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Holland , 
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sugar lket Glowing 
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International TmHIuft <>f Agm tiltin'* M*«fng ar i»om» 
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Ideal Hornes Exhibit on 

TinpeMal Flint show, DL\£ ... ... ** s 2 

International Poulttv Show 
Ei ndon Tin rnughhied Stallion Show, PH3 
Minmtrv’s Exhibit at the National l tilitx Poti't’v s«vi» t\ 
Village Histoiv Exhibition 
Kxpenmeiital Statmn, Ibithamsted 

Exp rmientc with Mailmen. organic end ntit’«« 1 
<he“tt Manuring Trial* 

Guide I lemons! rat or. appointment o{ 

Export, see also Import 

Hogs to the Channel Elands ... 

Pedigree Stock 

Restriction of Export of Artificial Fetlili^eiv 
Kx-Seiviee Men : 

Hand Drainage w*ork for the Hein f of Pncmploxed 
Lincolnshire Small Holding run by 
Patrington Farm Settlement . . 
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Farm Buildings : Page 

Dutch Darns and Covered Yards ... ... ... 98] 

For Small Holdings ... .. ... 113,230,1099 

Farm Costs : 

Agricultural Index Number l, 101.200,291.389,186,5S2,083,770.87J, 

970,106b 

Cost ol Labour on the Farm . .. ... .. .. 097 

,, ,, ,, in Milk Production ... .. 411 

Farm Capital and Pi utils .. ... ... ... 984 

Farm Equipment on the Patnngt.on haiiu Settlement . . 879 

Farming 

Agucultural Credit m Outuno ... . . . 009 

,, iu'-vaich and the Fiuiuci . .. 98,217 

,, , 1 lectures on ... .. 081 

Basic Slag, demands for . ... ... ... .. 530 

Bosrawon Sir Arthur CL . Farewell Add'ess to Farmeis .. r>73 

Ciwt of Labour in Milk Production ... HI 

,, ,, on the Farm . 697 

Credit Facilities for Farmers .. 200,362,1.095 

Does good Farming I\ij . . ... . . .. 830,941 

Farm Capital and Profits . . ... . . . 98 f 

Farmer'.’ Income This. .. ... ... ... . 193,tH 

Homo-grown Foods, when to sell ... ... . 7S3 

Labour Organization cm ati East Midlands 7<\um . 319,117 

Meteorology and Agiiculture .. ... . 13*2 

Pafiington Kami Settlement ... ... 875 

Payment of Claims under the Coin Production \ots 8 

Prime Mimstira fjctter to the National I’-ruer^’ Fnmn 709 

Science and the F.muci ... ... 217 

Turnip Thinning and Harvesting ... . 978 

Weather Forecasts b\ Wireless Telephone and '1 cb'Ciap 1 - ]93, !M 

Young Farmeis’ Clubs .. .. .. 2 

Form Institutes, see also t'o/ltqtit and Ivshlnt*y 

Course ai Farm Institutes . 477 

History oi .. .. ... too, nil) 

Farm Settlements: T \ he Ministry’s Fati ingu.n FFl.te .. s?5 

Farm Woikers • 

Concilnitum Commute* s 9 98,10 » 199.2*.P 28*', fs5 519 , 618 , 08 * M9. 
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Health e.f, for pioduetmn of ('lean Milk . 22 

Jti Scotland . . ... . <r >6 

International Labour *trganizjtion and Ajaimlluit' .. 1 st 

Labour on the Farm .. . . 097,80] 

Organization of Farm Labour .. . . 819 4 17 


Feather'i, toe, also Poultry and Stunll Lwesttuk 

A Market for ... . ... . S15 

Feeding and Feeding Stuffs see nL«. jVofe,<r cm Ferdviq StutP 

\g» null oral huh". Niimlar 4,10] ,2f)0.3S9.186,583,688 .776.871 , 970 . 106 m 
B uffemnlk . . ;»75 

Clover . . .. ... 207 

Clod-liver Oil . . 79 

Dry-mo.il Feeding of Pies ... . RIO 

Fleetrie.ify, use of, for preparing feeding stuffs 829 

Feeding Value or Sved.-s attacked by fn gei-and-toe 802 

Food of the Little Owl . . . . 730 

., Value of whole Milk ... .. ]R 2 

Forage Crops for Winter Milk Piodnctmii . 564 

Goafs. Feeding of ... .80 

Grasses . , .... 207 

Gracing Sheep and CM Go ... . . 799 

Home-grown Corn and Potatoes for Livestock , . 780 

,, Foods, when to .^*11 , 7^3 

Mangolds attached by Spring-Tails . . 828 

Marrow-stemmed Kale for Poultry ... .. .. ’ j 77 

Milk By-products .. . .. . ’ ’ ’ 373 

Mineral Mixtures for Stock ... ... 948 

Notes on Feeding StufTa 77,179.373,473.562,603,756.840 948 1047 1142 
Oat Straw, Fe< ding Value of ... ... t ‘ * 993 
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Feeding and Feeding Stuffs— continued. 

Potatoes 
Poultry Foods : 

M arrow-stemmed Kale 

Purchasers of, Protection under the existing Law 
Relation of, to Egg Production 
Proposed amendments of Fertiliser end Feeding 

1900 . . 

Hatinning Dairy Cows 
Hoots hr Stork Feeding 
Salt for Pig* ... 

Silage for Milk Production 

Skim Milk . . . ... 

Su^rN Giound Oats, Ndwltenitmn of 
Turnip 'Dunning and Han e-ting 
Turnips ... 

Vitammes m Farm Produce ... 

,, ,, Feeding Stuffs ... 

Wheat Offals 

Win \ 

Wl.it/ Mai/e Aleal 
F< nton K W. • 

Spotted A1/dick 
Mnluufjn arahicn , All 

wi'irtihtta , Sdnh 
Veitihrerx, sec Manures 
Finaw e • 

Agricultural Credit in Ontano 
< 'i»*dit F »< ditu ^ t> r Ki'nnem 

,, ,, , Fa pr,rt.« if <f P. dmr* o M . 1, 

Farm* r* ’ Income Tax 
FbiM <’ \ The Trai> Xo-iing of Duel;' 

Fkiv\e* l (’ul»iv-to n <*j‘ wt K'll.n Th*U'u!ru>e ^tot« «n 
Food. see Tndnuf and I'c'd'na 
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For* ea r4 >' 
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Weather Forecast" for Tl*im w t 
bv Wire It \SS 

F.ui strv • Tm**fellmg n*th 'firober dark- 
France 

(Adniado Be< tie 

Timber Sea m nine Invention . . 

Francis. Fniry A : 1 mpoiHtn n of i ontmeiPnl CmmN 
Freight • 

Haile nv rate* and \g*ieultun* 

Hedu.-t on in Rmlwa\ Fremht Charges 
Fruit : c -ee also Puvm and Spraying : 

Apples 

BIors. in Woca il 

Briti«h, ai tic* Impel ml Fron Sh- 

Oi tiding and Sizing of 

Drown jn Middlesex 

Tnneasing the Comme'Tial Value e| 

Making Boxes h r 
New Peat <*f 
Hr ires of 

Phonies grown in Middlesex 
Chip Baakets. standardization of 
Co-operative Marketing in Canada 
County Demonstration Frmt Plot at BeiimiiwU'i 
Demonstration Plot, Wisbech ... 

Ctrapes at the Imperial Fruit Show 
Growing Fruit in Durham and Cheshire 
Gnival Fruit Plot 
Imperial Fruit Show, 1921 
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Fruit— continued , Page 

Intelligence Department of the Ministry, Report of ... ... 468 

Orchards of Middlesex ... ... ... ... — 269 

Pears at the Imperial Fruit Show ... ... ... ... J90 

M grown in Middlesex ... ... ... ... ... 271 

Plums grown in Middlesex ... ... ... ... ... 272 

Sale of Guaranteed lots of Fruit by Sample ... ... ... 768 

Small Fruit grown in Middlesex ... ... .. ... 273 

Strawberries, Blindness in ... ... ... ... ... 37 

,, , Standardization of chip baskets ... ... ... 682,606 

Survey of Fruit Soils ... ... ... ... ... 367 

Test of Varieties of, for Commercial purposes ... ... ... 347 

Transport of, in the Penzance Area oi Cornwall... ... ... 183 

Worthing Fruit Industry ... ... ... ... ... 61 

Yorkshire Fruit Demonstration Station ... ... .. ... 765 

Fryer, J. 0. F. ; A New Apple Pest ... ... ... ... 748 

Fungi, etc., see also Spraying : 

Anthracnose of Cucumber under Glass ... ... ... ... 469,558 

Apple Scab ... ... ... ... ... ... •• 153 

Bunt and Smut in Seed Corn ... ... ... ... ... 1050 

Bunt in Wheat ... ... ... ... ... ... 722 

Chocolate Spot Disease of Beans ... ... ... ... 175 

Finger-and-Toe or Clubroot of Swedes ... ... ... ... 362 

Hop Canker or Growing of ... ... ... ... ... 364 

Mosaic Disease of the Hop ... ... ... ... 927 

Potatoes : 

Wart Disease . 88,255,868,025,1134 

,, ,, Regulations ... ... ... ... 183 

Silver Leaf Disease: Tarring affected posts ... ... 81 

,, ,, Order, 1919, proposed amendment . ... 261 

8km Blemishes of Apples ... ... ... ... 152 

Cercospora melonis ... ... ... ... . . 469 

Cladosportum cucumerinum ... ... ... ... 469 

Colletotrichum oltgochaetum ... ... ... ... 469 

Fusoma parasiticum ... ... ... ... ... 365 

Plasmodtophora brasneae ... ... ... ... ... 382 

Stereum purpureum ... ... ... ... ... . . 81 

Fur : 

Development in Babbit Keeping for Fur ... . . ... 1019 

Wild Babbit. 892 

Fussell, G. E., and H. G. Richardson : The Beginnings of Field 

Drainage ... ... ... ... ... . . 585 

Geese, see Poultry and Small Livestock. 

Genetics: The Sex of Eggs ... ... ... ... ... 2b2 

Geneva : International Labour Conference, 1921 ... . . ... 681 

Gilchrist, D. A. : 

Ground Mineral Phosphates as Manures ... ... ... 706 

Improvement of Moorland Grazing m the North of England ... 797 

Gloucestershire : 

Poultry keeping m ... ... ... ... ... ... 759 

Warmley and District Allotments : Village Co-operation .. ... 571 

Goats, see Livestock , also Small Livestock . 

Grain, see Corn and specific crops. 

$ Grass, see also Pasture : 

Ants and Ant hills in Grassland ... ... ... ... 80 

Basic Slag, apparent failure of, on Grassland ... ... ... 837 

„ ,, and Rock Phosphates, experiments with, on grass ... 519,600 

Grass and Clover Seed, Depth of Sowing ... ... 58,132,1125 

Grass land on the Patrington Farm Settlement ... ... ... 879 

Indigenous Grass Seed, germination of... ... ... ... 118 

Mixture for renovating Grass land in Cornwall ... ... ... 73 

Gray, R. A. Harper: Frit Fly on Oats in the Four Northern Counties 1109 
Green Manuring ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 104 

Gregg, Alex., and W. Borlase : The Agricultural Value of Sea-Sand ... 591 

Hainan, % T. : Notes on Feeding Stuffs... 77,179,373,473,562,663,766,840, 

948,1047,1142 
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Hampshire; Page 

County Council Farm Institute ... ... ... ... 514 

Profitable Egg Farming in the Basingstoke District ... ... 460 

Wessex Pig. 634 

Hanley, J. A. : What is Ground Lime? ... ... ... ... 998 

Hardy, F. W. : The Intensive System of Poultry Keeping ... ... 1001 

Harvest: 

Covers for Corn Stooks and Hay Cocks ... ... ... ... 378 

Turnip Thinning and Harvesting ... ... ... ... 973 

Wages for Farm Workers during Harvest ... .. ... 9 

Weather Forecasts ... ... ... ... ... ... 387 

Hay : 

Covers for Hay Cocks ... ... ... ... ... ... 378 

Bock Phosphates and Basic Blag for Hay Crops ... ... 519,600 

Hedge and Stump Clearing ... ... ... ... ... 6 

Hereford : Sale of Guaranteed Lots of Fruit by Sample ... ... 763 

Hertfordshire Agricultural Institute ... ... ... ... 609 

Hill, Capt. J. K. : Patrington Farm Settlement ... ... ... 875 

Hobson, George ; The British Friesian ... ... ... ... 423 

Holland : 

Potato Flour Industry... ... ... ... ... ... 720 

Sugar Beet Growing . . .. ... ... ... ... 65 

Hops : 

Acreage of, in England, 1922 . 575 

Canker or Growing off ... ... ... .. ... 354 

Cultivation of : Commercial Varieties ... ... .. ... 30 

Mosaic Disease ... ... ... ... ... ... 927 

Picking, Drying and Packing ... ... ... ... ... 138,232 

Temporary Restriction of production of ... ... ... 1151 

Horses, sec Livestock. For Feeding of Horses see Feeding and 
Feeding Stuffs. 

Horticulture, see also Fruit and Potatoes : 

Anthracnose of the Cucumber under Glass ... ... ... 469,559 

Apples : 

Blossom Weevil ... . . ... ... 637 

Grading and Sizing ... ... ... 427,543,922 

Increasing the Commercial Value of . ... 148 

Making Boxes for ... ... ... ... ... 1032 

New Pest of ... ... ... ... .. ... 748 

Piices of ... ... ... ... ... 844 

Beans, Chocolate Spot Disease ... ... ... ... 175 

Bees, British, keeping of ... ... ... ... 1068 

,, Examination of, for Acarine Disease ... ... 185 

Comity Demonstration Plot at Beaminster ... ... ... 1040 

Development of the Shippea Hill Estate ... .. ... 14 

Fruit Demonstration Plot, Wisbech ... ... ... ... 564 

,, and Vegetable Growing in Durham and Cheshire ... 717 

Glimpses of American Horticulture ... ... .904,1083 

Gulval Fruit Plot ... ... ... .. ... ... 764 

Imperial Fruit Show, 1921 ... ... ... ... ... 659 

„ „ , 1922 .582,788.934,1051 

Tn the 'Penzance Area of Cornwall ... ... ... ... 183 

Intelligence Department of the Ministry, report of ... ... 458 

Kirton Horticultural Station ... ... ... ... ... 475 

Liquorice Growing ... ... ... ... ... ... 830 

Metal Plant Bucket ... ... .. ... ... ... 88 

Orchards of Middlesex ... ... ... ... ... 269 

Potato Flour Industry in Holland ... ... ... 720 

Potatoes : 

Demonstration Plots ... ... ... ... 868 

Immunity Trials, 1922 ... ... ... ... ... 88 

Lifting Machinery ... ... ... ... ... 880 

Miniates Trials of Varieties, 1921 ... ... ...163,1134 

Probable yield of Crop, 1922 ... ... ... ... 846 

Shrinkage of, in Clamps ... ... ... ... *>86 

Wart Disease ... . 255.925,1134 

„ Regulations ... ... ... ... 183 
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Horticulture— continued . PAO* 

Sale of Guaranteed Lots of Fruit by Sample ... ... ... 768 

Standardisation of Chip Baskets ... ... ... 583,605,868 

Strawberries, Blindness in ... ... ... ... B7 

Tarring of Posts infected with Silver Leaf Disease ... ... 81 

Test of Varieties of Fruit for Commercial Purposes ... ... 847 

Yorkshire Fruit Demonstration Plot ... ... ... ... 765 

Young Farmers’ Club... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Hutchinson, Lucy A. : Marrow-stemmed Kale for Poultry ... ... 177 


Implements, see Machinery. 

Import, see also Export : 

Basic Slag ... ... ... ... ... 630 

Bulbs and Plants into New Zealand ... ... ... ... 1148 

„ „ „ „ U.S.A. 1148 

Dogs into the Channel Islands ... ... ... ... 958 

Fertilisers. Restrictions on export .. ... ... ... 357 

Goats for Breeding Purposes ... ... ... ... 357 

Goats from the Continent ... ... ... ... ... 1033 

Importation of Animals Act ... ... ... ... ... 866 

Landing of Animals from Ireland ... ... ... ... 668 

Livestock Importation Regulations ... ... ... ... 381 

Pedigree Stock, credit facilities for Exporters of ... ... 871 

Store Cattle .251,358,361,387,676,926 

Income Tax and Farmers ... ... ... ... 193,484 

Industries, Rural : 

Clogs, Clog-soles and Clog-Blocks ... ... ... ... 738 

Crate-Rod and Barrel-Stave Trades ... ... ... 819 

Insects, see also Spraying : 

Ants and Ant-Hills in grass land ... ... ... ... 80 

Apple Blossom Weevil ... ... ... ... 637,748 

Bees, British, koeping of ... ... ... ... ... 1068 

„ examination of, for Acarine Disease ... ... ... 185 

Beneficial .. ... ... ... . . ... ... 3 

Carrot Fly ... ... ... ... ... ... 280 

Cabbage ,, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 280 

Colorado Beetle in France ... ... ... ... ... 1053 

Frit Fly on Oats in the Four Northern Counties ... ... 1109 

Maggots attacking Vegetables ... ... . . ... 280 

New Apple Pest ... ... ... ... ... ... 748 

Onion Fly ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2% 

Pests, Ducks as destroyers of... ... ... ... 812 

Rhododendron Bug ... ... ... ... ... ... 555 

Snowdrop Bulb Weevil ... ... ... ... ... 951 

Leptobyrsa (Stcphanitis) rhododendri , Horv. ... ... ... 565 

Institutes, see also Colleges ; 

Agricultural Research and the Farmer ... ... ... 98 

Appointment of Guide Demonstrator to Rothamsted ... ... 85 

Chndacre Agricultural Institute ... ... ... ... 513 

Cheshire School of Agriculture, Reasheath ... ... ... 405 

Courses at Farm Institutes ... .. ... ... ... 477 

Cumberland and Westmorland Farm School ... ... ... 403 

East Anglian Institute, Chelmsford ... ... ... ... 401 

Hampshiie County Council Farm Institute ... ... ... 514 

Hertfordshire Agricultural Institute ... ... ... ... 609 

Honorary Degrees for Agriculturists ... ... ... ... 885 

International Institute of Agriculture, Rome ... ... 8,289,292 

Llysfaei Institute, Ruthin ... ... ... ... ... 407 

Madryn Castle Farm School ... ... ... ... 615 

Monmouthshire Agricultural Institute ... ... ... ,632 

Moulton Farm Institute ... ... ... ... ... 516 

National Institute of Agricultural Botany ... ... ... 88 

Rothamsted Experimental Station ... ... ... ... 74 

School of Agriculture of the University of Cambridge ... ... 223,296 

Somerset Farm School ... ... ... ... ... 510 

Staffordshire County Farm School ... ... ... ... 611 
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Ireland : 

Landing of Animals from ... ... ... ... ... 668 

Bock Phosphates and Basic Slag : Experiments in Ireland ... 528 

Winter ana Summer Milk Production ... ... ... ... 903 

Isle of Ely: Fruit Demonstration Plot, Wisbech ... ... ... 564 

Italy : 

International Institute of Agriculture, Rome . ... 8 

„ Year-book of Agricultural Statistics ... ... 292 

Jesse, R. H. B. : Cropping of a Derelict Estate in Sussex ... ... 126 

Johnsou, A. T. : The Duck us an Egg Producer ... ... ... 812 

Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture ... ... ... ... 483 

Kainit, see Manures. 

Kent: 

A Village History Exhibition ... ... ... ... 617 

Hub-soiling Trials at Tonbridge ... ... ... ... 911 

Kew, Royal Botanic Gardens : Effect of Coal Smoke on Plants ... 182 

Labour, st;o also Land Settlement for ex-Service Men ; 

Conciliation Committees 9,32,100,199,292, 388,485 ,579,648 , 083,849, 

870,972,1070 

Cost of Manual Labour m Milk Production ... ... ... 411 

Farm Worker in Scotland ... ... ... ... ... 656 

Health of Workers for Production of Clean Milk ... ... 22 

International Labour Organisation and Agriculture ... ... 581 

Labour on the Farm ... ... ... ... ... 697,801 

Laud Drainage for Relief of Unemployment ... ... ... 488 

Organisation on an East Midlands*Farm ... ... ... 319,447 

Lacey, Margaret S . and Sydney G. Paine: Chocolate Spot Disease 

or Streak Disease of Broad Beans ... ... ... ... 175 

Lactose, Production of, from Whey ... ... ... ... 774 

Land Reclamation : 

Field Drainage Investigations ... ... ... ... 775 

Green Manuring for Land Reclamation ... ... ... 247 

Improvement of Moorland ... ... ... ... ... 797 

Land Drainage Works for the Relief of Unemployment ... ... 247 

Moth wold Estate ... ... ... ... ... ... 459 

Record of 12 Years’ Development of Derelict Land ... ... 10 

Sea-sand ... ... ... ... ... ... . ... 598 

Land Settlement lor ex-Service Men : 

Lincolnshire Small Holding ... ... ... ... ... 665 

Patnngton Farm Settlement ... ... ... ... ... 875 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry ... ... ... 80,188,286,671,1155 

Distribution of ... ... ... ... ... ... 295 

Lectures : The Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education ... 186 

Leeney, A. G. : The Worthing Fruit Growing Industry ... ... 61 

Lime, see Manures . 

I jincolnshire: 

Cow Insurance Clubs at Moulton Chapel ... .. ... 566 

Curly-Coatod Pig . 352 

Kirton Horticulture Station ... ... ... ... ... 475 

Small Holdings in ... ... ... ... ... ... 665 

Liquorice Growing ... ... ... ... ... 830 

Livestock, see also Diseases of Animats , Feeding and Feeding Stuffs, 

Import , Export, Meat , and Small Livestock. 
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British Friesian ... ... ... ... ... ... 423 

Canadian Cattle, White Paper on Admission of ... ... ... 476 
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Expenditure on 
Agricultural 
Education and 
Improvement of 
Live Stock. 


In a speech at Wells on 3rd March Lt.-Col. Rt. Hon. Sir 
Arthur G. Boscawen (Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
referred to the recommendations of the 
Geddes Committee with regard to the 
annual expenditure of the Ministry. 
Before the appointment of the Committee, 
he said, the Ministry made a cut of 
£1,161,000 and the Committee proposed a 
further reduction of £285,171. The Cabinet had agreed, 
however, to a reduction of £215,000 in place of the £285,171, 
the chief differences being the following :—The Committee had 
suggested the discontinuance of the live stock schemes, and 
especially milk recording, but in Sir A. G. Boscawen’s opinion 
milk recording was one of the best things that the Ministry did, 
and had splendid results. He was glad to say that he had been 
able to save it, and also the rest of the live stock schemes, 
except the heavy horse-breeding scheme. 

With regard to agricultural education and research, he said it 
would be remembered that at the time of the repeal of the Com 
Production Acts, an extra million pounds had been given for 
education and research as part of the arrangement made with the 
National Farmers’ Union, and it was understood that this was in 
addition to what was being spent on these objects before. The 
Geddes Committee, while leaving the million (which is a single 
sum, not annual expenditure) had suggested a big reduction 
on the previous sum, but this would amount to the breach of 
a definite undertaking. The Cabinet had decided that the 
agreement with the farmers must stand, and the million would 
be retained in addition to what was being spent before. 

Of this million, £850,000 had been allocated to England and 
Wales, and a scheme for the application of this sum for the de- 
(49S87) P11/8S. 11,880. „ . A 
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velopment of agriculture is now being drawn up by the Ministry. 
The normal expenditure, which is to be continued, amounts 
to .£897,000 per annum and provides for agricultural research 
and experiments; higher education at agricultural colleges Mid 
institutions; educational work carried on by county councils, 
including farm institutes, classes, lectures, etc.; advice for 
farmers and investigation of local problems; experiments with 
agricultural machinery; research scholarships; and improvement 
of live stock by means of grants to assist in the provision of good 
breeding stock, and for milk-recording societies. 

¥ * * * * * 

A Congruence of Members of the Young Farmers’ Clubs, 
arranged under the auspices of the Garden Cities and Town 
Vonmr Far mer s’ ^ anr 'i n " Association, was held at the 
Clubs Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition at 

Olympia on 7th March, and was presided 
over by the Minister of Agriculture, Lt.-Col. Rt. Hon. Sir 
Arthur G. Boscawen. 

In his opening speech the Minister said that the Young 
Farmers’ Club movement, which had originated in Canada and 
America, had now taken root in this country, mainly owing 
to the energetic efforts for its establishment bv the Daily Mail. 
The Ministry of Agriculture was interested in this movement, 
and had promised to help the Members of the Clubs with such 
technical advice as was possible. The Minister suggested that 
the farming industry, which was passing through a stage of 
severe depression, could again become prosperous by the appli¬ 
cation of new and scientific methods to practical farming. By 
this movement it would be possible to influence the young 
people of this country to take an interest in agriculture, and to 
teach them the highest forms of intensive cultivation. The 
young members of these clubs would be trained to be 
practical and scientific farmers, and thus, in time, the whole 
industry would he placed on a better footing. Perhaps not all 
the members of the clubs would be able hereafter to engage 
in agriculture as a pursuit for their living, but it was to their 
own and the country’s advantage for all to be interested in 
and to know something about the food producing industry of 
Great Britain. There was no doubt also that all members of 
the clubs could add to their income by keeping rabbits, calves, 
pigs, poultry or bees, or by growing fruit, flowers and vege¬ 
tables, and in doing so each member would be adding some¬ 
thing to the food production of the country. 
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The movement was new to this country—it was started only 
some twelve months ago—but the success which had been 
achieved in Canada and the United States of America showed 
that there was scope for a great extension of the movement in 
these Islands. 

Mr. Bussy, a Director of the Daily Mail , announced at the 
Conference that an International Federation had now been 
formed to promote and encourage the formation of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs in every country in the world; to act as a 
bureau of information; and to arrange for the interchange of 
live stock and seeds between members in different countries. 


In view of the enormous damage to farm and garden crops 
which is attributable to the depredations of insect pests, atten- 

Beneflcial Insects. tion hari keen increasingly given in recent 
years to a study of their life history and 
habits, with the object of enabling growers to exercise some 
definite and reasonable control over them and to ensure better 
and cleaner crops. It is of interest to recall, however, that not 
all insects are harmful, not all attack our crops and stock, but 
as has been shown in this Journal from time to time,* some 
are distinctly beneficial and of great value to man. So impor¬ 
tant is this aspect of insect life, and so desirable is it that these 
useful creatures should be recognised, that the Ministry has 
prepared a small lxx>kiet which is about to be issued, dealing 
with insects which are beneficial to agriculture, t Two capital 
coloured plates, finely reproduced, have been prepared to illus¬ 
trate the booklet, which should prove of great value and interest 
to farmers and horticulturists, teachers, students and all per¬ 
sons interested in gardening, while it should be of considerable 
use in schools for purposes of nature study. 

It has not been possible in the scope of the publication to 
consider more than certain large groups of insects, various 
members of which attack and destroy the w 7 orst insect pests 
to agriculture and horticulture. Of these groups, five are out¬ 
standing as being of great assistance to the farmer, gardener 
and fruit grower; they are Ladybirds, Laoewing Flies, Hover 
Flies, Ichneumon Flies and Tachinid Flies. Only too fre¬ 
quently these insects are mistaken for enemies to crops and are 

* Vnl V. December, 1898, p. 326, Vol. XII, January, 1916, p. 623. 

f Miscellaneous Publication No. 37, to be obtained from the Ministry, 
10, Whitehall Place, London, &W.1, price 44,, post free. 
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destroyed. It is hoped that the brief descriptions of them and 
of their life histories, together with the excellent coloured 
plates, may help towards their wider recognition and 
protection. 

****** 

The average of the market prices of all descriptions of agri¬ 
cultural produce during February showed a slight rise as com- 

Th . AcrricuH.nrftl P ared with the P revioUR month, this being 

_ » °T_ . the first break that has occurred in the 

Index Number. , , . . 

downward movement of prices since 

August, 1921. Prices in February were on the vehole 83 per 
cent, in advance of the average of the three years 1911-13, 
as against an increase of 77 per cent, in January. 

The following table shows the percentage increase during 
each month from 1919 to the present time:— 


Month. 

1919 . 

1920 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

January ... 

148 

213 

186 

77 

February ... 

150 

205 

172 

83 

March 

150 

199 

158 

... — 

April 

153 

199 

141 

... — 

May 

132 

169 

112 

... — 

June 

128 

164 

102 

... — 

July 

141 

174 

100 

— 

August 

138 

177 

116 

— 

September... 

148 

181 

105 

— 

October 

166 

191 

90 

... — 

November... 

182 

197 

84 

... — 

December... 

207 

194 

82 

... — 


Owing to the changes since 1911-13 in the varieties of potatoes 
principally grown, it has been necessary to revise the basis of 
the calculations for this description of produce, and to base 
figures on the most representative varieties. It will be observed 
that the alteration to the general index number is only 2 points. 

Practically all commodities shared in the upward movement 
experienced during February, the chief exceptions being 
barley, w/iich was practically unchanged, milk and butter, 
which fell 8 points and 7 points respectively, and bay, which 
declined a further 3 points. The greatest increase was in the 
case of fat sheep, which rose from 60 per cent, above the pre¬ 
war level in January to 83 per cent, in February. During 
February fat cattle were about 65 per cent, and pigs 80 per 
Cent, above the prices in 1911-13. 

Prices of cereals showed a somewhat smaller increase com¬ 
pared with pre-war days, wheat being about 45 per cent.; 
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barley 61 per cent, and oats 47 per cent, above the average 
for 1911-18. Feeding stuffs on the whole were also rather 
dearer in February than in January. Milling offals and cotton 
cakes were cheaper, but the decline in these feeding stuffs was 
more than counterbalanced by the increased prices of linseed 
cakes, maize and maize meal and brewers’ grains. The average 
declared value of imported barley during February was about 
£9 14s. per ton aB compared with £10 8s. in January, while 
oats averaged about £9 6s. per ton. 

The reduction in fertiliser prices was continued during the 
month, basic slag being considerably cheaper than in January 
while nitrate of soda and superphosphate also showed slight 
reductions. Sulphate of ammonia for February delivery was 
10s. per ton dearer than for delivery during the previous 
month. 


The Ministry frequently receives communications relative to 
the exemption of agricultural shows from entertainments duty. 
._. , It may be pointed out that exemption from 

S JT to duty Lts. rot with the Miiietry of 

and the Entertain- . . ,/ J , 

. _ . Agriculture, but with the Commissioners of 

men s u y. Customs and Excise. The legal position 
and the proper method of applying for a grant of exemption arc 
explained below. 

All such Shows are “ entertainments ” within the meaning 
of the Finance “New Duties ” Act, 1916, and therefore Enter¬ 
tainments Duty must be paid unless the Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise have granted a Certificate of Exemption. 

The conditions of exemption are contained in Section 7 of the 
Finance Act, 1921, and are as follows, viz.:— 


(a) That the entertainment i* provided by a society (including a 
company, institution or other association of persons by whatever 
name called) which is established solely for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting the interests of the industry of agriculture (including 
horticulture and the breeding of animals of any description) and 
which is not conducted for profit. 

(b) That the entertainment consists solely of an exhibition of the 
products of the industry of agriculture (incuding horticulture and 
the breeding of animals of any description), or materials, machinery, 
appliances or food stuffs used in the production of those products. 

If any extraneous attraction, such as a hand, sports, fireworks, 
etc., is included in the proceedings, the Show does not satisfy 
condition (b). 
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a 

Where it is desired to claim exemption, an application must 
be made to the Commissioners of Customs and Excise, Custom 
House, London, E.C.8., not less than 14 days before the Show, 
acedtnpanied by copies of the Rules and last Balance Sheet of the 
Society and Programme of the Show. If a certificate of exemp¬ 
tion is not received beforo the show, entertainments duty must 
bo paid. 


Since the widespread adoption of tractor cultivation the 
problem of uprooting tree stumps and removing hedges has 
become one of considerable importance. 

Clearing Um ^ ^ e P resenta ^ ve methods of doing this work 
were therefore tested by the Ministry of 
Agriculture in the early part of 1921, and the results 
systematically recorded and tabulated. A report* on the trials 
prepared by the Research Branch of the Ministry was pub¬ 
lished recently. The results have all been worked out on a 
cost basis and, throughout, the economic standpoint has been 
primarily considered. While tractor cultivation has been 
principally kept in view, the information contained in the 
report should be of value to those engaged in clearing land for 
gravel digging and other purposes, or in removing trees for 
landscape and market gardening. 

Included in the test were hand tools, timber jacks, the 
Be Jersey stump extractor (a machine from Finland operated by 
hand), the Hercules Triple Puller (an American machine on 
the windlass principle operated bv horses), a ploughing engine, 
and steam and motor tractors, as well as explosives. Details 
of the tests and figures of cost are given in the publication 
referred to, and a summary of the conclusions arrived at is as 
follows:— 

Where only a short length of hedge or a few stumps are to 
be extracted, there appears to be no advantage in going beyond 
the existing resources^! the farm, especially if the work is 
done in a slack period of the year when it is a question of find¬ 
ing work for the men retained. Hand tools will suffice, but 
a tractor fitted with a winding drum will be useful, particularly 
in dealing with light stumps, which it should be able to 
remove without grubbing. 

* Miscellaneous Publication, No. 35, 53 pp, f 1 map and 13 figures 
Price 2s. 6d. net, post free, from the Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place! 
London, aW.l. ' 
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Where any considerable amount of work is involved hand- 
methods would prove too expensive and protracted, and a 
mechanical device or explosives should be used. The 
advantages of explosives are low cost, clean extraction and 
shattering of the timber, and unlimited capacity. Their use 
is* however, restricted by the proximity of buildings, roads, 
and railways, and there must always be a certain amount of 
danger to the operator. This last, however, can be almost 
entirely eliminated by proper precautions. There can he no 
doubt that for operations upon a large scale, explosives provide 
the most rapid and economical means of removing stumps. 

If time is not an important factor, and the plan is to clear 
a large area gradually, mechanical appliances will compete in 
efficiency and economy with explosives. Whore heavy timber 
is present, machines of the types of the Do Jersey and Hercules 
should prove suitable, although neither type is likely to remove 
light hedge growth economically ns compared with a tractor 
(steam or motor) provided with a winding drum. The 
necessity for anchoring, the restricted capacity of the grab 
attachments in dealing with a number of small stumps, the 
amount of winding necessary, whatever the resistance offered, 
are all factors, which by increasing cost in proportion to the. 
volume of timber lifted limit the economic use of the former 
types of machine. The choice of methods is therefore largely 
dependent upon the relative proportions of light, medium, and 
heavy timber. Where all is light, the tractor may be recom¬ 
mended; where all is heavy, a machine of the De Jersey or 
Hercules type; where there is a mixture, it is a matter for the 
judgment of the person undertaking the w r ork. 

Without capital, it is impossible to clear any large area of 
land quickly, and in most instances economy and convenience 
dictate that the wwk of clearing should be restricted to a few 
chains a year. Where more than this is attempted, it is 
necessary to weigh up very carefully the cost and the increased 
revenue that will be obtained. This is a problem that can only 
be decided in each individual case. 

The full report should be read by anyone who contemplates 
a substantial amount of hedge clearing or stump extracting. 
Methods are explained in detail and costs worked out minutely. 
With this information before him, it should be possible for the 
reader to determine the most economical method to be adopted 
in any given circumstances. 

This report is the first of a series which the Ministry proposes 
to publish on specific agricultural operations, A report on 
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drainage machinery, based upon extensive tests, is already at 
an advanced stage. 

****•• 


The Ministry has now completed the work of paying 
out the sums due under the Corn Prices Guarantee. The 
_ . . . . bulk of the payments were made on 

P under 0 the Corn lat Jam,ary last ' Jn , al1 *°™ e 188 ’^° 

— j m separate payments have been made. 

Production Acts. , f ... 1 * . , ft1J)AnftnAA 

totalling approximately .£14,000,000. 

The Ministry desires to make it known to occupiers of land 
who have received Orders of Payment on H.M. Paymaster 
General in this connection, that such orders are liable to b© 
cancelled if not presented for payment within a reasonable 
time after issue. Any farmer who has not yet cashed his 
order therefore should do so at once. The orders must be 
presented for payment through a bank. 


The sixth Session of the General Assembly of the Interna¬ 
tional Agricultural Institute will open in Rome on 8th May 
next, and the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has appointed the following 
delegates to attend on behalf of this 
country:—Sir Thomas H. Elliott, Bart., 
K.O.B. (British Delegate on the Per¬ 
manent Committee of the Institute^, Sir Francis Floud, 
K.C.B. (Permanent Secretary of the Ministry) and Mr. R, J 
Thompson (an Assistant Secretary of the Ministry). 

The programme to be dealt with by the Assembly is 
extensive, including the consideration of a number of reports 
on the organisation of the Institute and the work carried out 
by its various branches, and also reports on such subjects as 
the increase of agricultural production, agricultural meteo¬ 
rology, agricultural book-keeping, and a proposal for the 
establishment of an International Institute for Research into 
Plant J^iseases. 

In addition, the United States Government will submit a 
number of proposals for action by the Institute with the object 
of improving the collection and publication of agricultural 
statistics in the adhering countries. Though the work which 
the Institute endeavours to do in connection with agricultural 
statistics may seldom come directly to the notice of farmers, 
nevertheless the publication of full and prompt information 


Meeting of the 
International 
Agricultural 
Institute. 
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as to crop prospects, harvests, and numbers of live stock in 
all the countries of the world is of considerable importance to 
them, as prices in this country are dependent upon world 
prices, which are greatly influenced by such reports. 


The Annual Show of Thoroughbred Stallions arranged by 

the Ministry in conjunction with the Hunters’ Improvement 

mi _ ._. and National Light Horse Breeding 

fitAliinn^ahnar Society, was held at the Royal Agri- 

Stallion Show. cnltlm j Ha|] Islingtoni frora fflUl 

February to 2nd March. The principal purpose of the show 
is the selection of stallions for the King’s Premiums which 
are awarded by the Ministry under its scheme for the en¬ 
couragement of Light Horse Breeding. The premium stallions 
are required to serve males at low fees, which are prescribed 
by the Ministry. The routes to be travelled by the premium 
stallions are arranged at the close of the show. 

This year 88 stallions were entered, as compared with 97 
last year, and 57 King’s Premiums, including 12 Super 
Premiums, were awarded. The King’s Champion Challenge 
Cup for the best Premium Stallion was awarded to “ Gay 
Lolly the property of the Compton Stud, the reserve horse 
being 44 Scarlet Rambler belonging to Captain T. L. 
Wickham-Bovnton and Mr. IT. A. Cholmondelev. These two 
horses obtained the same distinctions last year and in 1920. 
The principal winners were the Compton Stud, who obtained 
four Super Premiums (including the King’s Cup) and three 
King’s Premiums. 

Arrangements are being made for the award of a limited 
number of Ministry’s Premiums to Stallions which will travel 
approved routes. 


The Conciliation Committees continue to work satisfactorily, 
and there are now 42 agreements of which 24 are for periods 

Conciliation including the com harvest. A gratifying 

—_ . feature of the past month is the fact that 

Agriculture agreements have now been reached m 
* ' several areas where negotiations between 

the two sides had been somewhat protracted, notably in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Lincolnshire, West Riding, Bedfordshire, Huntingdon¬ 
shire and Oxfordshire. Details of the current agreements appear 
on pp, 98-96. 
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A RECORD OF 

12 YEARS’ DEVELOPMENT ON A 1500 
ACRE FARM. 

Wilfrid S. Mansfield and D. Botes. 

The Shippea Hill Estate of Messrs. Chivers and Sons is 
situated 7 miles from Ely, at the junction of the Cambridge, 
Norfolk and Suffolk borders. It lies in the fen country, and has 
on the north the Little Ouse (or Brandon Biver) and on the east 
the Lakenheath Lode, while on the west it touches the main 
road from Littleport to Mildenhall. The Great Eastern Bailway 
Company’s line to Norwich runs through the centra of the estate, 
and the railway station of Shippea Hill is on its western edge. 

Like most of the fen country, the district is very thinly popu¬ 
lated, and though there is a railway station there is no village of 
Shippea Hill. The parish is large and extends as far as Laken¬ 
heath, a distance of 8] miles. 

The estate lies in two drainage areas, Burnt Fen and Sedge 
Fen, and it was after the first of these that the railway station was 
originally named. At the request of the local farmers, who 
feared the effects of the prejudice against potatoes grown on fen 
soil, the name was, however, changed; the justification for this 
procedure being the fact that the soil on the estate is not black 
fen soil at all, and that potatoes grown on it are of good quality. 
Indeed, the “ once grown ” seed it produces is eagerly sought 
. fter by the neighbouring black land farmers. 

As is usual with land in the fen districts, the estate lies at a 
lower level than the river which drains it, and all drainage water 
has therefore to be liftod by pumps. As might be expected, the 
water table is high, and a system of open drainage by means of 
ditches r“ dvkes ”) is necessary. Naturally the expense of such 
a drainage system is heavy, but, on the other hand, there are cer¬ 
tain advantages, one of these being that the height of the water 
table can, to some extent, be controlled. In a season such as 
that of 1121 this ability to keep up the water table has been of 
great valfie; particularly, was this demonstrated last season in the 
case of one field of strawberries which yielded at the rate of 8 tonB 
17 cwt. per acre, a fact that emphasises once more the value of 
irrigation for this crop in a dry season. 

The estate is about 8 miles long and, at its centre, about 2 
nwh*> wide. It is contained in a ring fence, and its area is about 
1>570 acres, of which 102 acres are “ washes ” (land bordering 
on a river and liable to flooding) and 220 acres grass land. 
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The soil is of a very unusual character, consisting of from 2 to 
6 feet of “ shell marl ” overlying 7 to 10 feet of peat, beneath 
which lie sand and gravel. This layer of shell marl is known 
locally as “ White Land,” and forms a soil which is easy to 
work, though in places too open and spongy. It is also deficient 
in humus, and some years ago an attempt was made to remedy 
this defect by the application of large dressings of peat. The 
experiment was a failure. Not only was no benefit derived from 
the dressings, but actual harm was done to the soil, which, after 
the lapse of several years, has not yet fully recovered. 

Wheat, oats, mangolds, potatoes and green vegetables are the 
crops naturally suited to the soil. The grass land provides an 
abundance of keep, and, though this is not of the highest quality, 
it is excellent for milk production. 

Condition of the Estate before 1909. —Before its purchase by 
Messrs. Chivers the land was in the hands of many owners. 
There were throe farms, of some 800 acres each, two of which 
were owned and farmed by one individual. In addition, there 
were two smaller holdings of 155 and 119 acres respectively, the 
larger of the two having no buildings on it at all. The remainder 
of the land was cut up into small detached portions which were 
in the hands of different owners and were farmed ” off-hand.” 

For the most part the land was in a very low state of cultiva¬ 
tion; fields wore choked with couch and other rubbish, and were 
poverty-stricken to a degree. Yields were poor and the general 
level of farming was extremely low. In fact, it was asserted that 
wheat could not he grown on this soil unless there was a mass of 
conch and twitch growing with it! With the exception of the 
two farms already mentioned as being farmed by the landlord, 
where a higher state of cultivation prevailed, very little dung 
ever reached the land, and the use of artificial manures was 
almost unknown. The principal crops were wheat, oats, and 
barley, but a few potatoes and mangolds were also grown. 

There were three reasons for the state of affairs which has 
just been described:. lack of labour, lack of transport facilities, 
and lack of farm buildings. The first of these was due to the 
shortage of accommodation. On the whole of the estate there 
were only 18 cottages, and there was only one building which 
could be really described as a “ house.” The cottages were of 
wood, one storey high, and were very small. Labour, other than 
that resident on the estate, was difficult to procure, and had to 
be drawn from the village of Lakenheath, 8£ miles distant. 

In 1909 this estate of 1,570 acres gave regnlar employment to 
29 men only, or not quite 2 men per 100 acres. 
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Even if a plentiful supply of labour had been available it would 
still have been impossible for the original occupiers of the estate 
to grow the bulky crops for which the land is most suitable. 
Apart from the main road from Littleport to Mildenhall, which 
touches the estate on one side, there wue no made road of any 
description; and, although the railway station was not far from 
any of the farms as the crow flies, yet to reach it a journey of 
from four to five miles over fen “ droves ” was necessary. 

Only those who have seen a fen drove in winter can realise 
the significance of this assertion. It is, however, sufficient to 
remark that such droves rapidly become quite impassable if any¬ 
thing in the nature of heavy traffic is attempted. 

Obviously, then, all carting had to be done in the autumn or 
during spells of frosty weather; and therefore it was out of the 
question to contemplate growing large acreages of potatoes and 
vegetables. 

As regards the shortage of farm buildings, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to remind practical men of the impossibility of farming 
arable land without a proper equipment of these. Successful 
arable farming implies the use of dung; and to have ample sup¬ 
plies of dung buildings are essential. In the case of the Shippea 
TTill estate the buildings were quite inadequate for the acreage 
they had to serve and, moreover, were of a very poor description, 
being as often as not mere ramshackle wooden sheds. 

It will be easily seen from the foregoing that for the develop¬ 
ment and improvement of such an estate a large amount of 
capital was needed. Moreover, even if one of the farms had by 
chance come into the possession of an enterprising and wealthy 
man he would have been unable to develop the land without the 
co-operation of neighbours. The only possible solution of the 
problem was the purchase of the whole estate by some person 
who was able and willing to spend the large sum of money neces¬ 
sary for its development. 

Development of the Estate. —In 1909 Messrs. Chivers pur¬ 
chased 900 acres of land lying in the centre of the estate. This 
portion included land which now forms part of Railway 
Lodge Farm, Adventurer’s Farm, Lea Farm and Albion 
Farm. In order to ease the transport problem it was proposed 
to obtain communication with the main road by making up 
Farthing Drove and by running a siding from the rail¬ 
way line at a point opposite Railway Lodge Farm. These plans 
turned out to be impracticable. The work of making up Farthing 
Drove was begun, but it soon became apparent that the task 
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would be far too great to be accomplished with the means then 
available. In addition, it was found that the proposed Biding 
would necessitate the erection of a signal-box and the permanent 
employment of two signalmen. 

A solution of these difficulties was discovered in the purchase 
of Station Farm. This ran right up to the main road and, 
moreover, adjoined Shippea Hill station. It was therefore 
possible to run a siding from the station to Railway Lodge Farm 
without having the expense of maintaining a special signal-box. 
This siding was constructed, and the work of developing the 
estate proceeded rapidly. 

The next purchase was that of Decoy Farm, which lies on the 
opposite side of the railway line. The disused duck decoy, after 
which the farm was named, occupied a tract of about 17 acres, 
covered thickly with brushwood and small trees. The work of 
clearing the disused decoy was begun at once, and the faggots 
thus obtained were used in the construction of a road running 
along the new siding from tho station to Railway Lodge. The 
foundation of this rood was of faggots overlaid with clinkers, the 
whole being topped with a granite facing. 

From the point where the full gauge siding ended a system of 
light railways began to radiate to the surrounding farms, no less 
than 9 miles of railway being laid down. Thus it became pos¬ 
sible to continue road-making in every direction, a task which 
previously could not be undertaken. 

The most important and urgent problem was obviously that of 
transport; when that had been solved the work of development 
could be carried out in other directions. It will be easily seen 
th-'t the construction of so many roads and railways required a 
large amount of labour, and since further development of the 
estate would also involve the erection of a large number of 
buildings, it became necessary to have labour resident on the 
spot. In 1910, therefore, a dormitory with accommodation for 
100 men was erected at Railway Lodge, together with mess 
rooms and a central kitchen. In these buildings the extra labour 
required for road-making, building, and work on the land was 
housed. 

Great difficulties were encountered when the work of putting 
up farm buildings and cottages was begun. It will be remem¬ 
bered that the surface soil of the estate consists of a layer of 
shell marl resting on peat; the erection of any heavy building 
in such circumstances obviously demands great care in order to 
avoid subsidence. The procedure adopted in this case was to 
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drive in piles through the layer of peat to the gravel below, and 
on these piles to make a concrete platform on which the building 
was erected. 

Hand in hand with these developments went the work of 
bringing the land into a profitable state of cultivation. As new 
buildings were erected the head of stock on the farms was 
increased and more dung became available. In addition, large 
quantities of London dung were imported, as well as hundreds 
of tons of artificials. Early potatoes were at first grown on a 
large scale, but owing to the late frosts, which are a characteris¬ 
tic of this part of the fen country, their culture was abandoned in 
favour of main crop varieties for which conditions are particularly 
suitable, about 1,500 tons having been produced during the 
season of 1921. 

When the estate was first taken over in 1909 there were three 
orchards, 80 acres in all, one having been recently planted. 
This last showed such promise that it was decided to plant others, 
each with top and soft fruit. These have proved very successful, 
and fruit growing is now a feature of the estato. 

Even the “ washes ” which are under water during the winter 
for weeks at a time have been utilised. Three varieties of 
willows are grown on them, and these supply more than enough 
osiers for the manufacture of all the baskets needed by Messrs. 
Chivers, and a large surplus is available for sale. In the season 
1920-1921 nearly 150 tons of osiers were produced. 

Present Condition of the Estate. —There are now nine farms 
on the estate, each with its own staff under a foreman, the whole 
nino being under the control of a resident manager whose office 
is in telephonic connection with each farm. Two of the farms 
are devoted entirely to fruit, four are fruit and arable farming 
combined (one of these has in addition a herd of dairy cows), 
two are ordinary arable farms, and one is a poultry farm. 

The number of cottages has been increased from 18 to 42, and 
there are two houses; 800 people can be housed and fed in the 
present dormitories and mess rooms, and an electric laundry, a 
bakery %nd a co-operative store render this colony of workers 
to a large extent independent of the outside world. This inde¬ 
pendence of the estate is also emphasised in another direction by 
the presence of a carpenter’s shop and a blacksmith’s shop, where 
all repairs necessary to implements and buildings can be carried 
out. 

- The idea of growing chicory on the estate had been entertained 
from the first, and a factory for chicory roasting was one of the 
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first buildings to be erected. This has now been increased in 
size, and plants for the distillation of peppermint and the drying 
of herbs, such as parsley, spearmint and sage have been added 
to it. 

Some idea of the extent of these “ side-lines ” will be given 
by the following figures. The total weight of chicory handled 
by the factory during the 1920-1921 season was 1,030 tons, and 
about 50 tons of green herbs have been dealt with. 

Since 1909 the range of crops has been greatly increased. To 
the limited list grown by the former occupants of the estate have 
been added market garden crops, top and soft fruit, and herbs. 
There are now 212 acres under fruit, the principal crops being 
plums, apples, gooseberries, strawberries and raspberries. A 
very large acreage of potatoes is grown every year, and large 
quantities of cabbage, cauliflower, and celery are sent to the 
London markets. 

During the last season some 500 tons of fruit were grown. 
Among the market garden crops celery and cabbages were most 
important, 4.507 rolls of the former and 4,725 tallies (a tally is 
5 dozen) of the latter being sent away. There were also 972 
tallies of cauliflowers. Wheat (1,292 qr.) and oats (1,219 qr.l 
were the chief cereals, and among the various “ oddments ” 
were 42 qr. of rye. 21 of mustard, 40 tons of swedes, and 200 
tons of seeds hay. 

Pigs and poultry are now important features of the estate. 
The pigR are Large Whites, some 45 sows being kept. The whole 
of the stock bred are fed off for bacon, their food consisting mainly 
of home-grown corn and chat potatoes. There is a central 
poultry farm, under the control of a lady manager, where incuba¬ 
tion aud rearing are carried on. The aim here is to obtain about 
1.500 pullets annually, of which 500 are kept under the intensive 
system at the central farm, while the remaining 1,000 are dis¬ 
tributed over the. other farms Con each of which the manager 
has an assistant) and kept on the colony system. The breed is 
White Leghorn and the total number of eggs laid on the estate 
last year was 207.500. 

Numbers of bullocks are fed annually and a pedigree herd of 
Lincoln Red Shorthorns is kept for milk production. In order 
to provide feed for these animals mangolds are grown in quantity 
(2.876 tons this season), and do extraordinarily well on this soil. 
The past season was particularly favourable for this crop, and 
four fields on the estate yielded over 60 tons per acre of cleaned 
roots, hot sunny weather combined with a high water table 
having much to do with this result. 
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The head of stock on the estate is a large one. In addition 
to the pigs previously mentioned there are 72 horses and usually 
about 200 head of cattle, but in spite of this a vast quantity of 
London dung has to be imported every year, this importation 
being necessitated by the presence of so large an acreage of 
strawberries and market garden crops in the scheme of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

In its present condition the estate offers a remarkable demon¬ 
stration of the results that can be achieved by enterprise and 
organisation when these are backed by capital. To an undiscern¬ 
ing eye no material could have appeared less promising than this 
tract of country as it stood previous to 1909: water-logged and 
weed-ridden, without roads, isolated, and altogether poverty- 
stricken. The task of developing such land might well have 
seemed not only insuperably difficult, but hardly worth while. 
Yet at the present time one finds that, instead of the 29 men 
permanently omployed on it in 1909, there are no less than 150 
men and 50 women (i.e., 9 men and 8 women per 100 acres), 
and, moreover, that at certain periods of the year, such as the 
fruit-picking season, 200 extra men and women are required. 
In addition to this, the amount of produce taken from the land 
annually has enormously increased. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasise the value to the community 
of the work which has been briefly outlined in the preceding 
pages: the increase in the resident population of this area and 
the increase in its productivity are facts which have an unmistak¬ 
able significance. But it is, perhaps, worth while pointing out 
the violent contrast between the use made of capital at Shippea 
Hill and its misuse in certain other parts of these islands. In 
the one case we see a low state of cultivation turned into a high 
one, and a great increase taking place in the resident population; 
whale, in the other, we have the spectacle of a low state of culti¬ 
vation becoming a state of no cultivation at all, and a population 
being literally driven into towns or overseas to earn its livelihood. 
There can be no question as to which of these courses is designed 
to bene$t the nation. 
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HOW TO PRODUCE CLEAN MILK. 

J. Mackintosh, O.B.E., N.D.A., 

National Institute for Research in Dairying, University College, 

Reading. 

The production and handling of milk on the farm consists of 
a long chain of operations which differ materially in nature and 
in the conditions under which they are carried out. Milk pro¬ 
duction may be said to begin with the selection of the cows, and 
handling, in so far as the average farmer is concerned, to end 
with the delivery of the churn of milk at the railway platform or 
the wholesalers’ or retailers’ premises. 

Attention to detail at all stages in the chain is desirable, but 
it must be helpful to those engaged in the work to know' the 
relative importance of the different operations. It cannot yet be 
said that all stages in this chain have been sufficiently inves¬ 
tigated, but it is nevertheless possible to summarise the conclu¬ 
sions arrived at by different workers; fortunately, these con¬ 
clusions are more or less in complete agreement as to the factors 
which are of prime importance in the production of clean milk. 
These factors are as follows :— 

i/i) The animals producing the milk, and the workers at all 
stages, should be in good health and free from any 
disease which may be carried by milk. 

(b< The utensils used should he thoroughly cleaned and 
sterilised. 

tci The cows, and particularly their udders and teats, should 
be thoroughly cleansed before milking. 

id) The milking pail should have a small opening, thus lessen¬ 
ing the space whereby dust and dirt may fall into the 
milk. 

fe) The milk should be cooled soon after milking to a tem¬ 
perature of 50° F. or lower, and maintained at a low 
temperature afterwards. 

The steps which may be taken by farmers to bring these 
factors, and particularly the last four, into active operation on 
their own farms will now be considered in detail. 

Health of the flows and of Workers in Cowshed end Dairy.— 

The importance of guarding against milk conveying infection 
either from the cows or from the dairy workers has been realised 
for many years, and the subject has been dealt with in several 
Acts of Parliament and Orders made under certain Acts. 
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The chief of these are the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milk Shops 
Orders, 1885, 1886 and 1889; the Infectious Diseases Prevention 
Act, 1890, and certain Orders of local application, such as are 
in force in Liverpool and Manchester. Copies of these can be 
obtained from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, or from the 
offices of different local authorities, and as the duties of the 
farmer or dairyman are plainly stated further reference to these 
Orders is unnecessary here. 

On 1st September, 1922, unless Parliament otherwise deter¬ 
mines, the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915, will come 
into force, and thereafter this Act will be the chief legal enact¬ 
ment relating to the handling of milk. Copies of the above 
Orders and Acts should be procured and studied by all daily 
farmers. 

Cleanliness of Utensils. —There is a wealth of evidence to 
prove that one of the most frequent and fertile sources of con¬ 
tamination is the utensils used in the handling of milk. It is 
therefore of fundamental importance that they should be 
thoroughly washed and sterilised. 

Methods of Washing. —To attain this end they should be 
rinsed with cold water immediately after use. It is often cus¬ 
tomary after the morning milking to leave the milking pails, 
cooler, etc., unwashed until after breakfast; during the interval 
a thin film of milk tends to dry on to the sides, especially in 
warm weather, and the utensils are then more difficult to cleanse. 
If they are rinsed with cold w r ater immediately after use the 
washing will be made more easy. Hot water should not be used 
for the first rinsing of milk vessels, because the heat causes some 
of the milk to dry on the sides, and in a short time the tinned 
surface becomes covered with a thin layer of dried milk, which 
can only be removed by repeated scouring with sand or other 
scouring substance. 

The utensils should then be thoroughly washed in hot water 
containing some soda or other cleansing agent., and afterwards 
rinsed in clean hot water. The final process is the scalding or 
steaming. If steam .is not available the utensils should be 
immersed in boiling water for, say. three minutes, or in the case 
of utensils such as a cooler or churn, which cannot be placed in 
an ordinary copper, boiling water should be poured over or into 
them until they are too hot to be touched by the hand. Tf 
steam is available all utensils should be steamed for at least 
three minutes over a steam jet or in a sterilising tank. After 
.scalding or steaming they should be inverted on a. rack in a 
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dean place to drain and dry; they must not be dried by means 
of a cloth—this would tend to reintroduce germs into the newly 
sterilised vessels. The heat which has been imparted to the 
metal by the boiling water or steam should be sufficient to dry 
the utensils almost at once. They should remain on the rack 
until required for further use. Where there are ample build¬ 
ings, this rack should be in a clean room, but on many farms 
stands or racks for dairy utensils are out of doors in the sun. 
This is not a drawback provided they are well protected from 
dust or other contamination. 

The equipment required for thorough washing and sterilising 
of milk utensils is not expensive. On small farms there is often 
a copper for boiling water, and even where the supply has to be 
obtained from the kitchen it is still easily possible to ensure 
that the utensils are properly cleaned. A simple steaming outfit 
without a boiler has also been recently introduced 1 " which will 
give excellent results at a low cost. It has been designed for 
small farms. On larger farms the installation of a boiler is not 
a very expensive item, and the steam may be used for cooking 
pigs’ food as well as for heating water and sterilising dairy 
utensils. 

Construction of Utensils .— Thorough cleaning will be made 
easier by using only well tinned utensils with the seams flushed 
smooth with solder and without corners and crevices. Many 
farmers, for the sake of economy, use galvanised iron pails for 
milking, but pails of this material are very much more difficult 
to clean and are seldom found in a satisfactory condition. It is 
much truer economy to have the best make of utensils and avoid 
loss of milk by souring. The milking and carrying pails and 
measures are easy to wash, and special attention should be given 
to corners and crevices at the seams and spouts. The cooler 
presents greater difficulties; it should be detached from its stand 
and placed in a tub, on its own feet, for washing—if allowed to 
rest on the edge of a tub the bottom becomes dented and uneven, 
and is made much more difficult to clean and dry. The weakness 
of the bottom is one of the greatest defects of the ordinary farm 
cooler, and makers might with advantage consider the 
strengthening of this part. The folds should be sufficiently wide 
to be easily cleaned, and no strainer should be included as part 
of the cooler; such strainers are usually of wire gauze, and are 
quite ineffective. 

* Particulars may be obtained from the National Clean Milk Society, 3, 
Bedford Square, W.C.I. or from the National Institute for Research in 
Dairying, University College, Beading. 
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The receiver or pan of the cooler is easy to clean, but special 
attention should be given to the tap. Old-fashioned taps with a 
cavity above the inlet hole are very difficult to clean and should 
have this cavity filled up. Most new taps have no such cavity 
and no crevices. 

Strainers and Straining .—Strainers should consist of as few 
pieces as possible. Those made of wire gauze only are not 
merely useless, but do much more harm than good. 

Where cloths are used for straining, whether as part of a 
metal strainer or simply tied over the mouth of a cooler pan, 
several should be provided so that a clean one may be available 
for each milking. Such cloths should be of very fine' mesh, and 
must be most carefully washed and boiled, following the method 
ah each described for utensils. Strainers containing a layer oi 
cotton wool are also very effective, particularly those where the 
milk falls on a metal plate first, instead of directly on to the 
^training material. The latter does not have to bear the weight 
of the falling milk, hence there is less chance of the particles ot 
dirt being forced through the strainer. The amount of brownish 
sediment retained by the strainer is a good indication of the 
degree of cleanliness of the cow’s, and of the care taken in milk¬ 
ing; in fact, the strainer has a greater value foi this purpose 
than for any other; the passing oi milk through a strainer mav 
take out small pieces of straw and hairs, but the soluble matter 
and the numerous germs are simply washed through and even 
more completely distributed throughout the milk than was the 
case before straining. On the modern dairy farm the true use of 
a cloth or cotton wool strainer is to enable the milker to detect 
evidence of udder trouble before it could be found bv handling 
the udder or the act of milking. 

Chums .—The chums used for the conveyance of milk from 
the farm are often a fertile source of contamination, but in this 
case the purchaser of the milk often has a greater share of the 
responsibility than the farmer. Many large firms supply chums 
and undertake to send them to the farmer in a clean condition. 
If the£ should arrive#at the farm in an unsatisfactory condition 
it is scarcely to be expected that the fanner will cleanse them as 
they ought to be cleansed. He may not have the time, labour 
or equipment required to cleanse and sterilise the large 17 -gaflon 
chum in common use. There is an overwhelming case in favour 
of the use of a smaller chum, in so far as ease of cleansing and 
handling ore concerned. When chums arrive at the fern in an 
unclean condition they should be washed and scalded or steamed 
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in the manner already described, so far as time and equipment 
permit. 

Farmers who are also retailers of milk have the additional 
responsibility of ensuring the cleanliness of the. cans or bottles 
used in distribution. The method of washing previously 
described is likewise applicable here, and care should be taken 
in the purchase of delivery cans and churns to see that their 
internal construction as to seams, angles and taps is such as to 
make thorough washing as easy as possible. 

Milking Machines .—Where milking machines are used the 
question of thorough cleansing is of even greater importance than 
where only hand milking is practised. All parte of the machine 
which come in contact with the milk must be thoroughly cleansed 
at least once daily, and the time required for this work neces¬ 
sarily varies according to the construction of the machine. Those 
with simply-made teat-cnps, the minimum amount of rubber or 
celluloid tubing, the fewest joints, and with milk receivers with¬ 
out crevices and easily washed by hand, will be most advanta¬ 
geous in this respect, whatever may be their merits or demerits 
in others. 

The mode of washing recommended by successful operators 
and careful students of this subject is as follows: Immediately 
after milking clean cold water should be drawn through the teat- 
cnps, milk tubes and receivers, and all parts thoroughly rinsed. 
They should next be taken to pieces and washed in hot water 
containing soda or washing powder, the teat-cups, claws and 
tubes being well brushed inside and out. The teat-cups and 
tubes should then be fitted together and clean hot water drawn 
through followed by scalding water or steam. They may then 
be hung up to drain and dry and left thus until next milking. 
Another effective method of treatment is to immerse the cups and 
tubes between milkings in clean cold water containing a disinfec¬ 
tant—lime water, brine, and a mixture of brine and lime water 
have been found most satisfactory in America. When the teat- 
cnps and tubes have been properly washed and steamed after the 
morning milking, it is sufficient to rinse them thoroughly with 
cold water in the evening. It is also necessary to guard against 
contamination of the milk by entrance of water from the vacuum 
pipes or oil from the pulsator, and to see that badly worn rubber 
parts are renewed when necessary. 

Cleanliness of Cows.—In the cleansing of the cows, attention 
must be given to- the hind quarters, flanks, udder, teats and the 
part of,the belly immediately in front of the udder. When the 
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cows are at pasture day and night it is easy to keep these parts 
dean but when they are in the cowshed during the night it 
may be very difficult indeed. Much depends on the construc¬ 
tion of the floor of the stall. Where the cowshed has single 
or double stalls of such a length that the manure falls into a 
fairly deep gutter, or where some other method is adopted to 
prevent the cow fouling the rear part of the stall, the cows will 
be much cleaner than where the cowshed has neither stall parti¬ 
tions (travises), raised standings nor gutters. On the other 
hand, if the removal of the manure be attended to frequently, 
ample litter provided and the cows groomed daily or before each 
milking if necessary, exceptionally clean milk can be produced 
in a very badly constructed cowshed. 

The cleaning of the hind quarters, flanks, etc., will be made 
much easier if these parts are clipped by means of horse clippers 
when the cows begin to lie in overnight. The udder may also 
be clipped, but the objection is often raised that this will lead 
to cold in the udder, bad quarters and other troubles. In several 
herds well known to the writer, the udders have been clipped 
every winter for from two to eight years and there have been 
no bad results. In any case, the long locks of hair often found 
on the udders of newly calved cows should be removed when 
milking is recommenced.. These long locks often get very dirty 
and. when included in the hands in the grasping of the teats, 
cause contamination of the milk and kicking or restlessness on 
the part of the cow. 

Immediately preceding milking, the flanks, if dirty, should be 
washed clean by means of a brush and water: the udder and teats 
should always be washed and. when necessary, the loose moisture 
dried off afterwards by a clean cloth. Clean water should be 
obtained from time to time as required. It is most important 
that the sole of the udder and adjacent parts should be made 
clean, because it is from these parts that hairs, dust and dirt 
fall downwards into the milking pail. The writer has often 
found fows which appeared to have been thoroughly cleaned, 
yet close examination* showed that the slight hollows between 
the teats and sometimes the left flanks and sides of the udder 
were dirty. It is not sufficient occasionally to wipe the udder 
and teats with a moist cloth when sitting down to milk; this 
may at first moisten the hair of the udder and prevent the 
loosening of particles of dust, but the udder soon becomes 
filled with hot milk, both skin and hair are qnickly dried, and 
when the udder is shaken during the process of stripping, loose 
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hairs and dust are detached and fall on the top of the milk. 
Observant milkers have often noticed that a pailful of milk 
which appeared clean has, after stripping, received a thin cover¬ 
ing of brownish particles. The cleaning previous to milking 
should be so thorough that this cannot happen. 

Milking .—After cleaning the cows, the milkers should wash 
their hands and proceed to milk. If overalls are provided for 
wearing during milking, so much the better, but they are not 
essential. A pail or basin of water, with soap and towel, should 
be provided at a convenient place, so that the milkers may wash 
their hands before commencing to milk each cow. The opening 
at the end of the teat may contain particles of dirt and a con¬ 
siderable number of germs, hence it is desirable that the first 
two or three streams of milk from each teat should be drawn on 
to the floor of the stall or gutter or into a small pail used only 
for this purpose. If drawn on to the floor of the stall, this milk 
should be washed away after milking so that the litter or floor 
of the stall may be sweet and clean—otherwise harmful germs 
may grow and ultimately find their way into the teats and thence 
to the udder when the cow lies down. Where the rear part of 
the stall has a porous floor which cannot be properly washed, it 
it is advisable always to collect the first few streams into a pail; 
this milk may be used for calves and pigs. When a large herd 
of cows has to be cleaned and milked, it may be found most 
economical in labour to make one bov or man responsible for 
all the washing and drawing of the fore milk. 

It is necessary here to discuss briefly the question of wet or 
dry milking. The custom, so prevalent in the South of England, 
of moistening the hands with milk occasionally to make teats 
and hands more pliable, is always objectionable, especially so 
when the teats and udders have not been cleaned. At the same 
time, it must be recognised that where one or more of the teats 
are small or do not deliver the milk in an oven stream, it is 
well-nigh impossible to prevent some milk getting on to the hands; 
also, milkers who at other times are engaged in hard manual 
labour undoubtedly feel the need of some lubricant to make the 
hands more flexible for the operation of milking. This need is 
still greater in the case of cows which have thick-skinned teats or 
are hard to milk for other reasons. 

Much of the criticism of dry-hand milking comes from those 
who have never tried this method in conjunction with systematic 
washing of the udder and teats. Where the method of cleaning 
described above is practised, it will be found that both milkers’ 
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t ym da pad cows’ teats become more flexible) and wet-milking 
with milk ns flu Inbii* nt b. i oines iniiii ((“-sai \ and is '"in 
recognised ,!-■ .1 dot; h tint \\ h n 1 cow lies 'Ore teats, is 
permissible to um i.isiIiih dunn^ "ilium", hut in Midi cases 
great care must be lak< n t!i it tin milk n< '< 1 lunches tin* hands. 
Tn severe cases the milk thus obt.mu d -ilmulil n< 1 be nu\ed with 
that offered for sale. 

From personal experience the wiifn has found that the adop¬ 
tion of dry milking, combined with careful cleaning, has resulted 
in the skin of the teats becoming of a soft yet tough textuio, 
with a greater freedom from sores, and the whole operation of 
milking has become much more easy and pleasant. 

Attention should also be paid to the cleanliness of the milking 
stools, especially the upper parts of the legs. Where the hands 
are allowed to become wet with milk, this part of the leg, unless 
regularly washed, gradually acquires a layer of dried milk. This 
accumulation is not merely an evidence of carelessness and dirty 
habits; it is also a ready means of carrying infection from a 
cow with a bad teat or quarter to another cow, because the leg 
of the stool is the first thing touched on rising from a cow. and 
the last thing touched on sitting down to milk again. A dirty 
stool leg may easily nullify all washing of the hands between 
the milking of individual cows. 

Milking Pails with small Openings —The common type of 
milking pail is widest at the mouth, so that it may be easy to 
milk into, but this advantage has the corresponding disadvantage 
that all the pieces of litter, hairs and dust which fall from the 
udder cannot but drop into the milk. Numerous types of pailfi 
have been designed to lessen this defect, and the nso ot the 
best of them has been found to lessen considerably the amount 
of dirt and germs gaining entrance to the milk. Some types 
have the opening so reduced in size that milking becomes much 
more a matter of good aim than usual, and such pails also require 
more careful washing than ordinary pails. If properly washed 
and stejilised. however, they are of great assistance in the pro¬ 
duction of clean milk,’particularly so where the cleaning of the 
cows has not been very carefully done. When the udders and 
adjacent parts are washed clean, there is not the same advantage 
to be gained from the use of such pails. It is worthy of note 
that those who have used pails of this type find that the slightly 
increased loss of milk at milking times from part of streams of 
milk failing to enter the pail is balanced by the reduced loss 
when a fractious cow or heifer upsets the pail. Because of the 
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small opening, little or none of the milk is spilt on these 

•occasions. 

When a rmlkmg machine of the suction type is used, all the 
Advantages .leaning from the use of a milking pail with a small 
Opening are obtained. The amount of visible dirt gaining 
entrance to the milk is undoubtedly lessened in eases of mechani¬ 
cal milking, at least so far as the milk drawn by the machine 
is concerned, but the germ content may be increased and the 
keeping quality and flavour of the milk depreciated if the parts 
with which the milk comes in contact are not kept scrupulously 
clean. Where stripping is done by hand after the removal 
of the machine, it is desirable that all the precautions already 
described should be taken as to cleanliness of udder and teats, 
otherwise the strippings will contain exceptionally large amounts 
of dust, hair and dirt and increase the germ content of the milk 
while at the same time raising the percentage of butter fat. 

Cooling of the Milk .—Where milk is sold for direct use as a 
food, it should be cooled at the farm as soon as possible after 
milking. The use of coolers on farms has become increasingly 
common in recent years, and in spite of the additional risk of 
contamination by the passing of the milk through and over the 
different parts of the cooler, there is no doubt that effective 
cooling greatly lessens the loss of milk by souring and prevents 
the growth of the germs which may have gained entrance to the 
milk. Effective cooling, however, depends primarily on a supply 
of cold water, and there are many farms which are very badly 
off in this respect. They may he in a district where the supply 
is limited in extent and the use of a cooler is impossible. Under 
these circumstances something may he accomplished by placing 
the pails of warm milk in a trough of water. Where the water 
can be kept running through the trough good results may he 
obtained, but where the trough has to be filled from a pond or 
well it is doubtful if the results obtained warrant the expenditure 
of the necessary labour. These conditions are most often found 
on small farms and may be aggravated by the existing supply 
being badly contaminated, especially in summer, thus making 
it more difficult to clean the utensils. The production of whole¬ 
some and good keeping milk on such farms is a difficult matter, 
and probably the best that can be done is to keep the cows clean, 
wash the milking pails carefully, and have the milk as soon as 
possible after milking collected and transported to a depot where 
it can he cooled to a low temperature bv means of a brine plant. 
The cleaning of the churns in which the milk is transported 
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should be carried out at the depot and they should be returned 
to the farm in a clean, dry condition. 

On large farms the difficulty of water for cooling has often 
been overcome by the introduction of a supply from a county 
or district main or by pumping from a well to a storage tank 
located in the roof of the milk cooling room or adjacent building. 
Under these conditions the problem is merely one of making the 
best use of available supply. Every farmer who cools milk 
should have a thermometer in use to find out the temperature 
to which the milk is cooled. With a fair volume of water and 
sufficient time it is easily possible to cool the milk to within two 
degrees of the temperature of the water entering the cooler; c.g., 
with water at 58° F. the milk should be cooled to 60° F. 

When the cowshed and milk cooling room are situated near 
each other, the best results will be obtained by each milker 
carrying the milk from each cow in turn to the cooler; this gives 
ample time for efficiont cooling. When the situation is not so 
convenient, the milk may be collected in carrying pails and con¬ 
veyed to the cooler from time to time. These carrying pails 
usually stand in the cowshed and should be provided with lids to 
prevent dust and splashes of manure falling into the milk. On 
many farms it has been found of great assistance to have a milk 
receiving pan fitted up on the other side of the wall from the 
cooler, and a short wide pipe leading through the wall and 
emptying into the pan of the cooler. By this device much 
carrying of milk may be saved and the risk of contamination 
by dust when each milker enters the cooling room with milk 
is very greatly lessened. Where the milkers must pass in front 
of the cooler to empty milk into the pan, or where there is the 
risk of dust blowing on to the falling stream of milk, a sheet of 
tin (tinned sheet iron) may be hung in front of the cooler as a 
protection. 

After the milk has been cooled the churns should be closed 
and kept in a cool clean place until despatched from the farm. 
Where the milk leaves the farm once daily, special care must 
be given to the storage of that milk which has to be kept for 
the day or night; in this case the mouths of the churns should 
be covered by the lids or by clean cloths. 

Relative Importance of Methods and Equipment —In the 

preceding pages special emphasis has been laid on the methodt 
which should be adopted in the production of clean milk and 
comparatively little has been said about the equipment. The 
reasons for this concentration on how the work should be done 
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rather than on the provision of buildings and apparatus are two 
in number. Firstly, the amount of actual “ hand work ” in 
milk production and management is very great, hence almost 
everything depends on the individuals doing the work. If the 
person doing the work is taught the best way and does it, a very 
great improvement can be brought about with little or no expen¬ 
diture. Secondly, the cost of improving existing buildings or 
erecting new cowsheds and dairies is, sure to be heavy, and if 
the production of clean milk were primarily a matter of new 
buildings and high expenditure, little or nothing would be done 
for many years. 

It is desirable, however, to study this question from different 
points of view and to maintain a due sense of proportion. It is 
quite correct to say that clean milk of the highest standard can 
be produced under very primitive conditions, provided attention 
is given to the cleanliness of the utensils, the cow and the milker, 
but it may not. be a practical proposition to attempt to maintain 
such a standard of cleanliness, day after day, summer and 
winter, without taking steps to improve the cowshed or the water 
supply and thus lessen the expenditure of time and labour. The 
point of view of the cowman or milkers must also be appreciated; 
if nothing is done by the master to prevent cows wading in filthy 
nuul or lying down amongst manure, one must not be surprised 
if exhortations to greater cleanliness meet with little response 
from the men. On the other hand, through carelessness or 
ignoranee as to proper methods an ideal cowshed and dairy with 
a complete plant may turn out milk which soon goes sour. 

The variation in the construction and internal arrangement of 
cowsheds in this country is extreme—some are so bad that no 
description can be attempted, and others are very good indeed— 
and. in this article, it is unnecessary to attempt to lay down any 
general rules beyond stating that there should be good light and 
ventilation, and stalls and floors so constructed that they will 
assist in keeping the cows clean. Regulations as to ventilation, 
airspace and superficial area have little to do with clean milk 
production apart from their bearing on the health of the cows. 

With regard to the milk room, in the past too little attention 
has been given to its situation and construction. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, each farm from which milk is sold should have a clean cool 
room in which the cooling is done, the full chums stored until 
despatched and the dean utensils and chums kept after washing 
until again required. The washing of the utensils should be 
done in another place-—a lean-to open shed would do for this 
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purpose so long as they were properly washed and kept free from 
contamination. 

One point in the equipment of a farm for milk production ie 
supremely important, namely, the water supply for cooling and 
cleansing purposes. "Where this is defective the tenant farmer 
can hardly be held responsible. Suggestions have been made 
in the preceding pages as to the means likely to give the best 
results, but it should be clearly recognised that in some districts 
the lack of an ample supply of water constitutes a handicap 
in clean milk production which can only be overcome by con¬ 
siderable capital expenditure and fair arrangement between land¬ 
lords, tenants and any others interested. 

The relative importance of equipment and methods must there¬ 
fore vary from farm to farm according to local conditions, and 
each farmer should study the problem as it presents itself on his 
own farm. On general grounds it is interesting to note that in 
the Inspection Report Card for Dairy Farms issued by the 
Ministry of Health. 100 points are allotted to Equipment and 
400 points to Methods. 

Financial Aspect of Clean Milk Production. —The practical 
farmer would consider this ai-tielo very incomplete if some 
reference were not made to the financial aspect of the subject. 

The greatest hindrance to greater cleanliness in the past has 
been the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of obtaining a higher 
price for a cleaner and better keeping product. There has at the 
same time been a lack of recognition of the importance of cleanli¬ 
ness in lessening the losses which occur through the souring of 
milk and cream; through the production of butter and cheese of 
bad flavour and low market value and through ill-health and 
depreciation in dairy herds. 

The first point from the financial side, therefore, is that the 
loss which each dairy farmer suffers from sour milk or similar 
causes in the course of the year could be greatly lessened by 
giving a little more attention to the cleanliness of the utensils, 
the cqw and the manner of milking. It is impossible to estimate 
the value of this loss so far as each farmer is concerned and it 
is equally impossible to estimate the cost of the extra time and 
labour required to bring about an improvement. In many cases 
no extra time is necessary—all that is required is to make better 
nee of the time at present spent in washing of utensils. 

The second point is that cows kept under clean conditions arc 
healthier and able to make a more productive use of their food 
titan those housed and milked without any regard to cleanliness. 
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Dill brings disease and loss. All-round cleanliness helps to make 
a healthy herd and increase the milk yield. 

The problem of obtaining a belter price for a better article is 
a difficult one, but the prospects for the future are brightening. 

The initiation of Glean Milk Competitions amongst farmers 
is a" movement of great promise. The awards in these competi¬ 
tions are made on the basis of a bacteriological and chemical 
examination of the milk and an inspection of the equipment and 
methods in use at the farm. Diplomas are awarded to those 
competitors attaining a sufficiently high standard and money 
prize's provided for (he milkers—a welcome recognition of the 
fact that success in this work, as in so many others, is dependent 
on the co-operation of all grades of workers. Successful com¬ 
petitors in these competitions have every right to expect, and in 
some instances have already obtained, a higher price for their 
milk; further, the result of the efforts made b\ the others 
cannot but he beneficial, particularly as a concise report on his 
ou n conditions of production is sent to each competitor. 

Competitions of this nature, if introduced into other counties 
by Farmers’ Societies, by large wholesale dairy companies or by 
city councils may well become general and popular, and they 
will certainly lie exceedingly helpful in improving the milk 
stipph at its source in the manner which is least controversial 
and most successful, namely, bv the action of the farmers them¬ 
selves. 

With regard to the production of milk under the strictest con¬ 
ditions of cleanliness, the Ministry' of Health has taken over and 
is carrying on the scheme initiated by the Ministry of Food 
whereby licences were issued to producers and distributors com¬ 
plying with certain conditions permitting them, and them only, 
to describe milk produced under such licence, as Grade A and 
Grade A tCertified) milk.* The demand for and the supply of 
milk of this high quality at a corresponding price is gradually 
increasing throughout the country, and though rapid progress 
cannot be expected, it is a great advance to have a high, but 
nevertheless attainable standard sot up and recognieed by the 
producer, the distributor, the consumer and the Government. 


* 6 and H.M.L, T = * c Licwicw pcnnittir 

de»%natk»»“Gr«dBA (Certified) Milk” and “Grade A 
frm the Ministry of Health, Whitehall, London, SAV.l. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE HOP CROP. 

IV.—COMMERCIAL VARIETIES OF HOPS. 

Abthtjb Amos, M.A., 

School of Agricultuie, Cambridge, 
and 

E. S. Salmon, 

South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. 

In the description which follows no attempt has been made to 
enumerate all the varieties of hops grown in England, but the 
best commercial varieties which are commonly grown in England 
have been selected and their more important characteristics 
given. 

Characters of Commercial Importance. —The characters of 
commercial importance in a hop are the following:— 

Order of Ripening .—In the list given below the varieties have 
been arranged approximately in the order in which they ripen, 
but it will readily be understood that this will vaiy with season, 
district and treatment of the hop-garden. A knowledge of the 
order of ripening may be of use in helping a beginner in planting 
to arrange his gardens so that the late hops may not be exposed 
by the picking of the earlies. It is of course neeessary with anv 
considerable acreage that the hops grown comprise early and late 
sorts, so that they can be picked as they successively become 
ripe, without overtaxing the drying capacity of the oasts, as 
well as providing a reasonably long hop-picking season for the 
pickers. 

Vigour of Growth —This character is of importance since it 
largely determines the width of planting and the height of wire 
work which shoidd be adopted. Tt is also to bo taken into account 
in connection with resistance to disease—Aphis (“ greenfly 
hop mould and red mould, canker and nettlehead— a very impor¬ 
tant factor in successful commercial hop-growing, and a subject 
of which unfortunately there is little scientific knowledge. 

Suitability to Soil and District .—For reasons which are little 
known, varieties are' greatly influenced by these two factors, 
and beginnere should only introduce a new variety to a district 
after a thorough preliminary test. 

Ease of Picking.—This factor is important in the cost of pro¬ 
duction : some varieties can be picked much more cheaply than 
others, e.g., Fuggle’s than the true Golding varieties. 

Keeping Properties.—A knowledge of this character gives a 
guide to the beginner in deciding the sequence of picking— 
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some varieties will “ hang ” or “ keep ” much better than 
others. It should, however, be remembered that variety 
is not the only factor; other factors concerned are (1) absence of 
disease (Aphis or “ mould ”), and (2) character of soil. 

Quality. —This is a peculiarly elusive factor, yet very impor¬ 
tant; it is likely to be particularly prominent in coming years. 
Owing largely to ignorance in the brewing trade, the commoner 
or “ flat-catcl .or ” hops have in recent years been more profitable 
to produce than the better varieties. The tide is now turning in 
the other direction. 

There are two methods by. which quality may be judged; 
firstly, by the senses—the eye, the nose, and the hand rub ”t 
—which give a good idea of the brewing value, and secondly, 
by chemical analysis, a method which has not been largely em¬ 
ployed because the brewing chemist has not yet decided the 
relative importance of the various resins and other constituents 
of the hop. Not until these points are settled, can the plant- 
breeder proceed to build up new commercial varieties of hops 
which will be truly economic. 

Yield. —This character, while affected within certain limits by 
various factors, is yet distinctive of the variety. 

Male Hops.—It is now generally well recognised that the 
planting of male hops at the rate of one male to every 200 female 
“ hills ” throughout the hop-garden is of fundamental import¬ 
ance. In addition, it is a good plan to plant a number of male 
hops in the lew row on the S. and W. sides of the garden, 
because the S.W. wind is the prevailing one at the time 
of year when the hops are in “ burr ” and the male hop is 
scattering its pollen. It has been shown* that the effect of 
adequate fertilisation of the female flowers (the hop-burr) is to 
increase the crop by several hundredweights per acre. This has 
been definitely ascertained with respect not only to such 
“ Holding ” varieties as Canterbury Whitebine, Branding, and 
Amos’s Early Bird, but also to Fuggle’s. Another important 
advantage that is secured by the planting of male hops is that 
the burr period (during which attacks of mould are most to be 
feared) is appreciably shortened, since as soon as this is fertilised 
by the pollen-dust from the male hop it sets into hop. 


* Howard. A.: IIop Experiment* (Hullelin I, S.E. Agric.Coll, W.ve (1904- 
1905>, 

Salmon, E. S. and Amos, A.: On the Value of the Male Hop (Leaflet S.E. 
Ajrric. Coll., Wye (1908), and in Joorn. Inst Brewing, XIV, 309-331 
(1908). 

Salmon, E.8.; The Pollination and Fertilisation of Hops (Joum. Board of 
A«rric., Vo), XX, ’.'53-966 (1914); Vol. XXT, 22-31.123-133, 213-220 

(IdHjt 
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It should be remembered, however, that the planting of too 
many male hops iu the hop garden will result in the production 
of too much seed in the hop-cones, and an appearance of seedi¬ 
ness in the “ side ” of the dried hop sample, which is legiti¬ 
mately regarded by the brewer as depreciating the market value 
of dried hops. 

The mere indiscriminate planting of male hops in a bop garden 
is not, however, sufficient to ensure adequate fertilisation. Other 
points need attention •—the male hops to be effective, must set 
free their pollen at the time of the appearance of the “ burr ” 
of the particular variety of hop turning which they are planted. 
The male hops therefore need to be distinguished according to 
the period at which they produce pollen, viz., earlies, mid-season 
and late, so that one or other of these may be selected for plant¬ 
ing with the female variety of similar character. There are, 
however, some males which flower either so early or so late 
that their period of pollen-production does not coincide with 
the burr periods of commercial varieties of hops: these are, of 
course, quite useless. Again, some varieties of male hops are 
very susceptible to mould or to the nottlehead disease and such 
if planted may become the centres of infection of the whole 
garden; these also should be eliminated. 

It is, of course, impossible to prepare a classification of male 
hops; the fact that the hop plant is dioecious, i.e.. the male and 
female flowers are produced on separate plants, makes it impos¬ 
sible to identify any male hop as being of the same variety as 
any given female hop. 

In the list of the (female) varieties of hops given below, only 
those have been included which possess the characters necessary 
for a good commercial variety, viz., a sufficiently vigorous con¬ 
stitution to withstand from time to time unfavourable climatic 
conditions; the yielding power necessary to produce a remunera¬ 
tive crop; and a crop reasonably easy to pick, which “ hangs ” 
well and is of fair quality. Where any variety is superior, or 
inferior, to this standard, the fact is mentioned under the par¬ 
ticular variety. 

It may be pointed out that the stock of most varieties on the 
market is far from pure and contains individuate whic h are 
obviously not “ true ” or of weak stamina. This is particularly 
the case with Fuggle’s, Brandings and Mathons. It is worth the 
while of any grower to breed up pure stocks from a single robust 
plant of many of the older varieties. A reputation mice gained 
lor pure stock would lead to profitable business with hop-sets. 
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For information as to the suitability of some of the varieties 
to certain districts, and on other points, the writers wish to 
express their thanks to the following gentlemen:—Viscount 
Wolmer, Mr. H. Lillywhite, Mr. .T. C. Messenger, Mr. E. G. Shew, 
Mr. W. L. Pritchett and Mr. J. Moore. 

Early Varieties. — Prolific. —The earliest hop, with very large 
cones which are easily picked; crops heavily. Little grown on 
account of its poor quality. 

Amos’s Early Bird. —Ripens a few days before the Bramling. 
Suitable for the beet loams and Greensands; grown in parts of 
Kent and Hampshire and considerably in Herefordshire and 
Worcestershire. This variety, like the Bramling, is liable to be 
adversely affected by a cold or wet summer, when the cones 
may be small and difficult to pick. Highest quality. 

Bramling. —This variety is universally grown on the best soils 
throughout the hop growing districts but its acreage is unfor¬ 
tunately declining. Highest quality. 

Mid-season Varieties. —Tolhurst —Largely grown in certain 
districts; grows vigorously on noarly all soils, crops very heavily 
and is easily picked. Quality poor. This is a favourite variety 
on account of its cropping powers, but is coming into disfavour 
on the market on account of its lack of good brewing properties. 

Mathon —Grown only in Herefordshire and Worcestershire on 
the best loamy Boils; in some seasons inclined to make too much 
bine, which is not fruitful and consequently difficult to pick; 
keeps well when healthy. Highest quality. 

Cobb’s.—Grown largely, especially in Kent, on loam and the 
lighter soils; grows vigorously and crops heavily; easy to pick, 
but does not keep well. Medium quality. This is a good com¬ 
mercial variety. 

Tuteham —Very similar to the above; with better keeping 
powers. In order to counteract the tendency of this variety to 
produce, on strong soils, too much bine, it is the practice in 
some districts to pull the hills very hard and to train up only 
the latest bines. This is a good commercial variety. 

Famham Whitebine .— Grown only in Hampshire and Surrey, 
on good loams. Highest quality. 

Fuggle’s. —Most Suitable for heavy clay soils; grown almost 
to the exclusion of other varieties in the Weald of Kent and 
Sussex. Has a vigorous constitution, but is inclined to produce 
little b im unless stimulated by heavy nitrogenous manuring; 
“OP 9 very heavily in average seasons and does well in wet 
but suffers in dry summers; easy to pick; keeps well. 

o 
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Is 4 very good “ copper ” hop, and an excellent commercial 
variety for heavy soils. 

Rodmersham Oolding. —Not grown except in a few districts is 
Kent on good loams. Has a weak constitution and the hills are 
liable to die away from “ canker." Easy to pick. Highest 
quality. 

Late Varieties. — Petham Golding and Canterbury Whitebine. 
—Only grown on the best loams, chiefly in Kent. Frequently 
grow too much bine, and in wet summers develops only a small 
crop. Highest quality. Although the quality is second to none, 
the area devoted to the cultivation of these two varieties is tfow 
small. 

Colgates —The latest hop; grown on heavy land, chiefly in 
the Sussex Weald and in Herefordshire. Crops heavily, but the 
cones are small. A " copper ” hop. 

****** 

SILAGE FOR MILK PRODUCTION : 

A COMPARISON WITH ROOTS AND HAY. 

Professor R. G. White, M.Sc., and E. J. Roberts, B.A., B.Sc., 
Department of Agriculture, 

University College of North Wales. 

In March, 1921, it was decided to discontinue the Ministry’s 
Arable Dairy Demonstration Farm near Denbigh, and the 
Ministry offered a quantity of silage, then in a clamp on the 
farm, for the purpose of a feeding experiment. 

Owing to the shortness of notice and the rapid approach of 
the grass season, nothing in the way of an elaborate experiment 
oould be arranged, and as most farmers in the district had large 
root surpluses, it wsb not easy to secure a suitable farm for the 
experiment. Ultimately, Messrs. Hooson, of Brookhouse and 
Colomendy farms, near Denbigh, kindly consented to carry out 
the experiment, and grateful acknowledgment is due to them 
for the ready and willing help they rendered throughout. Milk 
recording was immediately commenced on their farms to 
facilitate the selection of two uniform lots of cows. 

tt was derided that each experimental lot must include at 
Meet right animals, and it soon became obvious it would 
he impossible to get two such comparable lots on one farm. As 
the best arrangement possible under the circumstances, ei ght 
ti*Mu were selected at Colomendy and eight at Bnookhooae. 

^ t 
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’ The following w&re the two experimental rations fixed upon, 
the two being estimated to supply similar quantities of starch 
equivalent (about 12.6 lb.) and digestible protein (2.72 lb.) a day. 


Silage Saturn. 

40 lb. Silage. 

6 lb. Seed Hay. 

4 lb. Oat Straw, 
ft lb. Mangolds. 

2 lb. Earth Nut Cake. 

3 lb. Soya Bean Cake. 
1* lb. Oats. 

1 lb. Barley. 


Soots Saturn. 

40 lb. Mangolds. 

15 lb. Seod Hay. 

4 lb. Oat Straw. 

2 lb. Eaith Nut Cake. 

3 lb. Soya Bean Cake. 
1 Jib. Oats. 

1 lb. Barley. 


It will be seen that in the silage ration 40 lb. of silage was 
substituted for 82 lb. mangolds and 9 lb. seeds hay. 40 lb. of 
silage was expected to contain 4.64 lb. starch equivalent and 
0.41 lb. of digestible pure protein. 82 lb. mangolds and 9 lb. 
seeds hay were taken as containing 4.58 lb. starch equivalent 
and 0.42 lb. digestible pure protein. In making these calcula¬ 
tions at the commencement of the experiment it was assumed 
that the composition of the silage would be similar to that given 
in Wood and Hainan’s Tables for Oat and Vetch Silage. As 
stated below, it was subsequently found that the silage used 
did not come up to these figures, and therefore it is probably 
safe to assume that in the experiment, silage suffered from a 
slight handicap. The silage was made in 1920 from spring-sown 
oats and peas, which produced an excellent crop. A shallow pit 
was excavated in the field and filled with the green oats and 
peas, the clamp ultimately being carried up to a considerable 
height, and compressed by drawing the loaded carts over it. The 
soil thrown out from the pit was then placed on the sides and 
top of the clamp. When the heap was opened in the following 
March it was seen that the material had rotted to a depth of 
about nine inches on both the top and sides of the clamp. 
Mr. Hooson estimated that the amount of waste was 25 per cent, 
■of the whole, but, unfortunately, there was no means of weigh¬ 
ing tiie material to check this. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the proportion of weight was really so high. The waste material 
seemed large in hulk, but owing to the greater solidify of the 
main mass of the heap as compared with the outside, the weight 
would^ probably be much Ism than the volume of the waste 
ta«teria! would suggest. Except for the waste at the outside, 
silage taken oat bn Mardh, April and early May was in 
much whsMby the stock. 

< - a 9 
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tested by Mr. McLean, Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry;— 

per cent , 

Moisture ... 76.60 

Crude protein (including 2 f 10 pei cent true protein) ... 3*50 

, Fat. 1- °6 

Fibre . 916 

Ash . 230 

Soluble Carbohydrates ... 7'40 


It will be noticed that these figures show a higher content of 
moisture and a lower percentage of carbohydrates than many 
other published figures. This may be due to the exceptional 
nature of the season of 1920, which was extremely wet and cold, 
or it may be that silage produced in a west country district is 
normally lower in feeding value than that produced in the drier 
and more sunny eastern counties from which moBt of the avail¬ 
able analyses have been obtained. 

Plan of Experiment. —The first step consisted in placing all 
the cows at both farms on the same ration in order to enable 
the selection for the experiment to be made. This preliminary 
ration included a small amount of silage so as to accustom the 
animals to it. Eight cows at each farm with approximately the 
same total milk yield and comparable as regards age, date of 
calving, etc., were then chosen. This was done after inspection 
of the milk records for the 20th, 21st and 22nd of March. This 
preliminary recording period of three days is admittedly short, 
but it was found necessary to curtail it as much as possible so 
as to make it possible to complete the experiment by the end of 
April. 

At the end of the preliminary period the rations of both lots 
were gradually adjusted so that on the 27th March the Brook- 
house cattle were on the full silage ration, and the Colomendy 
cattle on the roots ration. This was continued for 14 days, 
records of the milk yields being taken twice daily at both farms. 
The rations were then gradually reversed so that in the second 
period Colomendy cows received silage and the other lot had the 
full root and hay ration. Seven days were allowed for the 
gradual reversal of the rations. 

The following shows the plan of the experiment 

_ „ , , Brookhmiw. Colomcnriy. 

mlnamary period up to March 22nd ... Same ration®. 

23rd to 26th March . Transition. 

27th March to 9th‘April (14 days) ... Silage ... Root*. 

10th April to 16th April (7 days) ... Transition. 

17th April to 80th April (14 days) ... Boots ... Silage, 
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Results .—Yield of Milk for Eight Cows. 


Period. 

March 20th, 

21st, 22nd 
March 23rd 
to 26th 
March 27th, 

April 2nd ... 

April 3rd, 

April 9th ... 

A * rii 10tl *- 17 days 

"-}» 

April 24th, i 

April 30th ... / 


3 days 

4 days 

\ 

* 14 days 


Broohkouse. 
lb. 

555} Preliminary 558} 


April 16th , 
April 37th, 
Apiil 23rd 


Colomendy. 
lb. 


3,221J 

1,192) 


Silage 


days 


710} Transition 770} 
1,243}) 
1,187 

1,074 Transition 1,178 

1,045) 1,188 

t Roots 

yimj) 1,106) 


> Roots 


\ Silage 


Remarks. 


22} lb. in favour 
of roots. 

5 lb. in favour 
of silage. 


143 lb. in favour 
of silage. 

170 lb. in favour 
of silage. 


Taking the weekly yield of milk there is very little difference 
between the silage and the roots-fed cows during the first period 
of the experiment, but during the second period the results are 
decidedly in favour of the silage ration, there being a difference 
of S13 lb. of milk in favour of the silage during the last fourteen 
days. 

Average Daily Milk Yield at each Centre. 



* Brookhouse. 


Colomendy. 

Period* 

Average Daily Yield , 

{8 Com). 

Average Daily Yield , 

(8 Cows). 

Mar. 20-26 (7 day a) 

Preliminary » 

lb. 

I Preliminary 

lb. 

period 

181 

period 

190 

Mar. 27-Apr. 9 (14 days) 

A Silage 

172 

Roots and Hay 

173 

Apr. 10-16 (7 days) 

Transition 

153 

Transition 

168 

Apr. 17-30 (14 days) 

Roots? and Hay { 

146 

Silage 

! 168 


As the experiment proceeded there was a tendency for the 
yield to drop in both cases, but, during the last fourteen days, 
while the yield at Brookhouse (on roots and hay) went on decreas¬ 
ing, the yield at Colomendy (on silage) was on the whole well 
maintained, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the silage 
was responsible for this “ stiffening ” in the yield. 

We are indebted to Mr. Arthur Amos of the School of Agri¬ 
culture, Cambridge, for information regarding similar experi¬ 
ments, the lines of which frere followed so far as circumstances 
allowed. 

** * * * « * * 
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RAILWAY HATES AND AGRICULTURE. 

As there seems to be some misapprehension with regard to 
the rights and .opportunities of agriculturists to secure a reduc¬ 
tion in the present burden of railway rates, the Ministry has 
prepared the following memorandum setting out the situation 
created by recent administration and legislation. 

1. By Section 8 (1) (c) and (e) of the Ministry of Transport 
Act. 1919, Railway Companies whose undertakings were in 
possession of the Crown were required to follow any directions 
the Minister of Transport might give as to the rates, fares, tolls, 
dues and charges to be charged, and such Railway Companies 
were authorised to charge the rates, etc., directed by the Minister 
notwithstanding any agreement or statutory provisions then 
limiting their charging powers. 

2. By Section 21 of the Ministry of Transport Act, 1919, 
a Committee was established called the Rates Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. consisting of five persons, two being representatives of 
the interests of trade and agriculture nominated by the Board 
of Trade after consultation with the Central Chamber of Agri¬ 
culture among other bodies, one representing transportation 
and one labour, with a Chairman experienced in law. An addi¬ 
tional member was afterwards appointed by the Minister under 
a discretionary power conferred by the same section. This 
Committee was set up for the purpose of giving advice and 
assistance to the Minister and for safeguarding any interests 
affected by any directions th" Minister of Transport might give 
as to the charges to he made by the railways, and when con¬ 
sidering any question of increase the Committee was to advise 
the Minister how any increased revenue found to be necessary 
could best be raised from the various branches of railway traffic. 

8. In October, 1919, the Minister of Transport requested 
the Rates Advisory Committee to advise him as to the best way 
of raising additional revenue to the extent of £45,000,000 per 
annum a This sum was subsequently increased by £5,000,000. 
The Rates Advisory Committee reported to the Minister on 
16th December, 1919, and the Minister, in the latter part of 
December, 1919, adopting the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee, directed the Railway Companies to increase the tolls, 
rates and charges published in their rate books by certain per¬ 
centages and flat rate additions on and from 15th January, 1930. 

4. Under the Minister of Transport’s direction, and in 
accordance with the advice of the Committee, agriculture received 
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preferential treatment, for while rates on coal and coke traffic 
were increased 25 per cent., Class A BO per cent., Class B 40 per 
cent., Class C 50 per cent., and Classes 1 to 5 60 per cent., plus 
in each case a flat rate addition varying from 3d. to Is. per ton, 
such articles as fruit, vegetables, hay and straw were only in¬ 
creased 25 per cent, plus the appropriate flat rate addition. 
The rates on fresh milk, manure in bulk or packed, basic slag, 
and lime for agricultural purposes were not increased at all. 

5. On 7th July, 1920, the Minister of Transport informed the 
Bates Advisory Committee that it was estimated the Railways 
would show a deficiency of £54,500,000 per annum as from 
1st April, 1920. As the Government had decided that the 
Railways were to be on a self-supporting basis, and not to be 
subsidized by the taxpayer, the Committee were instructed to 
advise what increase was necessary in rates, tolls, fares, dues 
and charges to yield by the end of June, 1921 (subsequently 
extended to 81st July, 1921), the total deficit which had begun 
to accrue from 1st April, 1920. 

6 . As the result of the Committee’s findings, the increased 
rates dating from 15th January, 1920, were rescinded and 
altered tolls, rates and charges on and after 1st September, 1920, 
were authorised. With the sole considerable exception of manure 
in hulk, packed manure, basic slag and lime in 2-ton loads for 
use as agricultural manure in the United Kingdom, which were 
increased 50 per cent, plus certain flat rate additions, the rates 
on all traffic in Classes A to C and 1 to 5 ^including coal and coke) 
were increased by 100 per cent, over the rates in existence on 
14th January, 1920, plus flat rate additions varying from 6d. 
to Is. per ton. 

7. On 19th August last the Railways Act, 1921, received the 
Royal Assent, and by Section 60 of that Act the Railway Com¬ 
panies are empowered until the “ appointed day,” when 
standard charges come into force, to make such charges as were 
in force on 15th August, 1921, which charges are (as respects 
merchandise) the increased charges mentioned in paragraph 6 
which came into operation on 1st September, 1920, subject to 
the proviso that any representative body of traders may apply 
to the Rates Tribunal set up under Part III of the Railways 
Act to reduce the charges now in operation or .any of them, and 
any trader interested in any particular charge may apply to 
reduce thafc charge, 

8. The Rates Tribunal is a permanent court, consisting of 8 
members appointed for a term not exceeding 7 years and in 
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accordance with Section 20 of the Railways Act, has been con¬ 
stituted as follows:— 

Sir F. Gore-Browne, K.C., an experienced lawyer, President; 
Mr. G. C. Locket, of Messrs. Gardner, Locket and Hinton, a 
person experienced in commercial affairs; and Mr. W. A. Jepson, 
late Assistant to the General Manager of the London and North 
Western Railway, a person experienced in railway business. 

9. The Act further provides for the constitution of two panels 
to be called the General Panel and the Railway Panel respec¬ 
tively. The General Panel is to consist of 86 representatives of 
Trade and Labour, two of whom are to be nominated by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries to represent agricultural 
interests. The Railway Panel is to consist of eleven persons 
nominated by the Railway Companies’ Association, and one 
person nominated by the Minister of Transport to represent 
those railways and light railways not parties to the Railway 
Companies’ Association. The members of the General Panel 
nominated by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries are 
Sir Walter W. Berry, K.B.E., and Mr. A. E. K. Wherry, O.B.E. 

10 . When the Rates Tribunal comes to consider any 
particular agricultural case, two members may be added to the 
Tribunal, one from the General Panel and one from the Railway 
Panel, either at the instance of the Tribunal or the Minister of 
Transport or upon the application of any of tho parties to the 
case, and it is provided that the person to be selected from 
the General Panel shall, as nearly as,may be, be a person with 
knowledge of the technicalities that may arise in the particular 
case. 

11. The Rates Tribunal is ready to deal with any application 
that may be made to it under Section 60 of the Act. Information 
as to the procedure to be adopted, until the permanent rules 
of the Tribunal are issued, may be obtained from the Secretary 
at 2, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C.2. Temporary directions 
have been issued as a Stationery Office publication. 

12 . Ib is probable that the present railway rates will remain in 
operation for some tim'e, and it is possible that they may con¬ 
tinue until the “ appointed day ” (which is not likely to be 
before 1st January, 1921), unless the Railway Managers can 
be induced to reduce them or unless a successful appeal is made 
to the Rates Tribunal. 

As, a result of negotiation between the Railway Companies 
and the organisations representing the interests concerned, 
the rates between stations in England and Wales on coal, coke 
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and patent fuel, limestone for chemical works, lime in Class 
“ B ” of the General Railway Classification for iron and steel 
making purposes, and iron and keel in Class “ B ” have been 
reduced'to the rates in operation on the 14th January, 1920, 
plus 75 per cent, with a flat addition of 4d. per ton. The 
Caledonian, Glasgow and South Western, and North British 
Railway Companies have granted similar concessions, with the 
exception that the reduced rates on coal, coke and patent fuel 
apply only when the traffic is forwarded to blast furnaces and 
steel works. Reductions in the rates for iron-ore, ironstone and 
limestone for blast furnaces and steel works have also been 
granted. These reductions apply experimentally for a period of 
12 months. It is for Fanners’ Organisations to consider there¬ 
fore what useful action they can take on these lines, or by 
appealing to the Rates Tribunal, to protect their own industry. 

18. With regard to Railway Rates for the future—Part III 
of the Railways Act, 1921. gives effect to the main recommen¬ 
dations of the Rates Advisory Committee set out in its report 
to the Minister of Transport dated 22nd December, 1920 (Cmd. 
1098), and so far as it relates to the settlement of standard rates 
may* be summarised briefly as follows :— 

(1) The Hail way Companies will submit, to the Rates Tribunal not 
later than 31«t December, 1922 (unless the Minister of Transport extends 
the time) ached tiles of rates in the form set out in the Fourth Schedule to 
the Act based on the classification upon the settlement of which the Rates 
Advisory Committee are now engaged. Except for the purpose of settling 
this classification this Committee have now no functions with regard to 
charges or other matters relating to railways. 

(2) The Schedules will he published, and after hearing all parties 
interested and desirous of being beard, the Rates Tribunal will fix the 
rates and name a day (in the Act called “ the appointed day ”) when the 
new rates are to come into operation. These new rates will be called the 
Standard Rates and Railway Companies will be bound to charge all traffic 
at these rates unless an exceptional rate has been granted or continued in 
conformity with the provisions of the Act. The 4 ct provides for the 
modification of the Standard Bates or auy particular Standard Rate at any 
time after the appointed day upon application to the Rates Tribunal by 
the Railway Companies or by Traders. 

14. The provisions of the Railways Act with regard to excep¬ 
tional rates are most important, and may be summarised briefly 
as follows :~ 

, (i) All exceptional rates in operation immediately before the day 
when the Standard Rates come into force the appointed day) will 
cease to operate; but if a trader interested in any such exceptional rate 
agrees in writing with the Railway Company before the appointed day 
fbr the Continuation of his exceptional rate, with or without an increase 
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Of the rate, hie traffic will continue to be charged at such rate, provided 
that such rate is not less than 5 per cent, below the Standard l?ate; 
provided also that if such rate is more than 40 per cent, below the 
Standard Itatc the rate shall, befoie tbe appointed day, be referred to the 
Rates Tribunal, and, if so referred, shall continue until the Tribunal have 
determined the matter. If the Railway Company refuse to agree, the 
Secretary of the Railway Company should he notified in writing by tbe 
trader that he desiios his exceptional rate to be continued and that he 
requires that the matter be referred to the Rates Tribunal. If this course 
is taken the exceptional rate will continue until determined by the Rates 
Tribunal and the onus of proving that it ought to be altered or ought not 
to continue will be upon the Railway Company. 

(ii) No rate which has not been applied to the charging of 
merchandise actually forwarded within two years preceding the 1st day 
of January, 1023, shall be continued unless the tiader can prove to the 
satisfaction of the Railway Company or Tribunal that its non-application 
is due to abnormul condition of trade, or that a rate of equal Amount to 
the same station is in operation from some other place in the same group. 

(id) After the appointed day new exceptional rates may be granted by 
a Railway Company provided they are not less than 5 per cent, and not 
more than 40 per cent, below the Standard Rate chargeable and subject 
to the Railway Company reporting the rate to the Minister of Transport, 

(iv) After the appointed da} no new exceptional rate may be granted 
by a Railway Company which is less than 5 per cent, or more than 40 per 
cent, below the Standard Charge applicable unless the sanction of the 
Rates TiibunaJ is tirst obtained. 

(v) Jf a Railway Company refuses to grant a new exceptional rate 
any trader may at any time* apply to the Tribunal and the Tribunal iuu\ 
grant whatever rate it thinks lit. 

15. (i) It will thus be seen that those interested in agri¬ 
cultural rates should examine the schedules of Standard Kates 
referred to in paragraph 13 hereof with the greatest care as 
soon as they are published and lay any objections they may have 
before the Kates Tribunal in the manner and within the time 
that will be specified when such schedules arc published, and 
take steps to appear before the Kates Tribunal when the 
schedules arc considered so that their rates may be fixed on an 
equitable basis. 

(ii) The Standard Rates as finally settled will be published 
and notice given of {he day when they will come into force. 
The Kates so settled will have to ho carefully examined, and in 
cases where Ihe existing exceptional Kate applicable* to any 
particular traffic is 5 per cent, or more below the appropriate 
Standard Kate, and where any hardship would result from the 
cancellation of such exceptional rate, the Railway Company 
should be approached with a view to continuing such excep¬ 
tional rate under the provisions referred to in paragraph 14 (i). 
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1C. The Railways Act further provides that the standard 
charges and all exceptional charges shall be reviewed at the 
end of the first complete financial year after the appointed day 
and at tho end of each succeeding year, but the Minister of 
Transport may direct that no review shall take place as respects 
any year after the second annual review unless requested by 
the Railway Company or by the Board of Trade at the instance 
of any representative body of traders. 

17. Conditions of Carriage. —Before 31st March, 1922, or 
within such further time as the Rates Tribunal may permit, the 
Railway Companies are required to submit to and publish in 
such a manner as may be prescribed bv the Rates Tribunal the 
terms and conditions on which:— 

(a) Merchandise other than live stock: 

( b) Live stock; 

(c) Damageable goods uot properly protected by packing; 
will be carried by rail. 

The terms and conditions so submitted will bo considered 
and settled by the Rates Tribunal after hearing any represen¬ 
tative body of traders who may desire to he heard, or any 
person who may obtain a certificate from the Board of Trade that 
he is in their opinion a proper person to be heard, or any other 
party whom they consider entitled to he heard. 

The Rates Tribunal will publish in the London and Edinburgh 
Gazettes tho terms and conditions winch they consider just 
and reasonable, and fix a date, not earlier than two months after 
such publication, when they shall come into operation. 

The terms and conditions so settled shall be the standard 
terms and conditions of carriage for all Companies and shall be 
deemed to be reasonable. 

18. The jurisdiction of the Rates Tribunal with regard to stan¬ 
dard rates and terms and conditions of carriage extends to mer¬ 
chandise traffic bv passenger as well as goods trains, but a 
Railway Company is not under obligation to carry by passenger 
train any merchandise other than perishable. 
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SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 

Alfred Mansell. 

At the latter end of 1882 the breeders of Shropshire sheep 
■established the first Sheep Breeders’ Association of the world, 
and in 1883 its first Flock Book was published. 

The formation of the Association was hastened to some extent 
by the great demand which had sprung up during the years 
1880 to 1882 for Shropshire sheep for export, mainly to the 
United States and Canada, and buyers were asking for certifi¬ 
cates of purity and origin. 

The publishing of a flock book and the issue of export certifi¬ 
cates gave a great impetus to the export trade, and it is estimated 
that no fewer than 20,000 Shropshire sheep were exported during 
the first decade of the Flock Book's existence, and a steady and 
remunerative foreign trade has been maintained ever since, 
either for crossing with Merino or native breeds of sheep, or to 
found pure bred flocks, which would hereafter furnish rams for 
a similar purpose. 

The position the breed occupies in the United States is shown 
by the following official statement : — 

The total number of pure-bred sheep in the United States on 
1st January, 1920, was 403,504. Shropshire?* come first with 
124,453, equal to 20.] per cent., Rambouillets next with 100,819. 
Merinos follow r with 59,870, etc., etc. 

History.*—The antiquity of the breed is beyond doubt, for 
Anderson in his “ Origin of Commerce ” gives the price of 
Shropshire wool in 1348 as T9 0s. 8d. per sack, and Smith in 
his History of Wool and Woollen Manufacturers {Chron. 
liuKticinn , 1041) quotes the price of Salop (Shropshire) wool as 
TO 0s. 4d. per sack for home use and .£9 0s. Id. for exportation. 
Smith further says that the wool of Shropshire was the choicest 
and dearest in England. 

The Shropshire sheep is descended from a breed which has 
been known to exist from time immemorial on Morfe Common, 
near Bridgnorth, the Longmynd Hills, near Church Stretton, 
and Cannock Chase in Staffordshire, though the latter were 
somewhat heavier sheep and darker in feature than those bred 
in Salop. It is a down breed of beautiful symmetry on short 
legs, with lean fleshy back and deep full legs of mutton, with 
<lense wool of best staple and of high quality. 
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By careful selection and judicious mating of its own variety 
this popular breed has been brought to the leading position it 
now occupies. It has boon by developing the strongly inherited 
characteristics of the native breed of the district that all the 

best flocks have been built up, and when in 1858 at the 

Gloucester Koyal Show the breed was recognised a great en¬ 
couragement was given to breeders to place their breed m the 

front rank. 

In the work of improvement the breeders were careful to 
preserve the well-knowm reputation for hardihood, fecundity, 
early maturity, and excellence of wool and mutton. 

Value for Crossing.— Abundant testimony could be given as 
to the value of the Shropshire ram for crossing purposes, but the 
following experiences, selected out of many, are convincing : — 

Mr. John Gregg, of New Zealand, in an article on “ The best 
Mutton Shoe]) ” about *20 years ago. says: “ T use nothing but 
Shropshire nuns on my crossbred ewes. I find that my Shrop¬ 
shire wool or a strong clash of that blood gives about Hd. per lb. 
more than any coarse crossbred.” 

Mr. (». S. Kempe. writing on the Midland Association’s Show 
at Campbeltown. Tasmania, in 1900, says Shropshire? in 
Tasmania have secured a very strong foothold. Lambs for the 
export trade need to be ” thick in flesh, light in offal, solid, 
square, well coupled behind, and early maturing.” and these 
qualities may be looked for from the Shropshire cross with either 
the Merino or Lincoln ewe on almost any pasture' or in any 
climate which can keep sheep profitably. 

Tn Now* Zealand equallv good results are obtained, vide the 
following remarks from an eminent firm of London Meat 
Salesmen, in February. 189fi:— 

“In answer to \om enquiry the most popului *h**op and lamb* fiom 
Ninth Tantorburv (New Zealand) are Shropslmc crosses, and pirn* Meimo,* 
have simply no elmnoe against them from a butehyi’s point of view. The 
New Zealand Shropshire cross lambs are especially acceptable amongst high- 
class frozen meat butchers.** 

In an able Paper on crossbred sheep read at Buffalo, U.S.A., 
Professor Shaw, of the Ontario Agricultural College, after 
referring to the improvement of the Merino without lessening 
the value of the wool, and the breed or breeds best Alapted for 
that purpose, says it is a fact that some breeds do not answer as 
well as others. He further says that the only sure evidence that 
wo can have that one breed will be able to effect improvement in 
another is that furnished by actual demonstration. Tried by 
this test the Shropshire ram has been found eminently adapted 
for the purpose of improving the average foundation stocks 
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(Merinos and Merino Grades) in the United States. Continuing, 
lie says the Shropshire- ram blends admirably with the Grade 
Merino Stock, covering the bony framework with lean and juicy 
meat, widening the body and making it deeper and thicker 
throughout. Tt also blends well with the grade Leicester sheep 
by increasing their hardihood and improving the quality of the 
meat by intermingling fat and lean. 

As recently as 1912 four of the largest firms in Australia (W. 
Arndts & Co . John Cooke & Co.. T. Borthvviek & Sons, Ltd., 
and Sims. Cooper A Co.) operating in the export trade, addressed 
a letter stating that, as the largest exporters in the trade in 
Vi<f'>ria and also doing extensive business in South Australia 
and Now South Wales, they felt it only right and their duty to 
sound a note of warning and at the same time give advico to 
breeders. They state that— 

“ In lilt* eailv veais of flic export Iamb trade in Australia it was largely 
built (ii> ami made sueressful by broedeis using pure Shropshire tains, the 
crosses from which wo have |>rovcd by expeiicnce an* eminently lilted for 
tin* b<‘st English tiade. Maturing qua ker than most other eioss<*«, the 
Sin opaline lamb at tlm eaihest possible age is good in ihe mosl \alliable 
joints, bark, loin and leg, and running to meal rather tlian fat, gi\es better 
results in dressed dead weight in piopmtmu to live weight than nn> olbei 
cross we know of. 

‘‘ For some years the majority of bieedeis followed tlit* right tiaek and 
bred the Sliropshiie cross, but the Iasi two or three seasons, owing largely, 
W’e believe, to the ris'* in cross bred wool, the majority have swung the otin i 
way and tried lo breed an export lamb trot by sues of olbei breeds, with 
veiy varying results, li ending, lmwevei, in I be wiong dneeLion. The 
constMpienee is rbal we now hnJ it impossible to got .is big ,t proportion of 
lambs lit for the best, home trade as formeily, those* other emsses rumpelling 
a huger tiuiuhor of lejeets than is usual fmm the Shropslnie, and those 
aeeeptcd not being equal fm our purposes to 11ml cross. 

1,1 And as icgards si*asons } our experience is t bat the Shropshire moss in a bad 
or indifferent season will come out e\en bet lei m piojioition than in a good 
one, wh< n oompaied with other breeds, as regards percentage lit for export 
So we must wain breeders that they are on the wrong ti.uk in (hopping the 
Slunpshho, and our aduee to them, it they want to help us to expand this 
trade and make Australian lamb more popular and a bettei price in the old 
country, and therefore none payable to ’lie hivedn, is to go in again largely 
for the Slnopslme. Not ioi a moment, do wo want to disparage olbei bieeds. 
All have their good points for their own sper lal purposes, lmt we say 
unhesitatingly that, throughout Austialia for tin* export Ja.uh trade we have 
found the Shropshire cross tin* best. Breeders must remember that the 
export trade can never be fostered and developed as it should he bv their 
trying to make the hone* trade a dumping ground tor simply unsuitable 
surplus stock hied for wool as the Hist and main consideration, and that if 
they value this trade and desiie to increase il to the immensity wo believe 
possible, then they must cater foi the trade and breed a lamb suitable for the 
heal English customer.” 
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Wool.™ -The quality of Shropshire wool can be classed as 50 
to oi\ with a staple of nice length, dense, fine in texture, and 
always readily saleable. Mr. S. 13. lloliings, the Bradiord Wool 
Expert, reporting on wool from a Shropshire-Merino cross, the 
property of Mr. W. A. llart, of South Africa, writes us follows :— 
“ Jt was sound in staple, very sliafty, nice, combing length, very 
clear, and free from wasty matters, though m the grease, and a 
good colour. The quality, as can only be expected, was hardly 
of a 00's count, it being classed as a 5(>'s wool, but for all that, 
in a blend of wool for ‘ tops * of our average 00‘s, such as is 
largely consumed in Bradford (England) it would have* been 
used most readily.” 

This good opinion of the wool was subsequently confirmed by 
wool experts on Bradford Exchange, and also by two noted wool 
brokers, Messrs. II. 1\ Hughes & Son and Messrs. Buxton, 
Bon aid & Oo. 

Then again, at the Royal Show at Darlington in 1920 M?. 
E. Craig Tanner's Shropshire Wool exhibit won the Champion 
Prize offered by the British Wool Federation for the best exhibit 
of wool in all the classes, a unique and highly prized distinction 
Sixteen pure breeds of sheep wer?‘. represented, in addition to 
four classes for crossbreds. 

Showyard. -—Tim establishment of the Shropshire Sheep 
Breeders' Association in 1882, combined with lilt' great export 
demand, induced breeders to enter tlx* Showyard, with the 
result that at the Jloyal Agricultural Show hold at Shrewsbury 
in 1881 no fewer than 875 Shropshire sheep were exhibited, 
against 120 of all other breeds added together. At this Show' 
00 breeders exhibited, hailing from many counties, including 
Ireland. 

In the United States and Canada Shropshire? are far more 
largely represented than am other breed. At the Chicago 
(U.K.A.) Show of 1921, the Grand Champion Wether, boating 
all breeds in open competition, was a Shropshire, exhibited by 
Mr. Jesse Andrews. 

Prices. —Shropshire Sheep have for many years (fully 10) 
commanded high prices, rams ranging up to 400 guineas, ram 
lambs to 180 guineas, ewes np to 70 guineas and ewe lambs to 
40 guineas. Those are of course for exceptional specimens, but 
at the same time good Shropshire Sheep have always found a 
ready market at very remunerative prices to the breeders. Prices 
naturally \ary according to the reputation of the flock and the 
quality, but at the present time the best class of rams can 
be bought at from 80 guinoas to 150 guineas, and useful sorts 
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from 20 guineas to 40 guineas. The best class of ewe will now 
cost from 12 guineas to 15 guineas, and a very useful class of 
ewe from 7 guineas to 8 guineas. 

Type.— The best type of Shropshire should possess (particu¬ 
larly in the male) a well-developed head, with clean and striking 
expression of countenance, a muscular neck well set on good 
shoulders, the body symmetrical and deep, placed as squarely 
as possible on short strong legs, due regard being paid to 
grandeur of style, the face and legs should be a nice soft black 
(not sooty) the head should be nicely covered, and the wool 
generally should be fine, of great density and length of staple. 

The skin should be nice cherry colour and the belly and 
scrotum (in the males) should be well woolled. 

Objections .—Horns in ram; speckled face, ears or legs; long 
heavy ears; thin open wool. 

In all breeds there are more or less two types, and it is to 
a certain extent the case with Shropshire Sheep. Some favour 
the short-legged, symmetrical, deep, lean-fleshed sheep, covered 
with a dense heavy fleece, while others prefer the longer-legged 
animal with more size, and possibly a little more bone. Per¬ 
sonally I have always considered the Shropshire Sheep as a 
medium-sized sheep of good qualify with a robust constitution, 
maturing early at small cost, admirably adapted as a general 
purpose sheep. What I wrote some years ago 1 again repeat, 
and it fully expresses my views on medium versus large sheep. 
Some farmers prefer a big, coarse sheep on long legs, but I am 
quite convinced of this, that the best rent-paying class is the 
moderate-sized sheep of good quality, because the butchers can 
sell them the more readily and at better prices, and a greater 
weight per acre can he raised than where the larger and coarser 
sheep is resorted to, for 100 ewes in the former instance require 
as much land for their support as 180-140 well-bred moderate- 
sized ewes 

Fecundity. —150 to 175 lambs per 100 ewes is the usual 
average. A census which the writer took some years ago from 
11.000 ewes gave a return of 108 lambs per 100 owes, and in 
addition to this Shropshire ewes are excellent mothers and great 
milk yielders. 

Adaptability and Hardihood .--The breed flourishes in every 
county in England, the humid climate of Ireland, the Highlands 
of Scotland and the mountainous districts of Wales, at altitudes 
up to 1,000 feet above sea level, and it is equally at home in 
every country in the world. 
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Descended originally from a semi-mountain breed, il is 
notoriously strong in constitution, and capable of withstanding 
extreme variations of heat and cold and is one of the most hardy 
breeds in existence. During the prolonged droughts which 
periodically visit Australia the hardihood of the Shropshire Sheep 
has been strikingly exemplified. Mr, Balli. ol Balaclava, South 
Australia, on his return homo, wrote as follows:— 

‘‘I at lived homo till right, and found that 32 per (<ut. of my Jlock sheep 
had perished during the 1900 drought., although the itm was 23 pel cent, 
understocked, and that, instead of marking seveial thousand lambs, some 
aOO were all my share for the year's increase. I must tell you t>8 per cent, of 
m\ Menno ewes died, and that those left only gave 8 percent, of lambs, 
whi 1st the Lincoln cjo.**- hied dr\ sheep lost 48 pcr eent. of their numbers. 
Ami now’ ioi a Shiopshhe comparison with these breeds. 1 lost one ewe of 
my Hind flock, and tin* by a dog, and the sheep, Mr. Kempc tell.- me, had by 
no means the best of tin* country to live on. and weie wholly unted by aititi- 
cial moults ; but the best test of their haidihood comes from the guide Hocks. 
These numbered one lifth of the sheep ; their loss has been but 8 per cent., 
and then inciease f>n per eent. Mr. Kompe also tells me these guides hud 
moie to withstand than rho others, as they were thought to be haulier. and so 
were given worse country to mu on. This evidence of the Mnopshne’s 
value to this couutiy of uneeitam lainfall is to me overwhelming." 

Management.- \ few words about management of Shropshire 
Sheep. Those sheep in their native counties are not kept all 
the year roitnd between hurdles like, some breeds, but are run on 
the pastures a good deal. When required they are good folding 
sheep, and do very well on rooK kale, cabbage, etc. 

Shropshire.** do not require 1 a large amount of corn, m I act 
they do hotter on moderate allowances of artificial food and are 
really very economical feeders. The secret of management is 
to keep the lambs going from birth and anange for a steady 
supply of suitable green foods. 

A great- point- with lambs is to keep them on land which lias 
not previously been hoa\ily slieeped. and the more often the 
land is turned over by the plough the less the danger of para¬ 
sitic disease. The usual custom is to mate the ewes to drop 
their lambs from the end of January to mid-March, and great 
care is taken in the mating both as regards conformation and 
pedigree. Tt is the usual practice to put them on fresh pastures 
at this period (ratting season). It is considered that it usually 
results in an early and prolific fall of lambs. 

After the mating season is finished the owes run on old pas¬ 
tures without any artificial assistance except in inclement 
weather, and as the season advances trough food is usually given, 
but great care must be taken to have a good supply of troughs, 
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and so avoid crushing. This artificial help usually consists of 
a mixture of oats, bran, and linseed cake, or boiled linseed 
mixed with a small amount of pulp and cut stuff. Feeding 
pregnant ewes entirely upon a dry ration is not recommended, 
but at the same time roots should be used vary sparingly. 

It is considered of great importance to get the ewes and lambs 
from the lambing fold as early as possible, and'for this purpose 
the young seeds supply all that is wanted, and in the case of 
twin lambs the ewes are put on a generous diet and when possible 
the lambs are allowed to run forward. The pasture is often 
supplemented with roots, kale and cabbage. 

Weaning usually takes place at the end of May or early in 
June according to circumstances, but it is found in practice that 
the food supplied at weaning time should be of a highly nutri¬ 
tious character and such as can be easily assimilated. Fresh 
seeds, supplemented with artificial food, with vetches, kale, or 
cabbage, provide all that is required. This carries the lambs 
to early autumn, when they are folded on roots, kale, etc. 

It is the iiRual custom to keep the breeding ewes during the 
summer on the poorest pastures that the form affords, otherwise 
thev are apt to lay on more flesh than is desirable in a breeding 
flock. 

To provide the young sheep with a regular rotation of green 
crops and other suitable foods the breeder must exercise con¬ 
siderable forethought. This can easily be done by planting so 
much winter tares and rye in the autumn: following up with 
spring tares, early Enfield Market cabbage, planted in February 
or March, according to the weather; the drilling of the early 
Enfield cabbage, early sheep fold and ox cabbage at intervals 
during the spring and summer months; assisted with while 
turnips, rape, kale, kohl rabi, in suitable quantities. A large 
flock can be kept in this manner. 


THE LARGE BLACK PIG. 

Sanders Spencer. 

This is another of those breeds of pigs which have increased 
enormously in popularity since a, society was formed to register 
the pedigrees of the pigs of the breed and to protect the interests 
of its breeders. Unlike the Cumberland and the Gloucester Old 
Spots the Large Black appears to have bad a dual origin, as 
large pigs of n black colour were bred to. a considerable extent 
in the Counties of Essex, Suffolk and a portion of Cambridge 
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and also in the South-West of England long before the first 
pig society was formed. The black pig of the Eastern Coun¬ 
ties was a long pig square in the quarters, with light fore end, 
rather flat ribs, fine in the hair, skin and tone, and somewhat 
long in the face and on the leg. The sows were prolific, and 
very good milkers; the young pigs were hardy and quick 
growers. These pigs were eminently suited to the outdoor life 
they led as most of the sows and the store pigs had the run of 
the pastures near the homestead during the winter and in many 
instances were folded or ran loose over the temporary grasses, 
mainly clovers sown on the arable lands, alternately with peas 
or beans each four years. A considerable number of these 
black pigs were also fattened on ” seeds,” the additional food 
usually being the beans or ]>eas grown on the farm. This feeding 
off the clovers and annual grasses with pigs was considered to 
be a splendid preparation for the following wheat crop. 

The large black pig common in the south-western coun¬ 
ties was of a somewhat different character, being shorter 
in the head, body and legs, heavier in the jowl and shoulder 
and not so square in the hind quarters nor so good in the hams. 
The variation in substance and the amount of fat carried might 
have been due in part to the climate and to the varying food 
requirements of the miner with his very severe toil and the 
less arduous employment of the Eastern Counties' residents. 
The Cornish large black shared with the Essex type those very 
valuable characteristics, prolificacy, free milking, hardihood 
and quick growth when young. 

The south-western large black pig was not generally known 
beyond its torders until the bacon factory was built at Redruth. 
For some time nearly tho whole of the fat jugs killed thereat 
were of the large black type common within the district. 
Although the factory was well equipped and managed on scien¬ 
tific principles the bacon failed to command the best prices on 
the markets beyond the district. The sides of bacon were 
declared to be too heavy in the fore-end, too short and with 
hams of a shape not suitable for the best markets. Some of 
the bacon was also said to be too fat and the bone too heavy. 
Boars of another colour were introduced but the local prejudice 
in favour of the black colour was great. 

A few years earlier, consumers of pork and manufacturers of 
bacon had become dissatisfied with the short, thick and compact 
pig with an excessive proportion of fat which had become 
"general in the Eastern Counties. One of the results of the 
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objections raised and of the discussion in the Press was the 
rehabilitation in public favour of the long-backed lean-fleshed 
large black which furnished long sides of lean bacon bnt was 
hot so well Buited for the fresh pork trade. A happy idea was 
acted upon by some Eastern Counties’ pig breeders who pro¬ 
ceeded into Cornwall for the purpose of inspecting the Cornish 
type of large black pig. It resulted in the purchase of a num¬ 
ber of the thick compact and heavy-fleshed pigs which when 
crossed with the boars of the Eastern Counties large black 
produced a far more suitable pig for bacon curers than could 
possibly be bred from a pure South-Western or Eastern Coun¬ 
ties bred pig. The interchange of breeding pigs between the 
two distant districts resulted in the evolution of a black which 
<an fairly claim to be the equal of any breed of pig for the 
production of large litters of quick-growing and early-maturing 
pigs. There is much to be said in favour of the claim that no 
breed of sow when crossed with a suitable white boar is 
superior, if equal, to a Large Black sow in the production of 
pigs for the highest price bacon. 

The Large Black pig lias extended to all parts of England 
and Wales and has actually invaded Scotland, where until quite 
lecent years the breeding of pigs was by no means general or 
popular. Many Large Black pigs aie also found in Ireland 
where the sows are very successful in producing pigs for the 
bacon factories when crossed with the thick type of Large 
White or Large White Ulster boars . It is also claimed that 
no breed of imjiorted pig can withstand the climate of South 
Afnta so well as the Large Black Eor some reason, not 
explained, pigs of nearly all other pure breeds degenerate 
quickly in South Africa, whore the dairying and bacon 
industries are fast becoming verv important, so that it is 
possible that the export trade in Large Black pigs to tropical 
or semi-tropical countries is likely to become of considerable 
extent bio further proof of the great popularity of the Large 
Black pig in the British Isles is required than the fact that 
the members of the Society number about 1,700. 

The revised scale of points is as follows:— 

Head —Medium length and wide between the ears ... 5 

Ears.—Long, thin, inclined well over tlie face, with 

nose of medium length . 4 

Jowl.--'Medium size . 8 

Neck.—Fairly long and muscular . 8 

Obutt ,—Wide and deep. J ... 8 





Fig. 2.—Largo Black Boar, 
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Shoulders.-—Well developed, in line with the ribs ... 8 

Back.—Long and level. 15 

Ribs.—Well sprung ... . 5 

Loin.—Broad . 5 

Sides.—Very deep . 8 

Belly and Blank.—Thick and well developed ... ... 7 

Quarters.—Long, wide and not drooping ... ... 8 

HamR.—Large and well filled to hocks . 10 

Tail.—Set high, of moderate size . 8 

Legs. —Short, straight, flat and strong . 5 

Skin and Coat.—Pine and soft, with moderate quan¬ 
tity of straight silky hair . 8 
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Objections. 

Head.—Narrow forehead or “ dished ” nose. 
Ears.—Thick, coarse or pricked. 

Coat.—Coarse or curly, with rose; bristly mane. 
Skin.—Wrinkled. 

Disqualification. 

Colour.—Any other than black. 

****** 


DEPTH OF SOWING GRASS AND 
CLOVER SEEDS. 

R. D. Williams, B.Sc., 

Plant Breeding Station, Aberysitcyih 


The cultural operations connected with the covering ot grasses 
and clover seeds vary considerably, not only in different parts 
of the country but very often on different farms in the same dis¬ 
trict. The underlying principles of many of these operations 
are diametrically opposite: for instance, some authorities hold 
the view that the best results are obtained by merely sowing the 
seeds on the surface during a wet spell, while others advocate 
driving the larger seeds, such as rye grasses, tall fescue and 
cocksfoot along with the seeds of the nurse crop, thus covering 
the ^eeds to nsUrively great depths.* ■ ■ 

, y3lh<y,£ev<eritig operations commonly practised bury the seeds 
to vaiying depths intermediate between these two extremes.' It 
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By Professor T. Wibberfey. 
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is the practice of some to cover the seeds lightly by merely roll¬ 
ing them in; others aim at covering the seeds more deeply by 
using various kinds of harrows—chain, bush, and peg harrows, 
or a special seed harrow. Moreover, the depth at which the 
seeds are buried not only depends on the kind of harrow used 
but also on the number of times the operations are repeated. 
A coulter drill or the Cambridge roller fitted with a special seed 
box is not infrequently employed. 

As a general rule the nature of the soil and the depth require¬ 
ments of the different seeds are not taken into consideration when 
deciding on tho method to employ; this is generally based on the 
custom of tho district. 

In view of the general tendency to increase the acreage under 
grass and the losses which frequently occur as a direct result of 
poor take, which are the more serious in the case of leys intended 
to be left down for a number of years, greater attention should be 
paid to field problems connected with laying down land to grasses 
and clovers. 

The best depths for sowing seeds of different cereds have been 
investigated by Perkins and Rpafford in Australia,* while the 
best depths for sowing red clover seeds have been investigated at 
Wisconsin and Michigan Experiment Stations, U.R.A.t As far 
as tho writer is aware, but few experiments dealing with grasses 
and clovers have* been previously carried out in this country t 

Aims and Description of the Experiment. -The investiga¬ 
tions here discussed were carried out during 1919 and 1920 with 
the following species 

Clovers.—Red Clover. 

White Clover. 

Grasses.—Perennial Rye Grass. 

Cocksfoot. 

Meadow Foxtail. 

Rough Stalked Meadow Grass. 

Pot Cultures. —A preliminary experiment was conducted at 
the laboratories with numerous pot cultures. 

All pots used were of uniform size. The soil had been air 
dried. The seeds were sown on the surface and at depths of 

° Experiments Relating to the Depths of Sowing of some Agricultural 
Seeds. By Perkins ami Spafford. Journal ol' Dept, of Agriculture, South 
Australia, Vol. XV, Nos. 3-(}, 11)10. 

f Forage Plants and their Culture. By Chailcs V. Piper, 1914. 

J Findlay has conducted experiments with Red Clover, hut does not give 
detailed results : see Red Clover, Bull. No. 24, The North of Scotland College 
of Agriculture, by Wrn. M. Findlay, N.D.A. 
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J, b b &> i> 1* and 1J in.; these eight depths constituted 
a series. 

The method of procedure adopted in preparing the pots for 
germination was as follows : Each pot was first filled to the 
required depth—marked on the pot—with a definite amount of 
soil in accordance with the volume of the pot below the depth 
mark. After the soil had been carefully levelled to the depth 
mark 100 seeds were sown at 1 cm. apart. The seeds were 
covered to the appropriate depth by filling the pot with a calcu¬ 
lated weight of soil, which was then compressed and levelled to 
the “ surface mark.” By this method all the pots received 
equal weights of soil, which occupied equal volumes and which 
was compressed to the same degree of compactness, while the 
seeds were buried to the exact depths required. The pots 
received the same initial amount of water, and were afterwards 
watered every two or throe days as required. Each series was 
allowed to germinate at room temperature and was treated alike 
in all respects. The number of surface seedlings was counted 
every seven days. For tin* purpose of these experiments the 
I< nn “surface seedlings” is applied, in the case' of surface 
sowings, to seedlings w r ith radicles properly fixed in the soil, 
and in the ease of covered sowings only to seedlings which had 
reached the surface. 

Box Cultures. —During May, June and July, 1920. a similar 
experiment was carried out in boxes in the open, but protected 
from birds by means of a wire cage. Seeds won' sown on the 
surface and at eight depths from in. to 8 in., 500 seeds being 
sown in each box in rows 1 in. apart and \ in. between the 
seeds in the row r s. The ordinary soil, which had boon freed of 
stones, was used for this purpose. The method of procedure 
adopted in preparing the boxes for germination w r as similar to tlx * 
method described under pot cultures: the surface seedlings were 
counted every 14 days. 

Bed Cultures. —This experiment w r us carried out on duplicated 
beds 42 in. by 18 in. on one of the Station’s experimental 
grounds. 500 seeds were sown in each bed in rows 2 in. 
apart and f in. between the seeds in the rows. The different 
depths were gauged by means of a graduated wwden frame of 
the same dimensions as the beds. The frame was pressed into 
the soil until the required depth was reached. The soil was then 
removed and the floor of the frame carefully levelled. The seeds 
were covered by replacing the removed soil, which was pressed 
down to the original surface mark. 



Table shouting (a) the percentage number of Surface Seedlings , and (li) the weight of Green Fodder given by various species of 

Grasses and Clovers when the seeds were soum at different depths. 
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Owing to the abnormally wet Weather experienced during the 
Bummer of 1920, the sowing of this experiment was postponed 
until the latter half of August: unfortunately the season proved 
to be too late for sowing white clover, meadow foxtail and rough 
stalked meadow grass, and as the germination was tot) poor th<> 
seedlings of these species were not counted. 

The numbers of surface seedlings of the other three species 
were counted four weeks ufter sowing, while the produce from 
the duplicate beds was cut and weighed about eight months 
after sowing (8th April, 19*21’). At the same date the number 
of fillers per plant was counted on 50 tvpical plants from each 
bed. 

The number of seeds employed in those three experiments 
was :— 

Pot CulturcK ... ... ... ... ... 2<1,8(H) seeds. 

Box „ ... ... ... ... ... 27.0 mi 

Bed „ . M.000 ,. 

Total ... 107,800 „ 

Soil .—The soil used in the pot and box experiments was taken 
from the plot on which the beds were sown. It was a light loam, 
which is the typical soil of the district. 

Scorh .—The seeds used in the three experiments were care¬ 
fully selected from the same bulks. All light and imperfect seeds 
were discarded, while the clover seeds were rubbed between sand¬ 
paper so as to reduce the number of hard seeds present ; the 
rubbing had the effect of increasing the percentage germination 
of red clover from 81 to 94. The selected seeds were tested for 
germination before commencing the investigations. 

Red Clover. —A glance at the Table will show that the number 
of surface seedlings at depths of § in. and over was very consider¬ 
ably lower in the pot cultures than at corresponding depths in 
the box and bed cultures. The poor results given by the pot 
cultures can be explained by the fact that the seeds were sown 
much too thickly in the pots—about 10 times as thickly as 
normal field seeding. As a result, the layers of soil overlying the 
seeds were completely raised by the pressure exerted by the very 
broad cotyledons of the seedlings, so that practically the only 
seedlings that reached the surface were those which were for¬ 
tunate enough to work their way up through the cracks in the 
soil. 

A comparison of the results given by the different depths in 
the box and bed experiments proves very conclusively that red 
clover seeds should never be left uncovered. Covering the seeds 
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to the very shallow depth of in. had the effect of increasing 
the number of surface seedlings by more than 100 per cent. 
It is also equally clear that only failures in “ take ” may be 
expected when the seeds are covered to depths of 2 or 8 in. 
since at 2 in. only 58 per cent, reached the surface while the 
3 in. depth gave only 0 per cent, of surface seedlings. 

These experiments show that the best results are obtained when 
the seeds are buried to a deptli of not greater than 1 in. To 
ensure that the seeds are properly covered a method of covering 
by which the seeds are buried to average depths of J in. to if in. 
should be adopted. Moreover, the young seedlings will not run 
so much risk of being killed off as a result of a sudden spell of 
dry weather at these depths as they would if covered too lightly. 
Although J in. to \ in. beds gave heavier yields than the J in. 
and in. beds in a very wet season, it is highly probable that 
those yields would ho reversed in a normally dry year. 

Tt appears from the following figures, which give the average 
number of stems per plant at about eight months after sowing, 
that surface and deep sowings (e.gr., 1 in. and 2 inJ have a 
detrimental effect on stem formation during the early stages in 
the life of the plants :— 

Depths ... ... Surface ^ in. -J- in. $ in. 1 in. 2 in. 

Numbei of sterns pci plant 2*2 3*0 2 8 .4*2 2*6 2*4 

The Causes of Failure of Surface Sowings, —When the red 
clover seeds are left uncovered the thick radicles of the seedlings 
are unable to enter the soil immediate!}" germination takes place. 
This is partly due to the very blunt nature of the root tips 
and partly to the fact that the root hairs are too short and matted 
to act as such efficient organs of anchorage as in the case ot 
certain of the grasses. As the radicles and hypocotyls increase 
in length the seeds are pushed hack often to a distance of 1J in. 
before any of the seedlings become fixed, but if the seeds are 
held in position by a light covering of soil the radicles are able 
to force their way into the soil at once. That this is the case 
was proved by the following experiment. Seeds were sown on 
the surface in four pots. The seeds in two of the pots were 
lightly pegged down by means of notched matchsticks, the other 
two pots were kept as controls. The results 10 days after sowing 
are given below:— 

P er cen tage Per cm tage seedlings with 

Germination. radicles fixed in the soil . 

Pegged ... 95 ‘ 84 

Unpegged ... 92 4 
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A rough surface very materially assists the seedlings to become 
attached to tlie soil. Two series of tests wero put up: in one 
case tho seeds wero sown on the surface on soil previously pressed 
and in the other on a non-pressed surface; in the former case 85 
per cent, and in the latter 08 per cent, of the seedlings became 
fixed to the soil. It would thus appear obvious that the soil 
should not be rolled prior to sowing when it is not intended to 
cover the seeds. 

Germination is slower from surface than from covered seeds; 
and especially so if the soil is inclined to be fairly dry. The 
following figures giving the percentage of germination fourteen 
days after sowing show the extent of the difference :— 

Surface. At -\th in. 

Pot Cultures ... * ... 52 ... ... 88 

Box ,, . 55 . 90 

Effect of Light on Germination .—That light has not the same 
detrimental (or even any retarding) effect on tho germination 
of red clover seeds as it has on the germination of certain grass 
seeds* was shown by the following experiment. In order to 
equalise evaporation a number of surface sown pots were covered 
with largo petrie dishes, half of which had been made imperme¬ 
able to light by covering them w T ith thick, brown paper. Both 
series w’erc allowed to germinate under normal room conditions. 
The average results after 10 days’ germination were :— 

Germination. 

Exposed to light ... ... ... ... ... 95 per cent. 

Kept in the dark ... ... ... ... ... 90 per cvnt. 

The Behaviour of Red Clover Seeds when Covered at different 

Depths. —The seeds were sown at 12 depths varying from in. 

to 0 in. round the sides of large glass tubes in order to keep the 
seeds and seedlings under observation. The tubes were covered 
w r ith brown paper and kept in a dark room at ordinary tempera¬ 
ture (maximum about 12° C.). 

It was found tha.t the seeds germinated equally well and at 
about the same rate at all depths down to 4 in.—the percentage 
germination at these depths only varied from 75 per cent, to 
85 per cent., but at 5 in. only 10 per cent, of the seeds germi¬ 
nated, while at 6 in. not a single seed germinated although 
water was imbibed by the seeds. The failure of the seeds to 
germinate at depths of 5 and 6 in. was no doubt due to lack of 

* Contributions regarding the germination of unhullod and nalced Timothy 
seeds. By M. Heinrich, Landw. Versuchst. 93 : Botanical Abstracts, Vol. VIT r 
No. 3, 1921. 
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sufficient air at these depths, since the other factors controlling 
germination were constant for all the tubes. 

The percentage number of seedlings that had reached the 
surface in 22 days after sowing is given below:— 

Perccn tatjc Surf ace 

Depth. Seed liny 8 * 

£ in. . . . t>5 

J and J in. . 75 

$ in. . . 55 

1—Gin. ... ... 0 

This experiment shows that rod clover seedlings are unable to 
reach the surface when sown too deeply, and this mainly on 
account of the large surface which the broad cotyledons offer to 
the resistance of the soil. When buried at depths of 1 to 4 in. 
the pressure was so great that the hypbcotyls of many seedlings 
were forced to assume a horizontal position, some being bent 
right back and forced to grow in the same direction as the 
radicles. Even at the fairly shallow depths of 3 to 1 in. the 
seedlings experienced considerable difficulty in working their 
way through, as was shown by the very tortuous course followed 
by the much thickened hypoeotyls. 

Conclusions. —(1) The best depth at which to sow red clover 
seeds in light loamy soils appears to be J to ^ in.t 

(2) Only a very small percentage of the seedlings may be 
expected to establish themselves if the seeds are left uncovered. 

(8) Many of the seedlings are unable to reach the surface if 
the seeds are buried to depths of over an inch. 

(To hi concluded.) 


* The soil in the tubes was prefer) very hard, hence the reason for the 
percentage of surface seedlings being lower than in tbe pot experiments. 

f of. Findlay (loc. eit.) who states that he obtained the best results when 
tbe seeds were covered by about \ in. of soil; lie also states that it is 
necessary to sow the seeds deeper on a dry than on a wet soil. 
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THE WORTHING FRUIT GROWING 
INDUSTRY. 

A. G. Leeney. 

In that part of Sussex which is bounded by the river Adur on 
the east and tho Arun on the west there lies, between the South 
Downs and the sea, a tract of land some fifteen miles by four 
miles, whereon has been developed the Worthing fruit growing 
industry. 

The natural advantages are many : the soil for the most part 
is rich and deep, the hills to the north are of sufficient height to 
keep off the cold north and north-east winds, while the L.B. and 
S.C.li. line from London to Brighton and Portsmouth, with 
stations every two or three miles, runs through the centre of it, 
providing an efficient sendee to London and the northern mar¬ 
kets. There is an unfailing water supply, ample sunshine and 
an average rainfall. 

Worthing’s fruit fame goes back some 600 years, when the 
great Archbishop, Thomns-a-Becket, had a country residence at 
West Tarring, now a part of the borough of Worthing, in the gar¬ 
den of which he grew the luscious figs which for many centuries 
constituted Worthing's chief claim to fame in the fruit w T orld. 
Figs are still grown, although Worthing has now to give the 
palm for quality to Guernsey. In the Worthing district there 
are now some 250 fruit growers, who between them employ 
somewhere between 1,500 and 2.000 men, and if the individual 
successes have not been so striking as in some other districts, at 
least it can be claimed that the industry has afforded to those 
engaged in it a comfortable living in one of the most favoured 
climates in the world. 

It is difficult to realise in these days, when the consumption 
of tomatoes in this country exceeds 100,000 tons per annum, 
that it is less than fifty years since the first glass-house for grow¬ 
ing tomatoes for market, w r as put up in Worthing, while the 
tomato itself was regarded by the retailer as somewhat of a 
curiosity and w r as labelled by him ‘‘ Love Apple ” : indeed the 
fruit trade itself is of comparative modern development, as men 
who are still engaged in the business well remember. 

Although mere names will not mean much to the majority of 
readers, it will interest many growers still living to mention that 
(VBryrne, George Purser, and George Beer were among the 
pioneers of the glasshouse industry, and that parts of their 
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original houses are still in existence, although probably rather 
like the boy’s pocket knife, which had had four new blades and 
two new handles. It was quickly realised that tomatoes, cucum¬ 
bers and grapes could be grown to perfection under glass, and 
the pioneers were followed by the men who had gained a little 
experience as foremen and “ hands ” of the earlier growers. 

The growth of the industry was rapid for twenty-five years. 
The houses most in favour for cucumbers were 16 ft. wide with 
10 ft. rafters, and for tomatoes and grapes 20 ft. wide with 14 ft. 
rafters. While probably these sizes are most suitable for 
cucumber and grape growing, the Guernsey and Lea Valley 
growers consider the Worthing tomato houses to be much too 
small. 

The popular south coast resorts have developed greatly during 
the past twenty years, and one would think that the fruit-growing 
industry would have expanded to a commensurate degree. The 
demand for tomatoes, cucumbers and grapes has “iiormously 
increased all over the country during the same period, but the 
demand has been supplied by the Lea Valley, the Channel 
Islands, and by Holland and Belgium, while the development 
of the Worthing district has been slow. At one time an easy 
first, Worthing now has to take third place to Guernsey and 
the Lea Valley. 

It is worth while to compare the conditions ruling in the three 
districts in order to ascertain, if possible, the reason for Worth¬ 
ing’s failure to advance as rapidly as other districts. The chief 
factors are cost of land, quality of land, climate and transport. 

In the matter of cost, land in the Channel Islands costs more 
than in the Worthing district, which in its turn is much more 
expensive than the Lea Valley; for quality, land at Worthing 
is at least the equal of either of the other districts, and is almost 
certainly superior to the Lea Valley. So far as climate is con¬ 
cerned, Guernsey has an advantage over Worthing for earliness, 
whilo in this respect the Lea Valley is a very bad third. Earli¬ 
ness, however, is not the only factor: the Channel Islands are 
exposed to the full force of the Atlantic south-westerly gales, and 
growers are compelled to erect much hoavior, stronger, and 
therefore more expensive, structures than their competitors on 
the mainland. Worthing is also exposed to the wind, and, while 
growers can build much cheaper than Guernseymen, they are 
compelled to build considerably heavier than the Lea Valley'men. 

Transport. —It is when transport is considered that one 
realises the advantages the Lea Valley growers have over those 
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of Worthing and the Channel Islands. The North London men 
gather their crop in the morning, load it on motor lorries at the 
packing sheds, whence it is taken by road to Covent Garden in 
less than two hours. Worthing is sixty miles from Covent 
Garden, and, although three attempts have been made to estab¬ 
lish a motor-lorry service, they have all failed to compete success¬ 
fully with the railway. The Worthing men do, however, pack 
in the morning and load the fruit train which leaves Worthing 
station at 12.80 mid-day, the produce arriving at Covent Garden 
between 4 and 5 in the afternoon. In the matter of trans¬ 
port the Guernseymen are at an even groater disadvantage; the 
G.W.R. and the L. and S.W.R. give an excellent service of both 
passenger and cargo boats, but, even so, the produce does not 
reach Covent Garden until the morning of the second day after 
despatch. 

The difficulty of transport is a real one, but it is not sufficient 
to explain Worthing's recent slow progress. 

The Worthing Glass-Houses. —The lay-out of the Worthing 
nurseries is faulty and uneconomical. For the most part the 
houses are small, and they are scattered and heated by a multi¬ 
plicity of small boilers sot in an equally large number of stoke¬ 
holds, awkwardly placed and difficult of access. The Worthing 
pioneer, and, unfortunately, his successor of to-day, thought in 
terms of houses: the Lea Valiev man. on the other hand, has had 
the experience of earlier growers to build upon, and lias always 
thought in terms of acres. While the Worthing grower has 
(bought of putting up houses in which to force stuff, the Lea 
Valley man haR conceived the idea of covering in acres of ground 
with glass, in order to grow produce under artificial conditions. 
His lighter and therefore cheaper structures, involving less 
capital outlay, and the largo saving effected in transport, have 
enabled him to produce at a lower cost than either of his principal 
competitors. 

Crops. —In the matter of packing great strides have been 
made. It seems almost incredible in these days, when 
“ trunks ” are chiefly used for packing chrysanthemums, that at 
one time the favourite package for cut bloom was the Is. cross- 
handle basket. There are men still engaged in packing at 
Worthing who used to pack chrysanthemums in the cross-handles 
The cultivation of the chrysanthemum is carried on extensively 
in the district, the mid-season and late varieties being “ lifted 
to follow cucumbers, tomatoes, and grapes, which with the 
chrysanthemums form the leading crops grown locally. Mush- 
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rooms and carnations are also specialised in by a few firms with 
much more than a local reputation. Early beans and forced 
strawberries are also important crops, although Worthing no 
longer maintains its reputation for the latter. 

Worthing tomatoes have a great reputation, but Covent Garden 
regards Worthing grapes as of more importance, and the early 
Hambros, which have long been a speciality of the district, are 
eagerly sought after by the commission salesmen for distribution 
all over the country, in this domain Worthing has advantages 
which even now are not fully realised; climatic conditions rule 
the Lea Valley right out. while both the Guernsey and Belgian 
growers have transport difficulties to contend with, which in the 
case of grapes arc greater than with tomatoes. While it is true 
that lightness of crop in the very early houses makes their pro¬ 
duction a doubtful economic success, it is nevertheless a fact that 
both Hambros and Muscats grown for marketing before the out¬ 
door strawberry crop, come less into competition with supplies 
from other centres, and therefore realise more satisfactory returns 
than produce marketed later in the year. It is by taking advan¬ 
tage of their favourable climate that the Worthing men can con¬ 
tinue to achieve success. Early tomatoes, beans, Hambros, 
Muscats and cucumbers will enable them to compete with other 
sources of supply, and. fortunately, nothing can take away from 
them their climatic advantage. 

Cucumbers for Export.—Before the war Worthing did a con¬ 
siderable export business with Germany in winter encumbers, and, 
practically had a monopoly of the business, as the cost of carriage 
beat the Guornsoymen. who had to give up growing cucumbers, 
while the Lea Valiev >s too cold to compete with Worthing during 
the winter. 

Recent Developments.—In 1921 there has been a develop¬ 
ment of building in the district, and, as the construction of the 
new places is on the lines of the most successful Lea Valley 
establishments, it will bo interesting to w'atch the progress made 
in these up-to-date nurseries. 
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SUGAR BEET GROWING 
IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

R. G. Ridling, 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

The writer has spent several weeks in the Low Countries 
making a close study of the methods adopted there in the culti¬ 
vation of sugar* beet, and an attempt has been made in the 
following article to deal with some of the points that may be of 
service to British growers. 

Soil. —Though the sugar beet will grow well in most soils, it 
does best on the medium and more friable soils. In Belgium 
and Holland it is grown on soils which have the texture of fine 
and coarse silts. In the province of Zeeland, e.g. y the soil is 
alluvial and contains a high percentage of calcium carbonate, 
while in North Brabant the soil is of a distinctly sandy character. 
Land which produces good crops of mangolds does not necessarily 
produce good crops of beet, so that farmers should choose the site 
for cultivation with care, and preference should be given to the 
lighter portions of the farm. 

Careful consideration should be given to tho drainage of the 
land, for land which “ lies wet ” is in every sense unsatis¬ 
factory. In Holland great stress is laid upon the advantages of 
“ thorough *’ drainage, but many farmers adopt a system of 
open surface drains. These are 18 inches deep, and are placed 
from 9 to 25 feet apart according to the texture of the soil, with 
outlets into a main drain 2 feet 6 inches in depth. Examination 
of lands so drained during the wet months of the year showed 
(hat all surplus water was effectively removed. 

Rainfall* —This is an important factor in the cultivation of 
the beet crop. In Holland it is stated that the best results are 
obtained when there is plenty of rain during the late spring and 
early summer to enable the seeds to germinate, and the young 
plants to make quick growth, followed, when the roots are well 
formed, by dry conditions for the maturing of the plants and the 
formation of a high sugar content. This fact has been estab¬ 
lished also in the laboratories of the sugar factories. Not only 
is the sugar content higher in a dry summer, but when once the 
plants have come well away in the spring a dry period does not 
have an adverse effect on the weight of the crop. In the dry 
season of 1921, where the beet was planted early, as in Zeeland, 
the weight of the crop was 20 per cent, above the average, but 
late planting in parts of Belgium resulted in many eases in great 
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loss. This emphasises the importance of rainfall during 
germination and until the plants have formed a well-developed 
root system. 

Place in Rotation. —The beet crop is normally taken after a 
straw crop, and would in England occupy the place now taken 
by roots in the rotation. For long there has been dissatisfaction 
among farmors with the root crop on account of the high cost of 
production and the relatively low return. Whether sugar beet 
will assist the farmer in this matter is still a subject for experi¬ 
ment, but it can conceivably take the place of part of the roots 
now grown, with some financial benefit. The cleaning of the 
land is as easy under a crop of beet as under swedes or mangolds, 
and is of just as much importance, so that its introduction would 
cause no disturbance of present practice. 

Tillage. —The land requires very thorough tillage for this 
crop, and farmers are particularly careful that the operations are 
carried out so that drilling may be commenced as early in April 
as the weather will pemit. The sequence of operations adopted 
in Holland and Belgium is :— 

Autumn. 2 ploughing anil thorough cleaning. 

Spiing. Manuring. 

Cultivation. 

Rolling. 

2 lmrrowings. 

Manuring. 

Drilling. 

Light harrowing. 

Rolling. 

The two plougliings an' carried out with an interval of at least 
a month between, and the land lies in furrow during the winter. 
The sub-soiling plough is used once during the rotation, usually 
when the clover land is being ploughed up. 

Manuring. —It is freely recognised that different types of land 
have different manurial needs, so that hard and fast rules for 
manuring the beet crop cannot be laid down, but the matter is 
so important that it should be the subject of careful thought. It 
must be remembered fliat fhe beet responds well to heavy 
manuring. 

The application of farmyard manure to beet land is not 
favoured in Holland, but a dressing of 10 tons to the acre is 
frequently given in Belgium. Dutch farmers prefer to give 20 
tons of farmyard manure per acre to the land at such a place in 
the rotation that one or preferably two crops have been removed 
before fhe beet crop is planted. They affirm that the highest 
sugar percentages follow such a practice, and that maturing of 
the crop is more regular. 
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Mineral manures are very freely used, and successful growers 
of beet in the Low Countries give the following applications as 
suitable for the production of good returns in their respective 
districts:— 


Holland : Zeeland . 
Belgium : Velm 


Supe rp hasp It a te 
or 

Basic slag. 
owt. per acre. 
5 
8 


Kainit 

or 

Syhnnit. 
cwt. per acre. 

8 


Ammonium sulphate 
or 

Nitrate of Soda . 
cwt. per acre. 
2—4 
4 


The applications used in Zeeland have been established as 
the result of controlled experimental work. In these experi¬ 
ments, kainit, at the rate of 8 cwt. per acre, was added to the 
manures given above, but since this application did not in any 
way improve the crop, and since the alluvial soil contains 
sufficient available potash, the practice of using kainit was dis¬ 
continued in that part of the country. In North Brabant, 
however, and in Belgium, applications of potash manures are 
necessary. 

The amounts of mineral manures applied in the Belgian 
district quoted above illustrate the variation of manurial needs 
according to the type of soil. The applications are higher than 
those given by farmers in other parts of the country, but it must 
be admitted that during this dry year such heavy manuring 
proved advantageous, for the crops there were both early and 
heavy. A much more general Belgian manuring is :— 

10 tons of farmyard manure, applied early in autumn. 

5 cwt. superphosphate or basic slag. 

8 cwt. kainit or sylvinit. 

8 cwt. ammonium sulphate or nitrate of soda. 

When the dressings given above are compared with those adopted 
in England, the outstanding differences are in the amounts of 
superphosphate and nitrogenous manures. The large dressing 
of nitrate of soda or of sulphate of ammonia has proved its useful¬ 
ness. The nitrogen forces the plant into early growth and 
prevents any check throughout the growing season, but this 
continued growth does not, as one might expect, delay the time 
of harvesting. From the results observed in the Low Countries, 
it appears that an increase in the amount of quick acting nitro¬ 
genous manures might be of advantage in England. 

The farmyard manure should be applied and spread before the 
second ploughing in the autumn. The superphosphate or slag, 
and the kainit, are sown at the end of December or during the 
early part of January whenever the weather is favourable. The 
nitrogenous manure is sown in doses, the first just before 
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drilling and the second immediately after singling. The applica¬ 
tion of the manures in this way should give the best results, for 
it allows time for the necessary chemical actions in the soil, and 
by the time the seeds have germinated the plant food has become 
available. Continental farmers consider that the early sowing 
of mineral.manures is not associated with loss. 

Seeds and Sowing.—Many varieties of sugar beet are avail¬ 
able to the grower, but, as a rule, seed that is foreign to the 
district is planted. Before 1911 most of the seed that was used 
in both Holland and Belgium was obtained from French growers, 
but important factors sent the trade into German hands. The 
German merchants sold their seed with guarantees of minimum 
germinating capacity, true variety, and minimum sugar per¬ 
centage, and these guarantees served to capture the trade. 

Formerly each farmer cultivated that variety which he fancied 
most, but recently a different system has been instituted. The 
farmer purchases his seed from the factory that buys his roots, 
and this ensures that each factory is dealing with only those 
varieties which it can most satisfactorily handle, as well as 
assuring it of a definite supply of roots of uniform character and 
variety. At the moment great care is needed in the importation 
of Continental seed, for there is a general complaint among the 
farmers of the Low Countries of seed adulteration. 

Before sowing, the Dutch farmers of Zeeland treat the seed 
with a 2 per cent, solution of copper sulphate. It is thoroughly 
wetted on a stone floor, piled in heaps, and covored with a cloth 
soaked in the solution. It is allowed to remainior 12 or 15 hours, 
and then spread and air dried. This treatment, it is considered, 
reduces the loss of Beed through attacks by the wireworm. 

The drilling of the seed begins as early in April as weather 
permits, and is usually completed about the middle of May. 
About 18 or 20 lb. of seed per acre is Bown in rows from 14 to 
16 inches apart. It is never sown more than f inch in depth, 
and if the ground be damp J inch deep is quite sufficient. 

Xntertillage. —The intertillage of the beet crop differs in 
nowise from that given to the root crop in Britain. Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the necessity of keeping the crop 
clean, for on this its success is largely dependent. When four 
leaves appear the singling is commenced, and the plants are 
left 14 inches apart in the rows. Immediately singling is com¬ 
pleted the second dose of nitrogenous manure is applied, and 
this serves to prevent that check to the growth of the plant 
which often follows rough usage. 
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Harvesting. —This begins at the end of September and con¬ 
tinues till mid-November. Slight frosts will not harm the roots, 
and it is better to delay the lifting till the ground is really needed 
for preparation for the next crop. The late lifting allows the 
action that follows the application of large dressings of potash 

.. 3 Ft.- ..> 




Pig.3.-Topping Knife. 

manures to become completed, and larger quantities of sugar 
are formed and stored in the roots. The crop can 
be ploughed out with a special light plough, or a satisfactory 
substitute for this can be made by removing the mould 
boards from a common single furrow plough and so adjusting 
the wheels that the chisel-pointed share cuts to a depth of 9 or 
10 incheB. This method is not recommended except where the 
farmer can personally supervise the work, for it increases the 
possibility of damage to the roots. 

The practice usually adopted in Holland and Belgium is lifting 
by hand. When the soil is dry and friable, the labourer uses 
a short, stout two-pronged fork as shown in Pig. 1. This fork 
Is about 7‘inches long, with the prongs’not more' than 4 inches 
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apart. Should the conditions be wet, the fork is replaced by a 
light graft-like tool illustrated in Fig. 2. Either of these tools 
will enable the workman to dig or lever the beet from the soil 
with ease. As the beets are lifted they are placed in rows, with 
leaves all pointing in one direction. This is important, since it 
saves labour in topping. 

Topping. —Each labourer carries in his belt a topping knife 
similar to a butcher's chopper weighing about 1 lb. (Fig. 8.). 

Having lifted a row of beet, he returns, and, picking up each 
beet by means of the curved point of his knife, he tops it by a 
quick straight cut, the cut being made at the level of the lowest 
leaf scar. The roots are then thrown into heaps. 

The topping of the beet in the correct position is a matter that 
requires strict supervision. If it is topped too near the leaves, 
the farmer loses part of the crown, which contains valuable 
cattle food, yet for the extra weight in the roots he receives no 
credit from the factory manager, for the crown is of little value 
for sugar extraction. When returning for his lifting tool, the 
labourer covers the heaps of roots with leaves to prevent drying, 
or damage by severe frosts before carting is possible. 

The lifting, topping, and loading into carts, is usually done by 
piecework, and gangs of men go from farm to farm for this 
alone. In loading the beets into the carts, they use a concave 
five-pronged fork, the points of each prong being enlarged and 
rounded to prevent the penetration of the roots. 

Mechanical Harvesting. —Mechanical lifting is carried out 
only where the beets are grown on a large scale. Various 
machines have been devised to do the work quickly and simply. 
At a demonstration at Gembloux, in Belgium, in September, two 
machines carried out the work of topping and lifting expeditiously 
and efficiently. A Belgian machine did the work in two opera¬ 
tions. Several rows were first topped by a separate machine 
drawn by horses, the tops and crowns being mechanically raked 
into heaps for carting. This machine was followed by a digger 
drawn by a light tractor. A machine sold by M. Gnichard, of 
Lieusaint, France, is a combined topper and lifter light enough 
to be drawn by three horses, which will top and Jift 2J acres of 
beet in a day of 8 hours. 

The topper consists of a drum capable of vertical movement, 
and directly in the rear of this a knife which beheads the beet. 
When the dram comes into contact with the beet tops, these are 
drawn in and the knife is forced against the crown of the plant. 
The severed tops are deposited in rows on one side of the 
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machine. With this machine the tops are macerated, and will 
serve best as green manure. Behind the topper is the share 
which lifts the beets from the soil without damaging them in 
any way. A set of forks, similar to those in the Martin potato 
digger, turns at some speed behind the share, and catching the 
roots, throws them into a large drum, where the adhering earth 
is removed. The beets are carried by cross bars to the top of 
the drum and dropped into a hopper whieh will hold about 440 lb. 
This hopper can be emptied by the machine mechanic quickly 
and easily, and it leaves, every 40 or 80 yards, a heap of Beets 
that can be readily removed by the following carts. Harvesting 
of beets with machines of this type is similar to, but much less 
expensive than, harvesting potatoes on a large scale. 

Use of Tops. —The farmer must decide for himself what will 
be done with the leavos and crowns, but there are several pos¬ 
sibilities. They make excellent green manure and can be profit¬ 
ably ploughed in. They can be fed green to cattle, folded with 
sheep, or used for silage. They are always marketable, though 
to sell them is inadvisable, for they seldom fetch a price at all 
equivalent to their value; for instance the price last season has 
been as low as XI 10s. Od. per hectare, i.c., about 12s. 6d. per 
acre. Leaves recently analysed in Holland were found to con¬ 
tain:—Nitrogen 0.50 per cent., rhosphates 0.24 per cent., 
Potash 0.8 per cent. This will show that they contain a large 
percentage of the elements necessary for plant food, and if the 
Unit Values are taken at, nitrogen 17s., potash 4s. 10d., and 
phosphoric acid 8s., the value of a ton of tops and crowns as 
green manure would be approximately 14s. 

As a cattle food, Kellner, in the “ Scientific Feeding of 
Animals/’ gives the following figures:— 

Tops and Or owns of Bret. 

Wet . Siloed. Dry. 

Starch equivalent ... 7*2 9*5 27*0 

A Dutch Commission of experts placed their feeding value 
somewhat higher than this.* It can be concluded that when 
fresh these products have a higher feeding value than mangolds, 
and when dry the feeding value is about equal to that of clover 
hay. Therefore the preservation of these by-products is a matter 
of great importance to the farmer. Continental formers praise 
the tops as a food for milch cows, but care should be taken to 
see that they are fed clean and fresh, for without judicious 
watching they are liable to cause “ scour 99 in the early part 
of the season, 

* See this Journal , Vol. xxii, p, 750, November, 1915. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF GRASSLAND 
IN CORNWALL. 

Some interesting 1 results have been obtained from a series 
of grassland experiments conducted by the Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee of the Cornwall County Council. At one centre at 
Meudon, Mawnan, two fields of temporary pasture were placed 
at the disposal of the Committee. In Field A., the herbage of 
which was very thin and poor, five one-acre plots were set 
out on one half of the field and treated in the winter of 3920-21 
as follows:— p er acrc 

Plot 3.—Control. No manure. 

,, 2.—1,120 lb. 20 per cent. Basic Slag. 

,, 8.—448 lb. 30 per cent. Superphosphate. 

,, 4.—448 lb. 80 per cent. Superphosphate and 168 lb. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

,, 5.- —As No. 4, with 112 lb. Muriate of Potash. 

The plots were cross-dressed with lime as follows (per acre) 

(a) 4 tons Sea Shell Sand (containing 4 cwt. Lime per ton), 

(b) 2 tons Ground Limestone. 

(c) 10 cwt. Ground Lime. 

(d) No Lime. 

At inspections in November, 1921, and March, 1922, the 
basic slag plot proved to be the best of the series. There was 
a close bottom of White Clover, and the whole was closely grazed, 
while there was an absence of inferior grasses. The herbage on 
the sulphate of ammonia plot (No. 4) was rougher and coarser, 
with less White Clover, and was not closely grazed. The com¬ 
plete manure plot (No. 5) was almost equal to the slag plot. 
There was a great contrast between the above plots and the other 
half of the field which had received farmyard manure only. 
When the hay crop was weighed green in .Tune, the best results 
were obtained from slag after lime (8f tons per acre), slag 
after sand (8f tons per acre), superphosphate after sand 
(3 4 tons), superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia after lime¬ 
stone (5 tons per acre). These should be compared with the 
yield of If tons per acre from the control plot. It is interesting 
to note that the sea shell sand as a dressing for grassland was 
at least equal to other forms of lime. Farmers living within a 
few miles of the coast might well consider the advisability of 
using lime in this form. 

On Field B. the pasture had been laid down two years before 
the experiment commenced (spring, 1921), and it was then in a 
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poor condition. The treatment was designed' to ascertain 
whether such a pasture could be so improved as' to obviate the 
necessity of breaking it up for a few years. The field was 
divided into six one-acre plots and treated with (1) Superphos¬ 
phate, (2) Superphosphate, Sulphate of Ammonia and Muriate 
of Potash, (8) Superphosphate and Muriate of Potash, (4) No 
manure, (5) 88 per cent, solution of Sulphate of Ammonia, and 
16) Farmyard Manure. 

On 2£ acres across the plots, one half of which had received 
lime and the other half had not, a renovating mixture consisting 
of 2 lb. Single-cut Cowgrass, 1 lb. White Clovor, 1 lb. Alsike 
Clover, 1 lb. Timothy, 1 lb. Rough-stalked Meadow-grasB, 8 lb. 
Perennial Rye-grass per acre, was sown in April, 1921, after 
the surface had been thoroughly harrowed. The field was in¬ 
spected in November, and the following report made: “ The 
limed portion showed great improvement and was more evenly 
grazed. The effect of the renovating mixture was excellent, 
there was a good ‘ take ’ of clover, and such weeds as Prunella 
and silver leaf, which were very conspicuous before treatment, 
were only to be seen in isolated patches. The plots to which 
superphosphate and potash were applied were all greatly im¬ 
proved, particularly the potash ones.” 

The success of this experiment in renovating a very poor thin 
pasture is striking, and should encourage other farmers to try 
the effect of a good harrowing with a toothed harrow, followed by 
the application of a few pounds of suitable mixture per acre, 
rolled in and dressed with superphosphate and potash. 

At another centre at Trebilcock, Roche, three experiments 
were conducted. In Field A. liming was followed by a '* seeds ” 
mixture for temporary pasture. The lime applied was at the 
same rate as in Field A. of the Mawnan centre (ground lime, 
ground limestone and sea sand). The field was “ seeded out ” 
on dredge com in 1921, four separate mixtures being sown on 
one-acre plots. A great difference was seen in October, 1921, 
between the limed and unlimed portion of the field, the sea 
sand plot especially showing up remarkably well. 

Field B., an old rough and coarse pasture, was divided into 
four one-aere plots and treated with artificials. The plots were 
then cross-dressed with lime in the three previously mentioned 
forms. In October, 1921, and again in March, 1922, a great 
improvement on all the manured plots could be seen, but the 
most noticeable Was on Plot 4, which had received Superphos¬ 
phate, Sulphate of Ammonia And Muriate of Potash. 
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Since these'notes were written, Mr. W. Borlase, the Agricul¬ 
tural Organised, has paid a visit to the plots, and states that the 
improvement noticed at Meudon and also at Roche continues. 
At the latter centre the quality of the pasture on the part of the 
field devoted to the experiment is much superior to that on the 
part seeded and manured by the farmer. 

The results of all these experiments are very striking, in spite 
of the unfavourable season, and .they cannot but be useful to 
the farmers of the district. They seem to emphasise the fact 
that much pasture is starving for want of either lime or phos¬ 
phates, in many cases both. 


NOTES ON MANURES FOR APRIL. 

E. J. Russell, D.Sc., F.R.8., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station , Harpenden . 

Can Lime be mixed with Sulphate of Ammonia 7 — Several 
correspondents have asked whether it would be safe to mix 
lime or calcium carbonate with sulphate of ammonia and super¬ 
phosphate in order to counteract the tendency of these sub¬ 
stances to induce acidity in the soil. This plan cannot be 
recommended; it might answer if every condition were 
favourable, but under ordinary circumstances it is attended 
with too much risk. Serious loss of ammonia would arise if the 
mixture became damp or if it were not speedily and sufficiently 
covered with soil, and there would be danger of serious reversion 
of the phosphates. It is far better to put on tho two substances 
separately—the lime or calcium carbonate in the autumn or early 
winter; or, at the present time, to land which is due to come into 
roots or clover leys; and the sulphate of ammonia for potatoes, 
barley, etc., and as top dressing for winter corn crops. 

Potassic Fertilisers on Pastures: Under what conditions 
should they be used? — It has been shown that potassic fer¬ 
tilisers give good results on pastures only on certain peaty soils. 
Professor Somerville quotes an instance in the county of Dum¬ 
fries of a pasture on 10 ft. of‘peat where the addition of 8 cwt. 
of kainit per acre to 10 cwt. slag markedly increased the yield 
of mutton during the next 7 years and left a substantial profit. 
Apart from these peat soils it is not usually found that potash is 
an advantage; neither in the English nor in the Scottish triala 
did it give more than slight increases and usually not profitable 
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.ones. This remark of course does not apply to hay land, 
where potash frequently gives good results. 

Lime on Pastures: Is it any use? —Considerable diversity of 
opinion was expressed at the meeting of the Farmers’ Club, 
where Professor Somerville read his paper on the Improvement 
of Poor Pasture, as-to whether lime is of value for this purpose. 
There is much evidence that lime alone will not effect a pro¬ 
fitable improvement of such land, but this is only in accordance 
with old farming experience. 

“ Lime, and lime without manure, 

Will make both land and farmer poor.” 

It is not surprising therefore that neither at Cockle Park, 
Dor in Northamptonshire and Hampshire, did lime alone give 
any useful result. Indeed, at Cockle Park the continued use 
of a small dressing of lime at three years intervals appears now 
to be doing positive harm. 

The case, however, is different when lime is used in con¬ 
junction with slag or cake, and cases were quoted in the dis¬ 
cussion where this combination had given useful results. 

It is often stated that lime in the slag should suffice for the 
purpose of pasture land, but as a matter of fact only about 2 
per cent, of free lime is usually present, so that a dressing of 
10 cwt. of slag per acre would supply only 221 lb. of lime. 
While this small quantity would do something, one could not 
expect it to do much. There is, however, often 85 per cent, or 
more of combined lime, which might prove useful. 

In a number of the Royal Agricultural Society’s trials lime 
proved of value on pasture land, but it is not as certain in its 
effects as slag, and farmers should try a small scale experiment 
before embarking on any large expenditure. On hay land lime 
may be more effective. 

Organic Manures v. Artificials. —This question was discussed 
at some length in a paper in this Journal (Vol. XXVI, p. 228, 
1920), where it was shown that the experiments up to that date 
indicated no superiority of organic manures (guano, rape dust, 
etc.) over a cheaper mixture of artificials, and recent experiments 
confirm this conclusion. The system of manuring on the Little 
Hoos field at Rothamsted was somewhat altered in 1919 so as to 
allow of a strict comparison between artificials and organic 
manures without detracting from the original scheme of the 
experiment, and the result has been to show tho value of the 
artificials. . 
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The crop yields are : 

— 






Barley 

1919. 

Swedes , 1920. 

Barley, 1921. 


Grain 

Straw 

Boots 

Gram 

Straw 


bush. 

cwt. 

tons. 

bush. 

cwt. 

<Jimplete artificials only: — 






' including Basic Slag 

31*2 

17-4 

... 15*8 ... 

34*1 

20*1 

„ Superphosphate 

23*9 

16*3 

... 16*3 ... 

33*5 

17*8 

Guano . 

24*3 

17*0 

... 14*4 ... 

27*9 

17*1 

Rape dust. 

22-4 

13-5 

... 13*3 ... 

36*1 

17*3 

Shoddy . 

23*3 

14*5 

... 11*9 ... 

30*8 

16*0 

Bone meal.. 

23*2 

14*6 

8*6 ... 

241 

14*1 


In each case the dressing contains 40 lb. of nitrogen, 100 lb. 
of calcium phosphate and 50 lb. of potash per acre. Each plot 
was supplied with as much of its particular manure as possible 
(shoddy, guano, etc.) without exceeding the receipt in any of 
the three rationed ingredients. Any deficit in any one of these 
three was made good by adding the necessary quantity of 
sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate or sulphate of potash. 

Manuring Iot a Rotation: How long will it last? —The 
manures ordinarily in use do not deteriorate in the soil but 
they suffer loss in two ways : (a) all fertilisers are taken up by 
the crop and bodily removed from the soil; (b) the nitrogenous 
manures are liable to be washed out from the soil, but the 
potash and phosphate are not. It has been shown on an earlier 
occasion that a moderate sized cereal crop removes from the soil 
the equivalent of 8 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, 1£ cwt. of 
superphosphate and £ cwt. of sulphate of potash per acre; a 
12-ton crop of potatoes removes the equivalent of 4 cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia, 8 cwt. of superphosphate and 2J cwt. of sulphateof 
potash; and a 80-ton mangold crop the equivalent of 5 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia, 8 cwt. of superphosphate and 5 cwt. of 
sulphate of potash. It is only when the total dressing of dung 
and artificials exceeds these amounts that any effect can be 
expected in the second year. 

Bone Meal and Dissolved Bones: Are they useful on Grass 
Land? —In the past great results were obtained by the use of 
bone manures on grass land in Cheshire, and a considerable 
reputation was gained for these substances. It is, however, 
doubtful whether they really deserve to stand very high in 
esteem for this purpose. In the Cockle Park experiments they 
certainly were not as useful as slag on grazing land, as they 
did not encourage the white clover to anything like the same 
extent. A number of trials organised by the Royal Agricultural 
Society and reported, by Dr. J. A. Voelcker and Professor 
Carruthers in 1900 (Joum. Royal Agric. Soo.,’ ‘ 1900, 
Vol. LXL 116) were quite unfavourable. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 

APRIL. 


E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Vitamines in Feeding Stulls. —Several correspondents have 
written within the last lew weeks asking for information 
regarding certain proprietary feeding stuffs which are sold 
expressly on the guarantee that they are peculiarly rich in vita* 
mines. It appears evident from these inquiries that the farm¬ 
ing community would welcome a few notes as to the value of 
these ‘ ‘ vitamines ’ ’ and the extent to which they are normally 
present in ordinary farm foods. 

“ Vitamines ” are substances which, although present in 
small amount in feeding stuffs, exercise a profound efEect on 
the health and well-being of growing and adult animals. Their 
composition is at present unknown, and their presence in any 
food or liquid can at present only be detected by the effect they 
produce on animals when included in a diet known to be free 
from vitamines. 

The origin of the discovery of these mysterious “ accessory 
food factors ” forms an interesting story. Some years ago 
Prof. F. Gowland Hopkins was conducting feeding experiments 
on rats, in which the substances used consisted of chemically 
pure protein, fat and carbohydrate, together with ash consti¬ 
tuents necessary for normal growth. This constituted in our 
then state of knowledge a complete diet, but the curious fact 
was established that, although these rats digested their food 
satisfactorily, not one of them grew, and if kept on this diet 
for a sufficiently long time the rats collapsed'and died. 

On establishing this fact, it was decided to ascertain the 
result of adding a few drops of raw milk in the diet, with the 
astonishing result that the rats grew normally. There was 
evidently some substance present in the raw milk which was 
essential to normal growth, and without which growth could 
not take place. This growth-promoting substance was called a 
“ vitamine.” Contemporaneous research on the diseases of 
scurvy and beri-beri showed that these disease conditions were 
caused by the absence in the-diet of some substances present in 
small amounts in certain fresh foods. All these substances are 
grouped under the term “ vitamines,” of which three are- 
recognised, called respectively Fat Soluble A, Water Soluble B, 
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and Water Soluble C. Most of the common foods have been 
tested for the presence or absence of these factors and a list 
compiled which has been published by the Medical Research 
Committee, and extracts from which appeared in a recent 
number of this Journal * The chief broad statements that can 
be safely made are:—(1) Foods in which accessory food-factors 


DKSORIPTION. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

s. lb. 

Price 

Ton. 

£ 8. 

Manurial 

Value 

& 

£ 8. 

Coat of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ 8. 

Starch 

Eqaiv. 

per 1 
100 lb.j 

Price 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

8. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British - 

57/- 

504 

12 

13 

1 

0 

11 

13 

7 Hi 

8/3 

1-74 

Barley, English Feeding 

37/- 

400 

10 

7 

0 

18 

9 

9 

71 

2/8 

1*43 

„ Canadian „ - 

33/6 

400 

9 

8 

0 

18 

8 

10 

71 

2/6 

1-34 

Oats, English White „ - 

36;- 

336 

32 

0 

0 

19 

11 

1 

69*5 

3/9 

2*01 

Black & Grey 

32/6 336 

10 

17 

0 

19 

9 

18 

59*6 

3/4 

1*78 

„ Canadian - 

33/6 

320 

11 

14 

0 

19 

10 

15 

59*5 

3/7 

1*92 

„ Argentine - 

31/3 

320 

10 

19 

0 

19 

10 

0 

59*5 

3/4 

1*78 

Maize, „ 

„ South African 

45/6 

480 

10 

12 

0 

17 

9 

16 

81 

2/5 

1*30 

3.8/6 

65/-f 

480 

9 

0 

0 

17 

8 

3 

Si 

21- 

3/7 

1 07 

Beans, English Wintc - 

532 

13 

14+ 

1 

15 

11 

19 

67 

1*92 

„ Rangoon - 


— 

9 

0 

] 

15 

7 

5 

67 

2/2 

1*16 

Buckwheat, Ma nchurian 
Millers* offals— 

59/- 

392 

16 

17 

1 

6 

16 

11 

53-4 

6/2 

3*30 

Bran 

— 

- 

9 

0 

1 

16 

7 

4 

45 

3/2 

1*70 

Broad Bran 

— 

— 

9 

15 

1 

16 

7 

19 

45 

3/6 

1*87 

Fine middlings 

— 


9 

10 

1 

7 

8 

3 

72 

2/3 

1*20 

Coarse middlings - 

— 

— 

9 

5 

1 

7 

7 

18 

64 

2/6 

1*34 

Pollards (Imported) 

— 

— 

8 

0 

1 

15 

6 

5 

60 

2/2 

1*16 

Barley Meal - 

— 

— 

12 

0 

0 

18 

11 

2 

71 

3/2 

1*70 

Maize „ - 

— 

— 

8 

17 

0 

17 

8 

0 

81 

2/- 

1*07 

„ Germ Meal - 

— 

— 

9 

15 

1 

5 

8 

10 

85*3 

2/- 

1*07 

„ Gluten-feed 

... 

— 

10 

10 

1 

11 

8 

19 

756 

i 2/4 

1*25 

Locust Bean Meal 

— 

— 

9 

5 

0 

9 

8 

14 

71'1 

2/6 

1*34 

Bean Meal - 

— 

— 

14 

0 

I 

15 

12 

5 

67 

: 3/8 

1*96 

Fish „ 

— 

— 

16 

10 

5 

10 

11 

0 

53 

,4/2 

; 2*23 

Linseed 

„ Cake, English 

(»7. oil) 

Cottonseed „ English 


— 

20 

15 

1 

16 

18 

19 

119 

; s/2 

j 1*70 

! 

— 

— 

16 

0 

2 

6 

13 

14 

; 74 

l 

3/8 

1*96 

(67. oil) 

.. „ Egyptian 


— 

9 

7 

2 

6 

7 

1 

42 

, 3/4 

1*78 

(57. oil) 

„ decorti¬ 

— 

— 

9 

2 

2 

6 

6 

16 

42 

; 3/3 

1*74 

cated (7% oil) 

— 

— 

14 

Of 

3 

11 

10 

9 

71 

1 2/11 

1*56 

Coconut Cake (6 0 / 0 oil) 
Groundnut „ (6°/ e } 


— 

9 

10 

1 

19 

! 7 

11 

1 ™ 

' 2/1 

1 

1*12 

(undecorticated) 
Palm kernel Cake 


— 

10 

0 

3 

5 


15 

1 47 

| 2/10 

1*52 

„ (67. «U) 

n i Mea 

— 

— 

8 

ot 

1 

9 

6 

11 

75 

; 1/9 

i 

0*94 

(2% oil) 

— 

— 

7 

0 

1 

9 

5 

11 

71*3 

1/6 

0*80 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

— 

6 

5 

1 

1 

5 

4 

61 

I 2/- 

1*07 

Brewers’ grains, dried,ale 

— 

— 

10 

5 

1 

11 

8 

14 

49 

! 3/7 

1*92 

„ „ „ porter 

— 

— 

9 

2 

1 

11 

7 

11 

49 

! 3/1 

1*65 

„ „ wet, ale 

— 

— 

2 

10 

0 

8 

2 

2 

15 

; 2/10 

1*52 

„ „wet.port.ei 

— 

— 

2 

6 

0 

8 

1 

18 

15 

; 2/6 

1*84 

Malt culms - 



8 

15 

2 

3 i 

6 

12 

43 

j 8/1 

1 

1*65 


0 Vol. XXVII, October, 1920, p. 666. + Prices at Liverpool. 
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FARM VALUES. 

- 

- 

Value per 
Ton on 
Farm. 

£ 8. 

Mauurial 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ 8. 

iSj * 

S.B. 

per 

100 

lb«. 

Value 

per 

8. 

Market 
Value per 
lb. S.B. 

d. 

Potatoes 

_ 

— 

2 9 

0 5 

2 4 

18 

2/6 

1*30 

Swedes 

_ 

_ 

1 0 

0 3 

0 17 

7 

2/5 

1-30 

Mangolds - 

— 

— 

0 17 

0 4 

0 13 

6 

2/6 

1-80 

Good Meadow Hay 

— 

— 

6 9 

0 18 

5 11 

31 

3/7 

1*92 

Good Oat Straw - 

— 

— 

3 11 

0 10 

3 1 

17 

3/7 

1-92 

Good Clover Hay 

— 

— 

6 19 

l 4 

5 16 

32 

3/7 

1-92 

Vetch and Oat Silage * 

— 

— 

2 10 

0 8 

2 2 

14 

3/0 

i_ 

1*61 


NOTE.—The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The prices wers current at the end of February and are, as a rule, considerably lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers* commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton. Its mauurial valuo is £1 9s per ton. The food valne per ton is therefore 
£8 11s. per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in 
the table, the oost per unit of staroh equivalent is 2s. JJd. Dividing tills again by 22 4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is 1*2Id. A similar 
'calculation will show the relative oost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the beet valuo>t the prioes quotecTon his own market. 

are absent are all fats and oils of vegetable or plant origin, 
polished rice, tinned meats, and kilned oatmeal and peameal. 
{2) Fresh animal meat, green foods (particularly cabbage), milk, 
and root vegetables contain all three “ vitamines.” Peas, 
beans, and cereal grains, after germination, also contain these 
vitamines. 

Oils of animal origin, particularly butter and codliver oil, are 
rich in Fat Soluble A (the absence of which causes rickets). 
Eggs, dried yeast, wheat germ, linseed and millet, are all rich 
in Water Soluble B (the absence of which causes diseases such 
as pellagra and beri-beri). Raw cabbage and fresh fruit juices are 
especially rich in the Water Soluble C vitamine (absence of 
which causes scurvy). 

What is the bearing of these facts on the normal practice of 
feeding farm animals? In most cases farm animals get at 
some time or other fresh green foods, which are fairly rich in 
vitamines. In such cases the inference is obvious: there is no 
need to provide specially for the animal by supplying proprie¬ 
tary foodB guaranteed rich in vitamines. The only case where 
there is perhaps a possibility of deficiency of vitamines is in the 
case of sty-fed pigs receiving cereal offals without any addition 
of green food. In such cases the writer always advocates the 
addition of a small amount of codliver oil to the diet. 

One final point: the amount of vitamine needed is extremely 
small, and is likely to be provided in excess by any normal 
dietary, 
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Ant-hh-ls in' grass land are not only unsightly bat they 
prevent the use of the mowing machine. To level and distribute 
AiiIj ^ ant-hills by hand-labour is a tedious and 
a«t-h<n« costly proceeding. Ordinary zig-zag and 
chain harrows make little or no impression 
on them but a drag harrow behind a tractor does quite efficient 
work, levelling and distributing the soil evenly in one operation. 
On sloping or uneven ground, where the use of a tractor would 
be difficult, a tractor paring-skim pulled by two horses will cut 
the hills flush with the ground, but a considerable amount of 
harrowing is afterwards necessary to disentangle the soil from 
the turf. 

It must be remembered that the levelling of the ant-hill does 
not destroy the nest underground and there is always the risk 
of the ants getting to work again. To obviate this, it is advisable 
to apply some form of manure which will have the effect of 
encouraging a rapid growth of the grass. If it is possible to 
mow instead of grazing for two or three years, so much the 
better, as the ant does not seem to flourish in a heavy growth of 
grass and is not much met with in fields continually mown for 
hay. 

How far ants may be considered to benefit the soil is a question 
which still awaits final solution. It is possible that some grati¬ 
tude is owed to them for more than their proverbial example of 
industry. It is conceivable that they may serve a good purpose 
in promoting the aeration and drainage of the soil by their sub¬ 
terranean activities, and in bringing up the lower soil for dis¬ 
tribution as a top-dressing. In a chalk country, the surface soil 
long denuded of lime may be benefited by the addition of the 
lime thrown up from their workings. At any rate, there is no 
doubt that the soil from ant-hills is sought after by gardeners for* 
potting and for spreading round transplanted trees and shrubs. 


The Ministry of Agriculture has recently issued two leaflets 
on goat-keeping—Leaflet No. 806, The Goat as a Source of Milk, 
_ . and No. 888, Hints on Goat-keeping. 

* P 6* The Ministry attaches importance to the 
development of goat-keeping in this country for economic reasons. 
There is undoubtedly a considerable quantity of waste vegetable 
material in rural and urban districts which could with very little 
trouble be converted into valuable human food by means of the 
goat. Moreover, (here are many people living in more or less 
remote districts who find difficulty in obtaining adequate supplies 
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of fresh milk for domestic purposes, especially for feeding young 
children, for whom goat’s milk is particularly suitable. 

In several foreign countries where agriculture is a prosperous 
industry, goat-keeping is practised on a very considerable scale. 
In Holland, for instance, which is a highly cultivated country 
possessing large herds of valuable milch cows, there were in 
1910, according to the official census figures, 224,281 goats. 
Similar conditions exist in Belgium, and it may be said that 
goat-keeping is considerably more common in most European 
countries than in this country, where, however, climatic and 
economic conditions are by no means unfavourable for goat¬ 
keeping. 

The goat is, in fact, a hardy animal which thrives well in all 
European countries. A fairly good nanny goat should produce 
in one year from 70 to 100 gall, of rich milk at a very low 
cost, while a first-class milch goat will yield double as much and 
will probably cost no more to keep than one of poor quality. 

It is not essential that goats should have access to grazing. 
They may be fed largely on cheap or waste greenstuff from the 
garden or allotment, and oh hedge clippings and weeds such as 
dandelions, sow thistles, docks, young nettles, etc. They are 
therefore particularly suitable for farm labourers, small holders, 
allotment holders and cottagers. It is true that goats in milk 
require a little concentrated food and in the winter some hay, 
but for the rural dweller who is not able to keep a cow a good 
milking goat is a most valuable and economical animal, whose 
merits are at present not sufficiently appreciated. 


The following experiment has been carried out by Mr. (’. H. 
Oldham, one of the Ministry’s inspectors :— 

Most growers of fruit, both commercial 
and private, have during the past few years 
taken an interest in the methods of 
prevention of the Silver Leaf Disease, 
and to many the life-history of the causal 
fungus (Slereum purpureum) is now known. 

At present it is an undoubted fact that the plum is more 
susceptible to attack than other types of fruit trees, and in com¬ 
mercial orchards, the varieties Victoria and Czar appear much 


Tarring Posts 
Infected with 
Silver Leaf 
Disease. 


more liable than others to infection. 

While experiments in many directions are being conducted to 
find some practical method of prevention or cure, up till now it 
appears that the best method to prevent the spread of the disease 
as to remove infected wood as early as possible after the appear- 

F 
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ance of silvered foliage. By this means it is possible to save 
the life of the tree, providing that the silvered branches are cut 
back to clean wood. 

The fungus causing Silver Leaf spreads in the wood by 
means of mycelium, which may be traced by the dark stains in 
the wood. If infected wood—even though in a living condition 
—is not removed beyond these dark stains the fungus is capable 
of spreading to other portions of the tree, and if allowed to go 
on'unchecked will ultimately kill the host. 

A dead plum or other fruit tree killed by Silver Leaf Disease 
is a source of danger to any other specimens in the orchard, for 
the fungus then produces fructifications bearing spores 
which are capable, after being distributed by wind or other 
agencies, of infecting healthy trees, providing suitable weather- 
conditions prevail, entrance being afforded by means of cracks 
in the bark, wounds, or unprotected pruned surfaces. 

Since the introduction of the Silver Leaf Order of 1911* 
especially the cutting out of infected wood has been practised by 
fruit growers, and there has been a tendency occasionally to use 
the infected wood for posts, either to stop gaps in the fence 
around the orchard itself, or elsewhere on the holding or farm. 
Unfortunately, however, many growers are under the impres¬ 
sion that if such wood is painted with tar the fungus will 
be rendered incapable of producing the incrustations or bracket 
shaped bodies bearing the spores. 

The Ministry therefore conducted experiments to ascertain 
whether tar really had the power to prevent the fructifications of 
Stereum purpureum from appearing on infected wood. A 
preliminary trial was made in an orchard formerly 
severely attacked by Silver Leaf, belonging to Mr. T. 
Hatley, J.P., of West End, near Southampton. It was particu¬ 
larly desirable that the experiment should be conducted in the 
district, since the amount of disease present in the area was 
considerable, and many growers had suffered heavy losses owing 
to the spread of the disease. 

On 11th November, 1920, three posts were selected for the 
experiment, which were known to be infected and Had been sawn, 
from plum trees of the Victoria variety. 

The posts were placed in the following order:— 

Post No. 1, Bark removed. 

Post No. 2, Bark not removed. 

Post No. 8, Control. 

Owing to bad weather it was impractical to paint with tar untit 
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18th November, 1920, but on this date posts Nos. 1 and 2 were 
given a good coating. On 20th December, 1920, the site was 
again visited, and it was observed that on post No. 8, which was 
used for control purposes the fructifications of S. purpureum 
were appearing, but on the tarred posts, Nos. 1 and 2, none was 
present. Tar, when in possession of its antiseptic properties, 
has, therefore, apparently the power to retard the development 
of the fructification. 

The posts have been kept under observation at various intervals 
and a visit was again paid on 27th January, 1922, when it was 
noticed that on post No. 2 the fructifications of the disease had 
developed. It is clear therefore that if growers tar over wood 
cut from Silver Leaf diseased trees without removing the bark it 
does not prevent the production of the reproductive bodies of 
stereum. 

It is worth noting that the fructifications did not appear 
until fifteen months after the post was painted. There is, 
however, some ground for believing that but for the continued 
dry period experienced last season these reproductive bodies 
would have appeared earlier. 

Further observations are needed to prove whether tarring 
after removal of the bark will prevent the production of the 
fungus. Some authorities are doubtful if it will have a lasting 
effect, but since for the commercial grower it is hardly practic¬ 
able to remove bark when any quantity of posts are required, 
this point is not of much economic value. 

The result of this experiment illustrates the importance of the 
destruction of wood infected with the disease. Such material 
should not be used for posts under any circumstances, but could 
be used as fuel for domestic purposes, immediately after pruning, 
or collected in a heap and burned together with other prunings 
from the orchard. 


A description has been received from one of the Ministry’s 
Inspectors of a metal plant bucket intended for use in place of 
A Meta l Pi n t ordbiaiy flower pot. The inventor con- 
Bnck tt stantly noticed that certain plants appeared 

to give better results when grown in old 
pails and buckets. After experiments extending over several 
years he produced a bucket which lias now been tested in the 
production of crops on a commercial basis for over six years with 
apparently satisfactory results. The bucket, which is approxi¬ 
mately 12 in. in height and.9 in. in diameter, is constructed 
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of pure zinc and is practically indestructible. A special feature 
is a false or moveable bottom with a single hole underneath 
for drainage. 

The chief reason for the superiority of the bucket over clay 
pots is that considerably less watering is required. This makes 
for the maintenance of a more equable root temperature espe¬ 
cially during periods of rapid evaporation. The saving of labour 
in watering is also considerable. Its advantage over clay pots 
in the matter of breakage is obvious. 

The disadvantage of the appliance is its cost. It is patented 
and at the moment is manufactured in a spasmodic way without 
special plant at a cost of 2s. lOd. each. The patentee has found, 
however, that while it is extremely desirable to cheapen the 
bucket, the present cost is not prohibitive for the purpose for 
which it is used. 

One of the most striking purposes for which the plant bucket 
is employed at Hassocks is the cultivation of high quality dessert 
pears under glass. The method followed is very simple. Cordon 
pear trees of choice dessert varieties are propagated on the 
premises and permitted to attain a bearing age outside. They 
are then lifted, planted in the plant bucket and brought into 
the houses. At the conclusion of the fruiting period the trees 
are taken outside again, the culture, once the trees are in the 
buckets, being that usually accorded to orchard house trees. 
The writer inspected a house of pears grown in this manner 
and was considerably impressed with their appearance. A crop 
of from one dozen to two dozen fruits is allowed to each tree 
and these are matured without any trouble. No artificial heat 
is employed and pests are not severe, the few caterpillars which 
appear in the spring being removed hy hand-picking. 

Tomatoes are also successfully grown in the bucket and this 
crop affords a satisfactory- basis for comparison with flower pot 
culture. In every case the buckets give much better results, the 
plants being healthier generally and yielding heavier crops of 
fruit. The tomato plants are obviously supplied with a steadier 
supply of water in the buckets, a factor in the development of 
fruit which all growers will appreciate. u - . f : > 

.Chrysanthemums also exhibit a marked difference in the 
general growth and quality of the bloom when grown in the 
bucket as compared with pots. 
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Fob many years past parties of farmers have visited the 
experimental fields at Bothamsted and every season since the 
jlili u l I » t il._h.li «* Armistice the numbers of visitors have 

atddTlSmoiJtraLl urfc J er “ cr ? as . e<L The auth ° ritieB . .? 
to the Rothamatad ® ot ^ amste d desire to encourage these visits 

Experimental 0 and *key endeavour all means in their 
s t a t ion power to make them useful and interesting 
to farmers. 

The generosity of the Fertiliser Manufacturers’ Association 
and of the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation has enabled 
a great step forward to be made. Funds have been placed 
at the disposal of the Bothamsted Committee which have per¬ 
mitted them to appoint a special member of the staff for the 
purpose of explaining the plots to farmers and others. Mr. H. V. 
Garner, B.A., of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, has 
accepted the post, and it now r becomes possible, therefore, 
to accommodate more parties, and, it is hoped, with 
even better results, than could be done before. Dr. Bussell 
will be happy to arrange with the Secretaries of Farmers’ 
Clubs, Chambers of Agriculture, and other bodies interested, 
for visits to the plots. Among other important items of 
interest are: experiments on the manuring of arable crops, 
especially wheat, barley, mangolds, and potatoes; manuring of 
meadow hay; effect of modern slags and mineral phosphates on 
grazing land, hay land, and arable crops; crop diseases and 
pests; demonstration of good types of tillage implements, trac¬ 
tors, etc. At any convenient time between 1st May and 1st 
October there is sufficient to occupy a full day, and alternative 
arrangements are being completed; even if the weather turns 
out too bad to allow for close inspection of the fields, which will 
ensure that the time will not be lost. 


In September, 1921, the Ministry’s Inspectors were instructed 
to obtain some samples of Blue Vitriol (Sulphate of Copper) 


Care in Purchase 
of 

Copper Sulphate. 


as sold for wheat dressing. The Inspectors 
were instructed to ask for “a pound of 
Blue Vitriol for wheat dressing.” Sixty- 
nine samples were purchased and submitted 


to the Government Laboratory. 

Fifty-five of these contained 98 per cent, or more of Copper 
Sulphate, and 7 contained 96 per cent, or more of Copper Sul¬ 
phate, together with small proportions of impurities, mainly 
Green Vitriol (Sulphate of Iron). The remaining samples con- 
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tained a low percentage of Copper Sulphate and gave the fol- 


lowing results 

- 



Copper 

Iron 

Insoluble 


Sulphate. 

Sulphate. 

hi IVater. 

Lime. Tar Acids. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent, per cent. 

15-8 

81*0 

1*2 

— ... — 

13*1 

84*8 

0*9 

— ... — 

42*3 

49*2 

0*8 

0*8 ... 0*16 

23*0 

72*5 

1*3 

0*5 ... 0*57 

26*5 

09*0 

1*2 

Trace ... 0*12 

28*8 

70*3 

0*2 

Trace ... 0*17 

51*2 

40*6 

— 

— ... — 

In these 7 eases the article 

would be quite valueless for wheat 


dressing, potato spraying, or any other agricultural or horti¬ 
cultural purpose for which Blue Vitriol is generally employed, 
and the result of the inquiry shows that farmers and gardeners 
should exercise care in the purchase of Copper Sulphate. The 
following points are of value :— 

(1) The deep blue colour of unadulterated Blue Vitriol is quite 
distinctive, and when it has once been seen no mixture is likely 
to be mistaken for it. 

(2) The*label on the package should be noticed. If it is 
labelled “ Blue Vitriol ” or " Copper Sulphate ” and this 
description is incorrect the seller is liable to a prosecution under 
the Merchandise Marks Act. If, however, the package is 
labelled “ Powdered Vitriol ” or by a fancy name the contents 
may not be Blue Vitriol. 


The fact that His Majesty the King has consented to become 
Patron of the National Utility Poultry Society will he noted 


Boyal Patronage lor. 


with satisfaction bv all who are interested 


Poultry Keepers. 


in the development of the poultry industry 


in this country. This mark of Royal 
approval may be read ns a sign that poultry farming, which has 
hitherto been regarded as the “ Cinderella of Agriculture,” is 
now beginning to emerge from its lowlv estate, and to claim a 


more prominent position. Progressive fanners all over the 
country are paying more attention to poultry than ever before. 
They realise that, in view of the huge imports of eggs and 
poultry from abroad, there must ho a strong and steady demand 
for the home-produced article. They also know* that the 
ordinary farmer, whose normal cultivations produce a variety 
of food suitable for poultry feeding, can engage in poultry 
farming more economically and on a larger scale than anvone 
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else. Nevertheless it should not be forgotten that the great 
progress which has been made in improving the productivity of 
British breeds of poultry is almost entirely due to the efforts 
of specialist poultry breeders, the majority of whom are not 
farmers at all in the ordinary sense of the word, and are usually 
quite “ small men.” 


The term ” blindness ” has been somewhat loosely applied 
by growers, and has been wrongly used to describe failure of 
Blindness in Poults to produce fruit from causeB such as 


Strawberries. 


frost, eelworm, red-plant, and other forms 


of insect attack and fungoid disease. There 
is, however, a well-known form of blindness in strawberries, 
and it is to be found to a greater or less extent in all varieties. 
It is easily recognisable to those who carefully examine 
their crops, by the presence of strong glowing luxuriant 
foliage-producing plants which do not flower. These plants 
in turn produce strong healthy runners, which are, as a rule, 
more robust than those produced by plants bearing a normal 
crop of fruit. The runners of such blind or barren plants seldom 
produce fruitful stools, but show a marked tendency in turn to 
produce abnormal foliage and no flower. A small percentage 
of blind plants in a large area does not seriously affeci the crop, 
but when they appear in a small plot they materially decrease it. 

The small grower, cottager and allotment holder are very apt 
to select strong runners from these barren plants to renew the 
strawberry patch, and in cases where only a few rows are grown 
for home consumption, it is a very oasy matter under such a 
process of selection for the patch to become quite barren in a 
few years. This often occurs in small gardens, and the only 
safe course is to mark barren plants during the fruiting season 
and exercise the greatest care that runners are not taken from 
them later to extend the plantation. 

Where strawberries are specially selected for forcing purposes, 
it is best to isolate stock plants which have been observed to be 
healthy and heavy bearers and only propagate from such. Stock 
plants should be selected the first season as soon as they have 
bloomed and the fruit set; they should receive special cultural 
attention to enable them to throw strong healthy runners, which 
should produce strong crowns before any attempt is made to force 
them in pots or frames. The larger growers should mark blind 
plants and after the fruiting season destroy them. 
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It is generally agreed that certain varieties o! strawberries 
have a tendency to throw more barren plants them others, and 
although they appear under the best soil and manurial condi¬ 
tions, it is also possible that poor cultural conditions have some 
effect in their production. 

Blindness in strawberries is apparently on the increase and 
therefore only runners from fruitful plants, no matter what the 
variety, should be selected. 

****** 

The Ministry has arranged to continue the testing of new 
varieties of potatoes during the coming season at the Testing 
. t Station of the National Institute of Agri- 

Wart sease . cultural Botany, with a view to the estab- 

y * lishment or otherwise of their immunity 
o o a oes, . f rom wart <ji gea8e- Entries for the trials 
closed on 15th February. 

Thirty-five seed-size tubers are required of any Stock which has 
not before been tested at the Station; in other cases, 70 seed- 
size tubers are required. The Ministry 7 accepts no responsi¬ 
bility for the failure of the growth of any stock. All reason¬ 
able precautions are taken to' secure that none of the potatoes 
on the trial plots shall leave the Station except for exhibition 
or scientific purposes authorised by the Ministry. At the close 
of the season a report on each stock forwarded will be furnished 
to the grower. 

When the Ministry has decided, as a result of the trial, that 
a variety is immune from wart disease, it will formally approve 
the variety and issue an official certificate of immunity. A 
certificate wall not be issued for any variety until it has passed 
at least two consecutive years’ tests without, contracting the 
disease, nor will a certificate be issued for a variety which ie 
declared by theSvnonym Committee of the National Institute 
of Agricultural Botany to be synonymous with an existing 
variety. 

With regard to the testing of seedlings, the Ministry desires 
to encourage the breeding of new varieties of potatoes, and is 
prepared to accept from 5 to 10 tubers of any seedling for 
growing for one season on the trial plots, and to furnish a 
report on the results. These tests, however, wil 1 not be 
reckoned in the minimum period of two years required for a 
variety to pass the full test before approval. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

Agricultural Plots fob Rural Schools in Spain—Plant 
Improvement Law in Czechoslovakia. 


With the object of checking the growing exodus of population 
from country to town, and reducing the emigration of land- 
Agrieuliurai Plots wor ^ ers w ^ose means and lack of instruction 
for Rural Sch oo ls no * a ^ ow ^ iem successfully to compete 
ifl SMin °^ er coun f r ^ es under modern condi- 

tions, a Spanish Royal Order has been made 
establishing a scheme of agricultural instruction in rural schools. 

Provision is made for plots of land to be obtained by schools to 
enable teachers to instil into their pupils a love of nature and of 
country life and to develop their powers of observation. As there 
are insufficient teachers having the necessary knowledge and 
training, not more than a trial of the scheme can be made at 
present. The subjects to be taught are :—use of fertilisers, espe¬ 
cially chemical manures; influence of selected seed on the har¬ 
vest; rotation of crops; preparation of the land and the use of 
machinery, especially the type of plough most suitable for local 
soils; use of insecticides; study of local climate as it affects crops; 
and the use of a simple system of book-keeping. 

A request for the addition of a plot to a school may be made by 
municipalities, teachers, agricultural syndicates, or associations 
of experts, with the concurrence of the master of the school con¬ 
cerned. provided that they can obtain land to the extent of 
1 hectare (nearly 21 acres) which can be devoted to the objects 
of the scheme for at least six years. Various specified instru¬ 
ments must be kept for obtaining records of local climatic 
occurrences, and the books will be open to the public for the 
better training of the latter. One day each week the school 
children will be taken to the plot to see the work being performed 
and to have it explained to them: and the teacher is recommended 
to arrange similar lessons for adults on public holidays. 


After paying all expenses of the plot, the net profit will be 
disposed of as follows:—50 per cent, to improvements of the 
plot, 25 per cent, to the School Mutual Benefit Society, or, failing 
that, to the canteen, wardrobe, holiday fund, or other special 
institution connected with the school, and the remaining 25 per 
cent, to the manager or foreman of the plot. Each plot will 
have a national subsidy of 1,000 pesetas (nominally about £40) 
annually to defray rent and other necessary expenses. This 
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subsidy may be doubled if the plot comprises 2 hectares of land. 
The Director General of Elementary Schools is to draw up rules 
for conducting and inspecting the school plots, and for holding 
competitions to award prizes to teachers who obtain the best 
results. 


With the object of improving plant cultivation, the new 
State of Czechoslovakia has introduced a law providing for 
the registration of varieties of plants as 
411 “P 10 *®" “ original ” varieties, and, after protracted 

me ” G] aW w trials, aB “ guaranteed ” varieties, and for 
zee o- ov a. exam j na ti on 0 f ge eds and plants for 

variety. 

The administration of the Act is vested in the Czeeho-Slovakiun 
Ministry of Agriculture, who have delegated their powers of 
inspection to Commissioners. In applying for a certificate to 
register a variety as an “ original ” variety, the grower must 
prove, to the satisfaction of the Commissioners, that the variety 
in question has been obtained by means of a systematic process. 
He must agree to an inspection of his trial grounds and labora¬ 
tories, but the Commissions are bound to observe strict secrecy 
with regard to any special methods or installations. 

A register is maintained at the Ministry of Agriculture of all 
“ original ” varieties recognised by the Commissions, showing 
the name of the producer, a short description and essential 
qualities of the variety, the method of production, the terms of 
the label issued to the grower for the purposes of sale, etc. A 
certificate of “ original ” variety holds good only for three years, 
unless renewed. 

“ Original ” varieties, which prove satisfactory dining com¬ 
parative tests made over a period of years on selected areas by 
the Institutes and Stations set up for controlling the trade in 
seeds and plants, may be recognised as “ guaranteed ” varieties, 
a register of which is also maintained at the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. With both registers are kept samples of the seeds, 
earn, or fruit of the “ original ” or “ guaranteed ” varieties. 
The registers and samples are open to public inspection. 
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Sinor 19th February, the date referred to in the Note contained in the 
Journal for March, 3922, 242 further outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
have been continued in Great Britain, making a total 
up to Sunday, 19th March, of 1,029. This number is 
distributed throughout England, Scotland and Wales 
as follows:—England, 936 ; Scotland, 91 ; Wales, 2. 

The counties which have b5en the most heavily infected are Cheshire, 
Durham, Lancashire, Lindsey (Lines), Norfolk, Northumberland, Nottingham. 
Westmorland and York. Those in Scotland are Forfarshire and Itenfrow- 
shire. Out of the 936 outbreaks in England, 533 occurred in Yorkshire. The 
number of animals slaughtered by the Ministry in connection with all out¬ 
breaks up to 19tli March is 21,510 cattle ; 17,971 sheep ; 8,575 pigs and 41 
goats ; totalling 48,097 animals. The percentage of the animals slaughtered 
to the total livestock population is shown in the following table :— 

Tnferted Counties only. Whole of Great Britain. 

•v-**-"*- £3£K. 


(kittle 3,352,030 0*64 6,659,859 0*32 

Sheep 9,859,532 0*18 20,490,024 0-09 

Pty* 1,568.041 0-55 2,650,964 0*33 

r lhe estimated nei cost of compensation for animals so slaughtered will 
amount approximately to i’65,000 after deducting the estimated receipts for 
the salvage of carcasses passed a 1 ' lit for human consumption. 

In each outbreak tin* local circumstances are considered by the Ministry 
with a view to ilcteimining whether they are specially favourable to the 
adoption of isolation in lieu of slaughter. The policy of slaughter, however, 
has not been superseded, and isolation is only decided upon where the 
situation of the farm and arrangements for housing the stock are peculiarly 
suited to such a couise. The question of isolation assumes more importance 
where valuable pedigree herds are concerned. Moicover, the expenditure of 
a large amount of public money on slaughtering is not justified in cases in 
which proper arrangements can bo made for isolating affected animals with 
practically no t isk of the spread of infection. This course had been followed 
with respect to 13 outbreaks in England and 8 in Scotland up to 19th March. 

An important Order was issued on 9th March revising the rules to be 
•observed on foot-and-mouth disease infected places, w ith the principal object 
•ot secuiing a more thorough disinfection both of the premises and also of the 
clothing of persons entering or leaving infected places. 

Restrictions on Movement. The restrictions on the movement of 
animals which, as stated in the Journal for March, 1922, were applied on 
•5th February to the whole of Great Britain, were modified on 27th February 
by releasing altogether the whole of the Northern counties of Scotland down 
to, hut not including, Forfarshire, Perthshire, Dumbartonshire and the portion 
•of Argyllshire south-east of Loch Fine; the Isle of Arran was also included 
in the released district. The effect of this Order was to allow the free 
movement, and the holding of markets and sales, of all classes of stock 
within the released part of Scotland, and the movement of animals out of 
such part into any other part of Great Britain subject to obtaining the 
necessary licences from the Local Authority of the place of destination. No 
movement, however, into the released area from any other part of the country 
^was allowed. 
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On 6th March a now Order came into operation revising the restrictions 
generally. This Order released from restrictions altogether the South-western 
counties of Englaud and South Wales, as well as the Northern hah. ot 
Scotland. The remainder of Great Britain was divided into 4 scheduled 
districts within which movement was allowed for all necessary purposes with 
a licence of the Local Authority of the place of destination, which licence was 
required to he endorsed by the Local Authority of the place from which the 
animals were moved. Within these 4 scheduled districts certain infected- 
areas surrounding outbreaks or groups of outbreaks were declared. Out of 
these infected areas no movement was allowed to take place except direct to 
a slaughterhouse in one of the 4 scheduled districts for slaughter withim 
48 hours of arrival thereat, and no farm dispersal sales were allowed to be 
held within those infected areas. Throughout the scheduled districts store 
stock sales continued to be prohibited, but fat stock markets could be held by 
licence of the Local Authorities subject to veterinary inspection. No animals 
could he moved from the scheduled districts to any of the released areas for 
any purpose whatever. 

On 17th March the last-mentioned Order was amended so as to add the 
whole of North Wales and Berkshire, Hampshire and the Isle of Wight to the 
released areas and also for the purpose of empowering Local Authorities to 
license the holding of farm dispersal sales in infected areas, subject to the 
conditions that (a) no such sale was to be held within two miles of an- 
infected place; and (5) that licences should be obtained for movements from* 
such sales to the places of destination, but that no movements should be 
allowed from such sales to premises within a radius of two miles from an 
infected place. 

The following is an extract from a circular letter sent by the Ministry orr 
15th March to Local Authorities when issuing this Order :— 

k ‘ The Ministry considers that the risk of the spread ol disease by the 
holding of dispersal sales on any premises within a radius of 2 miles 
from any existing infected place renders it inadvisable to allow such 
sales on premises so situated at the present time, and has accordingly 
provided that no licences shall be issued in these cases. It may also 
happen that although a licence for the holding of a sale has been issued 1 
by the Local Authority, the removal of all or some of the animals 
therefrom to the intended places of destination by their purchasers may 
be prevented b) prohibitive regulations of Local Authorities of the 
receiving districts. In all such cases both the incoming and outgoing 
tenants will he placed in a position of considerable difficulty as regards 
, the keep of the animals on the premises where they are detained. 
With a view to minimising these difficulties as far as practicable, the 
Minister made the Order entitled the ‘ Foot-and-Mouth Disease (Change 
of Occupation) Order of 1922,’ dated the 13th instant. This Order 
provides that where, owing to the termination of his right of occupation 
of any land, the owner of livestock kept thereon is unable to remove the 
same by reason of the foot* and-mouth disease restrictions, the incoming 
occupier shall afford the owner of the livestock all such facilities for 
tending, feeding or using the stock, or f or the sale of the stock (where 
the sale is licensed) as he may reasonably require; and that where the 
owner is unable to avail himself of such facilities the incoming occupier 
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shall take reasonable steps for the proper feeding, tending or otherwise 
using of the stock, the owner of the stock being liable to pay to the 
person affording such facilities or services such remuneration or expenses 
as may he reasonable and just, the amount of which, in default of 
agreement, is to be determined by arbitration in accordance with the 
provisions of the Second Schedule to the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908.’* 
Up to 19th March the restrictions which prevented the landing of animals 
from Ireland otherwise than for the purpose of immediate slaughter continued 
in operation, but the Ministry has under consideration certain proposals for 
the landing of store stock subject to conditions which would prevent the 
aggregation of such stock in markets in this country. 


****** 


Thk division of the Lincoln Interim Conciliation Committee into two 
Committees, one for Holland and the other for Lindsey and Kesteven, and the 
Conoiliation *°P aratio11 of Loughborough from Leicester and the 
Committees in HU,iSe 9 uent formation of separate Committees for those 
Agriculture ,,reils * hftS ,,lcroased total number of Conciliation 
Committees to 61. This number will be further increased 


-on the sub-division of the West Sussex area into three separate districts, which 
it is understood will take place on the 1st April. 

hDetails of the 42 agreements in operation on the 20th March are given 
below. In many areas where the current agreements are due to expire at an 
-early date, the Committees have already arrived at further agreements. 
Particulars of these additional agreements are not included in the subjoined 
table, but detailed information as to the rates applicable in any area will ho 
furnished on application to the Ministry. 


Current Agreement a. 

A rea. Period. }Vagnt. 

Beds and Hunts Up to 2'2nd July, 1922 .‘12/-. Overtime, 

8d. per hour. 

Cambridge - - Until such time that 8d. per h. for week 

one side gives no- of 50 h. Over- 
tice of alteration. time 8d. per h. up 
to 54 h.; lOd. on 
Sundays. 

“Cheshire - - Up to 30th Apri1,1922 36/-. Guaranteed 

week of 54 hours. 


Cumberland and 
Westmorland 

Derby 

Devon 

n 

.Dorset 


3rd June, 


,, 3tst March, „ 


„ 25th March, „ 
„ 29th Sep. „ 
„ 29th April, ,, 


Overtime, 9d. per 
hour on weekdays, 
lOd. per hour on 

Sundays. 

32/6. Overtime, Uhl. 
per hour. Skilled 
workers, 45/- 

36/-, Overtime, 8d. 
per hour on week¬ 
days, 1 Id.per hour 
on Sundays. 

34/- 

32/- 

32/-. Carters, cow¬ 
men and shep- 


Jfount pee 
52 


54 in Summer. 
48 in Winter. 
63 
54 


50 

50 

51 
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Area, Period. Wages. Sours per week. 

Durham - - Up to 13th May, 1922 42/-. 50 


# Ely, Isle of - „ 31st May, 


Hampshire - ,, 31st March, 


Hereford - - ,, 30th Sep.. 


Hertford ,, 0th Oct., 


Lincoln :— 

Holland - „ 30th June. 

Kesteven and 31st Oct. 

Lindsey 

Lancashire :— 

Southern area „ 31st March. , 


Northern area „ 31st ,, , 

Eastern area „ 31st , 

Leicester:— 

Ashby Bos- 31st „ , 

worth, Hinck¬ 
ley and 
Atherstone 

Market Har- ,, 30th Sep., 

borough and 

Lutterworth 

Middlesex S. - ,, 2nd Sep., ,, 


Northants - - „ 6th Oct, 

Northumberland, S. „ 13thMay, 


„ 31/-. Overtime, 8£d. 51 

per hour. Horse¬ 
men and milkmen, (Justomarv 

40/6. 

„ 32/- guaranteed 48 

week of 48 hours. 

Overtime, 8d. per 
hour. 

„ 30/-. Proportionate 50 

rate per hour for 
all weekday over¬ 
time. Sundays, 

9d. per hour. 

,, 7.]d. per hour. Gua¬ 

ranteed week of 
50 hours. 

,, 8d. per hour for all 

hours worked. 

, 7£d. per hour. 

Guaranteed week 
of 50 hours. 

, 45/- Tra msin e n Customary, 
and stockmen. 

Rates for other 
workers in pro¬ 
portion. 

, 42/6 Customary. 

, 50, - Customary. 

, 35/-. Overtime, lOd. 50 

per hour on week¬ 
days, 1/-Sundays. 

31/-. Overtime, 8d. 51 

per hour on week¬ 
days, lOd. per 
hour on Sundays. 

35/5. Guaranteed 
week of 48 hours. 

Weekday over¬ 
time, lOd.per hour. 

Sunday employ¬ 
ment, lid. per 
hour. Carters, 
stockmen, &c., 

8$d. per hour up 
to 60 hours. Week¬ 
day overtime,lOd, 

Sunday employ¬ 
ment, lid. pern. 

, 31/-. Overtime, 8d. 50 

per hour. 

, 44/6. Overtime, 50 in Summer 

1/1 ^d. per hour 48 in Winter, 
on weekdays. 

Sundays, l/4d. 
per hour. 

34/- 


Nottiugbaiu 


30th Sep., „ 


53 
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Area, 

Norfolk 

Oxford 

Peterborough, 
Soke of 


.Rutland 


Shropshire 

Somerset - 
Stafford 

Suirt» % \# 


Sussex, E. - 
Suffolk - 


Warwick* * 


Period. > TVagm. 

Hours per week 

- Until beginning of 30/- 

11 ar vest. 

# 504 % 

- Up to 29th Sep.. 1922 30/-. Overtime, 8d. 

per hour on week¬ 
days. Sundays, 
lOd. per hour. 

5o 

,, 6th Oct., 31/-. Overtime up 

to 54 hours, 8d. 

51 


28th 0(t.. 


perhour; over54 
hours, 9d.per hour. 

Sunday employ¬ 
ment, lOd.perhour. 
llorsekoepers and 
milkmen, 7/- plus 
c» )ttage,and stock - 
men 5/ per week 
ext ra f < >r per for i i i - 
mice of their cus¬ 
tomary duties. 

52'-. Kates to \ar\ 50 

1 /- for eve r \ 
ciiangeof 6 points 
in cost of living. 

Overtime 8d. per 
hour week days. 
lOd. Sundays. 

7^d. per hour. Uuar- 
anteed week of 50 
li. Sunday employ¬ 
ment, lOd. per h. 

32/- 50 

8d. j>er hour. Guar¬ 
anteed week of 50 
h. Sunday employ¬ 
ment, ll)d. per h. 

33/4. Overtime, 9d. 50 

per hour. Carters, 
cowmen and shep¬ 
herds, all time 
worked between 
50 and 30 hours 
per week 8d. per 
hour, and all time 
worked by these 
classes**!!) excess 
of 60 hours, 9d, 
per hour. 

Up to 31st March, 1922 31/-. Overtime, 8d. 52 

per hour. 


30th Sep., 


.’50th April, 
29th 


25th March, 
e workers of 21 to 
05 years). 


31st Oct., 


,, ,, 6th Oct., 
(able - bodied 
male workers), 


„ 7Jd. per hour up to 
50 nours per week. 
Between 50 and 
54 hours, 8d. per 
hour. In excess 
of 54 hours, 9d. 
Sunday employ¬ 
ment, lOd. per h. 
„ 31/-. Guaranteed 

adult week of 50 hours. 
Overtime, 8d. per 
hour. 


* Continued agreement. 
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Area, 

Wight, IhIct of 
W < >rcester - 


Yorkshire, Xoith 
Riding 

West Riding 


Brecon and 
Radnor 


Period. 

- Dale of next meeting, 
or such other date 
as nuiy be agreed. 

Up to nth oh., vm 


,, SlHtOft., 




30th April 


Wages. 

32/- 


7£d. up to 60 h. 
Guaranteed week 
of 50 h. Over¬ 
time beyond 60 
h. 9d. per h. 

,35/-. Overtime at 
pr o p ortionate 
rates 

36/-. Overtime at 
9d. on weekdays 
a n «J l 0d . on 
Sundays. 

34/-. Overtime, pro¬ 
portionate rates 
up to 60 hours. In 
excess of 00 hours, 
at time and a 


Hour&pcr week. 
Ordinary, 


5-2* 


54 


52 


Carnarvon - 


Cardigan - 
Merioneth stud 
Montgomery 
Monmouth - 
Pembroke - 


,, 13tl» May ,, 


„ 31st Oct. „ 
„ 30tli April ,, 

V V 

„ 4th Oct. „ 


(pi arter. 

35/-. Special classes 
workers, 38/-. 
O v e rt i m e , all 
classes lOd. per 
hour. 


30/- 
33/- 
36/- 
35/- 

Overtime at 
equivalent rate 
up to 60 hours. In 
excess of 60 hours, 
time and a quarter. 


34/-. 


50 

61 


54 

50 

56 

54 

54 


The North Northumberland Committee, which was delayed in its initial 
negotiations pending the division of the original Northumberland Interim 
Committee, decided that as the November hirings hud already taken place it 
was unnecessary to deal with the wages question for the period up to Ma\ 
next. An agreement has now been arrived at by that Committee over the 
period 12th May, 1922, to the 12th May, 1923, for the payment of adult male 
workers at the rate of 32/- for a week of 50 hours in summer and 48 hours in 


winter. 


The Surrey Conciliation Committee lias agreed to extend their present 
agreement, 'which would otherwise expire on the 25th March. In accordance 
with the Committee’s application, this agreement lias been continued bv the 
Minister and provides as follows :— 

(a) A wage rate for all male workers between the ages of 21 and 
65 years of 33/4 for a working week of 50 hours. 

(b) All time worked between 50 and 60 hours per week by carters, 
cowmen and shepherds between 21 and 65 years of age to be paid for at 
the rate of 9rl. per hour ; in the case of all other male workers between 
the ages of 21 and 65 years any time worked in excess of 50 hours per 
week to be paid for at the rate of 9d. per hour. 

(c) All the rates specified to apply only to workers whose employ¬ 
ment is terminable by a week or longer notice, and to operate until one 
calendar month after notice of any proposal to cancel is received by the 
Minister from either section of the Conciliation Committee, 
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At a meeting held at the Ministry of Agriculture on Wed¬ 
nesday, 12th April, 1922, under the Chairmanship of the 
Minister of Agriculture, Sir Arthur G. 
Boscawen, the representatives of the pro¬ 
ducers and distributors announced that they had agreed to 
recommend to the organisations concerned that the price to be 
received by the producer for milk delivered into London from 
areas outside the Home Counties should be: April, 10d.; May 
and June, 9d.; July, lid.; August and September, Is. per 
gallon, which represents an average for the six monthB of 
lOJd. per gallon. The price to be paid for milk delivered to 
creameries within 100 miles by rail of London should be as 
followsApril, 9d.; May and June, 6d.; July, 7d.; August, 
8d., and September, 9d. per gallon, which represents an average 
for the six months of 71d. per gallon. 

Milk delivered to creameries at a greater distance than 100 
miles by rail from London would be paid for at the same rate 
less the increased cost of railway transport to London. 

It was agreed that the revised prices should be retrospective 
to April 1st, and that those farmers who had already entered 
into contracts should receive the benefits accruing under the 
above arrangement. 

The Minister understands that in the case of certain dis¬ 
tributors, contracts have been entered into to supply milk 
based on prices ruling previous to this agreed alteration, and 
he hopes that in such cases the holders of such contracts will 
agree to a revision in accordance with the altered terms to the 
producer. 

The price to the consumer of 5d. a quart which had pre¬ 
viously been announced for the 8 months of April, May and 
June will not be raised during that period. 


(4SS03) P.14/85. 11,000. 5/M. M. & S 
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The Ministry will shortly issue a report on Agricultural 
Research which describes clearly, for the benefit of farmers and 
others, the scientific work now in progress 
Agricultural . q the i n t eres t s 0 f agriculture. Hitherto, if 
Besearcn ana tne R f arme r inquired what the research 
m worker was doing for his industry, 

he could only be referred in the main to technical 
papers published in scientific journals, and these, even 
if intelligible to him, contained results which might 
be apparently remote from farming practice. The practical 
man realises that while these highly scientific investi¬ 
gations may not immediately help him in securing increased 
returns, they are vital to the industry, for progress depends 
on the acquisition of knowledge. The farmer and gardener reap 
the benefit of research after it ha.s passed through various expe¬ 
rimental channels, and when the results have been put to the 
crucial test of experience in the field. This may be some years 
after the patient toil of the scientist in the laboratory. Many 
farming operations which are commonly practised to-day can 
be traced back to discoveries made years ago by scientists ■who 
at the time had only a faint conception—if any at all—of the 
Use to which their results would eventually be put. 

For some time past, however, the need has been felt for a 
comprehensive and readable account of the important research 
which is being conducted in agriculture and horticulture- 

The Ministry consequently commissioned one of its officers, 
Mr. V. E. Wilkins, to visit Institutions where research is being 
conducted, and prepare a report which would not only describe 
the work in a readable and non-technical style, but would 
link together as far as possible the various phases of investiga¬ 
tion, and show their relation to the practical problems of the 
farmer. The report deals with all aspects of research, and con¬ 
tains ten chapters, devoted respectively to the soil, plant breed¬ 
ing, plant physiology, fruit growing and preserving, plant dis¬ 
eases, animal husbandry, animal breeding, dairying, animal 
diseases, and farming as a business. A list of Research Institu¬ 
tions and Advisory Centres in England and Wales, and a Biblio- 
graphy giving the titles of papers published by research workers 
in 1920 and 1921, are included as Appendices. A prefatory 
note has been written by Sir Arthur G. Boseawen, 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, in which he refers to the 

* Agricultural Research and the Farmer : A Record of Recent Achievement, 
Published by H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2, 
price 2/6 net; obtainable through any Bookseller or direct from the Publisher. 
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report as an attempt to remedy the existing fault in the line 
of communication between the research worker on the one hand, 
and the farmer and the general public on the other. Sir Arthur 
also expresses the hope that the farming community and the 
general public will show by the practical test of buying the 
volume that the attempt has been successful. 

****•• 


In reply to a question in Parliament on the 80th March, 
the Minister of Agriculture, Sir Arthur G. Boscawen, said:— 
— , , „r r t.iiu *‘ The Government have decided that, in 

n iinma ammt v * ew exceptional conditions of this 

° Su at new industr y’ and cond ^ on ,m ‘ 

® * employment in this country, no excise 

duty should be charged on home-grown sugar, and the 

necessary provision for the removal of the existing duty will 

be made in the Finance Bill of this Session. It is of course 

impossible to bind any future Government, but in view of the 

fact that the remission of excise is intended to assist a new 

industry during the experimental period, it may be hoped that 

Parliament would not re-impose any excise duty until the 

industry has been firmly established.” 


Appointment of 
Departmental 
Committee on 
Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease. 


The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has appointed a 
Departmental Committee “ to inquire into the origin and 
circumstances of the recent outbreak of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease and into the 
policy and procedure which was pursued in 
dealing with the disease, and to report 
whether any alteration of the methods of 
administrative control hitherto adopted, or 
any amendment of the existing law is necessary or desirable.” 
The Committee is constituted as follows:— 

Cupt. the lit. Hon. E. G. Pretyman, M.P. (Chairman). 
A. Batchelor, Esq. 

David Ferrie, Esq. 

F. W. Garnett, Esq.. C.B.E., J.P. 

H. German, Esq. 

William Graham, Esq., J.P., D.L. 

Alfred Mansell, Esq. 

Sir G. Douglas Newton, K.B.E., M.P. 

Professor John Penberthv, J.P. 

W. R. Smith, Esq., M.P. 

a 2 
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The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. S. A. Piggott, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall Place, 

S.W.l, to whom all communications should be addressed. 

* * * • * * 

The Ministry’s Crop Reporters estimate the yields of the 
chief crops in the autumn of each year, and the estimates of 
Report on the P ro< ^ uc ^ on tbe country are issued 

Produce of immediately tabulation is completed. These 

Cro s in 1921 data as re S ar ^ s °° rn and hay were issued 
** * on 2nd November last year; potatoes and 

roots on 80th November; while those relating to hops were 
issued earlier on 20th October. The Report now issued gives 
details regarding the different counties of England and Wales 
aB well as totals for Scotland and Ireland. Attention is drawn 
in the Report, not only to the special features of 1921 as 
regards crop production, but also to the relative money value 
of the grain and potato crops as compared with previous years. 
The use of forecasts of the yields of crops made before harvest , 
as well as of returns of production made after harvest when 
the actual results are known, is also discussed as regards their 
bearing on world trade. 

This Report, which forms Part II of the Agricultural 
Statistics for 1921, can be obtained through any bookseller or 
direct from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Imperial House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, Abingdon Street, S.W.l. 

* * * * * * 

The Conciliation Committees continue to work satisfactorily, 
and the total number of agreements in operation on 20th April 

Conciliation was 45 ' Tbe c l uestion of milk prices has 

Committees in no doubt been somewhat responsible for 
Agriculture. delaying negotiations in certain cases, but 
in most areas where no wages agreement 
exists, the Committees have arranged to hold further meetings 
at an early date. 

A full statement of the agreements in operation on 20th 
March was given in the April issue of the Journal. The 
igreements reached during the succeeding month are as follow.: 
Current Agreements 

Area, Period , Wages, 

Eerby Up to 30th June, 1022 7$d. per hr. for all 

employment on 
weekdays. Sun 
clay employment 
lOd. per hr. 


Horn's per v'eek. 
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Current Agreements , 

Area. , „ Period. Wages, Hours per week . 

Hampshire - Up to 11th Oct., 1922 7Jd. per hr. for 



all employment. 
Guaranteed week 
of 50 hr. 


Lancashire— 

Southern area - ,, 30th Sep., 

42/6 

Customary hr. 

Eastern area - „ 30th „ ,, 

45/- 

V 

Northern area - „ 30th „ „ 

42/6 

4. 

Leicester— 

Melton Mow- ,, 30th „ „ 

32/-.* Weekday 

53 

bray and 

overtime 8d. per 


Bel voir 

hr. Sunday em¬ 
ployment lOd. 

per hr. 


Leicester - - Until such time that 7Jd. per hr. up to 


one side gives notice 

54 hr. Guaranteed 


of alteration. 

week of 54 hr. 
W eekday over¬ 
time 8d. per hr. 
Sunday employ¬ 
ment lOd. per hr. 


Loughborough - Until such time that 7|d. per hr. up to 


one side gives notiee 

54 hr. Guaranteed 


of alteration. 

week of 54 hr. 
Weekday over¬ 
time 8d. per hr. 
Sunday employ¬ 
ment lOd. per hr. 


Denbigh ami Up to 10th Sept., 1922 

31/3d. Overtime, 

50 

Flint 

proportionate rate 
up to 61 hr.; over 
61 hr.9d.perhow\ 



Stockmen and wag¬ 
goners, 38/1 ^d. 

61 

Full details of the agreement for any particular 

area will be 


furnished on application to the Ministry. 


Thebe was practically no change in the average of the 
market prices of all descriptions of agricultural produce during 
The Aeiicultural ^ arc ^ as compared with the previous 
Indaxtfumber mon ^» the general level of these prices 
* being 82 per cent, above the average of 
the three years 1911-18 as against 88 per cent, in February. 
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The percentage increase during each month from January, 
1919, as compared with the pre-war years, is shown in the 
following table:— 


Month. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


1922. 


Per cent,. 

Per cent . 

Per mil. 


Per cent - 

January ... 

148 

213 ... 

186 


77 

February ... 

150 

205 

172 

• •• 

83 

March 

150 

199 

158 

• M 

82 

April 

153 

199 

141 

• • • 

— 

May 

132 

169 

112 


— 

June 

128 

164 

102 


— 

July 

141 

174 

100 


— 

August 

138 

177 

116 


— 

September... 

148 

181 

105 


— 

October 

166 

191 

90 


— 

November... 

182 

197 

84 


— 

December... 

207 

194 

82 


— 

Considerable 

changes have 

taken place 

in the 

prices of 


certain commodities, the principal increase being in the case of 
fat sheep. The average price of fat sheep in March was 120 per 
cent, above the average of 1911-18, as compared with 88 per 
cent, in February and 60 per cent, in January. Other descrip¬ 
tions of fat stock also advanced, although the rise was 
much less marked than in the case of sheep. Wheat has 
continued to advance in price, being in March 61 per cent, above 
the pre-war average as against 45 per cent, in February. 

The March price for milk delivered into large towns showed 
a considerable reduction on the prices for February, while the 
low prices offered for summer milk were reflected in the fall 
in the price of dairy cows, which averaged about 87 per cent, 
more than in the pre-war years as against 89 per cent, in 
January, thiBdecrcase representing a cash difference of about £11 
per head. Eggs showed the usual large seasonal reduction 
and butter was also appreciably cheaper than in February. 

Feeding stuffs as a whole showed little change in price since 
February. Millers’ offals declined 7 points but this fall was 
compensated by a rise in the price of maize, while oilcakes, 
brewers’ grains, maize meal and barley meal remained 
practically unchanged. 

Among fertilisers, superphosphate depreciated slightly in 
value, but nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia were 
dearer, while basic slag remained unchanged. The general 
average prices of feeding stuffs and fertilisers were estimated to 
be between 50 and 60 per cent, above the pre-War average. 
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yiNCE 19th March, the date referred to in the note contained 
in the Journal for April, 1922, 50 outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
v f a v fit disease were confirmed in Great Britain up 
00 ~ to 28rd April, making a total of 1,079 out- 

sasse* breaks, which included 978 in England, 2 in 
Wales and 99 in Scotland. These additional outbreaks all 
occurred in counties which had been previously affected, but in 
one instance disease reappeared in a county (Warwickshire) 
from which restrictions had been withdrawn. 

The Ministry has now been able to authorise the freedom of 
a large proportion of the earlier infected premises, and the total 
number of premises in Great Britain so freed up to 28rd 
April was 707. Kestrictions have also been withdrawn from a 
number of counties in England and Scotland. 

The total number of animals slaughtered up to 28rd April was 
52.195. viz., 22,606 cattle, 20,276 sheep, 9,206 pigs and 47 goats. 

Modifications of Restrictions on Movement since 19 th March. 
—H(‘presentations were received that (a) the resumption in some 
form of the trade in store stock was becoming essential in order 
to make use of the summer grazings; and (h) that the return of 
wintering sheep to their summer grazings could not be delayed 
after about 1st April. The Ministry therefore made an Order 
re-opening the store stock trade from Ireland from 29th March 
without allowing the aggregation of store stock in internal mar¬ 
kets, which was still considered to be attended with risk. The 
Order allowed the landing of Btore stock subject to licence of the 
receiving Local Authority and to the stock being railed direct to 
their farms of destination for 28 days* detention. No obstacle 
was placed in the way of the holding of store stock sales in the 
landing places, and Local Authorities still had powers to prohibit 
the movement of the cattle into their districts if they thought 
fit. All trucks were required to be specially disinfected before 
the animals were placed therein. As regards the return of win¬ 
tering sheep an Order was made taking effect on 5th April enabl¬ 
ing sheep not in existing infected areas to be moved to any 
premises in Great Britain by licence of the receiving Local 
Authority after counter-signature by the sending Local Authority 
and after the sheep had been examined by a Veterinary Inspector 
of the sending Local Authority. A further examination of the 
sheep on arrival at their destination was required and railway 
trucks conveying them were required to be specially disinfected 
before being used for the sheep. 

Kate* —The figure of ,£65,000 given in the April issue of the 
Journal , p. 91, as the cost of compensation for animals slaugh¬ 
tered should have read £‘655,000. 
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GREEN MANURING. 

H. J. Page, B.Sc., A.I.C., 

liothamsted Experimental Station. 

The Scarcity of Animal Manure and its Causes. —One of the 

most serious practical problems with which the farmer is faced 
at the present time is the shortage of farmyard manure. This 
manure is almost everywhere more highly esteemed than any 
other, and it was largely in order to investigate the cause of 
this well-known superiority that Lawes started at Bothamsted 
!S 1848 the famous field experiments which have now been 
going on there continuously for nearly eighty years. It is 
interesting to know that even at that time farmers could not 
usually get enough farmyard manure, and yet how much better 
off were they than the present-day farmer! 

Let us pause a moment before considering the reasons under¬ 
lying the value of farmyard manure, and look a little more 
closely at the extent of, and the factors causing, the present 
shortage. With regard to the extent of the shortage, the 
rise in the price illustrates this point sufficiently. At the 
present time a ton of stable manure on rail in London may cost 
as much as 7s. 6d., and even then it is often of poor quality; 
in 1912 the cost was 4s. 6d., while in 1905 it was only Is., and 
usually no difficulty was experienced in finding a supply. What 
are the causes of this enormous change? The obvious one 
which immediately suggests itself, is the driving of horse 
transport from the roads by mechanical transport. Whatever 
the benefits that the tractor has conferred on the farmer in 
the fields, its elder brothers, the lorry and the motor ’bus have 
proved for him by no means an unmixed blessing. The returns 
of H.M. Commissioners of Customs and Excise show that from 
1906 to 1920 the number of licensed motor vehicles (excluding 
motor-cycles) increased by nearly a quarter of a million, 
whereas licensed horse vehicles decreased by 200,000. When it 
is borne in mind that the bulk of this fall in horse-drawn 
vehicles will have occurred in the big stables of commercial 
firms whence the greater part of the town stable manure is 
derived, it is not difficult to see why stable manure is now so 
scarce mid dear. 

Nowadays, therefore, the farmer is very much more 
dependent on his beasts for a supply of dung than formerly, 
and even this supply is not being wholly maintained. The 
number of head of cattle in Great Britain in 1921 showed a 
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•decrease of 400,000 as compared with 1914, and of nearly 
*800,000 compared with 1919, while sheep decreased by nearly 
4 million between 1914 and 1921. So much as regards a dwindl¬ 
ing supply. As to demand, this, so far from dwindling, has 
increased, for although the number of acres of land under the 
plough in Great Britain has been steadily failing since 1918, in 
1921 it still showed an increase of 800,000 compared with 1914, 
and the more land there is under the plough, the greater is the 
need for organic matter. 

The Value of Farmyard Manure and the Need for Organic 
Matter in the Soil. —The shortage of farmyard manure and the 
causes of that shortage have thus been discussed in order to 
show that the situation is one which is not likely to improve 
in the future, but rather is likely to become more serious. Now 
although every practical man admits the value of farmyard 
manure, and knows that in order to maintain the fertility of 
his soil and to keep it in good heart, a plentiful supply of 
organic matter is indispensable, there is very little certainty 
as to the mode of action of that organic matter. We know that 
the main requirements of a crop for mineral substances and 
nitrogen can be completely satisfied by artificial fertilisers, so 
that it is unlikely that the unique properties of farmyard manure 
reside intrinsically in the mineral substances and nitrogen it 
contains. There is indeed the possibility that certain of the 
rarer elements, such as boron, present in farmyard manure and 
usually absent from artificials, may play a part in soil fertility 
—and this question is under investigation at Rothamsted 
at the present time—but it is practically certain that the 
superiority of dung is mainly due to the organic, humus-form¬ 
ing material in it. As to the exact nature of “ humus ” we 
still know little, and the term, although commonly used, is 
only one of the many convenient labels which scientists, no 
less than other mortals, use to hide their ignorance. Humus may 
be regarded as pre-eminently the characteristic constituent of 
a fertile soil, in which it exists as a gelatinous brown or black 
material. The influence of hnmus on the growth of crops is 
mainly indirect: it is intimately related to the life of the complex 
Boil population of micro-organisms, and it has important effects 
on the tilth, moisture relations, and other physical properties 
of the seal. Tt affects plant growth by so modifying the pro¬ 
perties of the soil as to secure a well-regulated supply of the 
soluble mineral and nitrogenous substances absorbed by the 
plant roots, and of the water which serves as the vehicle by 
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which those soluble substances are conveyed to the plant, and 
without which this “ plant food,” however plentiful it may be 
in the soil, cannot be obtained by the plant. A light soil is 
given more “ body ” and rendered better capable of withstand¬ 
ing drought, while a heavy soil is made more open and work¬ 
able. This is not the occasion to discuss the exact mode of 
action of humus in bringing about these effects, nor for that 
matter are we in a position to do so with any degree of 
certainty;* but from the practical point of view the important 
thing is that these effects undoubtedly exist, and are of great 
significance. 

Alternative Sources of Organic Matter. —It is therefore as a 
source of humus that farmyard manure must be chiefly prized, 
and in the face of a growing scarcity the agriculturist is faced 
with the problem of finding an alternative source of. organic 
matter, that is to say, of keeping part of his soil in good heart 
without the assistance of animals as manure-makers. What are 
the possibilities of such alternative supplies? Apart from 
purely local or undeveloped sources, such as seaweed, which is 
used in maritime districts like the Channel Islands and many 
coastal districts of Scotland,! or such as activated sewage 
sludge ,t there are at least three possible sources of general 
applicability. These are (1) The ploughing of raw straw into 
the soil; (2) The use of artificial straw-manure made by the 
process of Hutchinson and Richards as worked out at 
Itothamsted;§ (S) The use of green manures. 

With regard to the first method, although the practice of 
ploughing in raw straw in the autumn is being adopted in some 
parts, notably on the heavy land in Essex, it is as yet of un¬ 
proved value. One great danger of such a practice is that the 
addition of a large bulk of non-nitrogenous, carbohydrate matter 
to the soil, may cause a temporary locking up of nitrogen by 
biological agencies in an insoluble form not available to the 
plant; such an effect, if sufficiently transitory, might be ail 
to the good, as for example, in preventing loss of nitrates by 
leaching during the winter months, but in other circumstances 
much harm might result. II The question needs careful in- 

* For a discussion of this aspect of the part played by humus in the soil, 
see a paper by the writer in the “ Transactions of the Faraday Society 
17, 272 (1922) (General Discussion on Physico-chemical Problems relating to 
the Soil, held on 21st May, 1921). 

t See Ministry of Agriculture Leaflet No. 254. 
t See Joum. Soc. Cnem. Ind ,, 39, 177, 41, 62 T. 

§ See this Journal, 28, p. 898, (1921). 

: j See Journ. Ayr, &ci. 9, 92. 
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vestigation before the practice can be recommended for general 
adoption. As to the use of artificial farmyard manure made 
from straw, there seems to be little doubt that this material 
will prove a valuable manure, and provided its production on a 
large scale can be made economically practicable, it will doubt¬ 
less ultimately find a large application in agriculture. Both of 
these methods, however, apply pre-eminently to those farms 
where straw is available in sufficient quantity on the spot, and 
in a less degree in cases where the straw would need to be 
brought in. The object of this article is to call special attention 
to the third method mentioned above, namely, green-manuring. 
In doing so it must be clearly understood that it is as a means 
of supplementing a dwindling supply of animal manure, and 
not necessarily as a competitor with animal manure, that green 
manures arc here treated. It is often urged that it is a far 
more practical proposition to feed a green crop to sheep folded 
on the land than to plough it in, and on light lands this is no 
doubt usually the case, but on heavy lands on which sheep can¬ 
not he folded, and even on light lands, if sufficient sheep are 
not available, green manuring merits serious consideration by 
the arable farmer who does not feed enough stock off the land 
to supply his requirements of animal manure. 

Existing Green-Manuring Practice in this Country. —Few 

tanners neglect a favourable opportunity of taking a catch crop 
of a quick-growing nature, such as mustard, between harvest 
and seed-time, or on a freshly ploughed seeds ley, and turning 
it in if it is not convenient or practicable to fold sheep on the 
land or to feed cattle off the land; and to this extent green 
manuring may be said to be fairly general in this country, hut 
in most districts it cannot he said to play more than a very 
minor part. The difficulty in ordinary farming is that in any 
of the usual rotations, after doing the necessary amount of 
cultivation to keep the land clean it is often too late to get in a 
green manure crop with any hope of its making sufficient 
growth before next seed-time. In a normal four-course system 
of seeds, wheat, roots, barley, the land is seldom available until 
August, and in a late season it may well be a month later 
before the harvest is in. Although nowadays the tractor has 
made it possible to finish the ploughing of stubbles and cultiva¬ 
tion for weed-killing in a much shorter time than formerly, in 
a late season the interval available is usually too short for taking 
a. catch crop. Another factor which adds to the difficulty is the 
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fact that the land may be so dry after harvest that germina¬ 
tion is very bad. 

The result is that green manuring forms a regular and 
essential part of the system of husbandry only in districts 
given over to special crops, such as the Fens, the Lothians, and 
Ayrshire, where it is extensively used after early potatoes; the 
market-gardening districts around Biggleswade; and the flax- 
growing areas of North Ireland; or in cases where the nature of 
the soil is such that special rotations are used, as for instance 
on the London Clay in Essex, where a bare fallow provides 
the necessary opportunity, or on the light blowy sands of East 
Anglia, which can often only be profitably farmed by giving 
one year in four to a nitrogen-gathering crop such as lupins. 
Another system which is adopted in some parts is to sow the 
green manure crop in the spring corn, as for a seeds ley, and 
after harvest to let the green crop grow on till early in ihe 
following year before turning it in. Systems of green manur¬ 
ing can thus be classified under three main heads:—(1) Green 
manure crops grown as catch crops in the intervals in the 
rotation; (2) Green manure crops grown as part of a special 
rotation in which the whole or a large part of one growing 
season is given up to the green manure crop; (8) Green manure 
crops sown in the spring corn, for turning in the following 
- year. 

To the first category belong the systems referred to above 
as employed by early potato growers. Thus in the famous 
potato districts of East Lothian and Ayrshire, rape or Italian 
rye grass, or a mixture of the two, is sown down immediately 
the tubers have been lifted, in any case not later than the third 
week in August. Some growers then feed the green crop to 
sheep, but many prefer to turn the crop in. 

Again, in the Holland division of Lincolnshire, and in the 
black lands of the Fens, mustard, rape and oats are similarly 
largely used by potato growers as early autumn-sown green 
manures, and some farmers have latterly been trying beans for 
the same purpose. In Essex and Suffolk, on the heavy lands 
of the London Clay, it is a common practice to sow mustard 
on the bare fallow in July, and plough it in before sowing 
winter com; similarly many flax growers in County Down have 
got splendid results from mustard sown in August alter the 
flax has been pulled, and turned in during January or early 
^February. 
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The most outstanding example of a By stem in the second 
category is that used on the poor light glacial sands of Suffolk. 
This land is so poor that it scarcely repays cultivation on 
ordinary straightforward lines, yet by adopting a rotation such 
as rye, lupins, potatoes, silage crops, it is possible to make 
farming on this land pay well. The lupins are sown in the 
late spring or early summer and may be ploughed in either 
when in flower, or seed may be gathered, and the plant then 
turned in. The lupins do so well, even on the poorest of this 
land, that when turned in they give as much organic matter 
and nitrogen as a dressing of about 8-10 tons of farmyard 
manure. The use of lupins as green manure on poor sands is 
extending to other counties, notably Notts., where some striking 
results have been obtained in trials (see Part IT in next month’s 
Journal*. 

Of systems in the third category, an example is afforded 
by the practice common in the market gardening districts 
around Biggleswade in Bedfordshire, where red or white clover 
is commonly sown with the corn in spring and turned under in 
the autumn or the new year, before potatoes. In a moist 
season the green matter ploughed in is often found to be as 
effective as a dressing of 25 tons of stable manure. Similarly 
some of the growers in the Lothians sow rye grass and red 
clover in the spring corn and turn it under in the following 
spring. The same practice has been tried in the Aberdeen 
district, but it is not general there, for owing to the late harvest, 
green stuff in the bottom of the sheaves adds to the difficulty 
of drying, and after harvest it is too late for the rye grass and 
clover to make much growth. Of course the ploughing up of a 
temporary seeds ley incorporates a large quantity of valuable 
organic matter in the soil, and to this extent most arable land 
is green-manured at intervals. The potato growers of Lincoln¬ 
shire commonly turn in the aftermath of the clover as a green 
manure, with good results. Where the land is left down to 
grass for several years, as in the Aberdeen district and many 
districts in England, the sod of grass which is ploughed down 
is an excellent green manure, and gives so much nitrogen to 
the soil that no nitrogenous artificials are needed for a follow¬ 
ing oat crop, and indeed, their use is liable to cause lodging. 

Green Ma nu ri n g Abroad. —We must, however, go overseas 
to find the practice of green manuring in its most highly 
developed state. 

An outstanding example on the Continent is that of Germany, 
where luge tracts of barren sandy heath have been reclaimed 
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and made profitable almost solely by the nee of green manures, 
mainly leguminous; the pioneer work of Schultz at Lupitz, in 
Saxony, is a well-known instance in this connection. Again, 
in America green manures are widely used, both for farm crops, 
and, especially in California, for orchards. It is, however, in 
tropical countries, perhaps, that green manures find their widest 
application. Thus in India, in many districts where animal 
manure is practically unobtainable, the whole of the require¬ 
ments of the soil for organic matter and nitrogen are obtained 
by the use of leguminous green manures. 

Results of Green Manuring Trials. —Although there are a 
certain number of results on record showing that distinct and 
valuable crop increases can be obtained by green manuring, 
there are very few critical experiments designed to test the 
relative values of different green crops and different methods of 
application. The most extensive series of experiments in this 
country is that carried out by Voelcker at the Royal Agricultural 
Society's Station at Woburn. In these experiments vetches, 
rape and mustard were grown side by side as spring-sown 
green manure crops which were turned in before winter wheat. 
The experiment has been in progress for over twenty years, 
and the results are summarised below :— 

Yield of Wheat after tfreen Manures , Woburn, Lamome Field (Light 

sandy soil). 

Average of results for eight seasons 1899, 1901, 0.‘5, 0(5, 08, 10, 12, 15. 

Deem'd grain, 
bash, ftf r (U‘r >. 

After vetches, grown with mineral manuies . li>*3 

V ra P e p p P . 20-4 

„ mustard „ „ „ . 25*2 

For comparison :— 

Wheat on Stackyard Field, complete minerals only ... 9*1 

„ „ „ farmyard manure (equiv. to 

200 lb. ammonia per acre). 20*4 

Unfortunately there are no control plots on Lansome Field, 
so the values for Stackyard Field (continuous wheat) which have 
been added for comparison, are not necessarily strictly com¬ 
parable, but they serve to indicate the sort of result that can 
be obtained with green manures compared with .mineral or 
farmyard manure. An experiment on similar lines was carried 
out at Bothamsted. Here the land was given up to spring- 
sown green crops for two seasons, the crop being turned in each 
autumn, and in the third season winter wheat was grown. The 
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experiment was then repeated on the same land. The results 
were as follows :— 


Yield of Wheat after Green Manures , Hothamsted, , LittV Hoos Field 



{Stiff dayey loam). 

1000. 

ton. 

After vetches, grown with mineral manure* ... 

39*7 

34*4 

„ crimson clover 

» ••• 

32*5 

30*8 

„ rape 


21*3 

20*8 

„ mustard 

ff if 

29*9 

19*6 

For comparison :— 




Wheat on Broadbalk 

Field, complete minerals 




only . 

11*5 

100 

» 1» !1 

„ farmyard manure 




(14 tons j>er acre) ... 

33*7 

27*9 

Again there were 

no control plants on 

Little 

Hoos Field 


but the figures for Broadbalk Field afford a rough basis for 
comparison. Apart from the obviously beneficial effect of 
green manures on winter wheat, which is clearly brought out 
by the above Woburn and Hothamsted results, it will be noticed 
that the relative values of leguminous and non-leguminous 
crops, such as vetches and mustard respectively, come out 
very differently in the two sets of experiments. This is a 
striking instance of the danger of applying the results obtained 
in one district on a certain type of soil, to another with an 
entirely different soil. This difference is further discussed later. 
Both of the sets of experiments quoted above referred to 
summer-grown green manures for winter wheat. Trials were 
started bv the writer at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
gardens at Wislev in 1919 in which green crops were sown 
in August for digging in late in the autumn or early the next 
spring, as a preparation for white turnips. Some of the results 
for 1919*20 are shown below * :— 

Green Manuring Experiment at Wixley, 1919-AO. {Light sandy sort). 

Yield of Tunu/t Roofs 
after green crop. 


t treat crop. 

Tons per acre. 

"ons pt r acre. 

Per cent, of control 

A. <Ireen crop furred nndet in, Spring. 


Plot . 

Crimson clover 

17*0 

10*5 

239 

Vetches 

8-6 

9*7 

220 

Red clover ... 

3*9 

9 3 

206 

Rye. 

8*4 

8*6. 

195 

Rape 

9*3 

6*4 

145 

Control 

... 2*2 (weeds) 

4*4 

100 

11. Orem crop lurnetl under in Autumn. 

Rye. 2-9 

6*3 

162 

Oats. 

3*6 

6*3 

162 

Mustard 

5*6 

5*9 

151 

Vetch 

4*3 

5*5 

141 

Control 

... 0*8 (weeds) 

3*9 

100 


* These results will shortly he published in full in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 
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As an illustration of the value of lupins on light blowy sanda 
the results may be quoted of an experiment carried out in 
Notts., for particulars of which the author is indebted to the 
Agricultural Organiser of that county. Lupins were sown in 
May, 1920, and turned under in September, and winter oats 
sown. The land received no farmyard manure or artificials. 
The oats after lupins yielded 7£ quarters per acre, while an 
adjacent control plot on which no lupins had been turned in, 
yielded only 1£ quarters per acre. This experiment is being 
extended during the present season. 

Many more results of a similar character to those given above 
could be quoted, but these suffice to demonstrate broadly the 
very considerable increase in yield that can be obtained by green 
manuring. As already pointed out, however, a comparison of 
the Woburn and Rothamsted results serves to show that, as 
soon as more detailed and precise information is sought with 
regard to the best system of green manuring to adopt in any 
particular district, difficulties and uncertainties are encountered. 
In fact, if green manuring is to find a much more general 
adoption in this country than at present, it will be necessary 
for careful experiments to be carried out in different districts 
before the system best adapted to specified conditions of soil, 
climate, etc., can be definitely laid down. In order to bring 
out clearly the complexity of the problem, it is desirable to 
consider at this point, as far as space and the present state of 
our knowledge permits, the principles underlying the action of 
green manures, particularly in comparison with farmyard 
manure. 


(To be concluded.) 
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FARM BUILDINGS FOR SMALL¬ 
HOLDINGS: 

A WEST RIDING IMPROVEMENT. 

Majob H. P. G. Maple, D.S.O., M.C., P.R.I.B.A., 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

The planning of new farm buildings, whether on a large or 
small scale, presents many problems to the architect, and at no 
time more than the present, when the results of scientific 
research are becoming more generally recognised, and many of 
the old established methods and customs of farming practice are 
being weighed in the balance. Certain broad and elementary 
principles of planning may, however, be said to be firmly estab¬ 
lished and to be applicable to any type of English farming, and 
it may be well to record some of these before proceeding to dis¬ 
cuss tho main subject of this paper. 

First, buildings must be suited to the nature of the land, the 
type of farming, and the prevalent climatic conditions. 

Secondly, tho buildings must be planned with a view to the 
utmost economy of labour in the care of stock, i.e., in feeding, 
cleaning and general work, the guiding factor in this being the 
correct placing of the storage rooms and mixing floor for the 
collection, preparation, and distribution of fodder. 

Thirdly, the health and well-being of stock must not be sacri¬ 
ficed to either of the above considerations by inadequate planning 
or insufficient area. 

Fourthly, attention must bo given, especially in the case of 
tho small holder (who cannot be expected to purchase artificials 
to the same extent as the large farmer) to the adequate conser¬ 
vation and economic distribution of manurial produce. 

A careful analysis of many of the existing farmsteads in this 
country shows that these principles are more often honoured in 
the breach than in the observance, and even buildings erected in 
the “ golden age ” of farming in the last century, leave much to 
be desired when view'ed in the light of modern conditions and 
practice. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that the immediate future will 
show several variations from existing types, and already there 
are signs oI approaching changes in the construction and placing 
of cow houses, in the greater attention paid to the conservation 

B 
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of farmyard manure, in the provision of covered yards, hay and 
straw barns, and in the use of utility boxes which can be adapted 
to varying needs. 

Any variation from the normal, whether in buildings for large 
farms or small holdings, should therefore be of special interest 
at the present time to practical agriculturists, and to those con¬ 
cerned in the equipment of farms or small holdings. 

The object of this article and illustrations is to draw attention 
to what in effect amounts to a departure from the normal in 
small holding equipment, and as the main feature, a single span 
roof coming the whole area of the buildings is much in accord 
with modern American practice on large farms, it is hoped that 
criticisms and suggestions will be forthcoming and that prac¬ 
tical farmers will express their views on the general principle 
involved. 

In small holding equipment for mixed farming of from 40 to 
50 acres there may be said to be two principal typos of plan in 
common use :— 

(1) A range of low roofed buildings grouped round three 
sides of an open space which, by the addition of a fence on 
the fourth side, becomes the central stock or fold yard. When 
funds are available this stock yard is covered in by a “ space 
boarded ” or corrugated iron roof, which is a separate struc¬ 
ture and quite distinct from the roofs over the main buildings. 

(2) Two low-roofed ranges of buildings meeting in a right 
angle, the open stock yard being formed by the addition of 
an open or closed fence on the two remaining sides. 

Tho actual arrangement of the various parts of the buildings 
differs slightly according to local custom and climatic conditions, 
but, broadly speaking, these two typos are prevalent all over 
England and have been the basis of most of the larger holding 
plans submitted to the Ministry by the County Councils during 
the past three years under the Land Settlement Act. 

Tho most notable exception to this practice is to be found in 
some plans submitted by the W6st Biding County Council in the 
early part of 1920. The main feature of this design lay in the 
fact that while more or less following the normal type (1) referred 
to above, the whole area was intended to be covered in with a 
single pitched roof which converted the open space in the centre 
of the quadrangle into a covered stock yard. A model of this 
plan was submitted by the County Council, the scheme was 
approved, and seven of these single roof buildings have been 
erected on the Whixley estate. 
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Some months ago the writer had an opportunity of inspecting 
several of the completed and occupied buildings, and was much 
struck with their obvious efficiency and convenience in general 
plan and arrangement, and was impressed with the idea that 
there were possibilities of further improvement and development, 
in planning and construction, which would minimise both labour 
in working and the initial cost of the building. It is not sug¬ 
gested that this type is entirely novel in this country. In the 
Report of the Departmental Committee on the Equipment of 
Small Holdings, published in 1918, several plans are given which 
provide for a covered yard which is under the same roof as the 
remainder of the buildings, but in each ease the construction and 
general layout is markedly different from tho plan now under 
consideration. Fig. 1 shows the West Riding plan as carried out. 

It should be stated that these holdings are utilised for mixed 
farming, that the country is of somewhat high and exposed 
elevation and cold in winter. The land is of medium texture 
and a plentiful supply of farmyard manure is imperative. The 
plan is thoroughly sound in general layout. On the north, 
adjacent to a hard road, is placed the mixing and storage floor 
for “ roots ” with granary over. On the w 7 est, with immediate 
access to the mixing floor are placed the cow house and stalls 
for fatting beasts. These latter have direct egress into 
the open without passing through the stock yard. Dunging out 
can he either into the yard or directly to the open if desired. 

Tims so far as this part of the plan is concerned there is simple 
and direct access from the mixing floor to beasts, cows, and 
covered yard. 

On the east side is placed the cart shed, three-horse stable, 
and a large utility box which might be used for pigs. 

The stable has to be approached for feeding purposes either 
from the external door on the east side or through the covered 
stock yard; the cart and implement shed, being placed to the 
north adjacent to the hard road, cuts off any direct communica¬ 
tion from the mixing floor and granary over. This latter 
arrangement is, I think, open to improvement, and in the plan 
showing a suggested rearrangement (Fig. 8) the positions of 
stables and curt shed are reversed. 

Tn the centre is the covered stock yard only 19 feet wide and 
somewhat long in proportion to its width. The yard is com¬ 
pletely enclosed on the south side, but is provided with high and 
wide doors and ventilating shutter above (see Fig. 2.\ 

b 2 
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The whole is built of timber very strongly constructed. Heavy 
oak posts are used to support the roof trusses, which are designed 
on the Belfast truss principle, perhaps without sufficient 
regard to the double line of intermediate supports forming the 
inner walls of the cow house and stable ranges. 

The building is lighted by windows in the outside walls and 
by an ample number of roof lights, and provision is made for 
continuous roof ventilation on either side of the ridge. 

Obviously the questions of choice of materials and method of 
construction are at present of secondary importance to the ques¬ 
tion of principle involved by the single span roof over the whole 
building, which makes the covered yard so essentially an integral 
part of the scheme. 

These particular buildings are constructed of timber mainly 
on account of the exceptional building difficulties of 1920 and 
1921, but there is no practical reason why the outer walls should 
not be built of stone, brick or concrete, if such materials were 
available and showed a better economic result. On tho other 
hand, a complete timber construction gives opportunities of 
standardisation, and the fact that seven such were ordered aR 
one contract must have assisted in reducing the cost of all. The 
main point to determine is whether a building of this nature, 
under one roof forming a covered yard in the centre, gives 
satisfactory results with regard to the health of cows and stock 
generally, whether it proves economical in time and labour and 
results in currying a larger head of stock per holding, together 
with the production of an adequate quantity of manure. 

These are farming questions, and if they can be answered in 
the affirmative there is no reason why further improvements 
should not be effected. 

It is obvious that the internal arrangements can be modified 
and amended to suit tho exact nature of the land and the 
holder’s requirements without departing from the general prin¬ 
ciple and without loss of efficiency'. 

To this end an illustration is given (Fig. 3) showing more 
direct internal access to the various parts, together with a lighter 
and more economic form of roof construction. The chief varia¬ 
tions from the West Biding scheme are the increased width of 
the covered yard, which is in Fig. 3 shown as 25 feet instead of 
19 feet, the provision of a feeding passage between the mixing 
floor and covered yard whereby more direct and distributed 
access is given to the long trough in the yard, and direct interna! 
access from the mixing floor to every part of the building, indud- 
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Fig. 4.—General View of the Bulletin" adapted from the We^t Riding Standard Type. 
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ing the stable, which, as before stated, has changed positions 
with the cart shed. It should be noted that there is also external 
access to all stalls and boxes, and direct internal access to the 
covered yard for dunging out. 

The construction is somewhat different from the West Riding 
Scheme, and is similar in principle to the construction designed 
for the Ministry's Arable Dairy Farm Cowshed at Huck- 
nall, which it is intonded to deal with in a future 
number of this Journal. It is more simple in design, and in 
place of roof skylights a continuous range of vertical lights is 
shown on each side of the roof. No special advantage is claimed 
for this method of lighting, arid in practice it would probably 
resolve itself into a question of cost balanced against the relative 
merits of the two systems as regards annual upkeep. 

A Comparison of Costs. —The question of the relative cost 
of covering in a quadrangular building with a single span roof 
or of roofing the throe ranges with small span roof and leaving 
the centre space open, is somewhat difficult to determine with¬ 
out actual estimates, but the following figures are instructive :— 

The cubical content of the West Riding building as carried 
out are approximately 45,BOO cubic feet and the roof area is 
8.160 square feet. If the yard is left open and the surrounding 
three ranges are covered with a BO degrees pitch roof, excluding 
the yard, the cube is only 22,150 cubic feet, but the roof area 
is 2,520 square feet, a difference of nearly 50 per cent, in the 
cubic contents, but only 20 per cent, difference in the actual 
amount of roofing. 

In addition, with the single roof a considerable saving would 
be effected on rain-water spouting, down pipes and drains, and 
the three exterior walls enclosing the yard become interior walls 
under the span roof, and thus there should be less annual 
maintenance. 

Probably the extra cost of the single span roof with its many 
advantages and the greater centre space would not exceed 10 per 
cent, to 15 per cent., and might under favourable circumstances 
be even less. 

Conclusion. —It is probably too early to form a decided 
opinion as to the ultimate results of this departure from accepted 
normal type, but if the building enables the small holder to carry 
more stock and obtain better results, then there is every reason to 
elaborate this type of building for larger sized holdings and its 
future development will largely depend upon the amount of prac- 
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tical information which can be derived from a study of the actual 
holdings in working occupation. In any event the Small Hold¬ 
ings Committee of the West Riding and their architect, Mr. 
Foster, are to ho congratulated upon their originality in produc¬ 
ing u building of such merit, and may feel assured that the 
progress of the experiment will be watched with the utmost 
keenness by all those who believe that finality in farm planning 
has by no means yet been reached in this country. 


GERMINATION OF INDIGENOUS 
GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS. 

Professor R. G. Stapledon, M.A., 

Plant Breeding Station , Aberystwyth. 

In a prevous article in the Journal* the present writer drew’ 
attention to the probable usefulness of strains of indigenous 
herbage plants for use in the preparation of temporary and 
permanent grass. 

This matter was under consideration at the Food Production 
Department in 1917-18, w’hen with the assistance of numerous 
interested persons a considerable amount of seed of various 
species was collected.! During the past three years much 
additional seed has been obtained in connection with the work 
now in progress at Aberystwyth. It is not proposed to deal 
here with the evidence that has now' been accumulated as to 
the undoubted merit of indigenous strains of many of the 
grasses, + but it is only the purpose of this article to compare 
the germinating capacity and other characteristics of seed 
collected from plants growing in their natural habitats, on one 
hand with seed growm and harvested at Aberystwyth, and on 
the other hand with ordinary commercial samples. In certain 
cases it is also possible to give some idea of the amount of seed 
that may be collected per person per unit of time. The yields 
obtained from plots producing “ once grown ” seed are not here 
discussed. The necessary tests on seed collected during 

* See “The Temporary Ley”: This Journal, February, 1919, p. 1280. 

f Sec “Plant Breeding Work at Aberystwyth,” ibid October, 1920, for 
acknowledgment to those who then rendered assistance. 

t See “Preliminary Investigations with Herbage Plants," Welsh Plant 
Breeding Station, Aberystwyth, Bull. H.l. for particulars of quantitative trials 
so far conducted. 
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1917-18 were conducted at the Official Seed Testing Station 
(then at the Pood Production Department) while those on 
samples collected subsequently have been made by similar 
methods at Aberystwyth. 

It will be convenient to deal with the species that have been 
collected under separate headings: “ Legumes,*' “ Grasses ” 
and “ Miscellaneous Plants.” 

Legumes. —The figures in Table E give particulars relative 
to indigenous legumes and where possible figures for ordinary 
commercial samples have been included in the table for the 
purpose of comparison. 


Table I.—Percentage Germination, Hard Seed, and Weight per 1,000 Seed 8 
in the case of Indigenous Legumes collected fiom various native habitats. 
When possible, comparisons arc made with Commercial samples. 
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The result of the tests bring out very prominently the high 
percentages of hard seed that are to be met with amongst 
legumes and which show themselves in the germination test 
when the seed has not been subjected to any rasping process.* 
Jt is interesting to observe that hard seed is bv no means con¬ 
fined to red and white clover but is equally in evidence in the 
case of the wild vetches and bird’s-foot trefoil—whilst trefoil, 
one of the “ softest ” seeds after being subjected to the hulling 
and cleaning processes, is exceedingly hard when collected by 
hand and tested without any pre-treatment. 

It has been noted, moreover, that hardness appears to be at 
its maximum in the case of samples harvested late and when 
the seed has fully matured. The poor average germination 

* Hardness can bo greatly reduced by rubbing the seed with sand paper or 
on a smooth surface with a bath brick or by shaking violently in a box lined 
with sand paper. 
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given by the indigenous legumes is therefore seen to be chiefly 
due to excess of hard seed and not so much to poor viability. 

The evidence suggests that on the average the grain weight 
(wt. in gr. per 1,000 seeds) of the indigenous seed tends to be 
less than that of their commercial counterparts. It has to bo 
remembered, however, that the collected seed had not been 
cleaned or dressed and that the grain weight has been the 
“ natural ” weight. It is, however, a well-known fact that 
even commercial samples of wild white clover have decidedly 
lower grain weights than samples of commercial white or 
Dutch Clover. Comparison between samples of wild red* 
clover and of ordinary English grown red clover show more¬ 
over that the wild red seldom contains many seeds as large 
as tho larger of those met with in the cultivated clovers. 

The collection of indigenous legumes is a very slow and 
tedious process. This is particularly so in the case of the wild 
vetches, which do not as a rule grow in large masses and the 
individual plants of which appear to be rather poor seed 
bearers, ripening their seed moreover irregularly over a some¬ 
what long period. 

The collection of wild white clover by hand is certainly 
not lightly to be undertaken, and the heads collected often 
yield most disappointing crops of seed.* The harfd collection 
of wild red clover is even more tedious than of wild white— 
for it is not so frequently met with in large masses. Both are 
species that in the writer’s opinion could only be remuneratively 
harvested from old swards on which they are abundant, and 
then only bv resort to the reaper or to the scythe or possibly 
the daisy rake.t 

Grasses. —Particulars with reference to the grasses are given 
in Table II. All the germination figures have been arrived at 
on the basis of including “ light ” seed with the pure seed for 
the germination test.J In order to make the comparisons more 
thorough the percentage of “ heavy ” seed is given in the case 
of those species in samples of which “ light ” seed is frequently 

° Mr. II. H. Dunn, of Dunn’s Farm Sends Ltd., informs me that 4 bush, 
of heads have in one case yielded no more than J lb* seed—while it is said 
that under favourable circumstances 20 ib. of heads will yield 1 lb. of *eed. 

f The writer is not enamoured of the daisy rake as a very helpful imple¬ 
ment, although he is prepared to admit he 'may be prejudiced against it by 
his own lack of skill in its use, but even in the hands of a practical gardener 
the results did not appear particularly encouraging. 

t That is to say,the plan of testing that was adopted at the Food Production 
Department, and is still adopted at the Seed Testing Station of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, has been followed. 
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abundant. The grain weight (wt. per 1,000 seed) has in all 
cases been taken on “ heavy ” seed and not on the sample 
as a whole. This plan has been adopted in view of the fact 
that the indigenous seed both collected and “ once grown ” 
has not been well cleaned or in any way dressed, thus a 
“ heavy ” seed grain weight gives a more accurate comparison 
between indigenous (collected and “ once grown ”) and com¬ 
mercial than a grain weight based on the weight of 1,000 seeds 
taken from a sample before removing the “ light ” seed. The 
grain weight figures given for commercial samples are of 
necessity based on special tests made at Aberystwyth and have 
been obtained for the most part on high-grade seed which 
has been used in connection with the nationality trials con¬ 
ducted at the Plant Breeding Station.* 

It will be seen that the germination of the indigenous 
grasses collected from various habitats is in the main very low— 
the average of all the samples together being only about 50 per 
cent. Individual samples, however, gave high figures; this 
was particularly so in the case of Timothy and crested dogs- 
tail. The low germination is very largely due to the consider¬ 
able amount, of light seed present, which in all cases averages 
more than that found in commercial samples. The germina¬ 
tion of heavy seed was, however, also found to be lower than 
that of heavy commercial seed. One reason, and perhaps the 
chief reason of the relatively poorer germination of collected 
than of commercial seed, is undoubtedly the result of greater 
injury by the grubs of various insects. This was particularly 
marked in the case of cocksfoot—the seed of which suffered in 
a marked degree from attacks by the larvae of Glyphipteryx 
fischcriclla. The attack was greatest on plants growing in 
thickets and relatively shaded places. Meadow foxtail showed 

* The average figures given in the first, second and third Annual Reports 
of the Official Seed Testing Station are not generally applicable to the 
comparisons here made, for the reason that grain weight, percentage of heavy 
seed and germination figures for the different nationalities of the grasses are 
not recorded. Average figures from the reports in respect of germination have 
however in some cases been drawn upon ; the reports in question should be 
referred to: See First Annual Report in this Journal, Vol.XXV (fi), September, 
1918, Second Annual Report, ibid, VoL XXVI (9), December, 1919, and Third 
Anuual Report, ibid., Supplement No. 20. The majority of the Aberystwyth 
tests have been made specially in connection with the work under review: 
results previously recorded have, however, also been drawn upon, see, e.g,, 
Stapledon,“ Seed Studies,” Journal Agricultural Science , Vol. X (1), Juno, 1920, 
and report on the “Condition of the Seed Trade in the Aberystwyth College 
Urea”—Univ,Coll.of Wales, Aberystwyth, Bulletin ,—February, 1914. Results 
of tests made by Jenkin (see “Seed Testing and Report on Seeds Tested 
1913”; Univ. Coll, of N. Wales, Bangor, Bulletin) have alBo been drawn upon 
in arriving at some of the average figures. 
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considerable injury due to Thrips ( Thrips cerealium )* while 
tall fescue was also attacked by a grub not yet identified. These 
attacks were responsible for a failure of much of the heavy 
seed to germinate and also gave rise to much light seed and 
impurity, t 

Another factor influencing the poor quality of collected seed 
is probably connected with the variable nature of any particular 
habitat from which seed is collected. Seed collected in bulk 
from hedges will be taken from numerous sub-habitats from 
the top, bottom and different sides of a hedge, while from 
thickets there will be every degree of exposure to light and 
shade. Thus it is impossible to collect any considerable 
quantity of seed all under reasonably identical conditions of 
growth and harvest, and still less under the best conditions. 
This may be achieved with fair success in the case of plants 
growing in large masses together. Thus perennial rye grass 
growing in relatively large practically pure association near the 
Harbour at Aberystwyth and harvested when nicely ripe gave 
a germination of 88 per cent., while a lot of lb. of cocksfoot 
collected from the top of a long hedge germinated 54 per cent., 
compared with a lot of 7 lb. collected from a thicket germinating 
44 per cent, and with a 8 lb. lot from another thicket germinat¬ 
ing only 12 per cent. Individual panicles and small bunches 
of panicles were, however, selected from numerous habitats, the 
seed of which germinated over 80 per cent. Crested dogstail 
collected off old permanent pastures with a southern aspect 
has given attractive bright samples germinating over 90 
per cent. 

The “ once grown ” seed at Aberystwyth under uniform 
garden and field conditions has on the average germinated 
better, and in practically all cases has given considerably more 
heavy seed than the collected, and this despite the very un¬ 
favourable harvest conditions of 1920. 

It is of interest to note in this connection that 41 once 
grown ” cocksfoot was less severely attacked by the larva? of 
(rlyphipteryx fitch criella than the collected. 

A comparison of the grain weight of heavy indigenous seed 
with that of heavy commercial seed, as with the legumes, shows 
the advantage as to weight to be considerably in favour of the 
commercial. The only exception is meadow foxtail, in the case 
of which, however, only very inferior commercial samples 

* See “ Preliminary Investigations with Herbage Plants/ 1 loe. Bit. 

f Single husks ana chaff. 
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came under test. It will be seen that in the main there is 
fair agreement between the grain weights of collected and 
“ once grown ” indigenous seed having regard to the fact that 
only comparatively few of the collected samples were “ once 
grown.” Thus in the case of cocksfoot where a comparatively 
large number of lots were tested it seems quite evident that the 
indigenous types give rise to decidedly lighter ” heavy ” seed 
than the Banish and U.S.A., but that the New Zealand 
approaches more nearly to the indigenous/ 

Even under the most favourable conditions, for instance, 
species growing in relatively large pure closed associations, the 
collection of indigenous grass seed for the purpose of sowing 
direct in mixtures would probably be too tedious and costly to 
be adopted, while the collection of seed from scattered plants 
(c.gr,, tall fescue) would be quite out of the question. Fair 
quantities of seed can none the less be harvested by persons 
with sickles from cocksfoot growing, for instance, on hedge tops 
or in thickets. Thus the writer and three other adults collected 
heads which thrashed and winnowed down to 1 lb. 4 oz. of seed 
per person per hour from a thicket where cocksfoot was grow¬ 
ing particularly abundantly, and 7 oz. of seed per person per 
hour from hedges where the same grass was exceptionally 
abundant. In the former case it was possible to cut the seed 
almost continuously, while in the latter considerable blank dis¬ 
tances had to be covered. It should be remarked that reduced 
to weight of viable seed per person per hour the thickest harvest 
represented but little over ^ lb. and the hedge only 8f oz. 
Children with pocket knives even from a thicket where cocks¬ 
foot was very plentiful did not collect more than J lb. of 
dressed seed (not adjusted for viability) per child per hour. 

The collection of meadow foxtail which ripens very 
irregularly represents considerably more labour per lb. of 
viable seed, while the hand collection of crested dogstail by 
children, oven on pastures where exceptionally plentiful, is a 
very slow process. 

Miscellaneous Plants, —Yarrow is frequently plentiful on 
railway embankments and other waste places w T here fair quan¬ 
tities of seed may be collected. Four samples thus collected 
gave an average germination of 72 per cent, with a range of 
96 per cent, to 26 per cent. 

* This is interesting in view of the differences in growth habit that have 
been noted as between Danish and U.S.A., on the one hand, and indigenous 
and New Zealand on the other—see “ Preliminary Investigations with Herbage 
Plants,” loc. tit. 
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Summary and Conclusions. —It has been shown that the seed 
of indigenous species collected from various habitats tends on 
the average to be of poor germinating capacity, and that this is 
in part at all events due to the ravages of various insects, and 
in part to the difficulty of harvesting large quantities of seed 
under suitable and similar conditions. “ Once grown ” soed 
appears to be less attacked by insects and to germinate more 
satisfactorily. It has been shown also that the collection of 
indigenous seed is a slow and laborious process. 

The amount of labour involved is, however, not excessive if 
it were only desired to collect indigenous seed for the purpose 
of obtaining a supply for inclusion in mixtures by the process 
of “ once growing.” 

The preciso value of “ once grown ” bulk collected seed* of 
such important grasses as perennial ryegrass, cocksfoot, 
timothy, meadow foxtail and the like can only be definitely 
settled by further investigation. With the lesson of wild white 
clover before the agriculturist it would seem that he may 
reasonably expect good results from the inclusion of such “ once 
grown ” seed in mixtures designed for the preparation of long 
duration and permanent grass. The trials so far conducted at 
Aberystwyth tend to show that indigenous cocksfoot, ryegraBS 
and timothy, for instance, have important qualities for long- 
duration pastures and are undoubtedly more persistent than 
their commercial counterparts.! 

The growing of grasses for seed production would not entail 
much labour—it would be necessary to keep the land 
scrupulously clean; this may be achieved by growing in drills 
and by scuffling and hand hoeing. Provided weeds were 
absent, a highly dressed sample for the purpose of sowing 
would of course be quite unnecessary. 

It is suggested, therefore, that apart altogether from results 
that may finally be achieved by processes of breeding and selec¬ 
tion, the question of the growing of bulk collected seed of 
indigenous grasses is one demanding considerable experimenta¬ 
tion and one that should be considered as possibly an economic 
practice by those farmers who contemplate seeding consider¬ 
able areas to long duration and permanent grass. 


!.&, seod collected without any selection from grosses arrowing; in fairlv 
large masses together. J 

t See “ Preliminary Investigations with Herbage Plants,” he. eit. 
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CROPPING OF A DERELICT ESTATE 
IN SUSSEX. 

R. H. B. Jesse, B.Sc., N.D.A., 

East Sussex Agricultural Executive Committee. 

The name Peacekaven has been given to a tract of land 
originally forming part of Hoddem Farm, Piddinghoe, lying 
between Newhaven and Brighton in the very heart of the 
South Downs. The greater part of this estate was taken 
possession of and farmed by the East Sussex Agricultural 
Executive Committee in May, 1917, and other parts at later 
dates. 

The soil is extremely variable as, although resting on the 
South Downs, a considerable portion of it, probably some 
300 acres, consists of an extremely light, poor sand, an almost 
equal area consists of the thin chalky loam so common on the 
South Downs, and at one place there is a “ clay pocket ” 
where the soil is extremely heavy and “ unkind.” 

Previous Method of Farming. —Before 1915 the land was 
farmed according to the usual South Down practice, but as it 
had been for some years in the market, and was eventually 
sold for building purposes, it cannot be said that it had been 
cultivated in such a way as to leave any appreciable amount of 
residual fertility. 

For about 20 years a flock of South Down sheep had been 
kept, and the system of farming seems to have depended 
entirely on the flock, but towards the latter part of this period, 
as dairying spread in East Sussex, cows were also kept. 

For a considerable period no fertilisers of any description 
were used on this farm, and, as it had probably been 
" sheeped ” for centuries, there is no doubt that the soil, like 
so much other poor hill land, had been ‘‘ sheeped out ” or 
depleted of all available phosphates. 

Season 1916. —During the season 1916, practically no farm¬ 
ing was carried out on the land, and the Committee were in¬ 
formed that the produce from the greater part of the land was 
actually sold for £100, so that the quantity, of food produced 
from it in 1916 was practically negligible. 

Season 1917. —In January, 1917, two of the best known 
surveyors in Sussex described the land as derelict. 

The Committee made every effort to arrange for the cultiva¬ 
tion of this land but it soon became apparent to them that, if 
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it was to produce anything like the amount of food that it was 
capable of doing, the management and work would have to be 
carried out under their direction. Consequently, in May, 1917, 
they commenced operations, blit under exceptional difficulties. 

Buildings, Implements, etc .—The farm-house and buildings 
which had previously gone with the land had been sold 
separately, and it was, therefore, necessary for the Committee, 
whilst erecting temporary galvanised buildings, to hire stabling. 
The Committee had neither horses, implements nor men, but 
one of the earliest tractors to be supplied under the Food Pro¬ 
duction Department’s scheme was sent to Peacehaven. This 
was of the caterpillar type, unwieldy and powerful, but veiy 
effective in tearing through the weed and other growth which 
had accumulated since the autumn of 1915. Subsequently a 
set of steam tackle was hired by the Committee and proved very 
helpful in cultivating the land after it had been ploughed once, 
but it was found that, owing to the rubbish which had accumu¬ 
lated, this tackle was not very effective for ploughing. 

Labour, Horses, etc .— In the early summer of 1917 a number 
of Metropolitan Police (many of whom had previously been 
Sussex ploughmen) were drafted into the county, and four of 
them were selected and sent by the Committee to Peacehaven, 
whilst in June, 1917, the Food Production Department in¬ 
augurated their scheme for supplying horses, and eight were 
sent in charge of the Metropolitan Police to Peacehaven. 

Fullmrintj Operations .— During the summer of 1917, 164 
acres of land were thoroughly fallowed, and prepared for wheat, 
although the summer was not one of the best for fallowing 
operations owing to the somewhat exceptional rainfall for the 
district. 

Fertilisers Used .—It was known from the previous history 
of the farm and the farming, together with the nature of the 
soil and the surrounding land, that, if satisfactory crops were 
to be grown, the soil must be supplied with suitable fertilisers. 
All the land sown with wheat (164 acres) was therefore dressed 
with 5 ewt. per acre of a good grade basic slag. As the work 
was not carried out for an experimental purpose no part was 
intentionally left without its dressing, but, in one place, where 
the manure distributor broke and consequently the slag was 
not applied, the omission could be plainly seen for several 
months. 

Season 1918. —In the spring of 1918 all the wheat was 
■dressed with 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre. The 
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combination of the basic slag applied in the previous autumn 
with the sulphate of ammonia in the spring was most effective, 
as may be gathered from the fact that the 164 acres of ” hill ” 
land averaged 44 bus. of wheat to the acre. 

Varieties of Wheat. —The varieties of wheat grown were 
“ Garton’s Victor ” and “ Little Joss,” both of which were 
supplied by the Food Production Department and gave excellent 
results on this land. It is probable that the ” Garton’s 
Victor ” yielded slightly better than the ‘‘ Little Joss,” but on 
the other hand, with a large acreage of wheat, it was considered 
that ” Little Joss ” could be sown more safely at a later period 
in the year than could “ Garton’s Victor.” 

In addition to the wheat, 226 acres were sown with oats. 
The oats produced an average crop but not comparable with the 
results obtained from the wheat. 

Harvesting. —The Committee had exceptional difficulties in 
dealing with the harvest in 1918, as labour waB scarcely obtain¬ 
able. Further, there was not even a bam suitable for even 
temporarily accommodating labour or storing corn. Newhaven, 
the nearest town, was closed for military reasons, so that for 
the harvesting operations the Committee had to rely very 
largely on German prisoners supplied from Lewes—a distance 
of 6 miles. These had to be sent by lorry in the morning and 
fetched at night. 

Season 1919. —Although the yield of wheat during the first 
season was so heavy it was generally thought by farmers in the 
district that it would not be possible, on this poor land, to 
grow a remunerative crop during the following season. As, 
however, this was an attempt to produce the greatest amount 
of wheat possible, during the following season the greater part 
of the acreage previously under wheat was again sown with 
wheat, together with an additional acreage, making in all 
262 acres. 

The same varieties of wheat were again grown, viz., 
“ Garton’s Victor,” and “ Little Joss,” whilst, in addition, 

19 acres were sown with ” Yeoman ” wheat. 

Fertilisers Used in 1919. —It was not possible to obtain a 
high-grade basic slag, but only one of a very low quality, viz., 

20 per cent, total phosphates, so that on the average approxi¬ 
mately 7 cwt. of this Blag were applied per acre to all the 
wheat land. In the spring of the year the land which had 
previously been cropped with wheat, was dressed with a mixture 
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of 2 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and 2 cwt. of superphosphate 
per acre. 

Harvesting in 1919. —In the harvesting operations of this 
crop tractors were very largely used. All the binders 
were drawn by tractors. It was found that the most satis¬ 
factory plan was for a “ Titan ” to precede a “ Fordson,” as 
this tended to keep the driver of the latter tractor steadier than 
if left to his own devices. 

The total amount of wheat grown in 1919 amounted to 2,409 
sacks—an average of over 86 bushels per acre on the total 
acreage. Fig. 1 shows the crop. 

Wheat after Wheat .—One reason for growing this large 
acreage of wheat after wheat was that, in common with most 
of the land on the Sussex Downs, spring crops are much 
impeded by the prolific growth of charlock. It is, of course, 
recognised that this weed can be combated by spraying, but 
spring crops on the Downs are very susceptible to checks of 
any kind. 

In 1919, again, the oats grown were an average crop for the 
district but not more. This was due to the very light rainfall 
in 1919, the competition of the charlock, and to the fact that, 
owing to the scanty rainfall the spring com could not avail 
itself of the fertilisers as did the longer growing and deeper 
rooted wheat crop. 

Potatoes. —Tn 1919 potatoes were introduced into the 
cropping. In all about 20 acres were grown. Local opinion 
was again discouraging to such an experiment, as it was stated 
that the soil was so light that it would be blown away. The 
results, however, were most gratifying (Fig. 8). 

Scotch seed potatoes were obtained. These were manured 
with approximately 5 cwt. of flue dust, 6 cwt. of superphosphate 
and 2£ cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre. A quantity of 
the earliest dug potatoes were sold in Brighton at £18 per ton, 
but the remainder were sold at a lower rate when the price 
was controlled. 

Further, as the seed had been obtained direct from Scotland 
no difficulty was experienced in obtaining a ready sale for the 
smaller potatoes as seed potatoes—“ once grown ” from 
Scotland. 

Season 1920. —Having regard to the excellent crops of wheat 
which had been grown in 1918 and 1919, and to the fact that 
the autumn sown wheat was so much more successful than the 

o 
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spring sown oats, approximately the same acreage was again 
sown with wheat in the autumn of 1919. 

Much the same type of manuring was again carried out as in 
1919, viz., approximately 7 cwt. of low-grade basic slag per 
acre, and, owing to the better facilities for obtaining nitrate of 
soda, the spring dressing of wheat generally consisted of 1 cwt. 
of sulphate of ammonia and 1 ewt. of nitrate of soda. 

About 70 acres of “ Yeoman ” wheat were grown in this 
season, the remainder again being “ Garton’s Victor ” and 
“ Little Joss.” 

There was again promise of a successful harvest, and this 
was borne out by an average yield of 88 bushels per acre (Fig. 2). 

Extension of Potato Acreage in 1920 .—A larger acreage of 
potatoes was grown in 1920, in all nearly 100 acres. 

The varieties grown were chiefly Arran Chief ” and 
“ Lochar ” as these were considered to be the two varieties 
which had given the best results in the previous year. The 
greater part of this acreage was manured with 6 cwt. of super¬ 
phosphate, 1 cwt. of sulphate of potash, and 8 cwt. of sulphate 
of ammonia per acre. Some part, however, received kainit and 
steamed bone flour, instead of sulphate of potash and super¬ 
phosphate. 

The best area of Lothar averaged over 18 tons per acre, and 
the best of the Arran Chief slightly under 12 tons, although this 
high average was, of course, not maintained over the whole 
acreage. 1 

Nearly all the potatoes found a ready sale in Brighton and 
were of excellent cooking quality—a quality in no small way 
due to the very sandy soil. 

Despite the prevalence of potato disease in this district, the 
potatoes kept remarkably healthy and free from disease. Spray¬ 
ing probably did not pay in 1919, but in 1920 it undoubtedly 
doubled the crop. Spraying was commenced early in June, 
and continued until the potatoes began to ripen off. 

Spring Corn in 1920 .—The spring-sown crops in 1920 were 
much better than in the two previous years. This was due 
to the exceptionally heavy rainfall in April which so materially 
benefited the spring crops on the Sussex Downs. 

The question has frequently been asked as to how long this 
system of farming could be maintained on such poor and im¬ 
poverished land, without stock. The writer thmk9 that, with 
suitable modifications, it could have been continued almost 
indefinitely. 
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Continuous cropping with wheat must of course be regarded 
purely as war-time farming and as an endeavour to produce 
the greatest quantity of wheat possible. 

The success of the crops was undoubtedly due to the recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that this land, like so much other land on the 
hills in Sussex is, or was, almost deficient in available phos¬ 
phates, and that the fertility could only be restored by the 
liberal application of phosphates in conjunction with a 
nitrogenous fertiliser. 

Although the value of basic slag on grassland has been 
widely appreciated locally, very few realise its importance on 
cereal crops on this hill land which is so markedly deficient in 
phosphates. 

During the three years that this land was farmed by the 
East Sussex Agricultural Executive Committee, the receipts 
from sales of crops grown exceeded ,£22,000. The crops con¬ 
sisted chiefly of wheat and potatoes, so essential during that 
critical time as producing the greatest amount of human food 
per acre. 
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DEPTH OF SOWING GRASS AND 
CLOVER SEEDS. 

PART n. 

R. D. Williams, B.Sc., 

Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth 

White Clover.—In spite of the high percentage of surface 
seedlings given by the surface sowings—67 per cent, for the 
pots and 75 per cent, for boxes—these sowings must be 
regarded as failures on account of the stunted nature of many 
of the seedlings. The best results were obtained when the seeds 
were lightly covered. 

In the box experiment the best results were given by | in., 
\ in. and } in. depths; in the pot experiment | in., closely fol¬ 
lowed by \ in. and § in. gave the greatest number of surface 
seedlings. The | in. depth was only slightly inferior to the 
shallower coverings, while the 1 in. depth in the pot experiment 
gave about the same number as the shallower depths; but in the 
box experiment which approximated more closely to field con¬ 
ditions the number of seedlings that reached the surface from 
1 in. dropped to 66 per cent, as compared with 92 per cent, 
from | of an inch. When covered to depths of 2 and 8 in. 
hardly any of the seedlings were , able to break through to the 
surface. 

Not only did the shallower depths (J in. to f in.) give higher 
percentages of surface seedlings but the seedlings also reached 
the surface sooner and more regularly; consequently the growth 
was more even than at the f in. to 8 in. depths. When covored 
to 2 or 8 in. depths the seedlings were very slender when they 
reached the surface, and remained etiolated for quite a con¬ 
siderable period. 

White clover seedlings closely resemble red clover seedlings 
in form and general habit, but as the radicles are not so stout 
and the tips not so blunt they are able to penetrate the sur¬ 
face with greater ease than red clover seedlings. But as in 
the case of surface sown red clover seeds, a considerable portion 
of the radicle remains exposed on the surface even after the 
seedlings have become fixed. 

When covered, white clover seedlings (with their smaller 
cotyledon leaves) are able to force their way through fairly light 
coverings with greater ease than the seedlings oi red clover, thus 
when sown at half an inch 95 per cent, of the white clover' 
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seedlings as compared with only 74 per cent, of the red clover 
seedlings reached the surface in 10 days after sowing; but when 
sown at depths of 2 and 3 in. this advantage was more than 
counterbalanced by the smaller amount of reserve food material 
.contained in the cotyledons of white clovers. This is the prob¬ 
able explanation for white clover seedlings failing to reach the 
surface when sown at these depths. 

Sowing m Wet Weather. —That a fairly satisfactory “ take ’! 
cun be obtained by merely sowing the seeds broadcast on the 
surface during a prolonged period of wet weather is shown by 
the following experiment in which the surface soil of one series 
of pots was maintained in a thoroughly saturated condition while 
the other series were given normal watering:— 

Saturated. Normal watering. 

Surface Bourn- Surface. { in. depth. 
Percentage germination ... 98 ... 88 ••• 97 

Percentage rooted . 91 ... 67 ... 97 

Conclusions. —(1) White clover seeds should never be left un¬ 
covered except during a long spell of wet weather. 

(2) The best results appear to be obtained by covering the 
seeds to depths of J in. to l in. 

(8) If covered to depths of over an inch only a very small 
percentage of seedlings may be expected to reach the surface. 

Perennial Rye Grass. —As in the case of the two clovers, rye 
grass seeds allowed to germinate on the surface generally pro¬ 
duced poor stands, much poorer than is indicated by the per¬ 

centages of seedlings given in the Table. The germination of 
surface sown seeds, especially those sown in boxes and beds, 
was often delayed for several weeks, consequently the growth 
was correspondingly uneven and during the early stages many 
of the seedlings were weak and stunted. The inferiority of sur¬ 
face sowings as compared with shallow covering of the seeds is 
fully confirmed by the weights of green fodder obtained from 
the different beds; the surface beds gave only 29 per cent, of 
(he yields produced by the & in. beds. 

The best results both as regards the number of surface seed¬ 
lings and yields were obtained when the seeds were buried to 
depths varying brim | in. to 1 in. When the seeds were covered 
to depths of 2 in. about &> to depths of 8 in. about $ of the 
aefl dlm ga failed to reach the surface. The yields given at these 
depths were even poorer, only 21 cz. and 4 os. of green fodder 
being obtained from the 2 in. and 8 in. beds respectively as com¬ 
pared with 60 oz. given by the 1 in. beds. At these depths the 
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surface seedlings were invariably weak and much etiolated during 
the early stages and were very irregular in the time taken to 
reach the surface; some took over five weeks to break through* 

Behaviour 0 / Seedlings from Surface SowtTi^s.—Under suit'' 
able conditions as regards moisture the slender rootlets assisted 
by the long root hairs, had no difficulty in becoming fixed to 
the soil, but when germination was immediately followed by a 
spell of dry weather a large number of the seedlings failed to 
become established because the exposed cells of the root hairs 
were killed. This was clearly demonstrated by the two surface 
sowings in the bed experiment. The “ a ” bed was sown on 
16th August; on the 17th and 18th it rained heavily while the 
next two days were warm and dull. The conditions were thus 
conducive to rapid germination; but on the 21st a dry spell set 
in, which lasted 13 days with only a short break of a few hours' 
rain on the 23rd. As a result only 16 per cent, of the seedlings 
became established. On the other hand the germination of the 
seeds of “ b ” plot, which were not sown until the 20th, was 
delayed until 2nd September when a long period of wet 
weather set in, with the result that 57 per cent, of the seedlings 
on this bed became fixed. 

Behaviour of Seedlings when Buried too Deeply. —The rye 
grass seedlings are able by virtue of the pointed apices of the 
sheaths and first leaves to force their way up through the soil 
with greater ease than the clover seedlings, but when buried 
too deeply the food supply contained in the caryopses is 
exhausted before the surface is reached. 

Conclusions. —(1) Eye Grass seeds should not be sown on the 
surface except during a long, unbroken spell of wet weather. 

(2) Good results were given when the seeds were covered 
from £ in. to 1 in. In a normal year it would probably be safer, 
however, to cover the seeds to a depth of £ in. to 1 in. 

(3) Only poor “ take ” can be expected when seeds are sown 
at depths of 2 in. or 3 in. and over. 

Cocksfoot. —For reasons described when dealing with rye¬ 
grass, cocksfoot gave poor stands “when the seeds were merely 
sown on the surface. The number of surface seedlings (61 per 
cent.) was fairly high at the time of counting, but the very low 
yield obtained from the surface beds—only 43 per cent, oif the 
weight given by £ in. depth—suggests that the weak seedlings 
must have suffered very heavy winter casualties. 

If a comparison of the percentage number of surface see dling s 
given by &e different depths is made (see the Table) it will 
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be seen that it is not advisable to cover cocksfoot seeds even to 
a depth of | in. The number of surface seedlings decreased 
with the depth, and at a depth of 1 in. the number had fallen 
to 50 per cent, compared with 69 per cent, given by | in. depth. 
At 2 in. depth only 16 per cent, of the seedlings reached the sur¬ 
face, while the 9 in. boxes and beds were complete failures. 

The superiority of the fairly shallow depths (J in. to J in.) 
over surface and deep sowings is borne out by the weights of 
green fodder obtained from the beds. (See the Table.) 

A comparison of the results given by cocksfoot and rye grass 
at depths of 2 in. and 8 in. will show .that cocksfoot seedlings are 
not able to break through such great depths of soil as rye grass 
seedlings, chiefly no doubt because the sheaths and first leaves 
are broader and the caryopses smaller than those of rye grass. 

That a very deep covering has a detrimental effect on the tiller¬ 
ing capacity of the young cocksfoot plants is shown by the 
following figures:— 

Surface. | in . J in. 1 in. 2 in. 

Number of tillers per plant 5*2 4*6 4*6 4*5 2 6 

Conclusions.—(1) As in the case of perennial rye grass, surface 
sowings gave very poor results. 

(2) For field sowing the best depth for cocksfoot seeds 
appears to be about § in. to J in. 

(8) When buried to depths of 2 in. and 8 in. cocksfoot gave 
even poorer results than perennial rye grass. This is an im¬ 
portant fact since cocksfoot is often included with seeds sub¬ 
jected to deeper sowing, and should be started under the most 
favourable conditions when set in competition with quicker 
growing grasses like the rye grasses. 

Meadow Foxtail. —Time of Flowing .—The uniformly low ger¬ 
mination of the pot cultures of meadow foxtail as compared with 
the fairly high results given by the box cultures was probably 
due to the fact that the pot experiment was carried out during 
April when the maximum room temperature seldom exceeded 
14° C. (57° Fahr.), while the box experiment was carried out 
in July when the maximum temperature often rose to 26° or 
28° C. (79 or 82° Fahr.). 

The following figures giving a comparison of the germinating 
capacities of meadow foxtail and perennial rye grass in spring 
and again in the summer are very interesting:— 


Meadow Foxtail. 
Depths. April. July. 

A in. 15 per cent. 62 per cent, 

4 in. 21 „ „ 48 „ 

i in. 23 ., „ ■ 42 „ ,. 


Perennial Bye Grass. 
March. June. 

86 per cent. 80 per cent. 

83 „ ,, 78 ,, „ 

84 .. ., 80 „ „ 
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They show that while the ryegrass seeds will germinate 
equally well during both seasons, meadow foxtail seeds will 
not germinate satisfactorily except during warm weather * 

That the best stands of meadow foxtail are obtained when the 
seeds are sown in June or July was confirmed by an experiment 
in which the seeds were sown weekly from early May to August. 

When excessive moisture is associated with low temperature 
the germination is still further reduced as shown by the following 
figures for surface sown pots:— 

Normal watering . Excessive watering. 

Percent age germination .. 25 ... 18 

It was observed that the caryopses readily decomposed when 
exposed to excessively moist conditions, chiefly because the seeds 
were kept in a constant state of saturation by the large and very 
hairy glumes. 

Best depths .—Since the germination of the pot cultures was 
so low no reliance can be placed on those results. 

In the box experiment the uncovered sowing gave nearly the 
same number of surface seedlings as J in. and $ in. depths, but, 
as in the case of perennial rye grass and cocksfoot, the germina¬ 
tion was retarded, while many of the seedlings were dwarfed for 
a considerable period after germination. 

All the covered sowings down to a depth of 1 in. gave fairly 
uniform results with the exception of & in., which actually 
gave IS per cent, more surface seedlings than the J in. depth. 
The 2 in. depth was practically a complete failure, while the 
8 in. depth was a complete failure. 

Conclusions .—(1) The best time to sow meadow foxtail appears 
to be either June or July. 

(2) Satisfactory stands may be obtained from surface sowings 
in wet weather, but it is nearly always advisable to cover these 
light seeds if only to prevent them from being blown away. 

(8) Although the experiments on meadow foxtail are not 
conclusive, it would seem that the seeds may safely be covered 
to depths of J in. and f in. 

(4) The sowings will result in complete failure if the seeds 
are covered with 2 in. to 8 in. of soil. 

Bough Stalked Meadow Grass.—The results of the pot and 
box experiments, confirmed by observations made on the beds, 
6how that the seeds of this species should either be left unc overed 
or buried very slightly, as even a shallow covering of only 
J m, had the effect of reducing the number of surface 
seedlings, especially if the surface soil showed the least sign of 
caking over. At 1 in. depth only 4 to 6 seedlings per 100 
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seeds sown were able to penetrate through the soil, while at 
2 in. and 8 in. depths no seedlings were able to reach the 
surface. 

In an experiment similar to that referred to when discussing 
meadow foxtail, in which the seeds were sown weekly from May 
to August on the surface, and at a very shallow depth, the 
surface sowings gave the best stands when these sowings were 
followed by fairly tong periods of wet weather; when, however, 
the germination was interrupted by a spell of fine weather, the 
best results were obtained from the lightly covered seeds. The 
germination of many of the surface spwn seeds is often delayed 
for a period of 6 weeks of more, even under normal conditions 
as regards moisture. On the other hand,, shade and excessive 
moisture are conducive to a good “ take,” as shown by the 
following figures given by pot cultures (surface sown):— 

Shaded. Exposed to light 

Surface seedlings . 01 per cent. ... 49 per cent. 

That the tower percentage given by the “ exposed to light ” 
pots was due rather to the drier condition of the surface soil of 
these pots than to the influence of light as such is suggested by 
the following:— 

Excessive watering. Normal watering. 

Surface seedlings .. ... 63 per cent. ... 57 per cent. 

Time of Sowing .—The June and July sowings produced 
superior stands to the May and August sowings in the weekly 
sowing experiment already referred to. 

Conclusions. —(1) If sown under a nurse crop or during wet 
weather it would probably be best to leave the seeds uncovered. 

(2) If sown without a nurse crop or during dry weather the 
seeds should be very lightly covered—preferably to about | in. 
to J in. 

In order to test the evidence given by the experiments here 
discussed, field trials designed largely to ascertain the depth of 
sowing under various operations, and to test the degree of excel¬ 
lence of the stands, were also conducted during 1920 and 1921. 
It is hoped that these results will bo dealt with in a subsequent 
article. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE HOP CROP. 

V.—PICKING, DRYING AND PACKING OP HOPS. 

PART I. 

Arthur Amos, M.A , 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

Picking. —Hops come into flower or “ burr,” as the hop* 
grower descxibes it, from the early part of July onwards, and 
normally seven or eight weeks elapse from this period before the 
hops are fit to pick, so that the beginning of hop picking coin¬ 
cides closely with September 1st in Kent, and about a week 
later in Worcester and Hereford. The formation and fertiliza¬ 
tion of the “ burr is a critical period; if the weather at this 
time is fine and warm, the pollen produced by the male plants 
drifts freely through the hop gardens and quickly fertilizes 
the “ brush ” on the “ burr,” but if the weather is cold and 
wet much of the pollen is carried to the ground by the rain, 
so that many hops may escape fertilization. If fertilization is 
delayed the hops remain in burr, looking very pretty but in a 
critical condition, because the soft and delicate “ brush ” forms 
a happy feeding ground for the spores of the hop mildew, which 
may rapidly develop upon it and cause the hops to develop into 
nasty little mouldy hops. Even when mould does not develop, 
the cones which result are small and ripening is delayed. 

As soon as fertilization is complete the 4 ‘ brush ” shrivels 
and the hops begin to develop. The tiuy seeds begin to grow 
and the bracteoles in which they are contained as well as the 
sterile bracts and other parts of the hop commence to develop; 
later yellow lupulin grains begin to be formod principally near 
the bases of the bracteoles in close contact with the seeds. 

As ripening advances the hop begins to assume a primrose 
yellow colour: especially is this true of the bracteoles; the bracts 
always retain a somewhat greenish tint. The seed, at first soft 
and milky, gradually develops into a nutty kernel and becomes 
purplish in colour when ripe. The grains of lupulin continue 
to develop for a considerable period after the hops have become 
apparently ripe, and since these lupulin grains contain the 
resins, etc., which the brewer wants, it is of the utmost import¬ 
ance to secure the maximum yield of them. Par too frequently 
hops are picked before they are ripe, in which case not only is 
the weight per acre small, but much resin is undeveloped. 

The following signs may be taken as indicating when hops 
are fit to pick:— 
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They must he full-grown, and feel crisp as distinct from soft 
when crushed, and tend to rustle when shaken. 

The colour should have changed from the vivid green of the 
unripe hop to a primrose yellow colour. 

The kernel within the seed should be ripe and the colour 
of the seed purple. 

The hops should contain plenty of lupulin. 

Other considerations besides that of ripeness may have to be 
taken into account when deciding the date for the commencement 
of picking: of these, disease is the most, important. If aphis 
is present, even in comparatively small quantities in the late 
gardens, picking must be pushed forward lest the aphis 
multiplies, as it is sure to do, and the hops “ go black ” before 
they can be picked. So too, if mould is prevalent, picking must 
not be unduly delayed lest they “ go off ” with red mould; on 
the other hand, unripe mouldy hops are unsaleable, so they 
should be allowed just to get ripe and then be picked as quickly 
as possible. Other factors to be considered are the size of the 
crop to be picked, the number of pickers available and the 
accommodation for drying at the oast; it is generally considered 
that the organization should allow the picking to he completed 
within three or at most four weeks. 

Organization of Picking. —Three classes of employees are en¬ 
gaged in the picking. The pickers themselves with their 
children carry out the actual work of picking the hops, each 
family taking one “ bin ” or “ basket,” as the case may be; 
the ” binmen ” or “ pole-pullers ” are men engaged to wait 
upon and supervise the pickers by pulling down the hop-bines 
and seeing that no hops are wasted on the ground or on the 
bines; they are lotted out one man to from 12 to 18 baskets, and 
help to measure and bag up the picked hops and to load the 
carts; finally there is the “ tallyman ” or “ measurer ” who 
files the “ tally ” or books the number of bushels to each 
picker. Two methods of measuring are employed in different 
districts: in East Kent the measuring is done in 5 or 6 bushel 
baskets, in which the top of each bushel is marked by a dark 
line; in the Weald of Kent, Worcester and Hereford the 
hops are picked into bins consisting of a framework 8 or 10 ft. 
long over which sackcloth is stretched so that the centre bags 
down and forms a receptacle for the hops; the hops are emptied 
from these bins by a one-bushel measure, by which the quantity 
picked is ascertained. The advantages and disadvantages of 
each system probably counterbalance each other, but it is im- 
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portant to realise that the quantities contained in the bushel 
n.easure are very different in each case, that measured from 
the bin being much less than that measured in the basket, and 
hence prices paid for picking as well as other data based upon 
these units of measure, are not comparable. 

Drying.—Until nearly the end of the twentieth century hop 
drying was practised much more as an art than a science; the 
hop dryer was all-powerful and carried out his work by rule of 
thumb; he was guided only by the experience of his former 
chief dryer, under whom be had worked as assistant, and 
generally paid scant attention to the suggestions of his employer, 
who probably knew little about the principles underlying the 
practice of hop-drying. 

In the last decade of the twentieth century Sir A. D. Hall, 
then Principal of Wye College, began to investigate the sub¬ 
ject; he showed how best to make use of the thermometer by 
placing it just below the hops so that the temperature of the 
air as it entered the hops could be gauged. He also published 
a leaflet* showing how the temperature of the air should be 
regulated during the period of drying so that the hops could be 
economically dried without being spoilt in the process. As a 
result of this work every grower can now exercise direct control 
over his hop-drying by installing a thermometer bulb just below 
the drying hops, connected with a scale outside the oast upon 
which the temperature of the drying air can be read. With 
such thermometers the grower can direct his dryer to follow the 
table of temperatures suggested by Hall, and progressive hop- 
growers have adopted or are adopting this or some similar 
method of control. There is still, however, much to be learnt 
about the principles of hop-drying, and the hop-growing industry 
is looking forward in the course of the next 10 years or so to 
the accumulation of much valuable knowledge by those in con¬ 
trol of the experimental hop-drying plant recently installed 
underthe Brewers’ Institute Research Scheme on a farm belong¬ 
ing to Messrs. Whitbread & Co., near Paddock Wood. 

The Principles of Hop-drying.— Ripe hops when picked for 
drying normally contain 60 to 75 per cent, of moisture, unripe 
hops in moist weather may contain 80 per cent, of moisture, 
and very ripe hops in dry weather may contain as little as 
50 per cent. During the drying process the moisture content 
is reduced to about 5 to 8 per cent,, but is allowed to rise again 

atureTof Hop°brying"^ Ea * tern A 9ricultural College, Wye. The Temper- 
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to 8 to 10 per cent, before the hope are packed. It is thus clear 
that the amount of water to be evaporated from the hops at the 
beginning of picking when hops are barely ripe may be very 
much greater than at the end of the season, and this, of course, 
coincides with experience that much greater quantities of ripe 
hops can be dried on the kilns than of green ones. This 
surplus water is evaporated by causing a current of warm 
air to pass through the hops whilst they lie upon a horsehair 
cloth supported upon the drying floor of the kiln. The next 
point to be considered is the means whereby the current of air 
or draught is produced. 

Draught .—In some cases kilns are now fitted with fans to 
produce the necessary current of air through the hops, but in 
the vast majority of cases draught is produced through the 
operation of the well-known fact that “ hot air rises.” 

When the air within a kiln is warmed it rises and passes out 
of the top through the cowl, whilst cold air enters below to 
take its place. The draught created is thus proportional to the 
difference in temperature between the air within and without the 
kiln, but it is also proportional to another factor, namely, the 
height of the kiln. Factory chimneys are built high to give 
better draught, so the higher the kiln the better the draught. 
The height both below and above the hopB is important, and of 
the two probably that between the fires and the hair cloth 
below the hops is the more important, because the temperature 
of the air below the hops is always greater than that above and 
hence this air is relatively lighter and creates the greater 
draught. Especially in the early part of drying, the air above 
the hops is cooled by passing through them and therefore has 
no great lifting power unless it is wanned again by absorbing 
heat from the walls and roof above the hops. This re-absorption 
of heat from the walls of a warm oast is by no means unim¬ 
portant and the absence of it may play a serious part with the 
first load of the season unless the kiln has previously been 
well warmed. For this reason the good dryer makes a point 
of lighting the kiln fires' early in the morning of the first day 
of picking and on each Monday, for the purpose of warming 
his kiln, though no hops will bo ready for drying till perhaps 
11 a.m. 

Another factor of great importance in the maintenance of a 
good draught is the sealing of the walls and roof so that no air 
can enter the kiln at any point above the position of the fire¬ 
places, Every such inlet of air weakens the effective draught. 
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"The positions most likely to be faulty in this respect are the 
•doors of the kiln and the roof. 

One further point in this connection is worthy of notice; in 
some few kilns one finds the position of the fireplaces excavated, 
so that the firebars themselves are situated at or close to the 
ground-floor level and the topmost inlet of air above the fires 
is correspondingly lowered; this arrangement provides for addi¬ 
tional effective height and so better draught is obtained 
economically, provided that facilities are made for easy carriage 
of coal to and cinders away from the fires. 

In some kilns draught is much curtailed by the narrow 
apertures through which the air has either to enter or escape 
from the kilns, especially in still weather when there are no 
air currents. This restriction of openings is also liable to pre¬ 
judice draught when fans are substituted for natural draught 
in a transformed oast. 

Lastly, it is much easier to establish a good draught when 
the wind is blowing past the cowl, a contrivance specially 
fashioned to facilitate suction of air out of the kiln; in order to 
increase this aid to draught the kiln should be built in an open 
situation and trees should not be planted closely around which 
would tend to shelter the cowl from wind. 

Evaporation. — The drying of the hop is somewhat but not 
completely analogous to the evaporation of water from a wet 
cloth, for in the case of the hop the water is contained within 
the tissues of the cones, partly in the bracts and bracteoles (or 
“ petals ” as the hop-grower calls them) and partly in the 
strig of the hop; from the former evaporation is rapid, but from 
the strig, protected as it is by the bracts, evaporation is much 
slower. 

Water evaporated from the hops passes into the air, which is 
-capable of absorbing varying quantities of water vapour accord¬ 
ing to its temperature. For each temperature of the air there 
is a maximum water vapour content, and if more water 
vapour is put into such saturated air, then either a mist 
is formed or water vapour is deposited as dew. Such 
a deposit of water vapour may occur in hop drying upon 
the top surface of the hops during the early part of 
the drying. At 50° F., a frequent temperature of the 
outside air during drying, air can only contain $ oz. of 
water vapour in 10 cub. yd.; at 100° F., the temperature at 
which hop-drying generally starts, air can contain 8J oz. of 
moisture in 10 cub. yd.; whilst at 150° F., the temperature at 
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or slightly above which drying finishes, the maximum content of 
water vapour is as much as 15 oz. of water vapour in 10 cub. yd. 
That is to say the rate of drying of hops in a current of dry air 
at 150° F. may be nearly 5 times as fast as in dry air at 
100° F. and nearly 20 times as fast as in dry air at 50° F. 

If, therefore, hop drying merely consisted of evaporating 
water it is clear that the use of air at a high temperature would 
be both more expeditious and more economical, but another 
factor is involved; the passage of the air through a depth of 
10 in. or so of hops spread over a wide floor is necessarily slow; 
contact at the beginning of drying between the cold hops and the 
air, as well as the evaporation of the water into it, cools the 
air so that as the warm air passes up through the hops its 
moisture content becomes greater and greater and its tempera¬ 
ture lower and lower. If these two processes reach the point at 
which the air becomes saturated with water vapour, then if cool¬ 
ing proceeds further moisture is deposited upon the hops which 
are consequently “ reeked ” and spoilt. The initial temperature 
of drying must therefore be adjusted so that with the draught 
available the air can pass through the layer of cold hops without 
the deposition of any “ reek.” It is obvious that this initial 
temperature is not necessarily a constant; it may be varied 
somewhat with the draught available, the initial temperature of 
the green hops, the depth of the hops and other factors. 

Temperature .—In the previous paragraphs upon evaporation 
emphasis has been laid upon the necessity of so controlling 
temperature that no condensation of reek occurs upon the 
upper layers of hops. Two golden rules will serve to prevent 
this misfortune: a warm oast before drying commences, i.e.. 
warm walls and roof, and a sufficiently low initial air tempera¬ 
ture. The table of temperatures recommended by Hall already 
referred to still remains the best guide. From this extracts are 
quoted below:— 

“ General rules if draught is moderately good," 
u The temperature at starting should not be higher than 100° Fahrenheit.*’ 
“For the first three hours the temperature must rise steadily to about 
140°;’ 

“ If the temperature falls at all during this period the colour of the hops 
will suffer*” 

u For the next five hours the temperature should be kept pretty steady; 
it may be allowed to rise a little more but never above 160° Fahrenheit,” 

“ If the draught is poor the temperature must rise more slowly after 
starting, and four or even five hours should be taken to get to 140°.” 

These rules provide an admirable guide for a young dryer, 
who can scarcely make a mistake if he follows them intelligently. 
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When the hops have “ feathered,” a name given to describe 
the condition of the cones when the bracts have dried and opened 
out like the feathers of a bird on a frosty meaning, and whilst 
the strigs are still sappy, the temperature is allowed to rise to 
150°—155° F., to quicken the rate of drying. It is probable 
that such high temperature tends to evaporate some of the more 
volatile oils in the hops and so depreciate their flavour, but 
may be justified by the economy of time and fuel. In any case 
the temperature must not go above 360° or the hops will be 
burnt. 

The Practice of Hop Drying.— Loading .—A kiln of hops can 
usually be dried in about 10 hours, so that each kiln can be 
loaded and unloaded twice in 24 hours. Hops that are picked 
in the morning are loaded as soon as they arrive at the oast, 
but the afternoon’s pickings are stored until the morning’s hops 
are dry and are loaded at night. Care must be exercised in stor¬ 
ing the afternoon’s pickings that these do not heat in the bags 
before they are loaded lest they be discoloured. In some cases 
the hops are stored in a “ green-loft ” above the cooling floor 
in the oast, so that they can be easily carried on to the kilns 
at night, but if so, considerable precautions must be taken in 
sultry weather and with unripe hops. The green loft must be 
well ventilated and each bag of hops should be untied and stood 
up, so that air can freely circulate around. A better plan, 
though one entailing more labour, is to erect a staging outside 
and near the oast upon which the bags of green hopB can be laid 
and freely exposed to air; a temporary roof of galvanised iron is 
advisable to protect such hops from rain. 

The quantity of hops to be loaded is a matter requiring careful 
judgment, and beginners may be warned that no practice pre¬ 
judices profits more in hop growing than over-loading at the 
beginning of picking when hops are green and contain much 
moisture. Such practice not only results in spoilt hops from 
reeking but it disconcerts the drier who cannot be expected sub¬ 
sequently to do himself justice. When hops are fully ripe they 
may be loaded 10-11 in. thick on well-constructed kilns; this is 
equivalent to about J bushel per sq. foot, East Kent measure, 
where hops are measured in 5 bushel baskets. In districts 
where bins are used the measured bushel of green hops 
is frequently much less than the basket measure. If hops are 
unripe, the cones small, the oast badly constructed, or the drier 
inexperienced, the load should be considerably lea n. 

In loading great care must be taken to spread the hops 
uniformly over the drying floor and to leave them as light as 
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possible; light, so that the draught may be free; uniformly, so 
that the hops may dry evenly—or otherwise, as soon as the 
thin places are dry the draught of hot air passes almost com¬ 
pletely through these spots and the denser spots dry very slowly. 

Turning .—This operation is carried out after the hops have 
“ feathered ” well on top. It is done for the purpose of mixing 
the comparatively moist hops above with the dry hops next to 
the floor and also to redistribute any thick or thin places on 
the drying-floor. It should not be done too soon, and care must 
be taken not to break the hops unnecessarily, since the lower 
hops will have now become brittle. The operation tends to 
expedite drying and to produce a sample, all the hops in which 
are uniformly dry. 

Cooling .—It is not an easy matter to test exactly at what stage 
drying should stop and cooling commence. On the one 
hand it is most important to “ home-dry ” the hops, 
since if unloaded from the kilns still moist they are 
either spoilt in the pockets or have to be again put on 
the kilns and re-dried, resulting in loss of time and much 
breaking of the cones. On tho other hand, over-dried hops 
bocome very brittle and are broken to pieces badly in unloading 
and packing. The test most generally adopted is to take a hand¬ 
ful (or several handfuls) representative of the bulk and rub them 
to pieces between the hands; the majority of the cones should 
rub down to powder, leaving only two or three cones in the 
handful which are still sappy, though these should be “ killed ” 
in the sense that they have already begun to shrivel. Drying 
should then cease, and cooling commence by damping down 
the fires with ashes and opening wide all blowers or shutters 
below the drying floor. Cooling should occupy from one half to 
one hour during which time the home-dried hops absorb moisture 
from the air and from the few partly dry hops amongst them, 
thus becoming less brittle so that they can be unloaded with 
little damage. Per contra, the few hops still undried at the 
beginning of cooling complete the process. 

Two commonly occurring misconceptions in regard to cooling 
may here be mentioned : just as in the drying process the bottom 
hops feel the heat first and the top hops last, so in cooling the 
bottom hops feel the effect of the cold air first and so does the 
thermometer placed below the hops; for this reason the recorded 
temperature rapidly falls and the hop drier is inclined to think 
that his hops are cool, when in fact only tho lowermost hops 
may be so; to test whether hops are sufficiently cool the drier 
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most handle the hops, or alternatively leave them a length of 
time which experience may indicate to be correct. 

Another common mistake is to open not only the shatters and 
doors below the hops but those above the drying floor as well; 
by such practice the air above the hops only is cooled, but since 
the cool air entering above the hops does not pass through them, 
the hops themselves are not cooled. This sounds very obvious, 
but the mistake is very frequent in the oast. 

Control of Fires. —The work of the hop drier iB made con¬ 
siderably less anxious if his kilns are fitted with large enough 
fireplaces; if these are greater than required he is not obliged to 
utilise the whole of the fire bars, but if too small they may have 
to bum too fiercely and constantly need attention. This .fault 
is particularly likely to arise when hops are dried over open fires 
with fan draught. Wherever fires are liable to bum fiercely, or 
the fireplaces are nearer than usual to the drying floor a baffle 
plate should be suspended above them to prevent heat being 
directly radiated from the fires to the cloth, in which case the 
hops are liable to be burnt. It may be noted in passing that 
this radiated heat is very different in its properties from heat 
carried by warm air; the former “ strikes one’s face when 
sitting before a blazing fire, the latter is produced when hot 
water pipes are used to warm a room. In hop drying radiated 
heat is dangerous and must be prevented from acting; it is the 
current of warm air passing through the fire by means of which 
the hops are dried. 

At the beginning of drying and as soon ns the hops have been 
loaded the fires are made up with large lumps of coal so that 
they will bum slowly and steadily for 4 or 5 hours, gradually 
gaining in heat as the hops begin to dry and the draught con¬ 
sequently improves. Should the temperature tend to rise too 
rapidly the fires are checked not by damping them with ashes 
but by raising the blowers to admit more cold air to the kiln and 
by this admission of air cheek the draught through the fire. So, 
too, if the fires want lifting after restoking or because they tend 
to deaden, this should be done by increasing the draught thmngK 
the fires by partially closing blowers. Some driers use lar$s 
quantities of charcoal for the purpose of raising fires; this 
is costly and unnecessary except when the fire is very dead when 
made up. 

The stoking erf the fires during the latter part of drying calls 
for much less skill than at the outset; the only pWntions 
necessary are to avoid great fluctuations in temperature a n d to 
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be careful that the beat produced does not exceed the given 
maximum. 

Control of Draught .—This is closely wrapped up with the 
control of the fires and is fundamental to successful drying. It 
is especially important during still, foggy nights. Every effort 
must be made to get a good draught from the beginning. 
Assuming that the oast is sufficiently high and well ceiled, the 
other points of importance are to see that (he cowl points directly 
away from whatever wind there may be; failure to do this leads 
to certain spoiling of the hops. Well balanced cowls, kept well 
oiled, should automatically swing round with the wind, but a 
wise precaution consists in tying a piece of string to the tongue 
of the cowl. The other end is attached to a stone on the ground 
so that, if by mischance the cowl sticks, it can easily be swung 
round. Next, the kiln must be warm before the hops are loaded, 
and the hops must be spread as lightly as possible over the 
drying floor. 

Sulphuring .— During the drying of hops brimstone is 
burnt for the purpose of bleaching or mellowing the green 
colour of the hops, especially when unripe, so that the whole 
sample may present an attractive, and uniformly yellow colour. 
It is sometimes wrongly thought by buyers that this is the sole 
function of the brimstone. This is not the case for, if experi¬ 
mentally or accidentally hops are dried without sulphur they 
assume a harsh, partly green and partly bronze colour, which 
resembles the original colour of the green uncured hops less than 
does the sulphured sample. Again, such nnsulphured hopB have 
a peculiar smell resembling that of withered foliage. There is 
also some slight evidence that the use of the brimstone helps to 
hasten drying, and to preserve the heps if long storage is 
necessary. 

The peculiar colour associated with unsulphured hops may 
frequently be observed by picking up a handful of hops from off 
the hair when the lighting of the brimstone has been delayed 
a few minutes after drying has commenced. This serves to 
indicate the importance of lighting the brimstone immediately 
the hops have been levelled, because the sulphur can only pro¬ 
duce its effect on the hops before they have begun to get dry. 

The quantity of brimstone required is about 1 lb. per 40 sq. ft. 
of drying floor, perhaps rather more when hops are green and 
rather less when ripe. Brimstone is sometimes burnt directly 
upon the fires, but a better method consists in burning it in 
separate iron pans within the kilns. 

(To be concluded.) v 2 
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INCREASING THE COMMERCIAL 
VALUE OF APPLES. 

E. M. Bear. 

Now that efforts are being made to bring about improvements 
in our methods of packing and marketing apples, the need for 
better culture with a view to enhancing the commercial value of 
the fruit is bound to make itself felt. A grower who sets out to 
market his apples in accordance with standards regulating grade 
and quality, such as those adopted by the Federation of British 
Growers, quickly realises the importance of having a good sample 
of fruit to deal with. If the general quality of the crop as 
gathered from the trees is low, the proportion fit to include in the 
higher and more valuable grades will obviously be small, and 
the bulk will have to be disposed of at a much lower rate. It 
is, in fact, almost hopeless to attempt improved methods of 
packing unless an effort has been made to produce a crop of 
good quality. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the movement in favour of 
a better system of marketing will lead to a general improvement 
in cultural methods. The importance of this matter is fully 
realised by growers in other countries who compete with us in 
our markets. In many cases they succeed in growing crops of 
apples, 75 per cent, of which are of high enough quality to pack 
in boxes for export under very stringent regulations as to grade 
and quality. On the other hand, it has been said, and probably 
without exaggeration, that the average crop of apples grown in 
commercial orchards in this country does not include more than 
15 por cent, of fruit of boxable quality. There is thus plenty 
of room for improvement, and growers who accomplish it are 
not likely to go short of their reward. 

The attributes of chief commercial value in apples we size, 
colour, and freedom from skin blemishes. 

Size.—Whilst abnormal apples are not desired, it is of great 
importance that as large a proportion of the crop as possible 
should be typical specimens of their variety in this respect, since 
apples are graded primarily by size. It is particularly desirable 
in the case of cooking apples, which for most markets can 
hardly be too big. In a time of glut there is little demand for 
auy but large cooking apples; and the public prefer them to 
small ones at any time, because they are less wasteful and less 
troublesome to prepare for the table. In dessert apples extra 
large sizfe is not favoured, but any specimens under in. in 
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diameter cannot be considered as being of the highest grade. 
Some of the smaller varieties commonly yield a large propor¬ 
tion below this size unless means are taken to improve them in 
this respect. On the other hand, there are a few big varieties, 
such as Charles Boss and Blenheim Orange, which often grow 
too large for dessert purposes if given generous treatment. It 
is desirable, therefore, that the grower should understand the 
conditions which influence size. In the case of most varieties, 
however, both cooking and dessert, his object will be to increase 
the average size, so as to avoid having to deal with large quan¬ 
tities of small fruit which must be sold at a low price. 

Size in apples is influenced largely by the character of the 
soil. Medium loam soils or clay, which are naturally retentive 
of moisture and plant food, produce apples of great size and 
substance, and are therefore particularly suitable for cooking 
varieties. On soils of lighter, drier nature big, heavy apples 
are not so easily grown, but dessert varieties often attain better 
colour and more delicate and attractive appearance than on the 
9tiffer land which gives size. But, since growers cannot 
materially alter the character of their soil, they need to know 
how size may be influenced by cultural methods. 

Conditions which encourage strong growth of the trees also 
increase the size of the fruit. The finest apples are generally 
gathered from young trees that are growing vigorously. As the 
age of the trees increases and the wood growth decreases the 
apples tend to become smaller. The vigour of the trees, and 
consequently the size of the fruit, may be increased in several 
ways, the chief of which are soil cultivation, manuring, pruning 
and thinning the crop. 

Cultivation and Manuring. —Apples grown in cultivated plan¬ 
tations are commonly larger than those yielded by orchards 
under grass. Thorough surface cultivation during the spring 
and summer, with the object of maintaining a dust mulch, and 
so hindering the rising and evaporation of moisture from the 
soil below, has a beneficial influence on the size of the fruit. On 
land inclined to be light and dry surface cultivation can hardly 
be overdone, particularly during the spring and early summer. 

Manuring also has an important influence on size, the most 
useful manures for this purpose being those of a bulky organic 
nitrogenous character, such as farmyard or stable manure and 
wool shoddy. In the writer’s experience a dressing of shoddy 
at die rate of 2 to 8 tons per acre has always given a noticeable 
increase in die size of apples. Whilst it is easy to overdo the 
manuring ef young trees which are growing vigorously, and have 
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not come into full bearing, there is little doubt that older plan¬ 
tations are commonly given insufficient manure. Trees that 
have steadied down in growth and are in regular bearing pro¬ 
bably require annual assistance in the way of feeding. 

In some countries the requirements of fruit plantations in the 
way of nitrogen and organic matter are supplied by sowing a 
leguminous crop in autumn and ploughing it under green in the 
following spring. If such a crop is grown with the help of 
mineral fertilisers supplying phosphates and potash, the 
mammal needs of the trees are very cheaply and effectively 
provided, and increased size in the fruit is one of the benefits 
secured. It is very desirable that such a system should be tried 
in this country, and experiments made to find the best green 
crops for the purpose. 

Grass orchards are generally manured with sheep grazing the 
grass closely, and at the same time receiving cake and other 
concentrated foods. 

Pruning .—Pruning is well known to stimulate wood growth, 
and it increases the size of the fruit as well. There is no doubt 
that the finest apples are produced in orchards which receive 
annual attention in the way of pruning. In experiments in 
progress at the East Mailing Research Station in Kent, trees 
which have the leaders tipped annually consistently yield larger 
fruit than trees which are allowed to grow naturally or merely 
thinned out where overcrowded. In the case of old trees, which 
have become overburdened with fruit spurs, it is vary desirable 
to reduce the spur clusters to reasonable dimensions, and 
generally to thin out spurs where too numerous. 

Thinning .—Undoubtedly the most direct influence on the size 
of the fruit is the thinning of the crop; and no other means will 
attain the object when too heavy a crop has set. It is a 
laborious and expensive process, but profitable for all that. In 
the case of some of the earliest cooking varieties, which are sale¬ 
able when quite immature, it is perhaps allowable to leave the 
thinning until some of the fruit reaches a marketable size; but 
the thinning of most varieties should be done in May or June. 
The amount of thinning required depends on the quantity of 
fruit set. In many cases it suffices if the apples are singled, or 
the clusters reduced to one apple in every instance; but in some 
cases this leaves the fruit still too thick, and further thinning is 
required. As a rough rule, where large apples are wanted, they 
should be allowed to hang about 8 in. apart, this distance being 
gauged nearly enough by spanning with the hand, fingers 
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extended. Much thinning is avoided if the trees are regularly 
pruned, and the number of spurs reduced where necessary, as 
already described. 

Colour. - Colour in apples is of great commercial value, parti¬ 
cularly in dessert varieties. Unfortunately it is much less under 
the control of the grower than is size. Certain districts are 
noted for the high colour of the apples they produce, this being 
the result of natural conditions of soil and climate. The soils 
which yield cooking apples of great size and substance are not 
remarkable, as a rule, for the colour they impart to the fruit. 
Apples of the brightest colouring usually come from trees grow¬ 
ing on lighter and drier land, which is therefore particularly 
suitable for the culture of dossert apples. On such land neither 
the trees nor the apples grow so big. It may be said, in fact, 
that conditions that make for size and growth are antagonistic 
to high colour. Wo see this when comparing apples grown in 
a cultivated plantation with those from a grass orchard on the 
same farm. The latter are always smaller but of decidedly 
higher colour. The same rule applies in manuring. The 
organic nitrogenous manures used to give size tend to reduce 
colouring. What it amounts to is this: colour comes with 
maturity, and anything that hastens maturity or ripening gives 
colour. Nitrogenous manures promote growth and prolong the 
season of development, thus delaying maturity and working 
against colour. If any fertilisers achieve this object they would 
be those supplying phosphates, which are well known to bring 
about early maturity. As a matter of fact, there is no reliable 
evidence that colour can be fed into apples, whilst there is no 
doubt that over-stimulation with nitrogenous manures has 
the opposite effect. 

Colour is, of course, greatly influenced by light, especially 
sunshine. This is dearly seen from the extra colour of apples 
on the exposed parts of the tree as compared with those hidden 
bv foliage in the centre or on the lower branches. It is really 
only by taking advantage of this knowledge that growers can 
work to secure bright colour. There should be ample space be¬ 
tween the trees, and pruning should be done with a view to 
admitting light to all parts of the tree, the branches being well 
spaced and the centre of the head open. In the case of coloured 
varieties, particularly those that ripen early in the season, 
further help towards getting a sample of uniform colour is 
afforded by picking over the crop several times, taking the fruit 
as it colours; for apples in the shaded parts do colour eventually. 
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Whilst sunshine greatly assists colouring, rain also helps 
matters. Apples colour best when showers alternate with periods 
of bright sunshine. Very dry, hot seasons, with continuous 
sunshine, are not the most favourable to colour, although the 
contrary is often assumed. In the writer's district, where the 
drought of 1921 was very severe, and the amount of sunshine 
was abnormal, apples did not colour so well as they have done 
in normal summers. 

Skin Blemishes. —A very serious amount of waste and loss in 
the packing of apples for market is caused by skin blemishes. 
Fruit that is actually damaged, either mechanically or by pests 
and diseases, so badly that its keeping quality is affected, is 
quite unfit to market at all. Blit even minor skin blemishes, 
which affect merely the appearance of the fruit, lower its value 
enormously. Apples packed under the label of the Federation 
of British Growers must not include more than 10 per cent, 
showing such blemishes. Growers will find that a large propor¬ 
tion of their crop falls short of this standard unless they give 
the matter very serious attention. 

Blemishes arise in several ways. A few are caused by th“ 
weather, and cannot be prevented. Many mechanical injuries 
occur a>s a result of careless or improper handling during pick¬ 
ing and can be guarded against only by training of the pickers 
and constant supervision of the work, together with the provision 
of proper appliances for carrying it out. But the majority of 
skin blemishes arise through the attacks of various insect pests 
and fungus diseases. Capsid bugs puncture and deform the 
fruit, aphides stunt and disfigure it, codlin moth causes 
“ maggot-eaten ” apples, and various caterpillars injure the 
fruit as well as the foliage. Amongst fungus diseases brown rot 
and apple scab are the most serious. Apples affected by the 
former soon decay and are entirely wasted, whilst scab, even 
in a mild attack, disfigures the fruit and greatly lowers the 
value of the crop. 

The chief means of controlling these and other pests and dis¬ 
eases is intelligent spraying; and the grower who does not spray 
might as well give up all idea of improved packing and enhanced 
returns. It is not sufficient to wait until a particular trouble 
appears, and then seek a remedy. Pests and diseases are much 
more effectively controlled if the season's spraying campaign 
is carefully planned in advance, and put into operation at the 
right times. This is also the most economical plan, as it enables 
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the grower to buy his materials beforehand, when they are 
generally cheaper than if purchased at the last minute. 

Apple Scab.—By far the most serious of the skin blemishes 
are those caused by the fungus disease apple scab, or black spot. 
This trouble is much more virulent in some seasons than in 
others, but it is always present to some extent, and annually 
causes an enormous loss to the growers of this country. Far 
too often the crop of varieties that are liable to scab, which in¬ 
clude some of our best dessert kinds, contains many more than 10 
per cent, of apples blemished by the disease, and in bad cases it 
is difficult to find an apple that is quite clean. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance to growers who wish to make the most 
of their crop by improved packing that they should be able to 
control scab. Unfortunately our present knowledge does not 
enable us to prevent it altogether, but we can control it to an 
extent that is quite worth while. 

Mycologists seem rather to have lost faith in the value of win¬ 
ter spraying to prevent scab, but many growers find it distinctly 
valuable. In the writer’s opinion spraying in early March, when 
the buds have just begun to move, with a Bimple solution of 
copper sulphate, 10 lb. to 100 gallons of water, is an excellent 
start in the year’s campaign against scab, brown rot, and other 
fungus diseases. The chemical must be 98 per cent, pure, and 
should be in powder form to facilitate dissolving. Lime-sulphur 
at winter strength is also useful, provided that it is not applied 
until the outside leaves surrounding the bloom clusters are on 
the point of opening out. Further delay is dangerous, but slight 
scorching of the outside leaves apparently does no ultimate 
harm. If used too early lime-sulphur is of little value against 
scab, and in any case copper sulphate is to be preferred for the 
purpose. The latter scorches foliage badly, and must not be 
applied when the buds are at all advanced. 

In some seasons this delayed winter spraying may do all that 
is necessary against scab, but it is never safe to rely upon it. 
The orthodox Rummer spraying is done within a fortnight after 
the fall of the bloom; and it ought to be repeated about a month 
later. Bordeaux mixture is the most effective wash to use at 
this time, but it is so liable to russet the fruit and to scorch the 
foliage of certain varieties, that it has been given up by many 
growers in favour of lime-sulphur used at summer strength. 
This is rather less effective against scab, and there is some 
evidence that it causes a proportion of the crop to drop before 
reaching maturity; but it does not russet the fruit, and is harm- 
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less to the foliage of all but a very few varieties if properly ap¬ 
plied. It will be seen that we have at present no entirely satis¬ 
factory fungicide for summer use, and it is most desirable that 
further research should be carried out to find one. 

Scab is controlled to some extent by pruning, and unless this 
has attention spraying is much less effective than it might be. 
On certain varieties, notably Cox’s Orange Pippin, the winter 
stage of the disease may be observed in a blistered or roughened 
appearance of the bark of the young shoots. Such shoots should 
be cut off during winter pruning and burned; otherwise the 
fungus breaks through the bark later on and distributes spores 
freely. All dead wood should also be cut out. It has been found, 
moreover, in the pruning experiments at the East Mailing Re¬ 
search Station, that scab is less troublesome on the fruit of trees 
that have their leaders tipped every winter. This benefit is not 
confined to varieties which show the winter stage of scab on 
their young shoots. It is assumed, therefore, that it is due to 
the fact that the tipping produces tougher, more vigorous leaves 
which resist the disease. 


THE LIVER ROT EPIDEMIC IN 
NORTH WALES, 1920-21. 

C. L. Walton, M.Sc., 

Adviser in Agricultural Zoology , University College , Bangor. 

The epidemic of Liver Rot which devastated the lowland 
flocks of North Wales in 1920-21 was undoubtedly the vrorst 
experienced since the noted outbreak of 1879-80, although, to 
judge by statements made by the older men, that attack was 
even more widespread. The present notes deal solely with the 
counties of Anglesey, Carnarvon, Denbigh and Flint. The 
writer had carried out work in the Aberystwyth area in connec¬ 
tion with this disease, more particularly regarding the life 
history of the host snail, Limnaea truncatula * which experience 
proved very useful in dealing with the 1920-21 outbreak. 

The parasite causing the disease is the Flatworm, Fasciola 
hepatica , which inhabits the biliary duct, gall bladder and liver 
of sheep, cattle, rabbits, hares, etc. This worm has a 
complicated life history, and has as its intermediate host the 
small fresh-water snail, Limnaea truncatula, within which it 


* See The Liver Rot of Sheep and Bionomics of Limnaea truncatula in 
the Aberystwyth Area. Parasitology , Vol. II., December, 1917, pp. 232-266. 
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passes its early stages; the final hosts being infected through 
the ingestion of infected pastures or drinking water. L. 
truncatula is abundant and widespread, especially in shallow 
ditches and on ill-drained pastures, and more particularly on 
heavy lands, but is apparently very rare, or absent, on 
peaty soils, and infrequent on sands (for reasons to be explained 
below). The outbreak apparently commenced about August, 
1920, on some of the worst infected pastures, but did not 
become serious until about November. 

The writer carried out a preliminary survey of the Agricul¬ 
tural Zoology of the Bangor district during the summer of 
1920,* when data were obtained regarding some 800 holdings. 
These were almost all within a limited district, which contained 
relatively little of the worst affected land. It was discovered, 
however, that the Liver Fluke was endemic in the district 
examined, and caused persistent losses on a number of farms 
in most years: 25 such cases were recorded. In the light of 
subsequent experience it appears evident that a similar (or 
worse) state of affairs existed in most of the lowland districts 
of North Wales, and that on certain of the ill-drained clay 
soils 10 per cent, losses from this cause were not unusual; while 
from time to time serious (though local) losses occurred, at 
times involving an entire flock, or a number of neighbouring 
flocks. Such being the case it will be seen that the conditions 
favourable to an epidemic existed, which under the exceptional 
conditions that followed, became serious. Owing to other 
duties, no further field work was done in connection with Agri¬ 
cultural Zoology until 29th December, 1920, by which time 
the outbreak was widespread and the losses very severe. 
During the following twelve months this disease occupied a 
large part of the writer’s attention. In all, 145 personal visits 
were made during the period, and a list of 260 affected farms 
and holdings has been made, though this is not by any means 
complete. 

Localities affected. —The districts most severely affected were 
(1) the Vale of Clwyd, from Denbigh to the sea, and from 
Abergele to Prestatyn; (2) a narrow coastal area from Aber to 
near Bangor; (8) wide areas around Carnarvon; (4) about Ynys 
and Afonwen; (5) from Sam Meyllteyrn to near Llanengan; 
(6) the vicinity of Aberdaron; (7) a wide area in south-west 
Anglesey extending from Llanfair P.G. to Dwyran, thence 

• A Preliminary Note on the Agricultural Zoology of North Wales, 
British Association, Cardiff, 1920. 
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northward through Llangaffo to the Malldraeth Marsh, and up 
to the vicinity of Holland Arms; (8) an adjacent district extend¬ 
ing from near Llangefni to Llangadwaladr and Bodorgan. In 
addition to these chief areas there were some 20 others in the 
four counties, mostly of smaller extent. It is interesting that 
in very few cases was the elevation greater than 800 ft., and 
the majority of the most severe losses occurred below the ICO 
ft. contour. Strictly speaking, the mountains escaped, the 
conditions there being unfavourable to a wide extension of the 
host snail. Owing to the custom of pasturing young sheep 
from the mountains to the lowlands during the period October 
to April, there was a concentration of sheep on the worst in- 
• fected lands during that period, and many of these “ tack 99 
sheep were infected soon after arrival, so that in this way 
many upland farmers sustained heavy losses. For example, 
one sheep'farmer wintered young sheep on six different lowland 
holdings, and four of these proved infective, causing the death 
of about 800. Heavy losses continued up to the end of spring, 
while deaths continued here and there until the late autumn 
of 1921. So far, up to the time of writing (January, 1922), no 
further fresh outbreaks have been reported, although a few 
chronic cases exist. 

Losses due to the Outbreak. —On first taking over the work, 
attention was given to gaining a general idea of the extent and 
severity of the outbreak, and in getting the flocks away from 
infected pastures on to the soundest land available, and under 
treatment. With this end in view many farms had to be 
rapidly surveyed, and farmers instructed as to procedure. In 
some seriously infected flocks the disease was detected and the 
sheep marketed sufficiently early to minimise the losses. In 
many others the infected sheep were not sold until they had 
become badly affected, and in such cases realised very low 
prices, ewes purchased but a few weeks or months previouslv 
at from £4 10s. to £7 10s., selling at from 80s. down to 2s. 6d. 
each. Other flocks were allowed to die; or died with a rapidity 
totally unexpected by men who were accustomed to the com¬ 
paratively slow wasting associated with the usual M chronic ” 
form of the disease. Indeed, these very rapid deaths while the 
animals were still fat, were a marked feature of the epidemic, 
and led to several prevalent ideas which had to be combated. 
The first was that the disease was not Liver Rot at all, since 
death was rapid and the accustomed symptoms did not always 
appear. This was due to the fact that in many cases the sheep 
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died while the flukes, although actually present in great num¬ 
bers, were frequently so small as to pass unnoticed even when 
the livers were examined. Again it was often contended that 
the disease was not endemic on the farm on which animals 
died, but had been imported from some other district, the 
sheep having been infected prior to purchase. This idea also 
proved to be erroneous in the majority of cases, and it was 
generally possible to demonstrate this to the farmers concerned 
by taking all the facts connected with the flock, and surveying 
the land. By these methods the actual place where infection 
had taken place could often be demonstrated. On a number of 
farms cattle were also affected, and in one instance over 80 
died. Three flukes were obtained from the liver of a pig—the 
only instance reported. 

As to the actual loss, it was found impossible tQ get even 
an accurate estimate, the data being incomplete, and many 
cases were very complicated. Very heavy individual losses 
were frequent, and reckoning only the price of those which 
died on the farm, and the difference between buying and sell¬ 
ing price, these individual losses ranged from £50 to £1,500; 
£400 to £800 being frequent figures. In addition, there is the 
loss of the expected lamb and wool crops, etc. Many methods 
were recommended and tried during the year to endeavour to 
maintain remains of flocks free from further infection, and to 
prevent the infection of fresh flocks purchased during the 
autumn of 1921. Many farmers had to give up sheep keeping 
(at any rate for a time). Others, after survey of their land, 
were able to keep reduced flocks on their drier fields. Others 
fenced out or ploughed infected fields or parts of fields. Con¬ 
siderable drainage was undertaken, there being no doubt what¬ 
ever that certain cases were aggravated by neglect of ditches, 
etc., especially during the war period. The majority now 
recognise the dangers, and that is the great step to prevention, 
although there is always a small residue who cannot be reached 
by visit, leaflet, lecture or press. It is gratifying to be able to 
record that taken as a whole, the agricultural community have 
shown interest in the scientific side of the work, and have 
been most helpful as regards data, experiments and in many 
other ways. 

Causes Leading up to the Outbreak. —In a previous paper* 
the close connection between soil characters, meteorology, and 
the relative distribution and abundance of L. truncatuln, the 


* Paraaitoloyy, op. cit. 
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host snail, has been discussed: the epidemic of 1920-21 has 
illustrated some of these points in a most interesting manner. 
The snail, as already mentioned, has normally a distribution 
coincident with shallow ditches and pools, more particularly 
on clays and silts. From these centres, distribution takes place 
on to ill-drained adjacent land, and, in fact, anywhere where 
suitable conditions can be found, and it is surprising how soon 
such movements take place, the animals appearing to move 
almost automatically against any slight flow of water and so 
penetrating steadily during suitable weather from the centres 
to considerable distances in a few weeks. 

Such extensions of range undoubtedly occur each winter, 
and indeed throughout the year should wet weather prevail. 
The natural check to this distribution is drought, and normally, 
during the average spring and summer such periods occur, 
killing off those snails which have reached the least suitable 
(most readily dried) situations; such process being progressive 
as long as the dry weather lasts. Although the amount of 
annual rainfall is of great importance here, nevertheless, its 
distribution throughout the months is of hardly less importance. 
Tn West Wales all winters may be regarded as wet from this 
biological standpoint. It is those years in which rainfall is 
general and persistent throughout the spring and summer that 
lead up to marked extensions of range of L. truncatula , and 
to its further increase by uninterrupted breeding on the ground 
gained. Given the infection of such snails by means of the 
normally present chronic or mild cases of Fluke infection usually 
present among the flocks, we have the conditions which precede 
and cause an epidemic of “ Rot.” The following diagram shows 
the rainfall in months for North Wales during the period 
1920-21, illustrating the points mentioned. It will be seen that 
we have a period comprising the autumn and winter of 1919-20, 
the wet and sunless summer of 1920, and the winter of 1920-21; 
a period of eighteen months during which distribution and in¬ 
fection could proceed simultaneously. The snails became 
remarkably abundant, particularly on some of the low-lying 
heavy land, some limited areas yielding up to 180 to the square 
foot, as on the MaJldraeth Marsh in Anglesey. In some 
instances several hundred acres became heavily stocked, in 
others only certain limited spots were invaded. 

Effects of tile Drought of 1921,— The long wet period de¬ 
scribed above was succeeded by the remarkable drought of 1921. 
This drought afforded an opportunity for studying the effects on 
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L. truncatula. Colonies of the snail inhabiting land of different 
types were watched. For instance, in Anglesey, strong and 
widespread colonies on limestone, sandy, and heavy marshy 
soils were under observation; while in the other counties colonies 
on various grades of soil were similarly studied. As had been 
previously noted* the resistance of the snail to drought is en¬ 



tirely dependent upon the environment. In many instances 
the snails were present in numbers on grass land that was wet, 
but not actually under water, and such spots dried out rapidly. 
In such situations survival depended upon three factors (a) the 
amount and type of vegetative covering present, (5) soil charac¬ 
ters, (c) whether the soil was level, or had cracked or been 
trodden (“ poached ”) much by stock. If the land was bare 
and level, death speedily took place, but as the protection 
afforded was increased by long and dense vegetation or by shade 


* Paratilology , op. cit., pp. 251-2 and p. 257. 
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of any kind, survival was prolonged. In quite a number 
of cases such protection enabled up to 80 per cent, of the snail 
population to survive right through the drought, rendering such 
land unfit for stock almost as soon as moisture returned. 

The most favourable conditions for survival prevailed on old 
grass land on heavy soils which had been trodden into deep 
holes by horses and cattle during the winter and spring, and 
which dried into a series of miniature ridges, alternating with 
holes which were frequently from 4 to 6 in. in depth, and re¬ 
tained the form of the hoof, thus forming more or less over¬ 
hanging and cavernlike pits. In these pits water remained for 
a long time, while sufficient moisture was retained in many 
instances to sustain life throughout the drought. A heavy 
growth of coarse grasses, rushes, etc., further hindered drying 
by affording shade from sunlight, protection from winds, and 
retention of dew. Shaded and grass-grown ditches, especially 
if on the north side of a bank, and land to the north side and 
under the shade of woodlands, also afforded sufficient shelter 
for survival in several instances. During previous work it was 
found that the egg masses of L. truncatula dried to a hard 
scale, but on being replaced in water, speedily resumed their 
original form. It was further noted that even after prolonged 
drought large numbers of young snails re-appeared after the 
return of moisture (even in ditches, etc., that had remained 
dry for as long as 8 months, and where all snails had died). 
A number of laboratory and field experiments were undertaken 
at the time, but owing to mischance, etc., did not produce con¬ 
clusive proof of hatching of o\a after drying, and since then 
time has not yet allowed of their repetition. Nevertheless, soon 
after the return of moisture numbers of minute snails appeared 
in many places during the autumn of 1921, so that should wet 
conditions again prevail during the spring and summer of 1922, 
there will be a further increase in the amount of land affected. 
It is hoped to carry out further investigations in this 
connection. 

Field Experiments against L. trmcatnln .—Owing to lack of 
time, no experiments were undertaken until dune, 1921, by 
which time the land had become very dry and vegetation dense. 
Nevertheless, a series of spraying trials was commenced on 
1st June on heavy grass land, very rough and much “ poached,” 
situated on the Malldraeth Marsh*in Anglesey. Snails were 
abundant and living. Plots of l/10th and l/20th acre were 
sprayed with copper sulphate in 1/1000, 1 per cent, and 2 per 
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cent, solutions, using Holder Pneumatic and “ Mysto ” Knap¬ 
sack sprayers. It was found that from 100 to 120 gallons per 
acre was required to wet the surface, and the spraying had to 
be most carefully done owing to the adverse conditions. The 
solution 1/1000 did not give satisfactory results, and several 
plots failed to give conclusive evidence, since, although snails 
were abundant enough when sprayed, but few could be re¬ 
covered a few days later. This was attributed to the activities 
of a number of Lapwings which frequented the plots between 
the time of spraying and the subsequent counting of the snails. 
However, one plot in another field sprayed with 1 per cent, 
solution yielded 112 snails, all dead, on 6th June (100 per cent, 
killed), while of 62 snails collected alongside the plot, on un¬ 
sprayed ground, 52 were living. 

In the following week several long and deep ditches near 
Conway heavily populated with both L. truncatula and 
L. peregra (an allied, but larger species) were cleared of rank 
vegetation, and sprayed with 1 per cent, solution of copper 
sulphate on 6th June. The ditches contained no water, but 
were still damp, and the snails living. On 14th June ditch (a) 
(160 yd. x 1 yd.) gave 72 per cent, dead snails, and ditch (b) 
(84 yd. x ] yd.) 100 per cent. dead. Subsequently, the cost of 
this type of spray was worked out for 5 acres so treated in 
Anglesey by a farmer. A horse-drawn 40 gallon barrel sprayer 
was used, 100 gallons of 1 per cent, solution being applied, 
and the cost was 6s. per acre. 

Subsequently, in October and November, a series of trials 
was made, using powders, which were distributed by means 
of hand bellows, and a Knapsack dry sprayer. This method 
proved very successful for narrow ditches and small wet patches, 
but did not give good results when tried on larger plots on the 
open field. The expense also was considerably higher than in 
the case of the copper sulphate solutions, the lowest cost 
working out at 16s. per acre. Nevertheless, this appears to 
be an excellent way of treating narrow ditches and small wet 
areas, being easy to carry out. The hand bellows gave the 
best results. The following are some of the typical results:— 
(1) Copper sulphate in powder form was first tried mixed with 
fine slaked lime as a dilutant and spreader. Lime was soon 
abandoned owing to a reaction with the copper sulphate, and 
being too light to ensure even spreading of the heavier copper 
sulphate; (21 one part copper sulphate mixed with two parts 
flour gave even distribution and excellent results, but flour was 
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too expensive for use on a large scale; (8) one part copper 
sulphate and two parts kaolin was finally used and was suc¬ 
cessful in every way, costing 16s. per acre. By means of (2) 
and (8) several ditches containing thousands of snails were com¬ 
pletely and rapidly cleared, the death rate working out at 98 per 
cent, to 100 per cent. Subsequent trials with two parts iron 
sulphate and one part kaolin failed (as did also a trial with 
a heavy dressing of undiluted iron sulphate, applied by an 
Anglesey farmer). 

As matters now stand, further extensive field trials on a 
commercial scale are needed to test the above results. For 
wet land the writer would favour a 2 per cent, solution of 
copper sulphate, while for narrow wet ditches dusting seems 
advisable, as the mixture is readily made and the apparatus 
cheap and easy to use. 

Mr. W. H. Savage, M.R.C.V.S., carried out experiments 
with sheep on the College Farm with both Male fern and anti¬ 
mony tartrate, with very considerable success. 
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THE MINISTRY’S TRIALS OF 
VARIETIES OF POTATOES, 1921. 

The importance of the potato crop in the scheme of farming 
operations is demonstrated by the fact that in 1921 nearly 
568,000 acres were planted in England and Wales, from which 
the yield was estimated to be nearly three million tons. The cost 
of production, for various reasons, is high, and in order that 
growers may be in a position to obtain the best return for their 
outlay the Ministry, with the co-operation of County Education 
Committees, has instituted a series of annual trials at numerous 
centres throughout the country with the object of providing in¬ 
formation as to the most profitable varieties. 

A report on the trials carried out in 1920 appeared in the issue 
of the Journal for June last, and the results of those conducted 
in 1921 are given in this article. 

Effect of Dry Weather .—The dry summer of 1921 to some 
extent impaired the value of the trials. On some porous soils 
the ripening process was so rapid that the haulm died away 
prematurely leaving a very small crop of undersized tubers in 
the soil. In other cases where the haulm was able to obtain even 
a meagre supply of moisture, it remained green although very 
little actual growth took place either at the roots or above 
ground. With the advent of heavier rainfall, “ second 
growth ” and “ growing out ” set in. The latter 
occurred mainly in the South, South-Eastern and South- 
Western Counties and may briefly be described as the 
result of the first crop of undersized tubers producing tendrils 
from which a second crop was obtained later in the summer. 
This latter crop was in many cases considerably heavier than the 
original. In the Midlands, North and extreme West, where 
rain came earlier and in greater abundance, the original tubers 
became enlarged producing what is usually termed “ second 
growth.” 

Where the crop ripened prematurely it was abnormally light, 
but where ripening was deferred and both crops were harvested 
together, almost average weights per acre were obtained. The 
proportion of seed to ware was, however, everywhere very high. 
In some crops few ware-sized tubers were found. 

Another characteristic of the 1921 crop was the tendency of 
all varieties of oval or kidney shape to produce an abnormal 
percentage of round tubers. 

b 2 
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Scheme lor Trials with First Early Varieties.— The growing 

of very early varieties for lifting “ green ” is becoming an im¬ 
portant industry in many districts, and the Early trials were 
accordingly designed with the object of proving whether any 
of the first early immune varieties possessed sufficient merit 
to be suitable for cultivation for this purpose. Only those 
counties in which an early potato-growing industry exists were 
asked to undertake the Early trials. 

The main object of the trials was to provide information re¬ 
garding the comparative marketable value of the varieties lifted 
in the green state, and it was not intended to demonstrate the 
comparative oarliness of the different varieties at maturity. 
The varieties immune to Wart Disease chosen for experiment 
were Ashleaf (Broadleaf), Dargill Early, Resistant Snowdrop 
(or Witch Hill), and Arran Rose. These were compared with 
the non-immune varieties Ninetyfold and Epicure. 

Supply oj Seed .—In order to obtain results fairly comparable, 
it was decided to obtain all the seed from the same source and 
arrangements were accordingly made with a seed merchant in 
Scotland for the supply of seed potatoes of the selected varieties. 

Sprouting Seed .—County Committees were asked to arrange 
for 28 lb. of each variety to be specially boxed and sprouted 
under approved methods and conditions, and for 28 lb to be 
bagged and placed in the dark, in a cool store or clamp until the 
time of planting. 

Soil and Cultivation. —It was suggested that where possible 
the soil selected Bhould be a deeply-worked light to medium 
loam, in good condition and with an aspect having a full exposure 
to the sun. 

Manures .—It was suggested that the soil should receive a 
dressing of farmyard manure in the drills at the rate of 15 tons 
per acre (about 2 cwt. per rod). This was to be supplemented 
on dates to be recorded by a dressing of artificial manures mixed 
in the following proportions per acre, and if possible, applied 
broadcast immediately before the seed was placed in the drills:— 
2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, 8 cwt. superphosphate (80 per cent, 
sol.), 3 cwt. steamed bone flour, and 1 cwt. sulphate of potash. 

The combined mixed dressing worked out at the rate of 6 lb. 
per rod. 

Planting .—The potatoes were to be planted on the usual 
dates ruling in each particular district in drills 24 in. apart, 
and sets 32 in. apart. The area for each variety was four rods 
(82 ft. by 84 ft.), which admitted of sixteen rows. 



Table I. —Average Rate of Yield per acre of Early Varieties on light , medium , and heavy soils in England and Wales. 
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Average Yield per acre in 
Wales. 95 Centres ... 

Average Yield per acre in 
England and Wales. 
323 Centres . 
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Lifting .—Committees were asked to arrange for the potatoes 
to be lifted as soon as they were ready for market, and to record 
the results of the crop in terms of money value as well as in 
weight and to make careful note of the date when each variety 
was lifted and marketed. 

Results of Trials with First Earlies.— These Early trials were 
earned out in ten English and six Welsh counties and the 
average yield of each variety from light, medium, and heavy 
soils is shown in Table I. It will be seen that in the English 
counties “ Epicure ” still retained its reputation as the b st 
early variety for a heavy soil although it was surpassed as a 
cropper on light soils by ” Snowdrop.” The yields in the Welsh 
counties showed a heavier average, and this was presumably due 
to the heavier rainfall experienced during the growing season. 
” Arran Ptosc ” gave the heaviest yield on any class of soil, 
viz., 8 tons 14 cwt. per a ere on heavy soils in Wales, but 
it should be added that “ Epicure ” was not tested under these 
conditions. 

When the average rates of yield at all centres are examined, 
it will bo found that “ Epicure ” again heads the list as a 
cropper. This is entirely due, however, to the behaviour of this 
variety in the Welsh counties. ” Snowdrop ” was the heaviest 
cropper in the English counties and a close second in the average 
for all centres. It would appear therefore that the latter variety 
is able to withstand drought. 

Table II .—Average Rate of Yield per acre of each Firrt Early 
varidy at all the Centre*. 
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The information afforded by the trials as to the earliness of 
the different varieties is far from conclusive, as it appears that 
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most of the crops were left in the ground until they had fully 
matured instead of being lifted as was originally contemplated. 
The earliest lifting took place in East Sussex, where “ Arran 
Rose ” from sprouted seed was harvested on the 8th June and 
realised 2ls. per cwt., as compared with 18s. per cwt. for the 
produce of unsprouted seed of the same variety lifted three weeks 
later. The difference in the period of lifting of the sprouted and 
unsprouted seed of the other varieties varied from 12 to 22 days 
in favour of the sprouted seed. 

The information supplied regarding market prices was. how¬ 
ever, interesting as showing that the date of lifting had not such 
a marked effect on early potatoes in 1921, as would probably be 
the case in normal seasons. There was a decided stiffening in 
prices after the very early districts of the country had been 
cleared and it seemed probable that there would be a serious 
shortage of potatoes, as second earlies were late in maturing 
and growers were anxious to leave them in the ground as long 
as possible. The effect on the prices realised by first earlies is 
illustrated in the returns obtained in Devonshire where crops 
lifted late made more money than those marketed from Kent 
three weeks earlier. For instance “ Epicure ” lifted in Devon 
on the 80th July made 10s. 8d. per cwt. while the same variety 
lifted in Kent on the fith July made only 9s. per cwt. 

Sprouted and Vnxprouted Seed .—Experiments with sprouted 
and unsprouted sets were carried out at twelve centres. Al¬ 
though in two cases the unsprouted sets produced slightly better 
crops than the sprouted, the general weight of evidence is de¬ 
cidedly in favour of using sprouted sets. Tho average yield of 
the sprouted sets for the twelve centres exceeded the average 
yield from the unsprouted sets by 1 ton 16 cwt. per acre. 
Not only did the former materially increase the crop (see 
Table III), but the maturity of the crop was hastened. Thus 
there is a dual advantage in favour of sprouting. 


Table III. — Statement shotting 

the 

average 

Rate 

of Yield 

j)er acre 

obtained with 

“ Sprouted 5 

and 

“ Unsprouted 

” sets at 12 centres 

in Kent and East Sussex. 








Sprouted. 


Unspronted. 

Variety. 

tons. 

cwt. 


tons. 

cwt. 

Kent - 







Epicure ... 

. 

8 

9 

... 

2 

17 

Ninety fold 


2 

6 

• • • 

2 

1 

Bar gill Early ... 

. 

3 

1 

... 

1 

1 

Arran Hose 

... 

2 

n 

... 

3 

3 

Ashleaf. 

... 

a 

4 


2 

14 

Snowdrop 

... ... 

4 

1 

... 

4 

3 
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Variety. 

Bast Sussex — 
Arrau Rose 

Ashleaf 

»» ■ 
Dai ill Early 


Snowdrop 

>» 

Epicure 

w 

Ninel) fold 


A \ erage ra<«» of 


yield 
at each centre 


per ae 


Sprouted, 
tons. cwt. 

4 2 

8 19 

5 4 

10 17 

S 7 

9 15 

4 7 

11 1 

4 9 

10 9 

3 16 

9 15 

5 16 


Unsprouted, 
tons. cwt. 

2 8 

7 0 

3 3 

8 19 

1 8 

5 19 

2 7 

6 18 

2 3 

7 10 

2 6 

6 2 

4 0 


The results obtained confirm the results of previous experi¬ 
ments, but there is still the greatest need to emphasise these facts 
and to impress them on the notice of all growers, both com¬ 
mercial and domestic. 


Trials with Second Early and Late Varieties.— The main 
objects of these trials were to demonstrate :— 

1. The comparative value of the immune varieties for each 
district. 

2. Approved methods of potato culture. 

The second early and main crop varieties chosen for demon¬ 
stration wore:—Ally, Arran Comrade, Early Market, Great 
Scot, King George, Kerr’s Pink, Lochar, Majestic, and Tinwald 
Perfection. 

Supply of Seed .—In order that the results obtained in the 
different counties should be capable of comparison it was decided 
to obtain all the seed used in these demonstrations from the 
same source. The Ministry accordingly made arrangements 
with a Scottish seed merchant to reserve a quantity of seed 
potatoes of the trial varieties, for planting on the demonstration 
plots. 

Quantity of Seed .— Committees were asked to arrange for 
28 lb. of each variety to be planted on land which had been pre¬ 
pared according to the instructions given below. 

Manure $\—The land was to receive a dressing of farmyard 
manure at the rate of 15-20 tons per acre, applied in the drills 
at the time of planting. Artificial manures were also to be 
applied, on dates to be recorded, in quantities somewhat as 
follows per acre:—Superphosphate (26 per cent, sol.) 4£ cwt., 
sulphate of ammonia 1 cwt., sulphate of potash 1 cwt. 
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It was not expected that the above Bystem of manuring would 
be adopted in every county without variation, and Committees 
were asked to modify the above suggestions in accordance with 
local customs and conditions. 

Planting. —The time of planting was the usual time for this 
operation in each district. A distance of 80 in. between the 
drills, and 12 in. between the sets, was maintained throughout 
all the trials. 

Results of Trials. —In the case of second early and late 
varieties 828 centres were established. The results showed that 
the effects of the drought were most severely felt in the South¬ 
ern, Eastern and South-Eastern Counties. Conditions improved 
in tho Midlands and West, while in the Northern Counties 
(York, Cumberland, Westmorland, Northumberland, and Dur¬ 
ham^ heavy crops of all the varieties were obtained. 

An examination of the results obtained at all the centres 
shows that the average yields were not so inferior to those of 
1920 as might have been expected. For varieties with which 
comparison is possible the yield was only one or two tons per 
acre lower than that of 1920. 

In the English counties the heaviest crop was produced in 
Yorkshire by “ Groat Scot ” where the yield was at the rate of 
19 tons 9 cwt. per acre. In Wales first place was taken 
by “ Kerr’s I’ink ” with a yield at the rate of 21 tons 5 cwt. per 
acre in Flint. It will be seen from Table IY, p. 165, that 
the heaviest yields in every case were obtained in the Welsh 
counties, the average difference as compared with the English 
counties amounting in the case of “ Kerr's Pink ” to over 4 tons 
per acre and in the case of “ Lochar ” to over 8 tons per acre; 
in no case was the difference loss than l.\ tons per acre. This 
difference was probably due to a more plentiful supply of mois¬ 
ture in the Welsh counties during the summer and autumn 
months. 

It will be seen that “ Great Scot ” find “ King George ” 
maintained their reputation as the heaviest cropping second 
earlies. “ Ally,” which gave the lowest yield, appears to have 
been severely affected by the lack of moisture. 

Amongst the late and main crop varieties “ Kerr’s Pink ” 
and “ Lochar,” except at one centre in Hampshire, cropped 
most consistently in all parts of the country. “ Majestic ” 
came third amongst the late varieties at both the English and 
Welsh centres. The lightest cropping late variety in both 
England and Wales was “ Tinwald Perfection.” 
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Table V .—Average Yields of Second Early and late Varieties on light, 
medium, and heavy soils in England and Wales. 



Yield per acre 

Yield per acre 

Yield per acre 


on Light 

'oils. 

on Medium Soils. 

on Heavy Soils, 


tons 

cwt. 

tons 

cwt. 

tons 

cwt. 

Kerr’s Pink. 

Jl 

11 

11 

10 

11 

15 

Lochar . 

10 

14 

10 

18 

11 

16 

Gi eat Scot. 

10 

4 

10 

11 

10 

16 

King George. 

9 

15 

10 

12 

10 

9 

Majestic . 

9 

6 

9 

11 

9 

6 

Ally . 

X 

13 

8 

19 

9 

16 

Early Market . 

8 

10 

9 

0 

9 

15 

Arran Comrade . 

8 

7 

9 

8 

9 

9 

Tinwald Perfection .. 

8 

6 

8 

2 

8 

18 

Average yield of all varieties 

9 

10 

9 

17 

10 

14 


If the above results are compared with those obtained in 1920, 
it at once becomes apparent that climatic conditions affect to 
some extent the relative productivity of the different soils. In 
1920 the average rates of yield of all varieties were distinctly in 
favour of light soils; the figures being as follows :— 

Average yield of all varieties on light soils:—10 tons 2 cwt. 
per acre. 

Average yield of all varieties on medium soils:—9 tons 17 cwt. 
per acre. 

Average yield of all varieties on heavy soils:—8 tons 10 cwt. 
per aero. 

In 1921, however, the balance was cast in favour of medium 
and heavy soils, especially the latter. This is probably accounted 
for by the fact that the heavier soils retain natural moisture to 
a greater extent and for a longer period than the lighter soils. The 
latter would quickly dry out, save in special cases where the 
water tablo was high. Any rain which did fall would be retained 
longer by the heavy soils than the light; this appears to have 
been the case in Wales where the yields on the heavy soils were 
higher than in tho English counties. 

It is very unsafe on the results of the past season to make any 
definite suggestion regarding the varieties particularly suitable 
for heavy soils, though it would appear that “ Lochar ” may 
be regardod as coming within that category. 
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A SUCCESSFUL EGG AND POULTRY 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 

E. 6. Warren, 

Manager-Secretary. 

The Framlingham and Eastern Counties Co-operative Egg 
and Poultry Society, Ltd., is an offshoot of the very old- 
established Framlingham Farmers’ Club, which has done good 
service in the past for agriculture. 

Co-operation was first introduced to its members by Sir 
Horace Plunkett, supplemented later by Mr. C. C. Smith 
(Chairman of the Eastern Counties Farmers’ Association, Ltd.), 
but it was left to the Agricultural Organisation Society to estab¬ 
lish the first co-operative society in Suffolk in 1908. 

The success of the Society is clearly shown by the following 
figures:— 

No. of Mania's. Shores. Soles. Collection of Etjtp. Shan' Capital. 

1903 114 1,1500 £5,050 453,079 £400 

1921 5,091 53,031 £282,353 24,140,059 £13,257 

The Society has acquired valuable properties at some of the 
larger depots, notably Ipswich, Framlingham and Wisbech, 
which originally cost (with improvements) £18,078, of which 
a proportion has been written off each year as depreciation. 
In accordance with the rules a reserve fund of £4,048 
has been built up and the Committee receive loans at the 
same rate of interest as is paid on the share capital, the 
amount on December 81st, 1921, being £1,127. The value of 
a share is 5s. (fully paid up) to admit of cottagers joining, 
since it is recognised that, proportionately, more eggs are col¬ 
lected from cottage homes in the winter months than from 
farms, on account of the warmer housing of the hens. 

The Society is registered under the Industrial and Friendly 
Societies Act, which affords the cheapest and simplest means 
of obtaining corporate existence. An individual can hold £200 
worth or 800 shares, but needless to say there are many holding 
from one to four shares only. The Society has had no particular 
difficulty in obtaining share capital, interest on which is paid 
up to 6 per cent. 

There are 50 or 60 depots or agencies established by the 
Society which collect from the villages by horse or motor 
vehicles. These depfits are controlled by salaried or commission 
agents. Each agency collects, tests and despatches its own 
eggs in accordance with orders received from the Central Office, 
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Ipswich. Agents are instructed to return all bad eggs, to be 
replaced by good ones at the next collection. Great care is 
taken in appointing an agent to see that his premises are near 
a railway station, to prevent waste of time, petrol or horseflesh 
in carting eggs to the station after collecting and testing. 

•Each depot has a set of books for recording in duplicate 
the collection and despatch of eggs, and sheets are detached and 
sent to the central office daily. Each agent is provided with a 
standing balance for the purchase of eggs, and on the purchas¬ 
ing daily sheet reaching the central office, the amount spent is 
forwarded to keep the standing balance normal. 

The day book of each depot is so ruled that the number of 
eggs collected and despatched on any one day can be seen at 
a glance, which enables the allocator of eggs at the central 
office to telephone, wire or write any extra order received, 
according to Iho quantity in hand. 

For the first few years the Society supplied all agricultural 
requirements to its members, but in 1916 the Eastern Counties 
Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Ltd., took over the Goods 
Department in exchange for their Egg Department, thus leav¬ 
ing the Society free to specialise in eggs, with the whole of the 
Eastern Counties as its field. 

The Society had an uphill fight at first to secure reliable 
eggs, since producers were evidently unconcerned if an egg were 
fresh or not, and would not wash a dirty or stained egg, but 
sent as “ new laid ” all eggs they came across, without 
troubling to keep back those that had been partly incubated. 
The members soon found, however, that effective combination 
for productive or commercial purposes was not to be accom¬ 
plished simply by recognition of the fact that it is necessary 
to combine. Certain regulations must he carried out, and it was 
thought advisable to adopt rules which would in time make the 
Society thoroughly reliable for the despatching of new laid eggs. 

The Committee enforced the Rules by fining for “ dirty 
eggs ” and making a deduction for “ cookers.” It’is interesting 
to give one member’s analysis at first joining, and the analysis 
a month later. 

Eggs. Good. Cookers. Smalls. Bad. 
First Collection ... 109 4 90 7 8 

Later „ ... 100 150 3 7 — 

It is regrettable to confess that the War completely upset 
this system for organising a supply of reliable eggs, because, 
the continental supply being cut off, the multiple shops invaded 
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the Society’s collecting areas and purchased good, bad or in¬ 
different eggs at a slightly higher price in order to secure them, 
thus affecting the good work the Society had done in levelling 
up the quality of eggs. At the commencement of operations 
each member was provided with a small rubber stamp, 
with which to number the eggs, but it was found that 
clients confused them with foreign eggs, and refused them, 
thus defeating their own object of getting best English eggs. 

The Committee worked out several examples with the idea 
of purchasing eggs by weight, but taking the 2-oz. standard 
it was found that, as a whole, the cost would be about 5 per 
cent, more than if bought in the ordinary local way, and there 
were still the “ smalls ” to cope with. 

Each year the Society has shown a creditable trade profit, 
and during the last ten years has distributed in bonuses no 
less a sum than £19,978 4s. 8d. Members therefore have con¬ 
fidence in the Society, and in many instances the bonus and 
interest are returned for investment in further shares. 

Since 1910 the Society has persevered in the preservation of 
eggs, and specially constructed tanks similar to those in Den¬ 
mark have been built at the Ipswich depot. Each measures 
8 ft. x 7 ft. x 7 ft. 6 in., and each will accommodate 120,000 
eggs. Altogether with smaller tanks at Framlmgham. Strad- 
broke and Wisbech, about two million eggs can be preserved. 

In order to prevent the selling of preserved eggs as new 
laid, a solution has been prepared which when applied to the 
shell of a preserved egg will cause it to “ blush,” but the 
solution will not affect a new laid egg. In the winter of each 
year, all agents are supplied with this solution, and lime or 
water glass eggs can easily be detected. 

The Committee constantly urge members to improve their 
stock, by the introduction of pure bred cockerels of laying 
strains, either from some well-known breeder, or from members 
who keep reliable breeds. They also advise members to give 
the hens clean nests, to gather the eggs at least once daily, 
to keep the eggs in a cool place, and to kill or sell all male birds 
as early as possible save those required for stock purposes. 

During 1921 an increased trade in poultry, rabbits, butter, 
etc., is shown, which is due to the provision of at least 800 
fattening coops at Ipswich. A record handling for Xmas week 
alone of some 8,060 turkeys, 1,298 fowls, 829 ducks and 101 
geese is noteworthy. 

The Committee purchase live fowls (roasting chickens and 
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hens) at all times at given weekly prices per pound, weighed at 
Ipswich. They also purchase wild rabbits and hares during the 
season, and are buyers of butter, honey or other dairy produce. 

One great drawback to the Society’s working is the heavy 
charges for rail carriage, which increased 50 per cent, during 
1921. To obviate this the Committee are negotiating for cen¬ 
tral premises in London where eggs can be sent in bulk by 
goods train, or otherwise, and by which it is estimated a con¬ 
siderable saving can be effected. 

The eggs, poultry, and other produce are paid for at market 
rates and the profits realised by the Society are subsequently 
divided as a “ bonus ” to members in proportion to their 
deliveries. 

The following application of profits for 1921 is of interest:— 



£ 

8, 

d. 

Interest on Share Capital, G per cent. 

742 

4 

5 

Bonus to Employees (as per Rules) 

:m 

0 

0 

Bonus to Members on Eggs, Poultry, etc., sold to 
the Society . 

3,608 

4 

0 

Reserve Fund as per Rules . 

429 

0 

0 

Balance carried forward. 

376 

0 

H 


£5.510 8 lli 
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CHOCOLATE SPOT DISEASE OR 
STREAK DISEASE OF BROAD BEANS. 

Sydney G. Paine and Mabgabet S. Lacey, 

Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology, Imperial 
College, London. 

This disease occurred as a serious epidemic in the summer 
of 1920. It was recognised first by an extensive marking of the 
leaves with chocolate-coloured spots, and was in many places 
confounded with “ Rust ” (llromyces fabae). Simultaneously 
with the occurrence of the spots on the leaves there appeared 
upon the stems long and short streak-like markings of a rich 
bronze-brown colour, which recalled very forcibly the markings 
on the stems of tomato plants suffering from the “ Stripe ” 
disease. Investigation has shown that the bean disease is 
caused by the same organism as that producing “ Stripe ” in 
tomatoes. Now this organism was first described by Manns and 
Taubenhaus as the cause of “ Streak ” disease in sweet-peas, 
and was subsequently shown by them to produce streak disease 
of many leguminous plants. It therefore seems advisable to 
use the term “ Streak ” for this disease of beans, although 
perhaps “ Chocolate Spot ” would more adequately describe the 
most obvious symptom. 

Occurrence of the Disease. —It is probable that field beans 
are never, or seldom, quite free from this disease, but it is only 
under exceptional weather conditions that it assumes the form 
of an epidemic, or does any considerable amount of damage. 
Such exceptional conditions prevailed in the spring and early 
summer of 1920. Hot, wet and thundery weather seems to hive 
been general just previous to the appearance of the first 
symptoms of disease. The trouble was first reported from 
Hampshire in the latter part of April and South Wales in May, 
and rapidly spread from various centres. It was observed by 
the authors in Devon during June, in Sussex in July, and waB 
reported to them successively from Buckinghamshire, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire and Lincolnshire. It was undoubtedly very general 
throughout a large part of England and Wales. 

Description oi the Disease. —In a typical case, beans planted 
in October, 1919, first showed signs of disease on 25th May, 
1920, small purplish-brown spots on the leaves and streak 
lesions on the stems being observed on plants about five feet 
high. When next observed, 8th June, the plants were largely 
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defoliated, the remaining leaves showing a good deal of blacken¬ 
ing. On 10th July the canes in the central portion of the field 
were beaten down by rain, all the leaves had fallen except a 
bunch at the top of each stalk, and the whole plants were being 
rapidly rotted by Botrytis, which in all cases observed followed 
rapidly after the “ Streak ” disease. In many instances the 
plantB in the outer parts of the field were observed to be less 
severely attacked than those in the centre, the conditions in 
tho outer more exposed portions being naturally drier than at 
the centre and hence less favourable to the spread of the disease. 

Cause of the Disease. —As stated above, the organism causing 
this disease is the same bacillus which causes " Streak ” in 
sweet-peas and “ Stripe ” in tomatoes—a small yellow bacillus 
named by Manns and Xaubenhaus Bacillus lalhyri. The entry 
of the organism into the plant may be through the stomata of 
the leaf; the apparent spread of the disease eastwards during 
1920 would seem to suggest wind dispersal of the causative 
organism and entry into the leaf in this way. At'the same time 
there is evidence that the organism is carried on the seed of 
winter beans, and especially on those which have been bored by 
the bean beetle Brvchus rvftmanus. In its attack upon the 
young pod this beetle may inoculate the plant at the time of 
laying its eggs, and the young larvae which develop in the pod 
may infect the seed when they bore their way in. Foreign 
Bmr.hids, e.g., Brnchus obtectus, can continue to breed in 
stored beans, and this species is not infrequently introduced on 
Canadian Wonder bean seed, though at present there are no 
records of this beetle having been found amongst field beans. 

Control. —It should be remembered that the extent of the 
disease seems to be markedly influenced by weather conditions. 
The year 1920, when the disease was specially prevalent, was 
followed by the exceptionally dry season of 1921, in which the 
disease made its appearance in the early spring, but the plants 
soon recovered from the attack and a month later showed no 
sign of disease. 

Where disease has occurred to a serious extent it would be 
well, before another crop of beans is sown, to dress the land 
well with potash, since it has been shown that this treatment 
has successfully checked the ravages of the bacillus upon tomato 
plants. 

Further, it would be well to examine the seed carefully and 
to, reject any showing an excessive amount of boring by beetles, 
and to sterilise the seed by soaking for 10 minutes in weak lysol' 
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or formalin, or by dressing the seed with one of the tarry pre¬ 
parations supplied for the purpose. - 
In conclusion, the authors wish to express their thanks to 
Mr. W. P. Wiltshire, of the Long Ashton Experiment Station, 
for his reports of the disease as it occurred in South Wales, and 
to Mr. J. C. F. Fryer for notes upon the bean weevils. 
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MARROW-STEMMED KALE FOR 
POULTRY. 

Li’cy A. Hutchinson, B.A. Hons. (Equivalent, Cambs.). 

Rbobxt high prices have given a considerable impetus to 
intensive poultry-keeping and to “ back-yard ” poultry- 
keeping. One of the chief difficulties poultry-keepers of these 
classes have to face is that of providing green food for their 
stock. Where the so-called “ yard ” is of the nature of a 
garden, or where, in the case of larger poultry-keepers working 
intensively, a portion of the land can be devoted to the growing of 
greens, the cultivation of marrow-stemmed kale will be found 
to yield excellent results. The seed should be sown in late 
April or early May, according to the season. It may be sown 
in a seed bed, and the young seedlings planted out in rows 
2 ft. apart and H or 2 ft. apart in the row—or, as a labour- 
saving method, a few seeds may be dibbled into holes at the 
required distances, the plants afterwards being thinned out to 
two or three in each group. The writer’s experience has been 
that the finest individual plants are obtained by the former 
metfiod, but the greatest bulk of food by the latter. In the 
latter case, the thinnings supply some food from the outset. 
In both cases, during growth green leaves from the top of 
the stem can be gathered frequently, care being taken not to 
take sufficient to injure the growth of the plant. In this way 
a considerable amount of food is obtained throughout the 

p 
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summer, but the real value of these greens is found when the 
first frosts have come, and succulent vegetables are scarcer. 
Any leaves left on the plants will succumb to the frost but 
the “ marrow ” contained in the stem, from the presence of 
which the plant obtains its name, will be protected by the 
outer covering which will by this time have become fibrous as 
in herbaceous plants. These stems should now be pulled up, 
and split in halves lengthwise, and thrown into the house or 
run. It will be found that the fowls readily eat the pith or 
marrow, leaving only the woody fibre of the outer coat of the 
stem, and in doing this they also obtain a good deal of exercise. 

In order to ascertain exactly how much food was contained 
in the stems, some of them were weighed before being put 
in the runs and the woody remains afterwards gathered up and 
weighed. The following results were obtained:— 

1. The finest individual stem was 84 in. in length, and 
had a circumference of 7£ in. Its weight was 2 lb. 14 oz., 
and the weight of the outermost coat after the fowls had eaten 
the “ marrow ” was 18 oz. Thus the amount of food from 
the one stem was 2 lb. 1 oz. This plant had been grown in 
the seed bed and transplanted. 

2. Seven of the transplanted individuals, not selected, but 
taken in order from the plot, weighed 15 lb. 8 oz. The 
greatest length of a single stem was 86 in., and the greatest 
girth 7 in. The waste amounted to 4 lb. 3 oz., the quantity 
of food from the 7 stems being 11 lb. 5 oz.—an average of 
1 lb. 10 oz. 

3. Five consecutive groups of plants from “ dibbled ” seeds 
had the following respective weights:—6 lb. 8 oz.; 2 lb. 10 oz.; 
5 lb. 1 oz.; 5 lb. 7 oz.; 5 lb. 9 oz.;—a total of 25 lb. 8 oz. 
The greatest length of stem was 89 in., and the greatest 
circumference 8 in. The amount of waste was 7 lb. 2 oz., the 
food extracted weighing 18 lb. 1 oz.—an average from each 
hole of 8 lb. 10 oz. 

The results shown in (8) demonstrate clearly the superiority 
of the second method of sowing. The results as a whole show 
what a valuable green food this kale provides for poultry- 
keepers, especially when it is remembered that the food from 
the stems was available throughout a period of fairly keen 
frosts. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 

MAY. 


E. T. Hajlnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Composition of Wheat Offals .—In a letter received 
recently, a correspondent stated that he experienced great 
difficulty in ascertaining the exact value of any wheat offals he 
bought, owing to the fact that the local names under which 
they were offered differed from those usually given in the Notes 
on Feeding Stuffs. It may be useful to give a brief account of 
our present knowledge of the composition of wheat offals, and 
it is hoped that this account will help readers to classify their 
own local products under the appropriate headings. The writer 
would also appreciate any information as to the local names of 
any wheat offals not given in the list below. 

A successful attempt to classify wheat offals was made by 
Prof. T. B. Wood and Mr. R. H. Adie in 1916, and very useful 
information was obtained as a result of their investigation. 
The following is a brief account of the chief facts established 
bv this investigation. 

In milling wheat for flour, the process consists essentially 
of cracking and grinding the wheat kernels by passing them 
through series of steel or stone rollers and sifting out the finest 
particles by means of a fine silk sieve which has 130 meshes to 
the linear inch. The particles that pass through this sieve form 
the flour, and the remainder constitutes the “ wheat offals.” 
The subsequent history and separation of the constituents of 
the wheat offals depends to a large extent on the local milling 
practice and the nature of the machinery available for separa¬ 
tion. The coarser part of the offals, known under the name of 
” bran ” is extracted by passing the offals over a wire sieve 
having 16 meshes to the linear inch. The bran is that portion 
which fails to pass through the sieve. The greatest variation 
in milling practice occurs in the separation of the finer particles 
of offalB. As with bran, the separation is a mechanical one, 
the offals being graded according to whether or not they pass 
through sieves of a given mesh. Where separation is most 
complete, the intermediate offals are graded into three fractions, 
known respectively as pollards, coarse middlings, and fine 
middlings. Where separation is not so complete, the separate 
fractions above may be combined, so that a mixture of coarse 
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J 

DKBCHJPTIOX. 

rrice 

jier 

Qr. 

s. lb. 

Price 

IS. 

£ s. 

Manorial 

Value 

IS. 

£ Sr 

Cost of 
Food 
Value per 
Tom 

£ R. 

Starch 

Equiv. 

per 
100 lb. 

Price 

Starch 

Equiv. 

B. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British - 

53/6 

504 

11 

18 

1 0 

10 18 

71*6 

8/5 

1*83 

Barley, English Feeding 

38/— 

400 

10 

13 

0 18 

9 15 

71 

2/9 

1*47 

„ Canadian No.2 Feed 

34/- 

400 

9 

10 

0 18 

8 12 

71 

2/5 

1-29 

Oats, English White 

34/6 

386 

11 

10 

0 19 

10 11 

69-5 i 3/7 

1*92 

Black & Grey 
„ Canadian No.2 Feed 

32/- 

336 

10 

13 

0 19 

9 14 

59'5 

3/3 

1*74 

2D/6 

320 

10 

6 

0 19 

9 7 

59-5 

3/2 

1-70 

„ Argentine 

26/3 

320 

9 

4 

0 19 

8 5 

59*6 

2/9 

1*47 

Maize, „ 

43/6 

480 

10 

3 

O 17 

9 6 

81 

2/4 

1*25 

„ South African - 

38/- 

480 

8 

17 

0 17 

8 0 

Hi 

2/- 

1*07 

Beans, English Winter - 

63/3* 

532 

13 

6* 

1 15 

11 11 

67 

3/5 

1*83 

„ Rangoon - 

— 

- 

8 

0 

1 15 

6 5 

67 

1/10 

0*98 

Buckwheat, Manchurian 

59/- 

392 

16 

17 

1 6 

15 11 

53*4 

6/10 

312 

Millers’ offals— 









Bran 

— 

— 

7 

10 

1 16 

5 14 

45 

2/6 

1*34 

Broad Bran 

—, 

— 

8 

15 

1 16 

6 19 

45 

3/1 

1 *65 

Fine middlings (Im- 

— 

— 

10 0 

1 7 

8 13 

72 

2/5 

1*29 

ported) 








2/- 

1*07 

Coarse middlings - 

— 

— 

7 

15 

1 7 

6 8 

64 

Pollards (Imported) 

— 

— 

7 

0 

1 15 

5 6 

60 

1/9 

0*94 

Bai'lcy Meal - 

— 

— 

11 

10 

0 18 

10 12 

71 

»/- 

1*61 

Maize „ - 

— 

— 

8 

12* 

0 17 

7 15 

81 

I/O 

1*03 

„ Germ Meal- 

— 

— 

8 

10 

1 6 

7 5 

85 3 

1/8 

0*89 

„ Gluten-feed 

—- 

— 

0 

10 

1 11 

7 19 

75*6 

2/1 

1*12 

Locust Bean Meal 

— 

— 

9 

10 

0 9 

9 1 

7H 

2/6 

1*34 

Bean Meal - 

— 


14 

0 

1 15 

12 5 

67 

3/8 

1 *96 

Fish „ - 

— 

- 

16 

10 

5 10 

11 0 

53 

4/2 

2*23 

Linseed 

— 

— 

19 

10 

1 16 

17 14 

119 

3/- 

1*61 

„ Cake, English 

(9°/o oil ) 


_ 

14 

ft 

1 

2 6 

11 19 

74 

3/3 

1*74 

Cottonseed,, English 









(5°/o o«) 

— 

— 

8 

12 

2 6 

6 6 

42 

3/- 

1*61 

„ „ Egyptian 

(»*/. oil) 


_ 

8 

2 

2 6 

5 16 

42 

2/9 

1*47 

,, „ decorti¬ 

cated (7°/ 0 oil) 


_ 

.. 

0* 

3 11 

10 9 

71 

2/11 

1 *56 

Coconut Cake (G°/ 0 oil) 
Groundnut,, (67 o oi 1) 
(undccorticated) 

— 

— 

9 

0 

1 19 

7 1 

73 

2/- 

1*07 


i 

j 

8 

15 

3 5 

1 5 10 

47 

2/ 4 

1*25 

Palm kernel Cake 

(«7. oil) 

_ 

1 

j 

7 

10* 

1 9 1 

6 1 

75 

1/7 

i 

1 0*84 

„ Meal ■ 

(2% oil ) 

k . 

J 

6 

10 

1 9 

ft 1 

71 3 

1/5 

0*76 

Feeding Trt acle - 

— 

— ' 

5 

15 

1 1 

4 14 

61 

1/J0 

0*98 

Brewers’ grains, dried, alcJ 

—r 

, _ i 

10 

5 

1 11 

8 14 

49 

3/6 ! 
3/2 

1*87 

„ ,, ,, porter J 

— 

— 

9 

5 

1 11 

7 14 

49 

1*70 

„ „ wet, ale, 

„ „ wet, porter) 

— 

— 

2 

10 

0 8 

2 2 

15 

2/10 

1*52 

— 

i 

2 

6 

0 8 

1 18 

15 

2/6 

1*34 

Malt culms - 


1 

8 

0* 

2 3 

5 17 

| 

43 

2/8 

1*47 

Whole Milk (3% fat) - 

Sd. per gal.f 

7 

9+ 

0 7 | 

! 

7 2 

15 

9/6 

5*09 


* Prices at Liverpool. f Specially Included*—not market price. 
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FARM VALUES. 

- 

- 

Value per 
Ton on 
Form. 

£ 8. 

Manurial 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ p. 

Food 
Value* per 
Ton. 

£ 8 

£.£. 

per 

loo 

lbs. 

value 

per 

unit 

S,K 

8. 

Market 
Value per 
lb. S.K. 

d. 

Potatoes 

. 

, _ 

2 7 

0 5 

2 2 

18 

2/1 

1*26 

Swedes 

— 

— 

0 19 

0 3 

0 16 

7 

2/3 

1*20 

Mangolds 

— 

— 

0 18 

j 0 4 

0 14 

6 

2/1 

1-26 

Good Meadow Hay , 

— 

— 

C 6 

1 0 18 j 

6 8 

31 

; 3/6 

1*87 

Good Oat Straw - 

— 

— 

3 9 

0 10 

2 19 

17 

1 3/6 

1-87 

Good Clover Hay 

— j 

! — 

6 16 

1 4 i 

s 12 

32 

1 3/C 

1*87 

Vetch and Oat Silage - 

1 

1 

1 19 

0 8 

l li 

n 

2/3 

1-10 


NOTE.—The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, un'ore otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The prices were current at the end of March and are, as a rule, considerable lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers' commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the rclativo prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thu?, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton. Its mammal value is £1 9s per ton. The food value per ton is therefore 
£8 IK per ton. Dividing this figure bj 7ft, the starch equivalent ot palm kernel cake as given m 
the table, the cost jicr unit of starch equivalent is 2s. 8d. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch eqiuvalent it 1*2Id. A similar 
calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent ot other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market. From the results ol such calculations a buxer can determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 

middlings and fine middlings constitutes the grade known as 
straight run middlings. A mixture of coarse middlings and 
pollards is similarly known as straight run pollards. The three 
fractions combined would constitute straight run offals. Given 
in the form of a diagram the results obtained are as follows:— 

i 1. Flour 

Wheat kernel is 
separated into 
5 fractions. 


i sz ::x .“"**} a ™r 

4. Pollards { Straight run pollards J offals. 

5. Bran 


The investigation also showed that fine middlings, coarse 
middlings, pollards and bran had a fairly definite chemical 
composition and each could be placed in its proper grade on its 
chemical composition. From the investigation it was also 
possible to group the local names into their proper grades. 
Thus fine middlings is identical with seconds, fine thirds and 
biscuit middlings. 

Coarse middlings is identical with sharps, thirds, parings 
and boxings. 

Pollards is identical with randans, coarse sharps and 
gurgeons. 

The composition and digestibility of the four important- 
grades of wheat offals are given in the Ministry’s Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 82* (Rations for Farm Stock), and by compar¬ 
ing the analysis of any given sample of offals bought locally 
with these standard analyses it should be possible for the buyer 


0 Obtainable from the offices of the Ministry, 10 Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. 
Price 6d. post free. 
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to place with a fair degree of accuracy the nature of the offals 
sold. It is hoped eventually that millers will agree to classify 
their offals on a standard basis, as this will give the fanner an 
accurate idea of the feeding value of any wheat offal whatever 
its local name may be. 

The Feeding Value of Whole Milk .—A correspondent has 
written asking that the value of milk based on a price of 8d. 
a gallon, and a fat content of 8 per cent., may be given in the 
table. It has therefore been included. 

It will be seen that, at 8d. a gallon, milk is a dear feeding 
stuff. Its use could only be justified for feeding in special cir¬ 
cumstances, as in the case of very young stock, or where local 
conditions preclude its sale. In the latter case, it would be 
more profitable to manufacture cheese or butter for sale and to 
feed the residues rather than to feed the whole milk itself. 


Coal Bmoke and the presence of sulphurous acid in the 
atmosphere have for long been two of the greatest, trials with 

Effect of Coal Boyal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 

_ . - . have to contend, and the winter conditions 

mo e on . are B0 y. a i mos t impossible to 

cultivate certain evergreen trees. Winds from the north 
and north-east almost invariably carry coal smoke to Kew. 
In summer the smoke may only be noticeable as a slight 
haze, but in winter it takes the form of dense fog. A fog 
of a few hours’ duration causes the flowers and leaves 
of many indoor plants to fail, owing to the sulphurous acid in 
the atmosphere, whilst out of doors everything is covered with 
a thick deposit of fine greasy soot. This deposit is very notice¬ 
able upon water, glass, and the leaves of plants. The breathing 
pores of leaves become clogged and the plants are enfeebled; in 
fact, so disastrous is the dirt to health that it has become 
impossible to cultivate many of the firs and spruces. 

A temporary exhibit has been arranged in Museum HI at 
Kew, consisting of leaf specimens showing the difference 
between clean foliage and smoke or soot-laden foliage, and of 
glass from a greenhouse showing the effect of fog. 

In order to increase the educational value of the Gardens, it 
is proposed from time to time to arrange other small exhibits 
at Kew, of objects of particular interest at the moment. 
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Thb Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is prepared to 
receive, not later than the 15th May next, applications for grants 
in aid of scientific investigations bearing on 
agriculture to be carried out in England and 
Wales during the academic year commenc¬ 
ing 1st October, 1922. The conditions on 
which these grants are offered are set out on the pi escribed form 
of application (A230/1), of which copies may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W.l. 


Grants 1or 
Agricultural 
Research. 


The proposed new regulations for the control of Wart Disease, 
which were to have been brought into operation by the Ministry 


of Agriculture and Fisheries at the conclu¬ 
sion of the 1922 planting season, are still 
under consideration by the Minister’s 
Advisory Committees. The Ministry can, 
potato growers that no restrictions addi¬ 
tional to those operating in 1921 will be imposed which will 
affect the distribution of the 1922 potato crop, or of the entry 
into England and Wales of seed potatoes produced during 1922 
in Scotland or Ireland. 


Wart Disease 
of Potatoes 
Regulations. 

however, inform 


The Great Western Railway Company have drawn the 
Ministry’s attention to certain statements which appeared in an 
article in this Journal for November, 1921, 
entitled Horticulture in the Penzance Area 
of Cornwall. 

The Company point out that the present 
arrangements for the receiving and forwarding of the Cornish 
broccoli and vegetable traffic had been already the subject of 
discussion between the Railway Company and the Cornish 
Rraneh of the National Farmers’ Union, and had been agreed 
to by the latter. 


Horticulture in 
the Penzance 
Area ol Cornwall. 


The whole question has recently been under discussion 
between the Ministry and the Railway Company, who are 
anxious to provide every facility for the transport of these com¬ 
modities under the most favourable conditions. 

The Ministry is glad to recognise the progressive and liberal 
attitude adopted by the Great Western Railway Company, 
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especially as regards their willingness to give immediate atten¬ 
tion to any specific complaint by a grower, and to ensure the 
best possible transport of all perishable produce. 


With reference to the article entitled “ How to Produce 
Clean Milk/’ by James Mackintosh, O.B.E., N.D.A., which 
appeared in the April issue of the Journal , 


How to Produce 
Clean Milk. 


in view of recent experiments conducted 
at the University College, Heading, the 
writer wishes to make the following amendments to his 
article :— 

Methods of Washing .—Scalding is really an attempt to steri¬ 
lize, and will do much to lessen the contamination from the 
utensils; efficient steaming, however, will actually sterilize 
utensils with less labour and is therefore to be preferred. Where 
steam is not available utensils should be immersed in boiling 
water and boiled for 10 minutes; in the case of a large cooler 
or churns which cannot be placed in an ordinary copper, boil¬ 
ing water should be poured over or into them until they 
become unbearably hot. 

Steaming .—Utensils may be enclosed in a box or tank into 
which steam is passed from a boiler. The steaming period will 
vary from 10 minutes upwards according to the supply of 
steam and the size of the box. If a thermometer is inserted 
through a small hole in the lid or side, a temperature of 210 
degrees P. is sufficient evidence that the utensils are being 
satisfactorily treated; steaming should bo prolonged to allow 
the contents of the box to reach this temperature. Vessels 
inverted over a steam jet should be kept in position until every 
part of the vessel becomes too hot to touch with the hand and 
left for at least one minute thereafter. 

Strainers and Straining. —Strainers containing a layer of 
cotton wool which must be renewed at each milking, are the 
best, particularly those where the milk falls on a metal plate 
first instead of directly on to the straining material. The metal 
plate then bears the direct weight of the falling milk, and there 
is less chance of particles of dirt being forced through the 
strainer. Cloths of a fine mesh are also in common use, but 
the difficulty of keeping such cloths clean, and the certainty 
that a dirty cloth will contaminate milk indicates clearly that 
cotton wool strainers are much to be preferred. Where cloths 
are used, two should be provided—one; used in the evening. 
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should be soaked in cold water overnight; the other, used next 
morning, should be soaked as soon as the morning milking is 
finished. Both should be rinsed repeatedly, then washed, boiled 
(or steamed) and hung in a clean place till again required. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries wishes to inform 
beekeepers that bees can now be examined for the presence of 
Acarine Disease, on payment of a fee of 2s. 
for each sample submitted. The following 
instructions should be carefully observed :— 
(1) Specimens should be. live bees, of 
not less than 30 in number, taken from off the combs and not 
Collected from outside the hive. It is in this way only that 
the true condition of the colony can be diagnosed. Dead bees 
will not. normally be. accepted as they are unreliable for micro- 


Acarine Disease: 
Examination oi 
Bees. 


scopic examination. 

(2) The bees should be placed in a small cage or box, prefer¬ 
ably of wood, provided with ventilation holes, and having a piece 
of muslin fastened across the inside for the bees to cling to 
during transit. 

(3) A supply of candy sufficient to last for a few days, or a 
lump of sugar moistened with water, should be wrapped in 
muslin and firmly fixed to the inside of the box. 

(4) The box should be secured with string and a label attached 
addressed to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 4, Whitehall Place, S.W.l, with the name and 
address of the sender written on the reverse side, but crossed 
through to prevent an error in the post. 

(5) Not more than three samples may be submitted by a bee¬ 
keeper at any one time, but further samples may be sent at 
intervals of four days. In all cases where more than one sample 
is sent at a time, these should be numbered 1, 2 and 8 as the 
case may be. 

(6) At the same time as the bees are despatched, a remittance 
at the rate of 2s. for each sample submitted should be forwarded 
under separate cover. No bees will be examined unless or until 
this remittance has been received. Payment should be made by 
cheque or Postal Order, payable to the order of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries and not to any individual by name, 
and crossed “ Bank of England/’ Postage Stamps will not be 
accepted. The Ministry will not be responsible for any loss 
occasioned by inattention to these instructions. 
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(7) In the letter forwarding the remittance, as much infor¬ 
mation as possible should be given with regard to the past 
history and present condition of the stocks from which the bees 
were taken. This may help the Ministry in giving advice when 
furnishing a report of the examination, and will assist in general 
bee-disease research. 


A novel method of organising a series of agricultural lectures 
was adopted with success last winter by the Yorkshire Council 
Bromnton for Agricultural Education. In the pre- 

Aericultural v * ous w ^ nter a course °f twelve weekly 

DiscuSon Society. i e T ctures was ® ven at Brom P ton - near 

J Northallerton, which was only moderately 

attended. In order to stimulate interest in the proposed educa, 
tional courses in the subsequent season, the prominent members 
of the previous class formed themselves into the Brompton Agri¬ 
cultural Discussion Society. They elected a Treasurer, Secre¬ 
tary and a committee. The subscription for membership was 
Is., a printed programme was drawn up, and a lecture was 
arranged for each week from December to the end of March. 
The subjects were chosen by the members, and the County 
Agricultural Organiser was then asked to assist in obtaining the 
services of specialists in the particular subjects, the result being 
a well constructed programme of which the scientific side was 
presented by the staff of Leeds University, while practice was 
preached by prominent agriculturists who freely gave their 
services. 

The lectures were followed by discussions and it was interest¬ 
ing to see in this small village a company of thirty to forty 
farmers on a miserably wet night firing questions at the lecturer 
as quickly as possible during the three-quarters of an hour 
which was open for discussion. Not least important is the fact 
that full reports of these lectures appeared in the local press, 
which devoted one or two columns per week to the society’s 
work. The hearers therefore had an opportunitv of reading the 
lecture again at their leisure. 

Another result of this work is shown in the keenness with 
which those who are members of the society are talcing up the 
question of plot and variety trials, usually at their own expense. 
Their results form material which is periodicallv brought up in 
the discnssions following certain lectures. 
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The following communication has been received from a 
correspondent:— 

vtivtna h* “ The principle of paying piece-work 
Contra ct * ra * es * or ““V agricultural operations is 
very old-standing, but its adoption in the 
tending of livestock is a comparatively new departure, and in 
certain cases is impracticable. For a considerable time it has 
been customary for small bonuses to be paid to stockmen, 
shepherds, etc., for each animal successfully reared or fattened, 
and in some localities milking cows have been let out on a 
hiring system. 

Recently a large firm of dairymen, with over 400 cows on 
the outskirts of London, have contracted for the care and 
milking of their herd. Owing to the general fall in the price 
of agricultural products, this firm was faced with the alterna¬ 
tive of reducing individual wages or obtaining a greater output 
per man. Methods were therefore sought for placing their 
business on a sound economic basis, and it was finally agreed 
between the firm and their employees that piece-work rates for 
milking and tending the cows should be paid. The rate agreed 
to is 4s. per cow per week, and each man is now milking 16 
cows against 12 before the agreement. In addition each man 
has a cottage or 8s. per week in lieu, and milk. The day’s 
work is done in two periods; the first commences at 4.80 a.m. 
and finishes at 9.80 a.m. During this period the cows are 
fed, milked, the sheds and mangers are cleaned and the animals 
are again fed. The second period commences about 12.80 p.m. 
The cows are milked at 4 p.m., after which the milk pails and 
churns are scalded ready for use the next morning, and the day 
is finished about 6.80 p.m. The farm steward supervises the 
head cowman. Milk records are taken w-eekly and thus care¬ 
less milking is quickly detected. 

Tt is stated that the men appear satisfied with the arrange¬ 
ment and no falling off in the milk supply or condition of the 
cow’s has occurred. 


The dairy is run on town lines, i.e., the cows are always 
housed, and when yielding below 6 quarts of milk per day they 
are sold for slaughter. Under the above conditions it is com¬ 
paratively easy to adopt factory methods, but in country herds 
it would be much more difficult to arrange an efficient system.” 
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Leaflets issued by the Ministry. Since the date of the list given 
on page 1051 of the February issue of the Journal , the fallowing five new 
leaflets, of which the one marked with an asterisk will, provisionally, be supplied 
free, have been issued :— 

No. 363.—Insecticides and Fungicides. 

„ 382.—Liquid Manure Tanks. 

384.—Pig Breeding. 

„ 385.—Lime and Its Uses on the Land,* 

„ 389.—Distribution of Sittings of Kggs and Day-old Chicks for 
Improving the Breed of Poultry. 

The following have been revised or amended :— 

No. 180.—Dodder. 

,, 201.—The Marketing of Poultry. 

„ 222.—Meadow Saffron. 

,, 325.—Injurious Weed Seeds in Grasses and Clovers Harvested for 
Seed in Great Britain, 

„ 229.—The Breeding and Rearing of Tui keys. 

„ 349.—Methods of Obtaining Strong Stocks of Bees for Wintering. 
„ 308.—The Cultivation of Flax for Fibre. 

The following Leaflets have been re-written :— 

No. 128.—Advice to Beginners in Bee-Keeping. 

„ 157.—The Sale of Day-old Chickens. 

„ 170.—The Fattening of Poultry for the Table. 

„ 224.—Narcissus Cultivation. 

The following Leaflets have been withdrawn :— 

No. 289.—A Disease of Wheat. 

„ 171.—Rhizoctonia Diseases. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Farming 1 Costs.™ (C. S. Orwin. London : Oxford University Press. 
Price 8s. 6d, net.) During the War the subject of farming costs received 
much attention, particularly in connection with the contioversy surrounding 
the Corn Production Acts, and it still occupies a prominent position the in 
Agricultural Press. A revised edition of Mr. C. S. Onvin’s well-known hook on 
the subject must, therefore, he welcomed, for the author, as Director of the 
Institute of Agiicultural Economics at Oxford, is in a position to speak with 
authority. The first edition (entitled “ The Determination of Fanning Costs ”) 
was published in 1917 and was in great demand as the only authoritative work 
on the subject. Since that date further experience has enabled the author 
to speak with even greater authority as well as to make such modifications as 
•extended observation and criticism have shown to be desirable. Certain 
matters still remain, however, in regard to which Mr. Orwin, in the absence of 
further experience, is not prepared to give firm directions. It may be 
permissible to suggest that the time has come when general agreement between 
•experts is necessary, if it were only on a conventional basis. Not the least 
benefit of the keeping of costing accounts is the material which they provide 
f ()1 ’ comparative study, whether from year to year on the same farm, or in 
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relation to other farms similarly actuated. For this purpose it is more 
important that the systems of costing pursued should be uniform than that 
they should be defensible in every detail on purely theoretical grounds. 

One of the matters as to which further experience has led the author to 
modify his views, relates to the trouble and expense involved in keeping cost 
accounts. “There is,however,” he states, “a degree of exactness required in 
cost determinations which may he so troublesome and so expensive of time 
and labour .... that it would not be profitable for the ordinary farmer.” 
“ But,” as he properly goes on to say, “ this .... does not affect the 
importance of having. . . .an exhaustive and scientific analysis of 
farming costs . ; . . on a number of typical farms.” In this connection 
attention may also be drawn to Appendix I, which suggests an “ Alternative 
Basis for Cost Determination.” The system outlined theiein, if successful,, 
goes far to meet the objection that costing on the approved principles described 
in the body of the treatise is too expensive for adoption by the “ ordinary farmer.” 
One misses, it may he said, the refreshingly pungent criticisms of other writers 
on the subject of costs with which the first edition closed. A.B.B. 

Fruit Fanning: Practical and Scientific. —(Cecil II. Hooper. 
London : The Lockwood Press. Price Os. net.) The Second Edition of this 
book which has now been published covers a wide field by including articles 
on most subjects of importance to the commercial fruit grower. Many of the 
articles have been written by Mr, Cecil Hooper, who lias had experience of 
fruit growing in this country and Canada, while others have been written by 
well-known practical growers. 

The information, which is essentially of a practical nature, has been given 
in a condensed form readily understood by the average grower to whom this 
little hook should appeal. H.Y.T. 

Agricultural Geology.— (Frederick V. Emeisou, PhD., late Professor 
of Geology ami Geologist for the State Experimental Station, Louisiana State 
University : pp. 319, 10s. Gd. net : Chapman and Hall.) This volume is 
suitable for University students of agriculture, but is too wide in scope and 
too advanced in character for those attending Farm Institutes. It should, 
however, find a place in the library of the latter, Obviously intended for the 
American student, it deals with soils and conditions which, in many cases, are 
unfamiliar to the British agriculturist. The portion dealing with the residual 
soils of various rocks, and with inherited soils, is very interesting, giving the 
causes of their agricultural value, and explaining many phenomena puzzling 
to the observer who is more agriculturist than geologist. Further, the 
chapter on the part played by wind in geological formations is as attractive 
as the account of the methods employed in binding the shifty soils most 
affected. Mention must he made of the discussion on u ground water,” the 
facts in connection with which are perhaps not generally realised, while the 
account of alluvial terraces and the alluvial deposits of flowing water are also 
of interest. Glaciation and glacial soils are subjects very well illustrated ; 
indeed, the photographs and diagrams throughout the volume arrest the eye 
and make particularly valuable those portions which the British student can 
read with advantage. A chapter on the mineral fertilisers, and their 
occurrence in nature, adds to the value and interest of the volume. 
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Insect Pests of Farm, Garden and Orchard.— (E. Dwight 
Sanderson, Second revised and enlarged edition by L. M. Peairs. London : 
Chapman Hall, 1921, Price 26s. net.) As indicated in the title, this book 
deals concisely with the insects east of the Rocky Mountains, except insects 
attacking citrus fruits. Material relating to some pests occurring also in 
Britain will be found in its pages, while some other American pests, familiar 
to us by evil repute, are absent, probably owing to the geographical range of 
consideration, the pests of the Pacific Coast and the irrigated country of the 
Far West not corning under review. The work goes further than its title, and 
includes insects injurious in the household, tu domestic animals and to man 
directly, and should be distinctly useful to those whose interests lie also outside 
the British Isles. 

The statistics as to damage, and the popular names with which many of 
the insects are labelled combine to strike a strong and characteristic trans¬ 
atlantic note, carrying inspiration by their vigour. The book is profusely 
illustrated by half tone and line blocks ; these leave something to be 
desired, not on account of their lack of soundness, but, more particularly as 
regards many of the former, from poor production. 

For those who desire to explore literature additional to British works on 
plant pests, this American book may be recommended. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous. 

Ernie , Lord. —English Farming Past and Present. (3rd Edition.) 
(504 pp.) London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1922, 12s. 6d. net. 
[63(09).] 

Geological Survey Memoirs. England and Wales.— The Water Supply of 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon and Rutland. (157 pp.) London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1922, Is. net. [628.7.] 

Woodhouse , T. —The Handicraft Art ot Weaving. (102 pp.) (Oxford 
Technical Manuals.) London : Henry Frowde, Hodder A Stoughton, 
1921, .<>». net. [63.193.] 


Field Crops. 

Hayes , H. K . and Garber , B . J. —Breeding Crop Plante (328 pp.) New 
York and London : McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1921, 21s. [575-4.] 
University of Leeds and Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education 
No. 121 Results of Experiments with Cereals, Swedes, Turnips and 
Potatoes in Yorkshire, 1921. (8 pp.) Leeds, 1922. [63.31(04); 63.832: 
63.512(04).] 

University College of North Wales , Department of Agriculture.— College 
Farm : Varieties of Oats, 1920 and 1921. (11 pp.) Bancor. 1922 
163.314(04).] * 


Horticulture. 


Royal Horticultural Society.—He port of the International Potato Confer- 
ence^iNov.,]1921. (182 pp.) London : Office of the Society, 1922, 3s. 


National Institute of Agricultural Botany.— Report of the Potato Synonyin 
Committee, 1921, and Resolutions of the Potato Industry Conference. 
(23 pp.) Cambridge, 1922, Is. 6d. [63.512(04); 63.512-194.] 

U.8. Department of Agriculture,— Bull. 1006 Accounting Records for 
Sampling Apples by Weight. (13 pp.) Washington, 1921. [63.41-198; 
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Fletcher, F. J.—Market Nursery Work Series, Vol. HI:—Roses for 
Market (70 pp.). Vol. IV i—Caroations and Pinks (66 pp.). London : 
Bonn Bros.) 1922, 4s. 6d. net each, [63.52(02).] 

Plant Diseases. 

Half8, E. Marguerite.—An Abstract of the Legislation in Foroe in the 
British Empire dealing with Plant Pests and Diseases up to the Year 

1920. (65 pp.) London; Imperial Bureau of Entomology, 1921, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Royal Society.— Reports of the Grain Peats (War) Committee. No. 9. 

(52 pp.) London : Harrison & Sons, Ltd., 1921, la. 6d. [63.27-31.] 
U.S. Department of Agriculture.— Bull. 1023 -The Relative Toxicity of 
Strychnine to the Rat. (19 pp.) Washington, 1922. [63.269.] 

Veterinary Soienoe. 

Archer , A. II. —The Stockowner’s Veterinary Aid : Containing Elementary 
Principles and Outlines of Treatment of Diseases and Injuries for 
General and Army Requirements. (186 pp.) London : Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son, 1921, 7s. 6d. net. [619(02).] 

University College of North Wales , Department of Agriculture.— Notes 
on the Liver Rot Epidemic of 1920*21 in North Wales. (8 pp.) 
Bangor, 1922. [59.169 ; 619.8.] 

Dairying. 

West of Scotland Agricultural College. —Bull. 98 :—Butter-making on the 
Farm. (62 pp. -f 8 plates.) Glasgow, 1921, 2s. [63.72(02).] 

Poultry. 

Toovey, T. If.-—Commercial Poultry Farming : A Description of the 
King’s Langley Poultry Farm and its Modus Operandi. (2nd Edition.) 
(139 pp.) London : Crosby Lockwood & Son, 1922 , 6s. net. [63.65(02).] 

Engineering. 

Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. —Report on the Tractor 
Trials held at Slirawardine, near Shrewsbury, Sept. 20th-24th, 1921. 
(100 pp.) London : Offices of the Society, 1921, 2s. 6d. [63.175(04).] 
Gougis , A. —Manuel du Conducteur de Machines Agricoles. (350 pp ) 
Paris: Librairie Agricole de la Maison Rustique, 1921, 12 fr. 
[63.17(02).] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture.— Bull. 997 The Cost and Utilization 
of Power on Farms where Tractors are Owned. (61 pp.) Washington, 

1921. [63.175.] 

Economios. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. — Bull, 987 :—Handbook of Foreign Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics. (69 pp.) Washington, 1921. [31(04).] 

U.S. Department of Agnculture .—Bull. 1043 :—Crop Insurance : Risks, 
Losses and Principles of Protection. (27 pp.) Washington, 1922. 
[868.5. J 
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Selected Cohtbnts of Periodicals. [May! 1922. 


SELECTED CONTENTS OF 
PERIODICALS. 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous. 

The Progress of British Agriculture, Sit R. Henru Rew. (Jour. Boy. 

fitat. Soc., Vol. 85, Part I, 1922.) [68(09); 81(42).] 

Weather and Harvest Cycles, W . H. Beveridge . (Econ. Jour., Vol. 31. 
No. 124, Dec., 3921.) [551.5.] 

The Evaporation of Water from Soil : Influence of Soil Type and 
Mammal Treatment, B. A. Keen. (Jour. Agric. Sci., Vol. xi., No. 4. 
Oct., 1921.) [63.112.] 

Field Crops. 

The Improvement of Poor Pasture, W. Somerville. (Jour. Farmers* 
Club, 1922. Part 2.) [63.38-16.] 

The Latest Results of the Enquiry into the Spontaneous Combustion of 
Hay. (Int. Bev. Sci. and Prac. Agric., xii., No. 4, April, 1921.) 
[63.1982.] 

Horticulture. 

Genetic Studies in Potatoes; Sterility, R. N. Salaman and J. W. Lesley. 

(Jour. Agric. Sci., Vol. 12, Part I, Jan., 1922.) [675.1] 

Pollination in Orchards (v. and vi.), A. N. Rawes and (7. F. Wilson . 

(Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc., Vol. 47, Part I, Jan., 1922.) [63.41(08).] 

The Winter Study of Fruit Trees, E. A. Bunynrd. (Jour. Roy. Hort. 
Soc., Vol. 47, Part I, Jan., 1922.) [64.41(04).] 

Live Stock. 

Some Aspects of Beef Production, 7\ B. Wood. (Scottish Jour. Agric., 
Vol. v., No. 1, Jan., 3922.) [63.625.] 

On the Relative Growth and Development of Various Breeds and Crosses 
of Sheep, John Hammond. (Jour. Agric. Sci., Vol. xi., Part 4, Oct., 
1921.) [63.63(04).] 

Scientific Pig Keeping with its relation to Vitamin© , M. J. Rowlands. 

(Jour. Formers’ Club, Dec., 1921.) [63.64(04).] 

W'ar-Time Substitute Fodders. (Live Stock Jour., March 24th, 3922.) 
[63.604(a).] 

Experiments with “ War Forages ” in Germany, Hungary, Switzerland 
and Franco. (Int. Rev. Sci. and Prac. Agric., xii., No, 4, April, 1923.) 
[63 604(a).] 

Dairying. 

Milk Recording Societies and their Effect upon the Dairy Funning Indus¬ 
try, James Mackintosh. (Jour. Farmers’ Club, 1922, pp. 3-22.) 
[63.6(06); 63.713(b).] 

Outline for a Study of the Cost of Milk Production. J. A. Hopkins (Join. 

Dairy Sci., Vol. 5, No. 1, Jan., 1922.) [63.734.] 

The Possibility of Increasing Milk and Butter Fat 3 ) roduction by the 
Administration of Drugs, .4. C. McCandlish and T. M. Olson. (Jour. 
Dairy Sci., Vol. 4, No. 6, Nov , 1921.) [63 711(a>.] 

Engineering, 

The Planning and Construction of Farm Buildings, J. B. Mcndham. 
(Specification, 1922, pp. 21-32.) [69(04).] 

Economies. 

The Cost of Tractor and Horse Labour, C. S. Orwin. (Scottish Jour. 
Agric., Vol. 5, No. 1, Jan., 3922.) [63.19; 338.58.] 


Printed under the authority of His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
By Metchim & Son, Princes Street, Westminster, 8.W.I. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

In his Budget Statement made on 1st May in the House of 
Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed an impor- 
Farmers* tant a ^ era ^ on * n the assessment of farmers’ 
Tw/>rm^ Tax P r °fi* s for Income Tax under Schedule B. 

Assuming that the Chancellor’s proposals 
become law, the profits for the year 1922-23 will be reckoned 
as equal to the rent or annual value of the land, instead of twice 
the value. The position will thus revert to what it was prior 
to the financial year 1918-19. One effect of this will be that 
many farmers whose assessed income, under the assessment that 
has been operative for the last four years, was sufficient to make 
them liable to Income Tax, will be exempt this year. 

Furthermore, if a farmer can prove at the end of the year 
that he has not made a profit equal to the annual value of his 
land he can claim to pay on the actual profit, or alternatively he 
can elect to be assessed under Schedule D, that is, on the 
average of his actual profits for the three previous years. In 
both these cases, however, the production of accounts will be 
necessary in order to show what the actual profits were. 


Report o! the 
Committee on 
Trade Boards. 


In their exhaustive review of the Trade Board system the 
Committee appointed by the Minister of Labour have examined 
at some length the fundamental reasons 
underlying the principle of a logal mini¬ 
mum rate of wages. Although the Com¬ 
mittee consider that the State is entitled 
to take action to prevent the unfair oppression of individual 
workers, they are of opinion that it is impossible for a State- 
appointed body to regulate wages throughout an industry without 
causing a certain amount of injury both to employers and 
(48198) 1».14/85, 11,000, 6/22. M. & 8 A 
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employed. The Committee observe that unfortunately for the 
Trade Board system many of the increases settled by the Boards 
came into operation when trade was falling. 

Within certain limits an increase in cost of production can be 
“ passed on ” to the consumer, but in time the point is reached 
where the consumer ceases to buy and decline in trade follows, 
accompanied by discharge of workers—a result which iB much 
mere quickly reached where the trade is subject to foreign com¬ 
petition. On the other hand, in many eases Trade Boards have 
afforded protection to the good employer, able and willing to pay 
a reasonable rate of wages, from unscrupulous competitors who 
are prepared to take unfair advantage of the economic necessities 
of the workers v Speaking generally the Committee are of 
opinion that the Boards have succeeded in abolishing the grosser 
forms of underpayment. 

The Committee are satisfied that the establishment of the 
Trade Boards has had a valuable indirect advantage in improv¬ 
ing relations between employers and wnrkers. In trades in 
which no machinery for joint negotiations previously existed, the 
working of the Trade Board Acts, by bringing the two sides 
together to discuss the wages question round a table, has in 
many cases enabled each side to understand something of the 
other’s point of view, and has so contributed to the growth of 
more satisfactory relations between the two sides and has 
undoubtedly had the effect of strengthening the respective 
organisations. 

Although the Committee consider that the Trade Board syst un 
should be retained, they express the opinion that the time has 
come when Parliament should determine certain general prin¬ 
ciples upon w'hich the Boards should work. In the Committee’s 
view' a clear distinction should be drawn between the use of the 
coercive powers of the State to insist on the payment of a 
subsistence wage, and the use of those powers to secure the pay¬ 
ment of higher rates of w'ages for skilled workers. “ It is one 
thing to say that an employer shall not pay an adult worker a 
sum insufficient for his maintenance ” . . . “ but any 

further regulation of wages should be left as far as possible to 
the processes of negotiation and collective bargaining." On 
these grounds the Committee make the somewhat revolutionary 
proposal that Trade Boards in future should have two quite 
separate functions in fixing rates of wages. 

It is recommended that a Trade Board should in the first place 
fix a general minimum rate of wages applicable to the lowest 
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grade erf worker in the industry. This rate of wages should 
approximate to the subsistence level in the place where the 
workers live and which the trade can bear. Rates of wages fixed 
on this principle should, in the Committee’s opinion, continue 
to be enforceable with all the authority of the law. Having thus 
secured for all the workers in a particular trade a legal subsist¬ 
ence wage, the Committee consider that the fixing of special 
rateB of wages for more skilled classes of workers in the trade 
•should be a matter for agreement between the employers’ and 
workers’ sides of the Trade Board, who should come to then- 
decisions in these matters without the help of the “ appointed ” 
members. 

The Committee further make an important recommendation 
that these special rates of wages, when fixed, should not be 
automatically enforceable by law, but that the Trade Board 
should have power, if the two sides agree, to ask the Minister 
of Labour to confirm such rates on the princ iple laid down in the 
Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, which means that the con¬ 
firmed rates w'onld become an implied part of the terms of 
contract of all the workers concerned, and would be enforceable 
only by civil proceedings taken by the workers themselves (and 
not, as in the case of the subsistence minimum wage, by quasi 
criminal proceedings taken by the Government). 

In examining the question of permits of exemption the Com¬ 
mittee point out that the present Trade Board Acts do not provide 
for permits being issued to a “ slow worker,” i.e., the person 
who, while not subject to any infirmity or physical injury, is 
yet incapable, owing to some constitutional defect or to age or 
some other cause, of earning the minimum wage fixed for the 
ordinary worker of his class. In the Committee’s opinion the 
power of a Trade Board to giant permits of exemption should 
not be confined to cases of physical or mental infirmity, but 
should be widened to include incapacity from any cause. The 
Committee add that in view of the unavoidable delay in con¬ 
sidering applications for permits, Trade Boards should have 
power in granting permits to make them operative from the date 
of application. 

Another very interesting recommendation of the Committee is 
that Trade Boards should have power to fix a series of minimum 
rates to come into operation contingently on the occurrence of 
specific events. This power obviously would be very useful to 
a Board which had decided on the principle of basic fates of 
wages and which would, having once dealt with the matter, be 

a 2 
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prepared to leave the rates to rise or fall for a period in accord¬ 
ance with the official cost of living index figures. 


While steady progress was made during the period 1st April, 
1921, to Slst March, 1922, with regard to the administration of 
_ . . the Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act, 1919, 


_ eS . . 1Q91 by County and Metropolitan Boroughs, Port 
a 8 m * Sanitary Authorities, and Town and Dis¬ 
trict Councils to which powers have been delegated by County 
Councils, the year was marked by many changes in respect of 
the administration of the Act by County Councils. This was due 
to the many efforts made to achieve economy, which compelled 
some Counties to dispense w r ith the services of a whole-time Rat 
Officer, even although those services wore shown to have been 
of great assistance to occupiers throughout the country, and to 
have led to the proper observance of the Act. Moreover, the 
repeal of Tart I of the Agriculture Act, 1920, with the subsequent 
termination of the appointments of Cultivation Officers, also 
affected the situation, as these officers had, in many cases, been 
appointed to carry out the work of Rat Officers in connection with 
their ordinary duties. 


There are now 559 Local Authorities responsible for the ad¬ 
ministration of the Act, i.e., 68 County Councils, 82 County 
Boroughs, 60 Port Sanitary Authorities, 28 Metropolitan 
Boroughs, the City of London and 825 Minor Authorities, of 
which, according to records in the possession of the Ministry, 
only 16 County Councils (8 of these Councils have delegated 
powers to all Town and District Councils), 5 Port Sanitary 
Authorities and 91 Minor Authorities have not yet appointed 
an officer responsible for the administration of the Act. In 
addition, most of the Local Authorities that have not appointed. 
Rat Officers, are taking some steps to secure the observance of 
the provisions of the Act, although their action has not taken a 
very concrete form. In view of the urgent need for economy the 
Ministry has ceased to press for the appointment of whole-time 
Rat Officers, but is suggesting that some existing officer of the 
Local Authority should undertake, in connection with his ordi¬ 
nary duties, the task of enforcing the provisions of the Act so 
far as it may be possible. 

A National Rat Week was held during the week 81st October 
to 7th November last, as a result of which at least 28 Counties, 
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85 County Boroughs, 5 Port Sanitary Authorities, 7 Metropolitan 
Boroughs and 57 Minor Authorities, took action. On the other 
hand no special action was taken by 85 Authorities, the reason 
given in 88 instances being that rat destruction was a routine 
matter throughout the year, and that special action was, there¬ 
fore, not considered necessary or desirable. In 80 cases no 
reason at all was given as to why no steps had been taken to 
organise a Rat Week. Of the 127 Authorities which informed 
the Ministry that some action was taken, 44 took considerable 
pains to give the week great publicity, while 88 gave their own 
property, sewage farm, dumps, etc., special attention. On the 
whole, the National Rat Week may be said to have achieved its 
purpose in stimulating interest in rat and mouse destruction, 
and bringing once more before the public the fact that they 
are responsible for the destruction of any rats or mice infesting 
land or buildings in their occupation. 

During the year, 734 cases of infestation were brought to 
the notice of the Ministry, and in respect of these infestations 
action was taken by the responsible Local Authority in 888 cases, 
and the Ministry’s advice was followed with satisfactory results 
in 212 cases. During the year 1920, these figures were 817, 
185 and 87 respectively. The increase in the number of cases 
received during the year 1921 over those received during the 
previous year, is partly due to the fact that, for the first six 
months, the three assistant Technical Officers of the Ministry 
were very active throughout the country, and brought to the 
notice of the Ministry infestations that would otherwise not have 
been reported. The termination of their engagements on the 
81st December has greatly reduced the possibility of securing the 
proper administration of the Act, as, without definite evidence 
of infestation, the Ministry cannot bring pressure to bear upon 
backward Local Authorities. 

During the year, 101 tons of rat destructive bait wore pre¬ 
pared at the Ministry’s Factory. In addition the work in the 
Rat Research Laboratory greatly increased, especially in respect 
of the number of experiments performed, and was productive 
of much useful information. Several promising lines of investi¬ 
gation were developed. The actual number of samples received 
or examined was 186. .In addition to chemical examinations 
1,087 experiments were carried out on rats. 

The analysis of these experiments would probably prove too 
technical to be of general interest, but it may be stated that 
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not only were various baits and proprietary poisons tested, but 
many experiments were conducted to elucidate the active agent 
in red squill and to obtain more certain information as to the 
minimum lethal dose, and the suitability of various squill 
poisons. Several series of experiments were also carried out 
to investigate the action of barium carbonate and other sorts 
of barium, but the results proved unexpectedly variable, and 
it is difficult to draw from them any satisfactory generalisation. 
Experiments were continued on the question of the palatability 
of various vehicles, especially cereals. 

The number of premises treated by bait from the factory in 
1921-2 was 776 (compared with 295 in 1920-1), and the number 
of treatments applied amounted to 1,044 (687 in 1920-1). In 
many cases the initial treatment resulted in the premises being 
completely freed from rats and mice, and 826 eases have been 
recorded in which treatment was very definitely successful. In 
the other casos the application of the bait proved successful, 
and further treatment was requested. 

It is regretted that owing to the closing down of the Eat Bait 
Factory and Research Laboratory the services rendered and the 
research undertaken will have to cease. 


The part played by weeds in farm economy has long been 
recognised by practical farmers, and the Ministry has repeatedly 
Th Qimnrpftsirm directed attention to the subject since the 

of WeedB year 1900 ’ when the leaflet 011 charlock 

was first issued. Since that date a widely 

distributed leaflet (Weeds and their Suppression) has given con¬ 
densed information on the damage done by weeds, the manner 
of their distribution, and the general methods which may be 
brought into requisition in suppressing them. Other leaflets 
deal specifically with certain of the more troublesome weeds. 

Weeds of different species vary considerably in their life 
history and general vitality, and hence in the amount of 
damage they are able to accomplish. The measures necessary 
for their eradication vary accordingly. Some wild plants are 
of so little consequence to economic agriculture that they may 
be neglected; other species are harmful if plentiful; others 
may, if they once obtain a sure footing, prove an actual 
scourge, and involve very great labour, expense and loss; while 
yet others are injurious or even deadly poisonous to farm stock. 
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It cannot but be of great value to farmers and gardeners 
to be in a position to recognise weeds, and to have a knowledge 
of their life history and habits. Such a knowledge of a given 
weed will at the outset often enable one to judge whether it is 
likely to cause serious trouble, and will largely indicate what 
type of protective and remedial measures may most success¬ 
fully be adopted. 

New leaflets on Kagwort and Spurrey have recently been 
issued by the Ministry, and other weed, leaflets have been 
revised. In order to place information on weeds in the hands of 
farmers and others in a convenient form, the whole of the 
leaflets so far issued have been brought together in a small 
volume of 86 pages.* This volume deals with seven species of 
thistles, three species of couch or twitch, charlock, dodder, 
broom-rape, coltsfoot, clocks and sorrels, yellow rattle, spurrey, 
ragwort, meadow saffron, corn marigold, goosefoot, corn cockle, 
stinging nettles and poppies. It also includes general leaflets 
on weeds and their suppression, seed testing, and injurious 
weed seeds in grasses and clovers harvested for seed in Britain. 


Several agreements of the Conciliation Committees expired 
during the last month, but in most cases the Committees con- 

^ _ cerned have succeeded in arriving at new 

agreements to operate during the next few 
in Agriculture months. In Anglesey, where no agreement 
has existed for the last six months, the 
negotiations have at last resulted in a settlement, and the Com¬ 
mittee have now arrived at an agreement to cover the half-yearly 
period up to 13tli November. 

The total number of agreements in operation on 22nd May 
was 45. 

The agreements made since 22nd April are as follows:— 


Area. Period. Wages. Hours per week. 

Beds and Hunts. Up to 6th Oct., 1922 7Jd. per hr. Guar- 
' anteed week of 

50 hr. 

Cheshire ,, 30th Sept. „ 36/-. Weekday 54 

overtime 9d. per 
hr. Sunday em¬ 
ployment lOd. 
per hr. 

* Collected Leaflets on Weeds, price 8d. post free, from the Ministry's 

Offices, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l, 
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Aren, 

Period. 

Wages. 

Hours per 

Durham - 

Until such time that 
one side gives notice 

35/-. Weekday 
overtime lOd. per 

50 


of alteration. 

hr. Sunday em¬ 
ployment 1/- per 
hr. 


Leicester— 

Up to 30th Sept., 1922 

34/-. Weekday 

54 

Ashby Boswoith, 

Hinckley ami 

Atherstone. 

overtime 8d. per 
hr. Sunday em¬ 
ployment 1/- per 
hr. 


Somerset - 

„ 30th Sept., ,, 

32/-. Weekday 
overtime Sd. per 
hr. Sunday em¬ 
ployment 1 /- per 
hr. 

54 

Stafford 

30! h Sept., „ 

7Jd. per hr. up to 
60 hr. per week. 
Guaranteed week 
of 50 hr. Em¬ 
ployment in ex¬ 
cess of 60 hr. and 
Sunday employ¬ 
ment 9d. per hr. 


Wiltshire 

Up to 29th Sept., 1922 

30/- All overtime 
8d. per hr. 

52 

Anglesey 

Up to 13tli Nov., 1922 

30/- 

56 

Brecon and Rad¬ 
nor 

„ 1st ,, ,, 

7Jd. per hr. up to 
60 hr. Guarati- 



teed week of 52 
hr. Employ¬ 
ment in excess of 
00 hr. and Sun¬ 
day employment 
time and a quar- 
t er. 

Full particulars of the agreement for any particular area will 
be furnished on application to the Ministry. 

* * * * * * 

The average of the prices in April of all descriptions of agri¬ 
cultural produce at markets in England and Wales was 68 per 

The Agricultural cent> above the l >re ' wur lcvel > 80 against 

Index Number. 82 f r , c ® nt ; in March and 141 P er cent - 
m April last year. 

The percentage increase during each month from January, 
1919, as compared with the pre-war years is shown in the 
following table:— 
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Percentage Increase. 


Month. 


1919. 


1920. 

1921. 


1922. 



Per cent . 


Per cent . 

Per cent. 


Per cent. 

January ... 


148 


213 

186 


77 

February ... 


150 


205 

172 


83 

March 


150 


199 

158 


82 

April 


153 


199 

141 


68 

May 


132 


1G9 

112 


— 

June 


128 


164 

102 


— 

July 


141 


174 

100 


— 

August 


138 


177 

116 


— 

September... 


148 


181 

105 


— 

Octolier 


166 


191 

90 


— 

November... 


182 


197 

84 


— 

December... 


207 


194 

82 


— 

The fall in 

April 

is mainly due to the decrease in the price 


of milk, the average price received by milk producers, after 
allowing for the improvement in contract prices under the 
recent agreement with distributors, being only about 21 per 
cent, above the average of the years 1911-18, as compared 
with 120 per cent, in March. A decline normally takes place 
at this period, but this year it has been considerably greater 
than usual. 

Apart from the fall in milk prices the outstanding feature 
of the markets during April was the continued rise in the price 
of fat sheep, which rose from 00 per cent, above the pre-war 
value in January to 88 per cent, in February, 120 per cent, in 
March, and 148 per cent, in April. Fat cattle and pigs, and 
also poultry, advanced slightly in value during April. Wheat, 
barley, oats and hay were somewhat cheaper, but potatoes 
registered a decided advance towards the end of the month, 
which is shown by the monthly index number at 126 per cent, 
above the pre-war level. It is with potatoes that the greatest 
change from April to May seems likely to occur, as the April 
advance has since become accentuated. 

Practically all descriptions of feeding stuffs were purchas¬ 
able at rather easier rates during April, milling offals being 
about 42 per cent., maize 46 per cent., and oilcakes 62 per 
cent, above the average of the years 1911-18. Hardly any 
change was recorded in prices of fertilisers, although the 
strong demand for nitrate of soda resulted in an increase in 
price to an average of slightly over £15 10s. per ton for the 
month, or 46 per cent, above the pre-war price. 
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Foot-and-Hoiith Disease. 


[Jush, 


The epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease in Great Britain', 
which started on 24th January last, appears now to have been 

_ . , ,, .. practically mastered, as the number of out- 

breaks which occurred in the month from 
ssase. 23rd April to 21st May was only 20 out of 
a total of 1,099 since the beginning of the outbreak. Further 
sporadic outbreaks will probably occur, but it may be hoped that 
before long the country will bo free from the disease, and all 
restrictions on the movement of animals withdrawn. 

The total number of animals slaughtered in Great Britain in 
connection with foot-and-mouth disease since the first outbreak 
in January last is now 58,085, viz., 28,067 cattle, 20,596 sheep, 
9,328 pigs, and 44 goats. These figures bear the following pro¬ 
portions to the total livestock population in Great Britain:— 

Cattle . 8.4 per thousand 

Sheep . 1.1 ,, ,, - 

Figs . 3.5 „ 

The total cost of the operations against the disease amounts 
to approximately £‘755,000, of which £650,000 is the cost of 
compensation after deducting proceeds from the salvage of 
carcasses. 

A more detailed statement on the subject appears on p. 285 
of this issue of the Journal. 
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WISDOM AND FOLLY OF ANCIENT 
BOOK-FARMERS. 

The Bt. Hon. Lord Ebnle, P.C., M.Y.O. 

The story of Joseph and his brethren has often been 
re-enacted in the protracted struggle between science and 
practice in agriculture. The elder sons of Jacob were plain 
practical men, experienced in the traditional routine of stock¬ 
roaring and corn-growing, wearing the weather-stained 
garments of their industry. It is possible that their younger 
brother, with his dainty clothes and indoor airs, had spoken 
disrespectfully of their lives and methods. He was a theorist. 
The day came when they saw their chance. “ Behold this 
dreamer cometh! ” So they stripped him of his variegated 
raiment and thrust him into a pit: but Joseph lived to save 
them from starvation and become their leader. 

Yet it must be admitted that farmers have had good reason 
to distrust the pseudo-scientific advice of book-farmers. Before 
the end of the 18th century it was often indistinguishable from 
quackery, often false in its conclusions, often 60 mixed -with 
folly as to be ridiculous, often based on hasty generalisations, 
often so extravagant in its promises as to arouse suspicion. 
The practical man opposed to the theories of would-be teachers 
his traditional routine of farm management. Tts growth had 
been slow. It had been built up by protracted processes. Here 
and there some isolated agriculturist hail, either by accident 
or experiment, chanced upon some new process or substance 
which increased the yield of his crops. Often the discovery 
would be ignored or forgotten, perhaps to be revived a century 
later. Sometimes it would be tried and confirmed by neigh¬ 
bours, spread over an ever-extending circle, and gradually 
incorporated in the general stock-in-trade of farmers. Tested 
experience of this kind is not easily disturbed. Why the given 
results follow may be unknown; it is enough that they are 
produced. Another process will not be adopted merely because 
it is new. Proof of better results is needed, and printed pages, 
especially when reading was a rare accomplishment, carry 
less weight than ocular demonstration. Seeing is believing. 
Sound sense often lies behind the conservatism of farmers. 
Mistakes in agriculture are costly, and sure returns are 
necessary where subsistence is at stake. The path of the 
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industry is strewn with the wreckage of those who have tried 
to grow rich by short cuts. 

When true science began to speak, it had to remove a mass 
of suspicion engendered by the quacks who professed to speak 
in her name. Agricultural chemistry dates from the discovery 
of the composition of air at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Before that time the prejudices entertained by agriculturists 
against the unverified theories of book-farmers were often 
justified. They rested on a sure instinct. But rural ruts were 
so deep that they restricted the horizon. Old agricultural 
writers often recommended practices,, now in universal use, a 
century before they were adopted. Their newfangled notions 
might have enriched the great-grandfather instead of the 
great-grandson. It may be interesting to collect a few illus¬ 
trations. At least they emphasise the importance of keeping 
the eyes open. They show that some of the methods which 
from 1780 to 1870 made British agriculture famous, were 
anticipated and discussed in theory more than a century and a 
half before they were adopted in practice. 

16th Century Literature, —The history of agricultural litera¬ 
ture printed in English begins with the 16th century. 
In 1520 a Dutch bookseller, named John Dome, carried on his 
business at Oxford. His trade was especially brisk at the two 
great annual fairs in May and October. In his day-book for 
that year he enters his sales. He sold one copy of 
“ Husbandry ” at one penny, and 3 copies of “ Medecens voer 
Hors *' at two pence each. Both books have disappeared. 
They have been thumbed out of existence. 

The true father of the English literature of the farm is John 
Fitzherbert. He was a Derbyshire man, whose Boko of Hus - 
bondrye was printed in 1523. lie did not presume to write on 
farming till he had accumulated a practical experience of 
40 years. In this restraint he set a good example, which has 
not always been followed. A shrewd hard-headed man, he 
wrote a sensible book. Even in those days Derbyshire was 
famous as a horse-breeding county. Fitzherbert owned “ 60 
mares or more.” He knew the trade. He had as little faith 
in a horse-dealer or a “ horse-leehe ” as in a “ potycarye.” 
“ It were harde,” he says, “ to truste the best of them.*' His 
object in writing seems mainly to have been to demonstrate 
the superiority of a farm in separate occupation to a farm 
cultivated on the prevalent system of a tenanby in common. 
The few improvements which he suggests, and the arguments 
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by which they are enforced, strike us as antiquated. Both are 
now everywhere accepted: but it takes a heavy hammer and 
many blows to drive a nail through hearts of oak. It was two 
centuries and a half before they were recognised in practice. 
He insists on the advantages of a farm in individual occupa¬ 
tion, divided by hedges and ditches into separate enclosures. 
In the first instance, he admits, the expenditure would be 
considerable, but it would pay any farmer with a twenty years* 
lease to make the outlay. He would get his money back with 
interest by saving the charges to common herdsmen and 
shepherds and the expenses of hurdles and stakes, by enjoy¬ 
ing the longer season on the grass which the enclosed land 
allowed, and by gaining a greater choice of the time for 
marketing his calves and lambs. Enclosed land was better 
for the stock and better for the corjt. 

Fitzherbert did not believe in the abandonment of tillage or 
the adoption of ranching. He advocates mixed husbandry. 
If a farmer is to prosper, stock and corn must go together. A 
man, he says, cannot thrive by corn unless he has live-stock, 
and he who tries to keep stock without corn must either be 
“ a buyer, a borrower, or a beggar.** Though his resources 
were limited, though wintor-keep remained an unsolved pro¬ 
blem, and roots and artificial grasses were still unknown, he 
sees with a prophetic eye the verification of the maxim that 
“ a full bullock-yard and a full fold make a full stack yard.** 
If his advice had been heeded in the years 1480-1640, England 
might have escaped some of the misery which was caused by 
the transformation of common arable farms into sheep-walks, 
and by the consequent loss of employment, rural depopulation 
and destruction of houses and farm buildings. 

Half a century later than Fitzherbert came Thomas Tusser, 
whose Hundred Points of Husbandry (1557), afterwards ex¬ 
panded into Fwe Hundred Points of Good Husbandry (1578), 
was written in doggerel verse. The book was so popular and 
so frequently republished that his name cannot be omitted. 
It is a valuable storehouse of information on existing practices, 
habits and customs. Tusser was a recorder rather than an 
improver. He makes no new suggestions, and has no theories 
to expound. With him begins the long line of agricultural 
writers, who failed in the business before they turned to litera¬ 
ture, and thus strengthened the prejudice against book-farming. 
He was " a musician, schoolmaster, serving man, husband¬ 
man, grazier, poet—more skilful in all than thriving in his 
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vocation/* He “ spread his bread with all sorts of butter but 
none would ever stick thereon/* and he is said to have died 
in the debtors’ prison of the Poultry Counter. Probably his 
best remembered lines are :— 

“ At Christmas play and make good cheer 
“ For Christmas comes but once a year.” 

On one question, which from time to time is still disputed, 
both these old authors had made up their piinds. Neither had 
any doubt that rooks wore greater malefactors than benefactors. 
They charge them with preferring grain to grubs. Against 
pigeons, rooks and crows Fitzherbert proclaims a crusade, 
Tusser proposes to arm mothers with slings, and boys with 
bows and arrows, to drive away the marauders. Tudor 
England knew nothing of Board Schools. 

Green Manuring.— One of the few suggestions made in these 
early books is that of green-manuring. Buck-wheat or 
“ Brank ” is suggested for the purpose. In Tudor times the 
expedient had a special value. It smothered the weeds, 
restored the humus, improved the texture of the soil, and 
provided manure when dung was scarce. Its use was the 
greater because the “ seeds ” crop, which serves similar pur¬ 
poses more effectively, was still unknown, but the danger of 
drying up the water supply limits its application to the more 
rainy districts. Buck-wheat is a quick grower and a good 
weed smotherer. It is for these reasons also recommended by 
Child (16t51). It was sown in May and ploughed in in July. 
But Mortimer (1712) considered it a better practice to feed 
it to dairy cattle when it was coming into blossom. If 
allowed to seed and ripen, the grain was largely used for pigs 
and poultry. Milled for human food, it made a very white 
flour, which, in Stewart times, was highly esteemed for 
pancakes. 

Child mentions other crops for green manure. Tares were, 
he says, so employed in Kent. He also recommends lupins, 
probably from his knowledge of Latin writers. The Homans 
were fully aware of their value before a corn crop, though the 
scientific reason for the richness of their fertilising qualities 
was a discovery of the last century. In this connexion may be 
mentioned another form of catch-cropping. William Ellis of 
fladdesden, whose writings were famous in the first half of 
the 18th century, attributes the success of Hertfordshire 
farmers, among other causes, to growing tares on turnip fallows 
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to be grazed in May. Neither mustard nor vetches seem to 
have been used for catch-crops. 

The Introduction of Glover, Grasses and Turnips.— Fitz- 
herbert and Tusser knew no other country than England. 
Barnaby Googe was both a traveller and a translator. His 
Four* Bookes of Husbandry (1577) rire translated from the 
Latin work of Conrad Heresbach published at Cologne, and a 
few pages are added of Googe* s own observations on agricul¬ 
tural practices. The farming of the Low Countries, with 
which the book deals, was the most advanced in Europe. 
But, then as well as subsequently, English farmers looked on 
foreign innovations with suspicion. They had their full share 
of the national insularity. In this case they lost an oppor¬ 
tunity. Googe gives the first hint of the new resources which, 
200 years later, so marvellously enriched English farmers. He 
recommended not only the use of rape, but that of what he 
calls “ Trefoil or Burgundian grass.” “ There can be,” he 
says, ” no better fodder devised for cattle.” He also suggests, 
as supplying valuable food for live stock, the field cultivation 
of turnips. In the Low Countries they were extensively 
cultivated in the fields. Tn England, they were only just 
beginning to struggle into gardens as vegetables for human 
use to be “ bovled and eaten with flesshe.” 

Whether Googe succeeded in converting any English farmers 
to the value of roots and grasses is unknown. As he gives a 
list of men whose farming was an object-lesson to their less 
advanced neighbours, it is possible that some may have tried 
the suggestion. If there were any converts, they were few. 
A dry year may have discouraged the experiment of roots. 
It may have stiffened the resistance of farmers to their intro¬ 
duction, and confirmed their stereotyped answer that the new 
crops would not grow in England because their ancestors had 
never grown them. Tt was not till more than 160 years later 
that the new resources began, on any general scale, to struggle 
into use in this country. 

In clover and turnips new sources of wealth were thus offered 
to farmers as early as 1577. The want of winter-keep, for 
instance* accounted for the half-starved condition of English 
live stock, w T hieh only survived the winter as skin and bone. 
Here was a partial solution of the problem, and a means of 
carrying a larger and a heavier head of cattle and sheep. The 
new crops were destined to he the pivots of mixed farming. 
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Throughout the 17th century writers kept pegging away at 
turnips and temporary grasses. Little attention was paid. 
In the existing system of open-field farming there was no room 
for either crop. All the partners in the village farm enjoyed 
grazing rights over the fallows as well as over the other arable 
fields from corn-harvest to seed-time. Any enterprising man 
therefore who wished to grow turnips would grow them for 
the benefit of his neighbours. Up to 1778, it was impossible, 
without the assent of all the partners, to alter the rotation by 
which all were bound, or to interpolate either of the new crops. 
They were, therefore, out of the reach of open-field farmers. 
But occupiers of enclosed farms were almost equally backward. 

Once again, seventy years after Barnaby Googe, attention 
was called to the methods of foreigners by an eyewitness. In 
a clear and concise treatise, Sir Richard Weston described 
(1645) the field cultivation of artificial grasses and turnips in 
Brabant and Flanders. At first the book circulated in manu¬ 
script, but it was printed in 1649-50 and again in 1651. 
Arthur Young, with characteristic enthusiasm, calls Weston 
“ a greater benefactor than Newton/’ because he offered bread 
and meat to millions. But the times were unfavourable to 
progress. Traditionally, Oliver Cromwell interested himself 
in the introduction of the field cultivation of turnips. He is 
said to have paid a farmer named Howe £100 a year for being 
the first man to grow them successfully in Hertfordshire. 
Their cause, however, was not helped by the mountebank 
extravagance of writers like Adolphus Speed (1659), who 
commends them to farmers as the only food for cattle, sheep, 
swine and poultry, sovereign for conditioning “ Hunting dogs/* 
admirable as an ingredient in bread, supplying “ exceeding good 
Oyl " and " excellent Sydor/' and yielding “ two very good 
crops each year." 

Other writers, on more moderate lines, urged the addition 
of temporary grasses and turnips to the resources of farmers. 
Andrew Yarranton, by his personal example and influence, 
succeeded, between the years 1653 and 1677, in establishing 
clover in Worcestershire and the adjoining counties. He was 
one of the most interesting men of the time. Starting as a 
linendraper'-j apprentice, he found the " Shop too narrow and 
short " for his mind. He took leave of his master, lived a 
country life for some years, served as a soldier in the Civil 
Wars, turned consulting engineer in 1652, and studied various 
means of bettering the condition of t&e country. Impressed 
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with the exhaustion of the “ rye-lands ” by “ long tillage,” 
he suggested clover as the remedy. His Improvement by Clover 
(166b) was “ so fitted to-the countrey-man’s capacity that he 
fell on Pell-mell ” and the new crop “ doubled the value of 
the Land.” Elsewhere, it was long before clover emerged 
” from the fields of gentlemen ” into common use. Jethro 
Tull, writing in the reign of George IT, says that, if advised 
to sow clover, “ farmers would certainly reply ‘ Gentlemen 
might sow it if they pleased, but they (the farmers) must take 
care to pay their rents.’ ” In 1768 it was still unknown in 
many counties. 

Equally strenuous was the opposition to turnips. It must, 
however, be remembered that at first they were sown broad¬ 
cast. The name of the first man, Michael Houghton, who 
grew them at Hawstcd in Suffolk in 1700, is preserved. “ I 
introduced turnips into the field,” wrote Jethro Tull of Berk¬ 
shire, ” in King William’s reign; but the practice did not 
travel beyond the hedges of my estate till after the Peace of 
Utrecht ” (1713). In 1716 they were still a source of wonder 
to the neighbours when they were grown in Scotland by the 
Earl of Rothes. On the other hand, they made their way more 
rapidly in Norfolk and JR sex where they were established 
before 1684, Daniel Defoe, who began his tour of Great 
Britain in 1722, says that Norfolk was the county ” where the 
Feeding and Fattening of Cattle, both Sheep as well as black 
Cattle, with Turnips, was first practis’d.” Hertfordshire may 
perhaps dispute the claim. Defoe’s Tour was published in 
1738, the year in which died Lord Townshend, whose zealous 
advocacy of the use of turnips as the pivot of Norfolk farming, 
gained him the nickname of ” Turnip ” Townshend. 

The Com Drill. —None of the three Tudor agricultural 
writers who have been so far mentioned, were men of any 
scientific pretensions, even in the restricted sense in which 
the words can be used of our Elizabethan ancestors. Fitz- 
herbert wrote his practical experiences. Tusser recorded facts. 
Googe reported foreign practices. Sir Hugh Plat was, in the 
alertness of his mental attitude, more akin to the scientific 
leaders of the 19th century. A man of an ingenious and in¬ 
ventive turn, he farmed near St. Albans. Among his suggested 
improvements was that of drilling, or, as it w f as then called, 

setting ” com (3600). His attention was drawn to the 
advantages of the practice by accident. “ A silly wench ’’ 
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dropped wheat seeds into the holes meant for carrots. He 
claimed that, by dibbing wheat instead of sowing it broadcast, 
a man could increase his yield per acre from 4 quarters to 15. 
Few farmers were likely to believe so extravagant a promise. 
But Plat was on the track of a gTeat discovery, although he 
and his immediate successors took the dibbing of beans as their 
model, and intended the seed to be deposited by hand. Others 
worked in the same direction. Francis Maxey (1601) described 
the new manner of setting corn’, and invented a machine which 
punched holes in the ground. 

On similar lines Gabriel Plattes championed the new process 
so eagerly that he gained the nickname of the “ Corn-setter.’ 1 
He rivalled Sir Hugh in the extravagance of his promises. 
Those who followed his system and used his drill (patented 
1689) were promised a- hundred-fold increase in their yield. 
He died shirtless, and starving for want of bread, in the streets 
of London. But agricultural writers did not lose sight of the 
suggestion. Worlidge, for example, whose Systema Agriculture 
(1669) deserved, on the whole, in spite of many defects, its 
reputation as a standard authority, came nearer the mark. 
He invented a drill to make the furrow, sow the seed, 
and deposit the manure. The machine is figured and 
described in his book. But he appears never to have made 
or tested his implement. Professor Bradley of Cambridge, 
who (1727) constructed the machine from Worlidge*s drawing, 
found that the instrument would not perform any of its three 
functions. 

It remained for Jethro Tull, the greatest original genius 
in the history of English farming, to invent and perfect a 
practical drill. It was used for the first time on his farm at 
Crowmarsh, near Wallingford in Berkshire, somewhere 
between the years 1699 and 1709. On the drilling of corn 
and roots he based much of his system of clean farming. By 
drilling wheat and keeping the soil clean and stirred between 
the rows, he grew it for many years in succession without 
manure. Applied to turnips the process trebled their value. 
But, as he mournfully says, though he grew better crops, at 
less cost, and with greater economy of seed than his neighbours, 
none followed his example. Tt was not till drilling of corn 
and roots had been enthusiastically adopted in Scotland, and 
thence had drifted back over the English borders into the 
northern counties, that it gained any general hold in this 
country, years after Tull’s death. 
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A Variety of Manures. —The most interesting of Sir Hugh 
Plat's observations are those on manures for arable and pasture 
land. They are contained in the second part of his Jewell House 
of Art and Naiure (1594). He is so enamoured of his subject 
that manure presents itself to his vision as a Goddess with a 
Cornucopia in her hand. Basing his theories on Bernard 
Palissy, he argues that perpetual cropping robs the earth of 
her vegetative salt. Therefore the wise husbandman must 
continuously replace the elements of its fertility. He recom¬ 
mends a valuable list of manurial substances. He urges that 
existing practices allowed the vegetative salts of dung to 
evaporate by Jong exposure to the sun and so waste the richest 
properties of farmyard manures. He therefore suggests its 
accumulation in covered pits. He advises the use of marl, 
with a warning that it should he proportioned to the needs 
of different sorts of soil. His other manurial substances in¬ 
clude lime, street refuse, the subsoil of ponds and “ watrie 
bottomes,” the brine of Cheshire “ salt pittes,” ashes, the 
hair of beasts, malt-dust, soap-ashes, putrified pilchards, 
entrails of animals or fish, and blood offal. 

Fifty years later than Plat, several agricultural writers 
were busy on the subject of manures. Among them was a man 
of ingenious and inquiring mind, Gabriel PlatteB, the 41 Corn- 
setter. ” His “ Discovery of Infinite Treasure 99 was the use 
of the fertilising qualities of the substances carried off by water. 
In the soil of streams, in mud of tidal waters, and in all 
“ coloured 99 water, he finds the “ fatness " of the land. He 
suggests catch-pits to receive the water of “ land-flouds,” 
especially where they come from fertile fields or paved market- 
towns. He also advises ditches and sluices to admit tides to 
run in swiftly and pass out slowly. In both cases, the deposit 
makes a valuable manure which will fertilise the most barren 
soil. All “ coloured ” water should be similarly utilised on the 
land insteady of being allowed to run to waste. 

Contemporary with Plattos, were Walter Blith (1649) and 
Child (1651). Both give lists of manurial substances wdiich 
supplement the suggestions of Plat. Putting their recom¬ 
mendations together, we get a fairly complete list of the 
fertilisers recommended for use by agricultural writers of the 
17th century. They include marl, lime, and chalk; farm-yard 
manure, which Child says must not be too much exposed to 
sun and rain; pigeon and poultry dim g; swine's dung, w^hich 
Fitzherbert says was harmful because it bred thistles; ashes, 

b 2 
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both of wood and “ sea-cole soot; malt-dust; “ raggs of all 
sorts”; ‘‘coarse wooll, nippings and tarry pitch-markes ” 
(Blith); horn, or shavings of horn; seaweed “ of all sorts, 
rotted ” (Child); salt dross, “ much used on ” meadows near 
Nantwich (Child); marrow-bones (Blith); blood and urine 
(Child); fish and fish-bones. 

Child mentions the New England practice of using on the 
land a fresh-water fish, called the “ Ale-wife, because of lis 
great belly,” very full of bones. It was, he says, caught in 
weirs, and sold in large quantities to farmers. Both writers 
suggest mud from rivers, and Child adds “ owse ” from marshy 
ditches and foreshores. Both especially recommend a soil full 
of small shells, taken out of the beds of certain rivers. Child, 
who calls it “ snaggreet,” says that it was much used in 
Surrey. Blith, who calls it ‘‘ snavlecod,” says that one load 
was worth three of horse or cow dung, that it was found in the 
Thames Valley and near Uxbridge, and that men gained a 
‘‘ gallant living ” by bringing it to the surface and selling it 
on the river bank at from one and twopence to two and four- 
pence a load. 

Child also recommends, as has been already noted, the 
practice of green manuring, and the use of lupins for the pur¬ 
pose. Child’s Large Letter on agricultural improvements is full 
of useful suggestions. But, in the same breath, he suggests 
that our live-stock and the agricultural wealth of the country 
should be increased by the introduction of ‘‘ Black Foxes, 
Mu'ske-cats, Sables, Martines,” and, above all, the elephant 
as a useful boast of draught and burden, ‘‘15 men usually 
riding on his backe together.” His advice has not been 
wholly neglected. In the Cheviots to-day there is a flourish¬ 
ing skunk farm. 

Jethro Tull, it may be noted, objected to dung as a weed- 
carrier. In the writings of William Ellis we find the manures 
actually in use on a Hertfordshire farm in 1733-50, by an 
advanced farmer. Chalk was largely employed, pits being sunk 
to obtain the substance. Among the new ingredients are 
rabbit’s dung and rape-dust. London refuse was freely bought; 
quantities of “ cony-clippings, horn-shavings, rags, hoofs- 
hair, ashes, etc.,” were bought from “ Mr. Atkins of Clerken- 
wel.” To the manures in»use in the county were added, fifty 
years later, boiled or burned bones, sheep-trotterB and malt- 
dust. 
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Before the advent of agricultural chemistry, and the estab¬ 
lishment of the principles of plant nutrition, the science of 
manuring was neither studied nor understood in theory. 
Probably no farmer in the 16th or 17th century could have 
explained the precise action of the different substances which 
he* applied. But observation of results by individuals had 
built up an imposing list of suggested manures, some of which 
had taken their place in the traditional routine of the best 
farmers. It is interesting to note that, though the theory was 
unknown, practical experiment had provided the essential 
elements of fertility—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 
All the native resources, except the coprolite deposits, were 
in fact utilised. Tt is the method of using these native 
materials, in their portable form, and in the discovery and use 
of new* or imported ingredients, such as guano, phosphatic 
rock, the Stassfurt deposits of potash, or basic slag, that the 
increased command of fertilising substances mainly consists. 

The effect of cattle droppings is so obvious that dung must 
have been employed as a fertiliser in the infancy of agriculture 
in e \cry country. l#s treatment might be and may be 
improved. But it was sheer improvidence, or stark necessity 
which urged farmers to waste their one natural and all-round 
manure by mixing it with straw, kneading it into linhps, dry¬ 
ing it, and burning it as fuel. Standish f 1611) notices the 
practice, ft was evidently wide-spread, for Lawrence (1727) 
speaks of it as prevailing in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and 
considered it important enough to suggest that all leases should 
contain a restrictive^ covenant “ Oowdung not to be burnt for 
fuel/’ Arthur Young (1770) found the practice in Bucking¬ 
hamshire and Northamptonshire. “ There cannot/* he says, 
“ he such an application of manure anywhere but among the 
Hottentots/’ 

To the Homans the value of,marl, lime and chalk were known, 
not as direct plant food, but as indirect fertilising agencies. 
There is some evidence that the original home of their use was 
Britain. But, with the invasion of the Saxons, many practices 
were temporarily forgotten. The use of these substances may 
have lingered on in farming tradition; it may have been revived 
by ecclesiastical agriculturists from the writings of Pliny, Varro, 
Columella, or ralladius; it may have been discovered afresh 
from their effect on the land when thrown up in digging ditches 
or foundations. Marl was certainly used in the 13th century in 
England. But the practice seems to have fallen into disuse. 
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Fitzherbert, who notices its cost,—it is, he Bays “ exceeding 
chargeable,”—regrets that it was becoming obsolete, and Ger- 
vase Markham, writing at the close of the 16th century, infers 
from the age of the timber growing in marl pits that they had 
been abandoned for 260 or 800 years. 

Barnaby Googe recommends the use of chalk in moderation; 
but he adds the popular saying that “ grounds enriched with 
chalke makes a riche father and a beggarly sonne.” Its use 
on the heavy lands of Hertfordshire has been already noticed. 
“ Mixing earths,” such as chalk on heavy clay and “ red clav ” 
on sandy soils, is one of the practices to which Ellis attributes 
the agricultural success of the county. Large quantities of chalk 
were also imported into Essex from Kent, whence it was brought 
up the estuaries and distributed to the farms. Gypsum was 
another of the substances used, especially in Kent and Sussex. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, its value was more 
extensively recognised. When Cornish or Devonshire farmers 
brought sea sand from the coast on their pack-saddles, they 
probably did not know the exeat nature of its value, or that it 
mainly lies in the carbonate, of lime contained in the broken 
shells of which it largely consists. But they anticipated the 
modern market gardeners of Penzance in the use of the sub¬ 
stance; they had experienced, in some way or other, the utility 
of its agency. 

Other substances more directly contribute to plant food. That 
the value of soot was soon discovered is natural enough. Thrown 
on some waste place, its useful properties would be observed. 
Whether its effect in raising the temperature of the soil, or 
lightening its texture, or deterring slugs and snails, or its direct 
fertilising qualities, commended its use to the first observer, is 
uncertain. It was employed, for one or other of these reasons, 
in the Middle Ages. 

More difficult to explain is the discovery of the nitrogenous 
value, of such substances as “ cony-clippings,” hair, shavings 
of horn, or woollen rags. Their effect is so slow that it might 
be imagined that it would escape detection. Yet they appear in 
the 17th century lists pf manures, and, as has been noticed, 
were bought by Hertfordshire farmers from London salesmen 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Seaweed was extensively used in counties where it was acces¬ 
sible, and in South Wales the practice is especially noticed. 
Another nitrogenous manure available in maritime counties was 
fish-waste, such as the “ putrified pilchards ” suggested by Sir 
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Hugh Plat. Memory of smells is peculiarly tenacious. Those 
who have once experienced the stench of sprats on fields in the 
Isle of Wight, sixty years ago, have not forgotten it. For more 
inland counties there were slaughter-house refuse and dried 
blood. The valuable properties of malt-dust w&re, as the lists 
show, early appreciated and more generally available. 

Seventeenth century writers provided farmers with a con¬ 
siderable choice of nitrogenous manures. They were less rich 
in their suggestions of substances containing either phosphoric 
acid or potash. Possibly “ snaggreet,” the shelly deposit which 
is mentioned by Child and Blith, may have been mainly valu¬ 
able as a phosphatic manure. Some phosphates would also be 
contained in Cornish sea-sand. Otherwise bones were the only 
available substance. Traditionally their value was observed by 
a Yorkshire master of foxhounds on the grass surrounding the 
kennels. At first they seem to have been roughly broken by 
hand labour on the farm. But by the middle of the 18th cen¬ 
tury if had become a trade to grind hones for agricultural use, 
and the value of boiling or steaming them was also recognised. 
Their use. as has been noted, was recommended by Blith in 
1658, and similar advice was given by subsequent writers in the 
17th century. The discovery of coprolites by Professor Henslaw 
(1845} in Cambridgeshire is comparatively recent. 

For potash, farmers depended entirely on ashes. Their use 
is recommended in all the early lists of manorial substances. 
Some evidence exists to show that an industry was established 
for their production and supply. Thus William Ellis, the Hert¬ 
fordshire farmer, speaks of a potash kiln in Buckinghamshire. 
It is also on record that, in the 18th century, Kentish hop- 
grov ts organised a system of collecting the wood-ashes of 
neighbouring cottagers. Essential though potash is, it is espe¬ 
cially valuable in its effect on some of the crops which were the 
latest comers in English agriculture, such as mangolds and 
potatoes. The field cultivation of potatoes, recommended by 
John Forster (1064), but not practised outside Lancashire on any 
extended scale till the last century, has owed much of its later 
development to the discovery of the Stassfurt deposits. 

Live Stock* —The illustrations given from agricultural 
writers of the 16th and 17th centuries, show that many of the 
triumphs of modern farming had been anticipated. The 
materials were already collected for the great agricultural ad¬ 
vance which took place in the last forty years of the reign of 
George III. It may be added that, as early ag 1645, the neces- 
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aity of securing to tenants the value of their unexhausted im¬ 
provements had been pleaded. Where so much had been antici¬ 
pated, one omission on the part of the “ Rustick Authours ” is 
striking. There is scarcely any suggestion for the improvement 
of live stock. On this side of their subject, writers are meagre 
and inadequate. None of them discuss the subject with any 
completeness, or with much regard for varieties of breed or for 
the different purposes for which animals are bred. Worlidge’s 
Syxlema Agrirulluiw (16(59), for instance, passed rapidly through 
five editions. But the subject “ of Beasts ” is dismissed in 8 
pages, while 106 pages out of the total number of 217, are de¬ 
voted to trees, orchards, gardening, bees and silkworms. The 
neglect of stock-breeding and stock-rearing was not unnatural, 
so long as little fresh meat was eaten, and so long as winter keep 
was short, and the stock herded promiscuously on commons or 
in common folds. But as the first half of the 18th century 
drew to a close, the practical obstacles were to some extent re¬ 
moved. The market for fresh butcher’s meat improved. Farms 
in separate occupation multiplied. Roots and temporary grasses 
were creeping into the rotations. When once the improvement 
in stock-breeding began, it spread with the utmost rapidity. 
Perhaps farmers adopted the principles laid down by Robert 
Bakewell (b. 1725; d. 1795) with the greater enthusiasm, because 
they were the first improvements initiated by one of themselves. 
Tbe movement owed nothing to book-farmers. It met the needs 
of a growing demand and affor ded an outlet for the natural bent 
of the genius of English agriculturists. 

Drainage.—Drainage was the only other essential to fanning 
progress which still lagged behind. It had been sensibly dis¬ 
cussed bv Walter Blith in 1619 and 1(552. But the Cromwe’lian 
Captain and Puritan, who brings Scripture to enforce bis argu¬ 
ment, commanded none of the modern applianc e. Otherwise, 
the inauguration of the movement for improved live stock com¬ 
pleted the necessary preparations for a great agricultural 
advance. 

In tbe progress of the 19th century Science played the 
most conspicuous part. Its continued aid offers the only reason¬ 
able hope of increased prosperity in the future. Its advice has 
been purged of the faults which originally brought book-farming 
into disrepute. But the history of agricultural literature in the 
times of the Tudors or the Stewarts is tit once an exhortation and 
a warning to 20th century farmers to keep their eyes open. 
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SCIENCE AND THE FARMER, 

Professor J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D., 
University of Aberdeen. 

The makers of new science have often been reproached for 
thinking more of knowledge lor its own sake than of “ the relief 
of man’s estate.” That this reproach is in general unjust may 
be proved by an appeal to history, for it is quite certain that 
most of the more striking inventions that have profoundly 
changed the life of man have sprung from very abstract re¬ 
searches. First light, and then fruits, as Bacon said. The 
■search for Principles always pays. But there is another answer 
to the unjust reproach, and that is to point to the ever-increasing 
body of new' knowledge which has direct practical applicability 
and yet is left unutilised. A perusal of the stimulating Report 
which Mr. V. E. Wilkins has recently drawn up for the Ministry 
of Agriculture* shows what a wealth of useful knowledge there is 
which is not iri general circulation: for hero we find scores of 
discoveries of obvious practical value to the farmer which are 
not being applied except by a few. This is partly because we are 
in many departments of life in process of transition from the 
empirical to the scientific; it has not become natural to the 
farmer to seek expert advice except from the veterinarian. It is 
all too characteristic of the Briton to stick to methods that yield 
tolerable results, instead of pressing on to new-fashioned ways 
which promise something much better. Another reason for this 
Gallio-like indifiorentv is that in days past valuable research was 
often, as it were, tied up in a napkin of technicality and hidden 
in the ground of a blue book. But we have changed all that. 
The record of recent scientific achievement which Mr. Wilkins 
has written is as clear as crystal and as interesting as a novel. 
It is a hand which science stretches out and it is for the 
farmer to grip it. When he does so he will find liis reward. 

The philosophy of the subject is plain. The nation’s higher 
progress fin the life that is more than meat) depends on improved 
health and increased wealth. But more w r ealth means greater 
command of the resources of nature, and the chief of these is 
food. The farmer is the fundamental food-producer, and thus 
progress largely depends on him. But British Agriculture is 

* Agricultural Research and the Farmer; A Record of Recent Achieve¬ 
ment. Published by II. M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kings way, 
W.C.2. Price 2s. 6d. net ; obtainable through any Bookseller ot direct from 
■ike Publisher 
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passing through hard times, and therefore Science steps in with 
suggestions which will enable the farmer to get better results 
with less expenditure of time and energy. We grant at once 
that other remediary measures are necessary, but here is an 
obvious one—how to be wealthy by being wise! Everyone wishes 
to succeed, to get some way on, to have production speeded 
up; and the Ministry of Agriculture meets this desire with the 
suggestion—“ Try some of our patent scientific levers.” It is 
a fair offer and one that may be trusted. Even if there be a 
difference between what can be done in the station at Rotha mated 
and what can bo done on a farm at Rothiemurclms, it is for the 
farmer to meet the scientist frankly and show whore the hitch is. 
Empirical lore is often marvellous, but it will lose nothing by 
joining hands with scientific research. Indeed, it is sure to gain. 

Let us take a few instance's of the new knowledge which 
promises new power. The soil is fundamental, of course, but the 
days of soil fatalism are long since past. To Dr. Russell and his 
school we owe a knowledge of the w r ays of making the soil 
young again when it grows exhausted, and of making it whole 
when it turns sick. For the soil is living to a degree that Liebig 
never suspected. Farmyard manure is becoming scarcer— 
thanks to motor transport—but there is plenty of straw. So the 
bacteriologist steps in and harnesses two kinds of bacteria to the 
task of rotting the straw. How well they do it may be inferred 
from the fact that an experimental plant has been devised 
capable, it is believed, of turning out 2,000 tons of straw manure 
per annum, at a cost probably under £500. This is just one 
example out of many; we might refer to experiments on green 
manure, on mnking erun^bly soil, and on curing acidity. We 
would rather emphasise the stimulating idea of scientific control. 
Tilth is something.of a mystery; analyse it—discover what it 
actually moans, physically and chemically—and a new day 
dawns: it can he controlled. The now’ work has also brought 
into prominence, ns we said, a new idea:—“ The soil is no 
longer looked upon as an inert mass of mineral particles; it is a 
great living complex, teeming with countless millions of living 
things each struggling for existence, and each having some 
influence on those complicated chemical changes on which the 
growth of all plants depends, and which in the course of ages 
have turned a stratum of bare rock into something approaching 
a vast chemical laboratory.” 

Just as the synthetic chemist has been like a conjuror shuffling 
the cards of Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitrogen and so forth. 
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and producing the most extraordinary " hands ” or novel 
carbon-compounds; so the breeder, since Mendel taught him the 
trick, has been able to produce new combinations which have 
made the world richer. Metaphorically he grafts on new charac¬ 
ters of value and prunes off old characters that are detrimental; 
and so we get Yeoman wheat from Professor Biffen of Cam¬ 
bridge, Plumage Archer barley from Mr. Boaven of Warminster, 
and Blue Cone wheat from Professor Percival of Reading. We 
may almost speak of the creative biologist, though he is really 
not more than the architect of tlio materials which are provided 
by Nature. “ A wheat giving a slightly increased yield, or 
better able to withstand the weather conditions of this country, 
puts money in the pockets of the farmer, and by increasing home 
production and thereby lessening our dependence on the 
foreigner, is a national asset/' The story of plant breeding is a 
romance, but it is also a recipe-book for getting rich. Take one 
of the least sensational inquiries, the Welsh study of the kinds 
of oats suited for different altitudes. There are varieties in 
common use among the farmers, but these turn out to be mix¬ 
tures of different strains, and therefore apt to be disappointing. 
What the Aberystwyth Station is doing is separating out these 
strains and selecting the best, which will then form the material 
for further improvement by breeding. When this is done each 
farm will be able to secure the seed best suited to the local con¬ 
ditions. The same thing is being done with the more intricate 
problem of pasture grasses. 

With a better understanding of the soil is associated a 
better understanding of the living plant, and botany comes 
to tin 1 farm, inquiring into the factors influencing crop 
yield, the meaning of the mysterious quality of immunity to 
fungoid disease, the possibility of stimulating cereals with elec¬ 
tricity, and so on down to details like the cause and cure of 
the “ mealiness ” which develops in apples and pears that have 
been stored too long. It is safe to predict that in years to come 
the farmer and the physiological botanist will be close friends, 
with much to say to one another. There is the plant-pathologist 
too, wdth his advice on 44 finger-and-toe.” potato 44 scab," 
44 bunt ” in wheat, and all the terrible list of plant-diseases, 
including, of course, those like 44 big bud ” which are due to 
animals. Progress towards eradication and prevention seems to 
be very slow; but the life-histories of many pests are being un¬ 
ravelled and control is bound to follow. What has been achieved 
(we do not think the word too strong) of recent years is out¬ 
lined in Mr. Wilkins’ report ; we wish to emphasise the fact 
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(commonplace, if you like, yet not vividly recognised) that the 
days of submission to disease are over . The Research Institute 
on Plant Pathology at Rothamsted is, we understand, able and 
willing to act like a medical advisory centre diagnosing disease, 
and suggesting such remedies as the state of science can con¬ 
scientiously recommend. In all this there is great gain. There 
is a socialising of science (perhaps more advanced in agriculture 
than in any other field), and there is a transition from empirical 
lore, of which we speak appreciatively, to scientific control. 

This country is deservedly famous for its cattle and sheep, but 
there is no reason to believe that the output of meat is anything 
like what it might be. Moreover, the bill for imported feeding 
stuffs is far too heavy, amounting in 1919 to nearly sixty mil¬ 
lions sterling. Hence the importance of the Animal Nutrition 
Institute at Cambridge and the Eowefct Research Institute at 
Aberdeen. Nothing but patient experiment can determine what 
protein foods, for instance, are most profitable, and what pro¬ 
portions are best. An excess may be positively injurious as well 
as wasteful. Only in well-equipped institutes can security be 
reached in regard to such a subtle thing as digestibility; and the 
energy requirements of an animal can only be guessed at without 
the use of a calorimeter. We have personal experience to help 
us in regard to our own energy-requirements and capacities for 
digestion, yet we are continually making mistakes; how much 
more likely are we to err in regard to stock into whose feelings we 
cannot enter! 

Another question of profound interest concerns the minute 
44 accessory food substances ” or vitamins which are known to 
play an essential part in the health of man and beast. The 
subject is still very young, but it seems that cases of slow growth, 
digestive troubles, and lack of vigour are sometimes due to 
monotony and artificiality of diet. Thus the Cambridge workers 
showed that rye alone was an entirely unsatisfactory food for 
young pigs, but was thoroughly wholesome when supplemented 
by a handful of grass per day. Similarly, the Aberdeen workers 
found that the so-called 44 rickets ” of pigs depends not so much 
on a deficiency of vitamins, as on a lack of mineral matter. All 
these questions are intricate; they demand scientific precision; 
but they all mean money, and even on this ground only they 
are more than welcome. 

There is, however, reproduction as well as nutrition to be 
considered in enlightened animal husbandry. The see-saw of 
life is between the two. Thus there are important researches 
in progress which are inquiring into the occurrence of " heat n 
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in young heifers, into the factors controlling the formation of 
milk, and into the wastage of reproductive activity that is apt 
to occur in such domesticated animals as pigs, sheep, and 
rabbits. 

The Mendelian experimenters, in Cambridge in particular, 
continue to give most of their attention to such types as rabbits 
and poultry, for these are relatively inexpensive and breed 
rapidly. When secure conclusions have been reached on the 
phenomena of heredity in these cheaper types, they will be 
applied to cattle and sheep. There is, of course, much know¬ 
ledge already available, and it is rapidly increasing. If the 
farmer wishes to know how to prevent the occasional recurrence 
of red calves in his highly-pedigreed Aberdeen-Angus breed, he 
has only to apply to the Mendelian expert, or to think out 
Mendelism for himself. Or if the poultry-breeder wishes to 
tell at hatching the sex of his chicks, there is no difficulty in 
doing fhis when silver hens are mated with gold cocks, and in 
several other cases. There is money here too, for the breeder 
can kill off his unwanted cockerels at hatching, and rear double 
the number of pullets with the same plant. It is impossible to 
conceive of farmers not being interested in the clearly-expressed 
indications which Mr. Wilkins gives of the breeding-researches 
in progress in centres like Cambridge and Edinburgh, c.a.. the 
endeavour to improve the quality of Blackface wool, or to sift 
out coloured hairs from the fleece. 

With healthy slock there is always something doing, but sick¬ 
ness blots out the sun. Ho wo turn with expectation to the 
section of “ Agricultural Research and the Farmer,” which 
deals with animal diseases. There we find, as we knew we 
should, that science continues to tackle the hydra-headed mon¬ 
ster which seems never to accept defeat. Thus the Royal Veteri¬ 
nary College in London has been experimenting with a vaccine 
treatment of the ” joint-ill ” which carries off many young 'oals; 
with a scrum treatment of contagious abortion in mares: and 
with contagious inflammation of the udder in cows. Needless 
to sav, solutions are not picked up like blackberries, but the 
point is that the days of folded hands are quite over, and tha* 
the conquest of disease goes on. 

Just as the Aberdeen investigators- of “ Isle of Wight ” dis¬ 
ease in hive-bees recently had their reward in the discovery of 
a trachea-blocking mite, so in regard to other parasitic diseases 
of other and larger domesticated animals there is progress to- 
report. Thus there has been a successful clearing up of the life- 
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history of the round-worm which causes scouring in sheep and 
of another which lives in the intestine of fowls. It is very much 
to be desired that something definite should be discovered in 
regard to the lamb tapeworm, which appears so soon after birth. 
Its life-history seems to be peculiarly difficult, and here is a case 
where co-operation between sheep-farmer and parasitologist 
might yield results of national value. We cannot afford to leave 
any important parasite in the dark. 

We have not nearly “ sampled ” the whole of “ Agricultural 
Research and the Farmer ”; we have not touched, for instance, 
on the chapters dealing with fruit-growing and with dairying. 
We hope wo have said enough in our appreciation to excite some 
interest and expectancy. Frankly we must confess to some 
enthusiasm over this record of scientific achievement, for we 
had not quite realised the cumulative effect of a multitude 
of new researches all converging on “ the relief of man’s estate,” 
as Bacon phrased it. The biological control of life is here in 
progress before our eyes; and we submit that it should make the 
eyes of the farmer glad. 

Here is a treasury of new knowledge and the Open Sesame is 
half-a-crown to His Majesty’s Stationery Office. We have not 
had more interesting or more cheerful reading for many a day 
than this story “ Agricultural Research and the Farmer ’ It 
was, if an outsider may say so, a happy thought on the part of 
the Minister of Agriculture to devise such a record, and it has 
been accomplished by Mr. Wilkins with masterly workmanship. 
We should like to suggest several ways in which its value might 
be brought home to the farmer. 

(11 We are not fond of the saying “ seeing is believing,” but 
perhaps the reality of the new researches would be more widely 
appreciated if there were more opportunities for visiting the Ex¬ 
perimental Stations to see things actually happening. 

(2) Perhaps more might be made of the Shows and Con¬ 
ferences, where results could be exhibited so that he who runs 
might read. 

(8) No one would wish to interrupt a maker of new knowledge, 
but there is no doubt that an address from one of the discoverers 
about his own discoveries is very highly appreciated and ’.ever 
fails of far-reaching effect. It might not be altogether detri¬ 
mental to the discoverers themselves if such educational excur¬ 
sions were less rare. We know, of course, the splendid exposi¬ 
tory work of the Universities, Colleges, Stations, and County 
Organisers, but there is incalculable value in personal contact 
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•with the men who are actually making the new science. The 
Lieutenant is often admirable, but the farmers wish to meet the 
General. It is in such meetings that some enthusiasm is created, 
which may lead, for instance, to symposia in which the farmers 
can thrash out things for themselves, perhaps with a Professor 
of Agriculture as a referee. 

It is impossible to think of a winter-afternoon exercise more 
profitable intellectually and pecuniarily than going through a 
book like “ Agricultural Research and the Farmer.” And it 
adds to its own merits by giving a guide to detailed literature. 

It often looks as if there were some serious flaw in the con¬ 
nections which should bind the scientific expert and the farmer 
in co-operation. Perhaps this is in part due to the superiority 
of the pioneer scientists who queered the pitch by finding no 
place for the empirics, who retaliated by having no nm for 
them! The day for this is past. In many cases the empirics 
were and are quite marvellous, sometimes reminding one of 
physicians born with a flair for diagnosis. All the surviving lore 
of the old farmers is valuable, as long as it is not superstitious. 
Yet it requires to be rationalised and illumined, and the long 
and short of it is that scientists and farmers cannot afford not to 
join hands . In active co-operation in the quest for new 
knowledge mistrust will disappear and mutual appreciation will 
grow. 

THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Pbofessob T. B. Wood, C.B.E., M.A., F.I.C., F.R.S., 
Drapers’ Professor of Agriculture, and Fellow of Gonvillc and 
Caius College, Cambridge, 

Aorict'ltuhe has been a subject of academic study in the 
University of Cambridge for less than 30 years. Nevertheless it 
is by no means an easy task to describe precisely the earlier 
stages of its development. Like most of the newer departments 
of the University, the School of Agriculture in its present form 
has grown up gradually from small beginnings. 

Informal Beginning. —A windfall to the Exchequer, the fore¬ 
sight of a Minister of Agriculture, and the persistence of a small 
committee of enthusiastic members erf the University and of the 
neighbouring County Councils assisted at its birth. A hard- 
jrarkiDg staff, backed by the prestige of the University, and 
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nourished by private benefactions and by increasing grants from 
County Councils, from the Ministry of Agriculture, and from 
the Development Commission, have succeeded in establishing it 
in its present position. 

The writer, who has been connected with the School for 28 
years, welcomes this opportunity of setting out in the following 
paper his impressions of the development of the School in the 
past and his idea of the part it may hope to play in the future. 

When he made his budget in the spring of 1889 the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expected a licensing Bill to pass in 
the next session of Parliament. This Bill included a provision 
for extinguishing certain licences, and in order to provide a 
fund for compensating the holders of these licences the Chan¬ 
cellor put an increased duty on spirits. The Bill being subse¬ 
quently defeated, the Chancellor was left with an unexpected 
surplus which was handed over to the newly-created County 
Councils to be used for Technical Instruction. 

Many of the County Councils decided to spend part of their 
Technical Instruction grant, or “ whisky money,” as it was 
commonly called, on Agricultural Education, and at once a great 
demand arose for Agricultural Teachers, a demand which the 
existing agricultural teaching institutions were unable completely 
to supply. 

The President of the Board of Agriculture at that time, Mr. 
Henry Chaplin, now \iscount Chaplin, foreseeing that a defi¬ 
ciency of trained agricultural teachers would jeopardise the suc¬ 
cess of the campaign of agricultural education which his Board 
desired to foster, wrote to the Chancellor of the University, the 
late Duke of Devonshire, a letter dated 25th July. 1890 This 
letter contained what the writer believes to have been the first 
suggestion that a Department of Agriculture should be founded 
in the University of Cambridge. It was communicated by the 
Chancellor to the University, who at once appointed a syndicate 
to consider the suggestion and to report on its possibilities 

After nearly two years of discussion the syndicate presented 
to the University its report, which recommended the creation of 
a Department of Agriculture on a scale which the University 
were unable to accept for lack of adequate funds 

The Syndicate, however, did not accept defeat, but set to work 
to prepare a less ambitious scheme, of which more anon. Mean¬ 
time one of the members of the Syndicate, Professor Liveing, 
head of the Chemical Department, had in the long vacation of 
1891, organised under the late Mr. Henry RobinBon, of Downing 
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College, who had spent some time at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, a class for senior students who proposed to 
take up agricultural teaching. This class, which to the best 
of the writer's belief was the first agricultural class held in 
Cambridge, was attended among others by Professor John Per- 
cival, of Reading, Mr. R. H. Adie, now Secretary of the School 
of Agriculture, Mr. Cecil Warburton, Zoologist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and the writer. The instruction was not 
exactly systematic, but much valuable information was obtained 
by visits to Rothamsted, Woburn, Sawbridgeworth and other 
centres of agricultural interest. 

At the same time, Professor Liveing, and Professor Hughes, 
head of the Geological Department, had begun negotiations with 
representatives of a number of neighbouring County Councils, 
among whom were Mr. Albert Pell of Northamptonshire. Mr. 
Arthur Sperling of Cambridgeshire and Mr. Howard C-oote of 
Huntingdonshire. These gentlemen constituted an informal 
Committee, the Cambridge and Counties Agricultural Education 
Committee, which was assisted in its deliberations by the late 
Mr. A. E. Brooke-Hunt, Educational Inspector of the Board of 
Agriculture. With the aid of a small capital grant from the 
Cambridge Comity Council for equipment, and small annual 
grunts from that Comity Council, from other neighbouring 
counties, and from the Board of Agriculture, this Committee 
began in January, 1898, to give an organised course of instruc¬ 
tion in agricultural science. Professor Liveing was Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Committee, Mr. Albert Pell, Chairman, and 
Mr. Henry Robinson the only full time officer. Headquarters 
were in rooms lent by Professor Liveing in the basement of 
the chemical laboratory, where Mr. Robinson gave lectures and 
practical classes in agricultural chemistry. Professor Hughes 
gave a special course of lectures on agricultural geology, illus¬ 
trated by frequent field excursions. Agricultural botany was 
taught by Mr. I. If. Burkill, of Caius College, now Director of 
the Botanic Gardens at Singapore. There were seven students, 
all scholars of one or other of the contributing County Councils. 
Only two of them were members of the University. The Com¬ 
mittee maintained a room in St. Mary’s Passage as a reading 
room and library. Meantime, the second report of the Syndicate, 
recommending the institution of a Diploma in Agrigulture, was 
accepted by the University in November, 1898. and the first 
Diploma was awarded in July, 1894, on the results of exami¬ 
nations held in that month. 
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This was the state of things when the writer returned to Cam¬ 
bridge as successor to Mr. Henry Eobinson in-January, 1894, 
his duties being to act as Secretary to the Committee, to teach 
agricultural chemistry, and to supervise three manurial experi¬ 
ment stations, which had been established by neighbouring 
County Councils, namely, Higham and Lavenham in West Suf¬ 
folk and Bramford in East Suffolk. The latter was notable as 
the only station in the writer’s experience where phosphatic 
manuring failed to produce any appreciable effect even on the 
turnip crop. 

Financial Difficulties. —For some time financial support 
horn the Counties was so fitful that the Committee repeatedly 
iound itself in financial straits, and on one occasion in 1897, 
Professor Liveing, the Treasurer, called a special meeting at 
his house at which the winding up of the Committee’s venture 
was seriously discussed. In the course of the next year, how¬ 
ever, largely through the instrumentality of the Cambridge 
County Council and the personal efforts of the late Mr. Austin 
Keen, its Organising Secretary for Education, county contribu¬ 
tions were put on a more permanent footing, the County Coun¬ 
cils of Cambridge and 9 other neighbouring counties agreeing 
to contribute annually a definite percentage of their Technical 
Education grant, and to appoint tw ; o representatives on the 
Committee. The Committee agreed to accept scholars from 
these counties on favourable terms, to supervise local experiment 
stations, to provide summer courses for elementary teachers, and 
to supply local lectures in the counties, the last two items in 
collaboration with the Local Lectures Syndicate of the Univer¬ 
sity. This arrangement provided an annual County Council 
subvention of about £750, which through the good offices of the 
late Mr. A. E. Brooke-Hunt, the very sympathetic inspector of 
the Board of Agriculture, was suppplemonted by an increased 
Government grant. This proved to be the turning point of the 
development of agricultural education in Cambridge—the record 
from that time is one of continual development. 

In 1896 the University had received its first benefaction for 
agriculture in the form of the endowment for 21 years of a Lec¬ 
tureship in the History and Economics of Agriculture by the late 
Sir Walter Gilbey. Its increased permanent income also enabled 
the Committee to appoint in 1897 an experimental assistant to 
take charge of the supervision of local experimental work. 

During the years 1896 to 1899, progress was steady The 
number of students rose to 20. The increased staff found time 
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for a certain amount of research both in the laboratory and in 
the field. The number of local experiment stations in 1899 had 
risen to over 50, scattered widely throughout the contributing 
counties, and plant breeding experiments had been begun in a 
small garden behind the Cambridge Technical Institute in East 
Road lent by the Joint Education Committees of the County and 
Borough of Cambridge. 

Formal Foundation. —It was at this stage that the University 
took over the control of agricultural education from the Cam¬ 
bridge and Counties Agricultural Education Committee. The 
events which brought about this important step are of some 
interest. In 1898, Sir Walter Gilbey offered to the University 
a second benefaction, a capital sum sufficient to maintain for 10 
years a lectureship in some branch of technical agriculture or 
agricultural science. The fact that this offer was accompanied 
by the condition that the University should recognise an exami¬ 
nation in agriculture or agricultural science as an avenue to a 
degree caused somewhat prolonged negotiations. Whilst these 
negotiations were proceeding the University received an offer of 
a third benefaction—from the Worshipful Company of Drapers— 
of the endowment for 10 years of a Professorship of Agriculture, 
on condition that the University would found and maintain a 
Department of Agriculture and would recognise agriculture or 
agricultural science as a subject of study for a degree. 

Both these generous offers were accepted in the early months 
of 1899 and the University took over the work of the Cambridge 
and Counties Committee as a going concern, the financial 
arrangements being greatly facilitated by the promise of an in¬ 
creased annual grant from the Board of Agriculture. A Board 
of Agricultural Studies was created to conduct the teaching and 
examining, and both the Cambridge and Counties Committee 
and the Agricultural Examinations Syndicate were dissolved. 
The diploma examinations were remodelled and the University 
recognised the first examination as a special examination for the 
ordinary B.A. degree. 

The Drapers 1 Professorship of Agriculture.— In the autumn 
of 1899 Professor Somerville was elected as the first Professor of 
Agriculture on the Drapers' foundation, and the newly 
constituted Department of Agriculture began work in October, 
1899, with a full time staff consisting of Dr. Somerville 
as Professor of Agriculture, the writer as Lecturer in Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry and Secretary, and Mr. R. H. Biffen as Lec- 
vkrlr in Agricultural Botany. This staff was housed in four 

02 
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small rooms in the basement of the University Chemical Labora¬ 
tory lent by Professor Liveing, and in a small room in the 
Botany School lent by Professor Marshall Ward. 

Within a year a farm of 140 acres was added to the equipment, 
Burgoyne’s Farm, Impington, 5 miles from Cambridge, being 
leased to the University rent free for 10 years by the late Mr. 
W. A. Macfarlane Grieve of Clare College. The farming capital 
of £1,500 was collected by public subscription. 

Under Professor Somerville this farm was stocked and 
equipped, local experimental work was extended by the estab¬ 
lishment of several experiment stations on a more permanent 
and ambitious scale, notably the “ manuring for mutton ” 
stations at Hatley, Cransley, and Trowse, and the “ schemes 
of manuring ” stations at Saxmundham, Hatley, Great Thurlow. 
and Thriplow. Laboratory research was also actively prose¬ 
cuted, chiefly in the direction of studying the composition of 
various crops. Biffen’s plant breeding work, endowed with a 
new weapon by the rediscovery of Mendel’s laws of heredity, 
made steady progress. The teaching was reorganised by the 
inclusion of systematic instruction on the practical side of agri¬ 
culture, and the number of students slowly but steadily 

increased. 

In 1902, Professor Somerville left Cambridge in order to 
fill the important position of Assistant Secretary in charge 

of the Intelligence Division of the Board of Agriculture. 
During his short stay his personal gifts and the success of his 
practical experiments had made an important contribution 
towards the establishment of the new department as one of the 
scientific departments of the University. He was succeeded by 

Professor (now Sir Thomas) Middleton, who, like his predeces¬ 

sor, left the chair of agriculture at Armstrong College. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, to come to Cambridge. 

Professor Middleton extended the experimental work inaugu¬ 
rated by Professor Somerville by including in the farm pro¬ 
gramme a very comprehensive series of variety trials of oats, 
potatoes, mangolds and other farm crops, and in collaboration 
with the writer, at that time Reader in Agricultural Chemistry, 
carried out an important series of feeding trials at several centres 
to test the nutritive value of different varieties of mangolds. 
Research work on the composition of crops was actively prose¬ 
cuted by the writer and his assistant, Mr. R. A. Berry, now 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry at Glasgow, and by Mr. 
Bitfen on plant breeding. The steady increase in the number of 
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students was maintained, and a number of men entered for 
the final Diploma course after having taken an honours degree 
in Natural Science. Such men readily obtained good positions 
in India and the Colonies, and Professor Middleton’s Indian 
experience was an important factor in encouraging a class of 
students of this type. 

As the number of students increased it became evident that the 
department was outgrowing its temporary home in the chemical 
laboratory, and the need of a permanent agricultural laboratory 
became pressing. The first step was taken at the Boyal Agri¬ 
cultural Society’s show at Derby in 1906 when His Majesty King 
Edward VII, who was staying with the late Duke of Devonshire, 
Chancellor of the University, visited the show and expressed 
great interest in the Department’s exhibit of new varieties of 
cereals in the Education building. The Duke soon afterwards 
consented to act as chairman of a special committee of the Cam¬ 
bridge University Association with the object of collecting 
l'20.000 to build an agricultural laboratory, the University 
having promised to provide a site adjoining the other scientific 
laboratories and museums. The Worshipful Company of 
Drapers, whose munificence had already created the Professor¬ 
ship of Agriculture, headed the subscription list with the offer 
of i'5.000 on condition that an equal sum should be promised 
immediately. This condition was fulfilled at the first meeting 
called in London by the Committee. Very soon afterwards, the 
Duke of Devonshire, who had initiated the scheme, died. His 
place as chairman was taken by the present Duke, to whose 
energy the ultimate success of the scheme w T as due. 

Meantime Professor Middleton, like his predecessor in the 
Chair of Agriculture, accepted an Assistant Secretaryship at the 
Board of Agriculture, which made it necessary for him to leave 
Cambridge in May, 1907. He wars succeeded by the writer, 
whose appointment necessitated a considerable reorganisation of 
the Department. Professor Middleton had taken charge of the 
teaching of Agriculture and the direction of the farm. The 
new Professor continued his teaching of agricultural chemistry, 
and the agricultural teaching and the farm were put in tha 
hands of Mr. K. J. J. Mackenzie, who had been Vice-Principal 
of the South Eastern Agricultural College. 

A few months later, the Drapers’ Company gave further evi¬ 
dence of their great generosity by increasing their annual grant 
and renewing it for a second period of 10 years to 1919. This 
enabled the University to create a second agricultural professor- 
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ship; and Mr. B. H. Biffen, whose distinguished work on the 
improvement of cereals had already begun to achieve practical 
success, was elected Professor of Agricultural Botany in the 
spring of 1908. 

The New School of Agriculture. —Meantime the Duke of 
Devonshire’s committee had continued their efforts, and in the 
autumn of 1909 the University Association was able to hand 
over to the University the sum of £20,000. The University 
assigned a site adjoining the Botany School and the Sedgwick 
Museum of Geology, and appointed a syndicate to supervise the 
erection of the building. The preparation of plans was entrusted 
to Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.B.I.B.A., and the contract for the 
erection of the building was given to Mr. William Sindall of 
Cambridge. The School of Agriculture was formally opened by 
the Duke of Devonshire on 26th April, 1910, though the staff 
and 40 students had been in occupation since January The 
building has proved satisfactory in every way and reflects great 
credit on both the architect and the contractor. Its total cost 
was about £17.500. The balance of about £2,500 was invested 
by the University, the income being applied to the payment of 
rates and maintenance. 

(To he concluded.) 


FARM BUILDINGS FOR SMALL 
HOLDINGS: 

VARIATIONS FROM THE NORMAL. 

Major H. P. G. Maule, D.S.O., M.C., F.R.I.B.A, 

In a previous article* a description and illustrations were 
given of a type of building with a single span roof for a 50-acre 
mixed holding, and it was suggested that if this type proves 
successful in practice further development might take place on 
similar lines. One of the objects of these articles is to draw 
attention to any new methods of planning and construction or 
any variant of an old method in order to elicit opinions on their 
merits or demerits, with a view to future improvement and 
evolution. 

* Farm Buildings for Small Holdings: A West Hiding Improvement, tills 
Journal, May, 1922, p. 113. 
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There can be little doubt that reform is needed in the planning 
dnd detail of new buildings, and perhaps more particularly in 
the reconditioning and adaptation of existing ones. Moreover, 
the present economic situation is such that any new building 
or adaptation work dictated by the necessity for improved returns 
must be carried out with the strictest attention to capital outlay, 
as well as to the cost of annual maintenance. It is therefore of 
real importance in the interests of practical farming that full 
publicity should be given to any now idea or variations from 
the normal, in order to separate the wheat from the chaff and to 
arrive at any definite facts which will assist both farmers and 
architects to solve the building problems of the future. 

This article deals with two other variants from the main nor¬ 
mal types of SO- to 50-acre holding buildings referred to in the 
previous article and has a twofold object: (a) to compare the 
West Riding Single Span Scheme with buildings now illustrated, 
and (b t to suggest that the types discussed here may be a valu¬ 
able guide in certain kinds of adaptation work. 

Figs 1 and 2 illustrate buildings on a ‘20-acre mixed 
holding, erected by the North Riding County Council, and show 
all the various departments of the farm grouped under a single 
roof. 

The main difference from the West Riding type is (1) that 
no real covered stock-yard is included under the roof, only a 
cattle shed of very small dimensions, w'hich. however, might 
presumably abut upon an open yard if desired; (2) that the 
centre of the upper part of the building is constructed as a loft 
giving ample floor space for the storage of hay, grain, cake, etc., 
and with access provided from the mixing floor below. In 
appearance the building is very similar to a south country straw 
barn, and it is this construction which suggests that the latter 
might in many cases be converted to a complete range of build¬ 
ings at comparatively small cost and with profitable results. 

The root store and mixing floor is placed centrally on the north 
side with exceptionally easy internal access to all parts of the 
building, and for direct and simple labour-saving planning the 
scheme in this respect is difficult to improve. The cow byre is 
placed centrally to the south with a feeding passage between it 
and the mix in g floor, and with direct external access. There is 
also direct external access to both Btable and loose box. 

In comparison with the West Riding Scheme it must be noted 
that the acreage of the latter holding is considerably greater, 
and that the type of construction is fundamentally unlike. The 
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provision of the loft immediately above the greater part of the 
area devoted to stock contrasts with the open roof of the West 
Biding Scheme, and it is the effect of these different treatments 
which it is essential to know. If the results are satisfactory it 
is not too much to say that a valuable contribution has been 
made both to the planning of new buildings and the adaptation 
of old ones. Hero again what is now needed is some record of 
the actual working results. If it is found in practice that the 
health of the stock does not suffer from over concentration in 
the effort to obtain a labour-saving plan, it is obvious that 
further development on these lines might well be found to be 
suitable to larger buildings for an increased acreage. 

It is sometimes difficult to know how to make the best use of 
old timber-framed straw barns, which are often in an excellent 
state of structural repair, or possess the probability of a long 
and useful life if adequately repaired or re-roofed. In general 
dimensions and appearance many are very similar to the North 
Biding Scheme and could be easily and economically sub-divided 
upon the lines indicated. 

Figs. 8 and 4 show the equipment of a 30-acie holding on the 
Stockton Grange Estate of the Durham County Council and 
show a very simple arrangement as far as plan is concerned, 
but a very different method of roof construction. 

Tn convenience of ground plan there is little to choose between 
the two schemes, the transposition of the stable and loose box 
being comparatively unimportant and probably governed by the 
nature of the site and approaches. The chief difference in plan 
is the position of the granary, here placed solely over the cart 
shed by raising the roof at this point (see Fig. 4b 

The roof has been constructed in the form of two parallel 
small single spans with a long gutter between carried over the 
central dividing wall, the granary as already stated being roofed 
at a higher level over the cart shed. It can, the writer thinks, 
be shown that a single span roof of modern construction could 
be built more economically in initial outlay than by the method 
selected and without the expenditure in annual upkeep of the 
long gutter between roofs, always a source of trouble and ex¬ 
pense, and particularly so in the neighbourhood of stack-yards. 
It may be that a single span roof was discarded on the score of 
exposed situation or because it was considered undesirable to 
put any floor over the heads of the live stock. If the latter is 
the true explanation it is again a point which can only be deter¬ 
mined by careful observation and continued practice, and the 
architect must be guided by the practical farmer. 
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If a covered yard is of such great importance both for in¬ 
creasing the head of stock and for the production of the best 
grade of manure as we are inclined to think, then it would 
appear that the West Biding type should give the best results 
on both counts, particularly in an exposed situation where in¬ 
creased shelter and warmth are imperative. If, uIbo, it can be 
shown that the provision of a loft over stock is not detrimental, 
provided adequate ventilation and cubic space are given, it would 
appear, that, the North Biding Scheme, with the single roof 
and large loft is the more, advantageous of the two described in 
this article for smaller holdings where the West Biding type 
would be too costly. There is good reason to think that in the 
matter of cost, by careful planning and now methods of construc¬ 
tion the single roof type might be the cheaper method and can 
be so constructed that there need be no fear on the score of 
increased annual upkeep due to exposed climatic conditions. 
Possibly some compromise between the North and West Riding 
types could be evolved giving a small covered yard as well as 
the loft space. 

Although those two examples cf concentrated planning are 
covered by different types of roof they may for practical purposes 
be regarded as the offspring of the same desire, viz. :—to reduce 
the labour in tending stock to the minimum. As such plans are 
widely different from the majority of small holding buildings 
erected during the past few years, and are approximate in prin¬ 
ciple to modern American and Danish methods, they may be 
considered of more than passing interest. This type of plan, 
carefully worked out. must be more economical than the open 
courtyard type with its increased amount of external walling 
and angles, gutters, down pipes, drains and larger area of 
ground covered, and it does undoubtedly fulfil the great principle 
of economy of labour in the concentration, preparation, and dis¬ 
tribution of fodder. For these reasons these Yorkshire and Dur¬ 
ham types are worth careful consideration, not only with regard 
to future small holding equipment, but also inasmuch as they 
represent in embryo principles which, if found successful in 
practice, might be extended to much larger acreages. 
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PHOSPHATIC FERTILISERS. 

E. J. Russell, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station . 

Phosphates serve at least five purposes in the soil:— 

1. They cause an earlier development of the young plant 
than would otherwise occur; 

2. They bring about a considerable development of # fibrous 
roots; 

8. They counteract the rankness of growth which is liable to 
occur on land richly supplied with nitrogen compounds; 

4. They hasten ripening and improve the quality of grain, 

5. They increase the feeding value of the ordinary fodder 
crops. 

They are more widely used than any other fertilisers, and the 
farmers of the United Kingdom alone purchase something like 
one and a quarter million tons each year. 

Bones.—The oldest form of phosphate used on the farm is 
obtained from bones. In old days raw bones themselves were 
much used. Under modern conditions the fat and often the 
gelatine are first removed, these having considerable commercial 
value, and the residues are then ground for manure. Some¬ 
times also the bones are treated with sulphuric acid to mak* the 
phosphates more soluble. There are thus four bone products 
obtainable by the farmer :— 

(a) Raw bones , containing the whole of the material, includ¬ 
ing fat and gelatine ; 

ib) Bone-mealy containing the gelatine, but not the fat; 

(c) Steamed bone floury containing neither gelatine nor fat; 

(d) Dissolved boneSy being raw bones or bone-meal treated 
with sulphuric acid. 


Typical analyses are 
constituents):— 

as follows 

(the figures being percentage 


/ 

E([U ival nit. 

r — — 

Phosphoric 

Equivalent 



to 

Acid. 

to tricalcic 


Nitrogen . 

Ammonia. 

0,). 

phosphate. 

Raw English botieH. 

5 

6 

22 

48 

Bone-meal . 

3*5-4 -5 

4*2-5*4 

20-25 

43-55 

„ „ usual analysis .. 

3*75 

4*5 

20*6 

45 

Steamed bone flour. 

1-2 

1-2*5 

25-32 

55-69 

Dissolved bones . 

2-3 

2*3-3* 8 

15-16 

33-35 


Bone fertilisers are very safe, but they are generally less 
effective than the substances described below. They have not 
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proved as successful as superphosphate for turnips, or as basic 
slag for grass. Steamed bone flour, being very finely ground, 
has proved useful in dry situations; and bone-meal has given 
tolerably good results for potatoes and for other crops at Rot- 
hamstod and at Saxmundham, but at Cockle Park and Aberdeen 
it did not come out well. There is a belief among certain farmers 
that dissolved bones are better for the land than superphosphate, 
but no clear evidence has ever been obtainable in spite of much 
search for definite instances. On the whole we must conclude 
that dissolved bones are more popular than they deserve to be. 

Superphosphate. —Superphosphate is by far the most widely 
used of all artificial fertilisers. It is made by treating mineral 
phosphates with sulphuric acid, and is sometimes therefore re¬ 
garded as an “ acid ” fertiliser, but this is incorrect; well made 
superphosphate has no acidifying effect on the soil. But it is 
also important to avoid another common error—the assumption 
that the “ lime ” referred to in the full name “ superphosphate 
of lime.” behaves like lime in the soil and so obviates the neces¬ 
sity for periodical applications of true lime or limestone. Super¬ 
phosphate contains no true time, and the fact that it is being 
applied regularly to land does not in the least reduce the neces¬ 
sity for periodical applications of lime. What superphosphate 
does contain besides calcium phosphate is gypsum, and so much 
of this is present that tho practice of using gypsum as a fertiliser, 
which at one time was common, is no longer recommended. 

Superphosphate is usually sold on its content of water-soluble 
phosphate, but this is expressed in terms of tricalcic phosphate, 
thereby facilitating comparison with other phosphatic fertilisers. 
Thus, when a superphosphate is guaranteed . “ 80 per cent, 
soluble” it does not mean, as is often supposed, that SOpercent 
of the manure is soluble in water, or that 80 per cent, of the 
phosphate is rendered soluble, but that the water-soluble phos¬ 
phate in 100 lb. of the manui-e contains as much phosphorus (the 
thing the farmer really want3) as does 80 lb. of tricalcic 
phosphate. 

For Roots. —The most profitable use of superphosphate is on 
potatoes and on roots. For potatoes it is in practically all condi¬ 
tions the best phosphatic fertiliser we have, and dressings of 4, 
6 or even 8 cwt. per acre are often given according to the yield 
obtainable. In the north (Durham, Northumberland, S.W. 
Scotland), it has been recommended to use a certain amount of 
basic slag (2 to 8 cwt.) in partial replacement of the super-, 
phosphate. It is not desirable to replace too much, however. 
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as potatoes are liable to scab if alkaline conditions are set up by 
the basic slag. Further, it is not certain that heavy dressings 
of phosphates are always desirable for potatoes; in Devon 
experiments 400 lb. superphosphate per acre gave a somewhat 
larger yield than did 588 lb. per acre. 

For swedes and turnips superphosphate serves the admirable 
purpose of bringing them earlier to the hoe than would other¬ 
wise be possible. This alone often justifies the use of the 
fertiliser quite apart from the increase in crop and of feeding 
value. For these crops, however, basic slag is often equally 
effective in the north, though not always in the south; but it is 
always to be preferred wherever finger-and-toe is common. 

Mangolds commonly receive a dressing of superphosphate to 
bring them on earlier, but as a rule there is no point in applying 
large dressings; probably 21 cwt. per acre is all that is needed. 
Indeed there is some evidence that too much superphosphate 
has the undesirable effect of reducing the growth of the bulb 
and hastening the ripening of the crop, ?\c., the formation of 
seed. 

For Cereals ,— Another highly important use of supernhos- 
phate is in hastening the ripening of cereals, this being of espe¬ 
cial advantage in districts where the harvest is apt to be late. 
Thus in wet hill districts the harvest is sometimes a source of 
serious anxiety to farmers and there is a great advantage in 
expediting it. if only by 6 or 7 days. This has been done by 
giving a dressing of about 8 cwt. superphosphate along with a 
small amount (say § cwt.) sulphate of ammonia, to ensure an 
early development of leaf. 

Superphosphate is also used with advantage on barley grown 
after roots which have been fed to sheep on the land, especially 
when cake or corn have also been given. It counteracts the 
rankness that tends to be induced, improving the quality of the 
grain and increasing the strength of the straw. The same kind 
of action takes place when superphosphate is added to the nitro¬ 
genous top-dressing given to cereals in the ordinary corn-growing 
districts. Increased yields are obtained by applying nitrogenous 
dressings to corn crops in spring. There is, however, often the 
fear that the corn will be laid owing to the inability of the 
straw to carry more grain. Experience has shown that this 
tendency is frequently reduced by the addition of 1 to 1| cwt. 
of superphosphate to the dressing. 

Effect of Soil and Rainfall —As a rule dry sandy soils in the 
eastern and midland parts of the country, where the rainfall is 
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below 25 or 28 in., respond less to phosphates than the heavier 
soils. Thus superphosphate acts better on the heavy soils of 
EothamBted than on the lighter land at Woburn. It is com¬ 
monly observed on the light lands of East Kent that smaller 
phosphatic dressings are called for than on the heavier soils. 
While much depends on the soil a good deal depends also on the 
rainfall, and a sandy soil under 85 in. of rain will need larger and 
more frequent dressings of phosphate than a similar soil with 
25 in. of rain. With the higher rainfall also there is more possi¬ 
bility of substituting basic slag for superphosphate when the 
soil is sour or the slag is cheaper. 

Although the phosphorus in superphosphate is soluble in water 
it does not wash out from the soil; it becomes distributed and 
fixed. At Rothamsted it is possible to account for practically 
jJI the phosphate added during the past 70 years; some has gone 
iuto the crop and nearly all the remainder is still in the soil, 
only very small quantities having been washed away. 

Basic Slag. —On Grass Land .—Basic slag is pre-eminently 
the fertiliser for grass land, whether pasture or meadow, and it 
has effected remarkable improvement in cases where it is suit¬ 
able. it produces its most striking results on heavy land covered 
with poor herbage containing large quantities of “ bent grass ” 
which goes brown in autumn, giving a very parched appearance 
to the field. The best known instance is that of Cockle Park, 
where grazing capable of carrying only about 1 sheep per acre 
and producing only about 25 lb. of live weight increase per acre 
each season has been so improved that it now carries about 8 
sheep per acre and produces about 100 lb. of live weight increase. 

■The improvement is effected through the agency of the wild 
white clover which begins to develop soon after the slag is 
applied. It is therefore essential that the conditions should 
favour this plant, and for this reason it is wise to adopt a bold 
policy and give a substantial dressing of slag at the outset. 
Where drainage is necessary this must receive attention, but 
there are instances where the wetness of the grass is due not so 
much to faulty natural drainage as to a mat of moss or decaying 
vegetation which impedes the soaking away of the water. In 
such cases the unslagged land may remain wetr while on the 
slagged land the mat disappears and the water gets away 
naturally. 

It is sometimes supposed that slag acts well only if there is 
heavy rainfall, but this is shown not to be the case by the Essex 
experiments conducted by Professor 6. Scott Robertson. Al- 
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though the rainfall is not particularly high, slag has improved 
the yield of hay, raising it from 10 cwt. per acre on the 
unmanured to 20 cwt. per acre on the slagged land in 
one of the poorest fields, and from 80 cwt. on the un¬ 
manured to 40 cwt. per acre on the slagged land in one of the 
best fields. Here also the chief improvement is in the type of 
herbage; the clover increases considerably, and the land is more 
completely covered with vegetation, with the result that its tem¬ 
perature is lower in summer, there is less wastage of water by 
evaporation, and in consequence the crop has a larger available 
supply of water. 

Basic slag does not produce these striking results on all types 
of grass land. Where the herbage is already good enough to 
carry three, four or more sheep per acre each season there is 
less room for improvement; this is the case at Rothamsted. and 
in consequence the grazing experiments are less impressive than 
at Cockle Park. Similarly the yield of hay on the unslagged land 
is above that on most Essex slagged plots; hence the improve¬ 
ment is less marked. Further, on light land there is sometimes 
only little improvement until kainit is added; the combination 
of slag and kainit then gives a better herbage and larger yields, 
but there is not always a profit. So on hill land the value of 
the improvement effected by the slag does not always repay the 
cost to the farmer; the fault here is not always with the slag, 
but sometimes with the system of management of the grazing. 

On Amble Land .—Although basic slag iB best known for its 
effects on grass .land it has in many cases proved useful on arable 
land also. In the north of England and in Scotland it is recom¬ 
mended for use on swedes and turnips, either in partial or com¬ 
plete replacement of superphosphate, especially where finger- 
and-toe is common. In the south and west of England it has 
not generally given as large crops as superphosphate, though 
under favourable conditions of price it has sometimes proved 
equally profitable. 

Types of Slag .—There are at present three types of slag on 
the market. (1) The old Bessemer slag with which the Cockle 
Park experiments were carried out. This contains total phos¬ 
phorus equivalent to 88 to 42 per cent, of tricaleic phosphate, 
with a solubility of 85 per cent, by the official citric acid test. 
Nowadays this type of slag is not common, but a certain amount 
is still produced in this country, and some is imported from 
abroad. It seems, howeyer, improbable that large supplies will 
be maintained. 
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(2) The present-day open-hearth slag of high solubility con¬ 
taining phosphorus equivalent to 15 to 85 per cent, of tricalcic 
phosphate, and therefore poorer than the old Bessemer slag. 
There is no reason to suppose that anything except the phosphate 
has fertiliser value, and in comparing these slags with the old 
it is usual and probably sound to do so on the basis of equal 
phosphate content. Experiments made on these lines indicate 
that the phosphate in the high soluble slag has on the whole the 
same agricultural value as that in the Bessemer; in other words, 
a dressing of 10 cwt. per acre of a 20 per cent, high soluble slag 
could be expected to have approximately the Bame effect on 
grass land as 5 cwt. per acre of a 40 per cent. Bessemer slag. 

f3) Some of the open-hearth slag, while containing the same 
amount of total phosphorus as the preceding material, has a 
much lower solubility according to the official test. It is not yet 
clear that there is any great difference between slags of some 
00 per cent, and those of 80 per cent, solubility, but it does 
appear that those of 80 per cent, and still more so those of 20 per 
cent, solubility are less effective. In the Essex experiments the 
low soluble' slags were less reliable than those of high solub'lity; 
sometimes they acted well and sometimes they did not. There 
is evidence that they are slower in action than the high soluble 
slags, and hence they should bo given time and not expected to 
work in a hurry; they should he applied in autumn and used 
preferably in districts of sufficient rainfall. Out of 41 experi¬ 
ments with both types of slag coming under review during the 
dry season of 1921. 15 of the high soluble were effective, but 
only 9 of the low soluble. 

The comparison of prices of slag and superphosphate is ren¬ 
dered easy by the circumstance that both are sold on the basis 
of their phosphate content, and although the actual compounds 
di$'er in the tvo fertilisers, they are each expressed in terms of 
the standard tri-calcic phosphate. Thus, as already explained 
“80per cent, superphosphate ” means that 100 lb. of the super¬ 
phosphate contains as much phosphorus as is present in 80 lb. 
of the standard tri-calcic phosphate. So a “20 per cent, slag ” 
contains in 100 lb. as much phosphorus as does 20 lb. of the 
standard tri-calcic phosphate. If therefore 80 per cent, super¬ 
phosphate is offered at M 5s. each unit costs 2s. lOd.; while if • 
20 per cent, slag is offered at £8 each unit costs 8s. The price 
Bhould be worked out to include delivery at the farmer’s station. 

Solubility of Slag .—There is a further description of basic slag 
which often causes some confusion—the solubility. This figure 
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refers to the part of the phosphate which is soluble in the citric 
acid used in the official test. Thus a 20 per cent, slag of 20 per 
cent, solubility is a slag 100 lb. of which contains as much phos¬ 
phorus as does 20 lb. of tricalcic phosphate, and that 20 percent, 
of this phosphatic material is soluble in the official testing liquid. 
A 20 per cent, slag of 80 per cent, solubility would also cos.tuin 
in 100 lb. as much phosphorus as does 20 per cent, tricalcic 
phosphate, but, of this, 80 per cent, is soluble under the con¬ 
ditions of the official test. This test was designed for the old 
Bessemer slag and is not equally suitable for the present-day 
open-hearth slags; data for revision will be available when more 
field experiments are carried out. In the meantime farmers 
should regard the solubility figures as having a descriptive 
rather than an exact value; a slag of 70 per cent, solubility is 
probably quicker in action than one of 85 per cent, solubility, 
but it has not necessarily double the value as the figures suggest. 

Mineral Phosphates.—These have been used with good re¬ 
sults in the United States under the name of rock phosphate; 
they have also proved effective in France. In the Essex trials 
they gave promising results, though up to the present they have 
not acted as well os the high soluble basic slag. A number of 
tests are in progress in different counties and the results should 
be carefully watched by farmers. The present indications are 
that, fineness of grinding is important and that the value per 
unit of phosphate is less than in basic slag. 

(This article replaces in this issue the usual notes on manures 
contributed to the Journal by Dr. Russell.) 


GREEN MANURING. 

PART II. 

H. J. Page, M.B.E., B.Sc., A.I.C., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

The Mode of Action of Green Manures. —The effect of a 
green manure on the succeeding crop as compared with that of 
farmyard manure can be considered under three heads, accord¬ 
ing to its influence on (1) the supply of mineral nutrients to 
the main crop; (2) the supply of nitrogen to the main crop; 
(8) the physical properties of the soil—tilth, moisture-holding 
-capacity, etc. 
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(1) Effect on the Supply of Minerals .—Farmyard manure 
adds potash and some phosphates to the soil; and these being 
derived partly from feeding stuffs imported from outside the 
farm, are a gain to the soil. A green manure', on the other 
hand, only returns to the soil those mineral substances which 
it first took from it, so that before it can be equal in its effects 
to farmyard manure in this respect, it must be supplemented 
by mineral manures; there is, however, no difficulty about this, 
and indeed, it always pays to grow the green crops with 
mineral manures in order to get as large a bulk of green stuff 
as possible. Further, although the green crop only returns to 
the soil those minerals it took from it*, a deep-rooted green 
manure crop, by opening up the subsoil, will not only bring up 
from the subsoil mineral substances which on its decomposition 
will be added to the surface soil, but also, the ensuing main 
crop will itself have a better chance of penetrating into the 
subsoil with its roots, and tapping the mineral resources there. 
There is also some evidence that a green manure used in con¬ 
junction with raw mineral phosphate renders the phosphoric 
acid of the latter more readily available to the succeeding crop. 

(2) Effect on the Supply of Nitroycn .—Farmyard manuie 
similarly adds to the soil large quantities of nitrogen. Much 
of this nitrogen has been purchased, either in the form of 
cake, or as manures used for the growth of roots or forage crops. 
The nitrogen in green manures, on the other hand, may be 
wholly, or largely a clear gain. Thus a. leguminous crop collects 
from the atmosphere large amounts of nitrogen, which are 
added to the soil, when the crop is turned in. An average crop 
of vetches may easily add to the soil as much nitrogen as 
10 tons of stable manure to the acre. Even a non-legummous 
crop, though incapable of fixing atmospheric* nitrogen, saves 
nitrogen for use by the subsequent main crop, by absorbing 
from the soil nitrates which would otherwise be lost in the 
drainage water. Green manures therefore may be regarded 
as comparing not unfavourably with farmyard manure as a 
rneaus of adding nitrogen to the soil. The relative advantages 
of green manures and of fallowing on stiff soils are not definitely 
known. Fallowing is known to have a very beneficial effect on 
the biological processes of nitrification and nitrogen fixation, 
both of which are depressed by a growing crop, but on the other 
hand,, the accumulated nitrate of a bare fallow may be lost by 
leaching in the autumn. Probably the best plan on soils which 
are known to benefit by a bare summer fallow is that already 
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mentioned as used in Essex, namely, to fallow during the dry 
summer months, and sow a green manure in early autumn to 
*ave the accumulated nitrates from leaching. 

It is not, however, certain that the nitrogen added to soil 
by green manures is always as readily available to the follow¬ 
ing crop as that of farmyard manure. This is a point upon 
which further investigation is needed; the results of the 
Woburn experiment already quoted illustrate this aspect. 
Although the amount of nitrogen added to the soil by vetches 
was found to be markedly superior to that added by mustard, 
and although analysis of the soil showed that after vetches it 
was indeed licher in nitrogen than after mustard, yet the wheat 
after mustard was always a bigger crop than after vetches 
Evidently there is some factor operating in the light land at 
Woburn to limit the availability of the nitrogen buried with 
the green crop, a factor which is apparently not operative in 
Bothamsted soil. % 

Although the nitrogen question is one which undoubtedly 
bulks large in the value of farmyard manure, and of 
green manures, it is not the indispensable factor in 
eithei. There is no reason to suppose that the require¬ 
ments of a crop for nitrogen, as for minerals, cannot be 
adequately met by an enlightened use of artificials. As stated 
before, it is as a source of organic matter—“ humus ”—that 
farmyard manure must be chiefly prized, and it is similarly as 
a source of humus and by their effects on the physical pro¬ 
perties of the soil that green manures must stand or fall. 

(3) Effect on the Supply of Moisture mid on the Physical 
Properties of the Soil .—We do not know definitely whether, bulk 
for bulk of dry matter, green manures are as efficient as farm¬ 
yard manures as sources of humus, nor whether the humus 
produced from both is of the same character. These are ques¬ 
tions which can only be answered after much more work has 
been done on the general question of humus formation and the 
nature and properties of humus, and in the meantime we can 
only assume that humus can be equally well derived from 
either, and that once formed it will have the same effects in 
both cases in improving the physical condition of the soil. It 
is evident then that the difference between farmyard and green 
manures will be due to the difference in their mode of prepara¬ 
tion and application. The essential difference is of course that 
4;he farmyard manure is made off the land, and is usually applied 
only when decomposition is well in hand, whereas the green 
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manure is actually grown on the land to which it is to be 
applied, and is so applied in an undecomposed state. During 
the growth of the green crop important effects are exerted on 
the moisture content of the soil; on the one hand the trans¬ 
piration of water by the growing crop dries out the soil, and 
light showers may not reach its surface; on the other hand, 
the surface of the soil is screened from the direct action of 
frost, the beating of rain, and the sun’s rays. Whether these 
actions are beneficial or the reverse, depends, among other 
things, on the type of soil and the time of year. 

The drying effect of transpiration will be of little consequence 
in the cooler part of the year or on a soil well supplied with 
moisture, but may be decidedly harmful on a light soil or in a 
very dry season. The screening of the soil from frost and the 
beating down of the rain may do no harm, or even be positively 
beneficial, on a light soil, while a heavy soil may suffer by 
being screened from frost, though it also probably benefits by 
being saved from the beating down of heavy rain. Further, 
the incorporation in the surface soil of undecayed plant material 
mechanically opens up the soil, and at the same tibie the 
capillary channels connecting the subsoil water with the sur¬ 
face are broken. These also are effects which may be beneficial 
or the reverse according to circumstances. \ stiff cold wet soil 
benefits greatly by the improved drainage caused by this open¬ 
ing up, especially in the wet months of the year, but a light 
sandy soil which is already too open may be harmed unless the 
buried crop rots sufficiently quickly to lose its fibrous structure 
before dry hot weather comes round. 

Again, even after the buried crop has thoroughly rotted, the 
effects of its previous growth may persist and influence the 
growth of the succeeding crop, either as a result of the drying 
out of the soil previously mentioned, or in the case of a deep- 
rooted green crop, by opening up the subsoil and enabling the 
ensuing crop to draw on supplies of subsoil water which it 
would not otherwise obtain. A striking illustration of this 
•effect of a deep-rooted green manure crop is reported by 
Schultz, to whose pioneer work at Lupitz, in Saxony, so much 
of our knowledge of the principles of greSn manuring is due. 
Schultz grew potatoes on plots which had previously been 
green manured with lupins, and on adjacent plots which had 
received a dressing of farmyard manure of equal nitrogen con¬ 
tent. The crops of potatoes were weighed and the depth to 
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which their roots penetrated was -also determined. The results 
obtained were:— 


Depth of routing awl yield* of Potatoes after green manuring with lupins. 
Schultz — Lupitz. (Light sawly soil). 

After After farmyard 
1 aphis. manure. 

Depth of penetration of roots ... ... 47 in. 15*17 in. 

Yield of tubeis per acre ... .. 1) tons 6 tons 


In a similar experiment with rye the results were: 


Rye ajt< r potatoes Rye on poor 
Rye after and heavy rfrrmny a raid e 

lupins. of artificials. land. 

Height above ground... 47-06 in 27-37 in. 20-35 in. 

Depth of roots. 45 in. 21) 24 in. 16 in. 

Yield of grain per acre 27 % bush. 12 bush. 9J hush. 


Space does not permit of a more detailed discussion of the 
mode of action of green manures, but it is hoped that the above 
remarks will servo to illustrate not only some of the reasons why 
under suitable conditions green manuring may have such bene¬ 
ficial results as it is known to have but also, how the attainment 
of success with green manures depends on a careful consideration 
of the actual conditions of soil, climate, etc., in the locality con¬ 
cerned. We thus come finally to the consideration of those prac¬ 
tical questions on which ultimately the success of any system of 
manuring depends. We have seen that it is possible to obtain con¬ 
siderable crop increases by green manuring, and indeed that in 
certain districts in this country the system is used with success, 
and we have examined the factors which are operative in deter¬ 
mining the action of green manures. What we now have to con¬ 
sider is how existing knowledge can best be applied in practice. 
It is not surprising that different soils, and districts with different 
climates, respond differently to similar methods of gieen manur¬ 
ing, and the knowledge at our disposal at present does not enable 
us to do more than suggest what are likely to be satisfactory 
systems to suit specified conditions. Many more careful experi¬ 
ments are needed before one can say with any degree of certainty 
what is the best method under given circumstances. 


The Practical Problems of Green Manuring.— The practical 
problems fall into ftvo parts: gieen manuring may be required 
either to maintain the fertility of land already yielding profitable 
crops: or to build up the fertility of poor waste land or of land 
which is badly run down and in danger of being no longer profit¬ 
able to farm. In the first case, that of maintaining the fertility 
of the soil, it is obvious that the system adopted must interfere 
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as little as possible with the normal cropping. This rules out 
the possibility of giving the whole, or a large part of the growing 
.season to a green manure crop, and it becomes necessary to take 
advantage of the intervals in the normal rotation. Now in 
ordinary farming on a standard four-course rotation, the only 
intervals usually available will be : (a) From the wheat harvest 
until the roots are sown the following spring, and similarly after 
oats or barley when seeds have not been sown with them in the 
spring, (b) From the time the roots are lifted until the spring 
corn is sown. As regards (b) mangolds or swedes and main crop 
potatoes are lifted too late for a catch crop to be put in, so that 
it is only when these crops have failed or after early potatoes 
or white turnips that this interval can be utilised. 

Where a less rigid rotation is followed, as in market gardening 
districts, and even in ordinary farming now that the tractor has 
made possible much greater elasticity in rotations, many more 
favourable opportunities of catch cropping with green manures 
present themselves. 

Suitable Croj *.—It is thus clear that catch crops must be 
used which are able either to make rapid growth in the late 
summer and in autumn, or which can withstand the winter. 
The best crop to use depends very much on the district, but the 
widespread use of mustard is due to the very rapid growth it 
makes even on poor soils, so that if sown on the stubble in 
August, or oven early September, it will give a good stand for 
turning in before winter corn or when the heavy frosts come on 
in November or December. Other crops wdiieh are to be recom¬ 
mended in districts where they are known to do well, are rye, 
oats. Italian rye grass, buckwheat (which does well on poor light 
soils), rape (giant or ordinaryand thousand-headed kale; all 
of these in a good season may give a good bulk of green stuff by 
the end of the autumn. In the case where the crop can be grown 
on through the winter for turning under in January or February 
before spring corn, or even later, before roots, other crops to be 
considered are vetches, crimson clover, red clover, winter beans, 
late swedes or turnips, and winter oats, rye or barley. 

It is generally the case that a leguminous crop is to be pre¬ 
ferred to a non-leguminous one, by virtue of its power of gather¬ 
ing nitrogen, but the Woburn results show that this is not always 
true, and in any case, since it is bulk of organic matter, rather 
than nitrogen which is primarily to be aimed at, the crop should 
be chosen which will give the largest growth in the time available 
and then, other things being equal, preference should be given 
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to a deep-rooted, nitrogen-gathering crop. The system of green 
manuring already mentioned as finding application in the 
Biggleswade district, and elsewhere, in which the green crop is 
sown with the spring corn, and turned .under in the autumn or 
early in the following year, merits a more extended trial, and 
has the advantage that less rapidly growing legumes such as 
serradella, sainfoin, lucerne, and white, alsike, hop or Bokhara 
clover can be used. There is much scope for the trial of new 
crops not previously grow n to any extent in this country. Among 
such may bo mentioned an annual sweet white clover, Melilotua 
alba, var. arnma, which has lately come into prominence as a 
fodder and green manure crop in the United States. Some seed 
of this crop has recently been obtained at Rothamsted,.and is to 
be tried during the coming season. Soy beans also are used aa 
green manure in America and could profitably be tried in this 
country. One of the chief difficulties liable to be met with in 
green manuring is that the catch crop has often to be sown in 
very dry soil, with somewhat uncertain prospects of good ger¬ 
mination. Here again, there is much scope for the introduction 
of new r varieties specially adapted to give good germination and 
growth under dry conditions. 

When to Plouijh in .—A point needing careful consideration 
is whether green manures preceding a spring-sown crop should 
be turned under at the beginning or the end of the winter. This 
depends to a large extent on the district. On a light soil, where 
decomposition is rapid and leaching considerable, it is probably 
best to leave the crop above ground as long as possible. Such a 
soil does not suffer appreciably by being protected from the 
action of frost, while if the crop is turned under at the beginning 
of the winter, decomposition may have proceeded so far by the 
spring that a large part of the nitrogen will have been lost in 
the drainage water. The results of the Wisley experiments 
quoted above illustrate this point. On a stiff soil, however, 
rotting is slower, and leaching much less, while the mechanical 
action of the unrotted plant material in facilitating drainage 
during the wot season will be beneficial, so that on such soils it 
may be better to turn the crop under earlier, say in early 
Deoember, so that the heavy soil may be exposed to the "bene¬ 
ficial action of the hard frosts. 

Another practical point to be borne in mind is the minimum 
time which should elapse between the turning under of the green 
crop and the sowing of the succeeding main crop. In some 
cases failure of the main crop has been found to occur if the in- 
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terval has been too short. This may be due to some check on 
germination by the primary products ol decomposition of the 
green manure or to the action of fungi, but this harmful action 
disappears in a short time, and it may be taken that an interval 
of about one month is sufficient. 

Green Manuring for Land Reclamation. —In dealing with the 
second part of the problem, that of building up the fertility of 
waste or exhausted land, greater opportunity for green manuring 
is available. On such land, which with ordinary farming brings 
in little or no profit, the green manure can be grown as part of 
a special rotation in which the whole of a growing season is 
given up to the green crop, or a series of green crops. For poor, 
light sandy 6oils, in cases wheie the application of lime is too 
costly, blue lupins are a very suitable crop, and the results 
obtained in Germany by Schultz, and more recently in Suffolk 
and Notts., as already quoted, show with what success such a 
method may be used. Where lime can be applied, many more 
crops are available; field peas, horse beans, and the like merit 
consideration, and choice can also be made of such of those crops 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs, which are suitable to 
the soil concerned. 

Manuring of the Green Crops. —In order to get the best 
possible growth of green crops, a sufficient dressing of phosphate 
should alwuvs be given, together with potash if there is any 
indication of its being needed. A moderate dressing of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia w'ill also often be beneficial, in 
giving the crops a good start, especially for crops sown on the 
stubble, where nitrates will be at a low ebb. 

Method of Turning in the Green Crop. —With regard to the 
actual turning under <f the green crop, if the latter is very 
dense, it should be gone over in front of the plough with a disk- 
harrow or roller, or un extra horse should be put on in front of 
the team to help trample down the crop. It may also be neces¬ 
sary to fix a heavy chain on the plough and to use a disk coulter. 
As to depth of burial, it is generally found that shallow burial, 

5 in. to 6 in. is as good as, or better than deep burial. There is 
also Borne evidence that the rotting of the buried crop is expe¬ 
dited if a very light dressing of stable manure is ploughed in 
with the green crop. 

What Crops benefit most by Green Manuring. —There is 
some evidence that hoed crops such as potatoes, sugar beet, man¬ 
golds, and turnips, benefit more than others by green manuring* 
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and since the interval between wheat and roots in the ordinary 
four-course rotation is the one in which green manuring with 
catch crops can be most easily fitted, more attention should be 
directed to the use of green manure for these crops. Green 
manures for winter w heat appear also to be undoubtedly of great 
benefit, though it is apparently for wheat especially that there 
appears to be-some unceitainty as to the relative merits of legu¬ 
minous and non-leguminous crops. 

The Economic Value of Green Manures.— In conclusion, it 
must be pointed out that we are not in possession of precise data 
concerning the economic value of green manures. The fact that 
they find extended application in many places abroad and in 
special districts of this country is good evidence that their use in 
many circumstances is economically sound, but in considering 
them as an alternative to animal manures we are brought up 
against the vexed question of whether the keeping of animals 
merely as manure-makers is an economic proposition. There is 
no doubt that on light lands, the standard system of feeding 
green crops to sheep folded on the land will hold its own against 
green'manuring in many districts, but after all, there is a limit 
to the number of sheep any farmer can keep, and many specialist 
growers would prefer to do without them; moreover, some of 
the poor light lands like those of Suffolk are not suitable to sheep. 

On heavy lands it is often not practicable to fold sheep on the 
arable fields, and on such lands, if green manuring is not adopted, 
all the animal manure which is required beyond that given by the 
stock normally kept for fatting or dairy purposes, must be pro¬ 
vided by extra cattle kept primarily for the manure they p *ovide, 
or must he bought in. By going in for green manures, the 
farmer could wholly or partly dispense with these extra cattle, 
could reduce his area under roots and forage crops, and use a 
greater proportion of his land every year for growing marketable 
crops. Although in some circumstances a green manure 
crop itself may encroach somewhat on the time the land is avail¬ 
able for growing a marketable crop, it must be remembered that 
this may bo more than made up for by the increased crops ob¬ 
tained, and by the fact that in growing a green manure on the 
land to which it is to be applied, all charges for carting and 
spreading dung are avoided. With prevailing prices of feeding 
stuffs and of labour the cost of producing and applying animal 
manure to the land is undoubtedly very many times that of the 
same amount of organic matter and nitrogen applied as green 
manure. 
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COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
ENGLAND. 

The Eighth Meeting of the Council of Agriculture for Eng* 
land was held on 18th May, 19*22, at the Middlesex Guildhall, 
Westminster, The chair was taken by Sir Douglas Newton, 
M.P., K.B.F., who was elected Chairman for the year 1922. 
The Minister of Agriculture, Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, M.P., 
w r as present throughout the proceedings. 

Statement by the Minister. —At the opening of the meeting, 
the Minister made a statement on the agricultural situation, 
•covering the main items of importance since the meeting of the 
Council in December last. JTe referred first to the depression 
in agricultural prices which had come upon the industry with 
appalling suddenness. Farmers had, in consequence, been in 
great difficulties, and landlords had been unable to como to their 
assistance. Since January last, however, there had been signs 
of improvement. The help which had been given when things 
were really at their worst by the payments in lieu of guaranteed 
prices had certainly come at an opportune time. Of the 187,000 
total claims, 150,000, or 95 per cent, of the claims made np to 
18th July, 1921, were paid on 1st January last. Over 5,000 
more were paid in the first week of January, and nearly all the 
remaining claims had been paid by the end of January. 

With regard to the question of wages, the farmer could not 
possibly continue to pay the wages which he was paying a year 
ago in the face of a 50 per cent, decline in prices. The neces¬ 
sary reductions had been carried out through the Agricultural 
Conciliation Committees, generally, he w*as glad to s:i\\ in a 
spirit of goodwill and with very few disputes. There were 61 
Conciliation Committees in England and Wales in place of 89 
old District Wages Committees; 54 of those had made agree¬ 
ments, of which 44 were now current. Most of the agreements 
w*ere for long periods. 

The Minister then referred to the foot-and-mouth disease out¬ 
break, which had been the worst in the country since the year 
1883. Ho expected that it would cost not less than £1,000,000 
to stamp it out, although, having regard to the value of the live 
stock in the country and the nature of the disease, the money 
will have been w T ell spent if the disease is entirely eradicated. 
It had been stated that a large proportion of the live stock of the 
country had been slaughtered. As a matter of fact, there had 
been slaughtered, as diseased or in contact, 22,000 cattle, or 
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one-third of 1 per cent, of the total, 20,000 sheep, or one-tenth 
of 1 per cent, of the total, and 9,000 pigs, or one-third of 1 per 
cent, of the total. 

Turning then to the recommendations of the Geddes Com¬ 
mittee, which Committee, he said, had performed a very valu¬ 
able service to the country generally, reductions of the Ministry’s 
expenditure had been proposed which he had been unable to 
accept Before the Geddes Report, the Ministry had itself 
made a reduction amounting to about 86 per cent, of its expen¬ 
diture. The Committee, nevertheless, proposed further 
reductions and suggested that the live stock scheme, including 
the bull and boar scheme and the milk recording scheme, should 
be stopped. He had. however, been able to convince the Cabinet 
(hat they should be retained. As regards the grants for agri¬ 
cultural education and research, the Committee had suggested 
that, in view of the extra £1,000,000 which had been acquir'd' 
for Agriculture under the Com Production Act (Repeal') Act, 
there ought to be a big cut in the amount which we had been 
spending upon that subject before the grant had b 'en obtained. 
To carry out such a proposition, however, appeared to the 
Minister to involve a most distinct breach of faith with the 
agricultural community. He, therefore, with the aid of the 
Secretary for Scotland, whose Department was ; ffected in the 
same way, had been able to make his case good before the 
Cabinet, and the original grants for agricultural education and 
research were accordingly retained. The shaie for England and 
Wales (£850,000), as to the allocation of which the Agricultural 
Advisory Committee had been consulted, would be spent, as far 
as possible, on large and important services, s' ch as the proposed 
new institute for Veterinary Research. The Minister here out¬ 
lined the main items which the proposed allocation cove.ed. He- 
went on to say that during the last few months a good deal of 
work had been done for the relief of unemployment by means of 
land drainage work. A grant of £650,000 had b.en obtained 
for land drainage, of which about £400,000 had been spent on 
868 schemes which had been sanctioned. Ditches and water-, 
courses had been cleaned out and land rendered cultivable which 
formerly had been water-logged. To-day, about 8.000 men 
were being employed and valuable work was being accompli hed. 

Within the period under review, the difficulty as to milk prices 
had been settled, with the result that farmers got 2|d. per gallon 
more for their milk for the next six months than they would have- 
done under agreements many of which had already been signed.. 
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The duties on home-grown sugar had also been remitted, and he 
hoped that this would lead to the firm establishment of the sugar 
beet industry in the count)y. Then there had been a very 
valuable concession to farmers in regard to income tax. On the 
question of the burdens cn land, he agreed that rates were too 
high, and thought that land was unfairly assessed; and he was 
considering what means could best be recommended for dealing 
with the matter. He was glad to say that there were no very 
important agricultural bills now before Parliament. Two 
measures, however, he would mention : (1) a Consolidation Bill 
of the various Agricultural Holdings Acts, and (2) the Allotments 
Bill. Both weie admirable measures of their kind. He would 
conclude upon a note of optimism. We had been going through 
dark days, but he hoped and believed that there was a brighter 
future in store for the industry. 

Mr. Donaldson proposed, and Lord Bledisloe seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the Minister for his address. 

Importation of Store Cattle. —The first of the motions down 
on the Agenda, moved by the Earl of Northbrook and seconded 
by Mr. James Hamilton (Lancs) was as follows:— 

“That the Council of Agriculture for England reaffirms the resolutions 
which were passed at the Meetings held on 4th March and 22nd November, 
1921, to the effect that the existing restrictions on the importation of stoie 
cattle should he maintained 

Lord Northbrook said tint ho was raott anxious tint Canada 
should have fair play in this matter, and that any slur which 
the Canadian farmers might feel has been placed upon them 
should be removtd; and he was fmther ami us, like eveiy ofch^r 
Englishman, that any definite promise given by the British 
flovernment should be honourably fulfill d. But he thought 
that tho Council should also claim fair play for British agricul¬ 
ture and the faithful redemption of the promises which had been 
made on so many occasions to the farmers of this country. In 
vb'w of the position in which the matter now stood, he hoped 
that the Minister would be able to assure the Council that the 
Covernraent were not weakening on the question. 

Mr. James Hamilton said he could not make it too clear that 
there was no question raised as lo the health and soundness of 
Canadian cattle. The “ embargo ” was applied to all countries. 
The Act of 1896 keeps all store cattle from overseas out of the 
country. The present agitation hrd been raised with a view to 
reducing the cost of living. The argument of the agitation was 
that the restrictions on the importation of stores should be 
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removed so that they would become very plentiful and thus 
reduce the price of beef. The assumption was that the price of 
stores was a considerable factor in determining the price of beef. 
Sir Daniel Hall had pointed out in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission that the price of home-fed beef was determined by 
the price of dulled beef. The experience of the last two years 
had been such as io confirm this statement. 

Mr. E. G. (hrlcs (Norfolk) said that Norfolk as a whole was 
strongly in favour of lifting the ombargo so far as Canadian 
cattle were concerned. At a meeting held in Norwich in 
March last, when at least 1,000 farmers were present, 
four only had \o!cd in favour of the embargo. There were only 
two wavs in which a larger and cheaper supply of home-bred fat 
beef could be had, and these were (1) by admitting Canadian 
store cattle, or (2) by requiring that no calf suitable for rearing 
should be slaughtered under six months old. The latter method 
had the disadvantage of tying up cows with their calves for a 
time instead of producing milk for human consumption. 

Mr. J. R. Spraggon (Durham) asked how many of the.] ,000 
people at the Norwich meeting were farmers. A similar meeting 
in Northumberland had been reported to be a farmers’ meeting 
and was not. 

Mr. If. 11. Smith , M.P., said that the question at the moment 
was Canadian cattle, and it was important that the issue should 
not be clouded by reference to the cattle from other countries. 
He had been present at the ,meeting in Norwich to which Mr. 
Owles referred and could unhesitatingly say that the meeting 
was one of bona fide fanners. .Before altering his view, he would 
want more sufficient reasons why the embargo should not be 
removed, thus giving the farmer a belter chance in his business. 

Tn opposing the motion, Mm. Middleton stated that at the 
meeting in Northumberland to which Mr. Spraggon had referred, 
which was held in March last and presided over by the Duke of 
Northumberland, there were between 450 and 500 people 
present and only two voted iri favour of retaining the embargo. 
The Mother Country should not take as her motto “ Safety 
first.” It should be looking to the safety of her children as well 
as herself. Production should be founded on the principle of 
competition, co-operation and common sense. 

Lord Bledidoe asked whether the interests of Canadian 
farmers were to be placed before the interests of the majority of 
English and Welsh farmers, and whether, if the embargo were 
to be raised, Canada was to remain the exception to the rest of 
ihb countries of the world. He foresaw very serious difficulties. 
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diplomatic and otherwise, if any exception were commenced. 
Nine-tenths of agriculturists were opposed to the removal of the 
embargo which for a quarter of a century had assisted the cattle- 
breeding industry to an amazing extent and offered the country 
the greatest protection against starvation in time of war. Was 
the House of Commons, without any appeal to the country on 
the subject, going to decide the matter and remove the embargo, 
thus laying the country open to the dangeis which the Council 
knew would be awaiting it if such a thing happened? 

The Minister outlined the position of the Government in the 
matter, and said that he was quite content to abide by the decision 
of the Council. He pointed out that there was no such thing as 
a Canadian embargo, as such. The policy of taking no store 
cattle from anywhere overseas had been followed for the last 
twentv-six jears and had been extraordinarily successful. Till 
this year we had had practically no disease and our flocks and 
herds had sto&dtiy grown. Parliament would have no right to alter 
the deliberate policy, so long carried on by Governments, Liberal 
and Conservative, with regard to live stock, which was the most 
important side of 4 the agricultural industry, without real and suffi¬ 
cient reason. He then dealt one by one with the icasons that 
had been brought forward, and said that he saw no argument 
which would lead him to depart from the attitude taken up by 
his predecessors, and that he wculd speak and vote and do his 
utmost to defeat the resolution in favour of removing the em¬ 
bargo when it came before the House of Commons. 

Mr. (iconic Eduards , M.T., then spoke in ia\our of the re¬ 
moval of tiie embargo and said he did so in the interests of 
agiiculture. 

Sir Merrih IhirreU referred to Lord Northcliffe's recent speech 
and mentioned a statement which had appeared in the Times 
of l.*ith May, b, ing a. quotation from the Montreal Star . He W'as 
more prepared to place reliance upon that than upon statements 
of certain newspaper leaders. The value of the agricultural 
industry could not he measured by mere voting power. As the 
country became more and more industrial, so the value of the 
agricultural industry increased. All questions of agriculture 
should be outside party politics. 

Mr. II. German (Leics.), speaking as Vice-President of the 
National Farmers’ Union, representing 54 out of 50 branches 
and 600 local branches, said that the Union had a mandate from 
them to oppose the lifting of the embargo. He made the offer 
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to Mr. Smith and Mr. Edwards to come as his guests to one 
part of England which would be turned into desolation if Cana¬ 
dian cattle were admitted. He was also prepared to go down to 
Norwich and prove to the people of Norfolk that it was in the 
national interest that the embargo should be kept on. 

The motion was then put to the Council and passed by a vote 
of 60 against 11. 

Milk and Dairies Act, 1915. —The Right Hon. Lord Stracliio 
moved :— 

“That in the opinion of this Countii it is undesirable to amend or 
repeal the Milk and Dairies Act, 1915, before it is put into operation.” 

In moving this resolution, Lord Strachie said he thought the safeguards in 
the Act had been completely misunderstood. T'lie National Fanners' Union 
were proposing alternative legislation dealing with several complicated points 
and it put forward no suggestions for similar safeguards. The Act of 1915 
was a compromise and, like other compromises of the kind, would probably 
work satisfactorily. It was laid down in the Act that no Order should he 
issued by the Minister of Health except with the concurrence of the Minister 
of Agriculture, aiul also that Ordeis could not come into force until they had 
been laid on the tables of both Houses of Parliament for forty days, during 
which time objection could be taken to them. The Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, the Bath and West Council and also the Central Landowners’ 
Association had approved the cou.se proposed in the motion. 

Mr. U. C. Gardner (Wore-*.) seconded the motion and Lord Northbrook 
and Lord Bleduloe spoke in favour of it. Mr. J’. Donaldson (Oxford) opposed 
on the ground that the proposals which were now iu contemplation at the 
Ministry of Health were more in accordance with our present requirements. 
Mr. George Dallas considered that the interests of the community were for 
a pure milk supply, and that the Council ought not to attempt in any way to 
interfere with regulations which would help to produce such a supply, 
Mr. German agreed with Mr. Dallas. Ila thought that it was also necessary 
to provide a sufficient quantity of milk so that no child should he in want of 
it. The British farmer is prepared to put pure milk on the market, but the 
milk as it reaches the consumer is not as produced by the farmer. He 
thought it was the wrong time to bring up regulations which involve super¬ 
vision of a number of points, such as cleaning udders, washing hands, scalding 
buckets, etc., and he therefore opposed the resolution. 

Sir Daniel Hall , who was appointed to speak on behalf of the Ministry in 
the matter, said that the estimates of the cost of the Act of 1915 were such as 
to put the possibility of working it at the present time out of the question. 
The Ministry of Health would need £700,000 per annum for the Act, and the 
Tuberculosis Order, t which the Ministry were to operate side by side with 
the Act, would cost another £75,000 per annum. In these circumstances, 
another Bill had been prepared by the Ministry of Health, who had consulted 
the Ministry of Agriculture upon it, aud it was the Minister’s intention within 
tne course of a week to ask the advice of the Agricultural Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on the new proposals. 
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Mr , Christopher Tumor spoke as to the food value of milk, and the 
desirability of increasing its consumption and in particular of purifying the 
supply. Sir Merrik Burrell then moved the adjournment of the debate 
until the provisions of the new Bill had become available. Sir Arthur 
Hasleritfff seconded, and after some further discussion, the motion, to which 
Lord Straohie was not averse, providing the Minister of Agriculture and 
Parliament retained their powers of vetoing Orders, was put to the meeting 
-and carried. The Minister assured the fJoinicil that due weight should be 
given to the point raised by Lord Straohie. 

Wart Disease of Potatoes. - Mr. A. G. Daniels (Herts) moved :— 
*’ That this Council learns with the gravest possible concern that 
modifications of the Ministry’s scheme for the cvntiol of Wart Disease 
of potatoes are proposed ; and it is of opinion that any policy which 
reduces the activities of the Ministry in controlling the disease will have 
a detrimental effect and will militate against real economy and food 
production ; anti it fuither urges that the policy of 11)21 he pursued and 
embodied in an Order of the Ministry.” 

He understood that proposals to amend the policy of 1921 had been 
put forward in order to save 1‘o.OUO per annum on administrative expenses. 
The policy of 1921 had been carefully considered by the Potato Advisory 
Committee and had been approved by the Agricultmal Advisoiy Committee. 
The Ministry hud been doing adiniiable wink, and the 1921 policy would give 
them hotter opportunities to control the disease. The new pioposal was a 
retrograde M<*p. Jfr. A\ A*. Robbins seconded the motion. lie reminded the 
Council that in 1919 tin ie were ff,O0O oulbieaks of Wart Disease aud that in 
1921 that numbei lmd fallen to .”00, so that it might not be a real economy to 
save £T>.000 pei annum and scrap a policy built «*n lines which had ptoved 
successful. 

Sir Daniel Hall suggested that the grounds upon which the latest proposals 
were made were being rattier misrepresented. The change was not one that 
was proposed merely for the sake of saving £f>,000 per annum ; there 
was a definite change of .policy suggested. The original measures largely 
depended upon the fact that in certain areas in the country only immune 
potatoes could he grown. It was found that such a requirement inflicted an 
intolerable hardship upon certain of those localities, and the Ministry decided 
to concentrate their efforts upon ensuring that a supply of guaranteed pure 
seed should be secured for growers, whether the variety required was a 
susceptible or an immune one. That change of policy was common both to 
the 1921 policy and toftbe new 1922 policy. The diffeienee was that the last* 
named policy went still further in the direction of safeguarding the seed and 
let the other part of the administration go, thus effecting a desired economy 
The latest proposals, however, bad not been accepted by the Potato Advisory 
Committee or the Agricultural Advisory Committee. The Ministry were 
therefore considering a fresh revision which would be submitted in due course 
to the two Committees named, 

Mt\ Gardner , speaking as a member of the Potato Advisory Committee, 
said that he was not at all sure that the 1921 Order, which had never been 
put into force, would, if operated, give the same good results as were achieved 
under the old Order, 

The motion was then put to the meeting and passed. 
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All otments Bill. — Mr. J. Forbes moved :— 

‘•That this Council welcomes the introduction of a Bill to amend the 
Allotment Laws and gives its support to any measures which are designed 
to make land moie easily a\ailable Cor allotments and to improve the 
senility of tenure of occupiers of allotments.” 
lie said that there were to-day as many as 1,330,000 allotment holders in- 
England and Wales, and the great hulk of them were in industrial and urban, 
areas. The Bill was Jhe result of the recommendations of S Departmental 
Committee and ho urged the Council to give it all possible support. 

Mr, George Nic.holU (Soke of Peterborough) seconded the motion, and 
said that the way in which allotment holders had been holding on to their 
land since the departure of war conditions had been a great surprise to many 
who had been in touch with the woi k over a long series of years. Lord 
Bledisloe also spoke in favour of the motion, which was then put to the 
meeting and carried. 

Destruction of Rabbits.— Mr. Donaldson moved 

“That this Council regrets the delay of the Minister of Agriculture in 
introducing a Bill to provide for the destruction of rabbits, as requested 
by this Council, and is fuilher of the opinion that, as this body may be 
taken to be entitled to speak for County Agiicultuial Committees, which 
would iu fact administer the Act. any objection on the score of adminis¬ 
trative difficulties cannot ho regarded as warranting the non-introduction 
of the measuie.” 

He said that the rabbit pe*t was becoming a great nuisance to agriculture, and 
that the legislation asked for should he pressed on by the Ministry notwith¬ 
standing objection from the Comity Councils Association. That Association 
did not represent agriculture, and therefore should not prevail. 

Lord Bledisloe seconded tile resolution, pointing out that there was no 
opposition whatever from landloids in rcgaid to this question. Mr. Christopher 
Tumor also supported the resolution. 

The Minister said that it was not fair to say that the Bill had been turned 
down by the County CuutkiIs Association. The need for economy at the 
present tune is imperative, and he debited t-» have the coin urrenco of the 
Association as the expense would have to be homo by tbe Comity Councils. 
The* Association had a meeting oh 24th Ma\, and he.* hoped, alter their 
reply, to he in a position to push the matter forwaid. Lord Strarhie said on 
behalf of the County Councils Association Unit they were not hostile to the 
pioposal hut only anxious as to the eost ol the measure. The motion was 
them put to the meeting and earned. 

Reports. -The Council received the Kepoit of the Sub-Committee to 
rounder the question of providing further cicdit facilities for farmers, the 
Halt-yearly Beport (No. 3) of the proceedings of the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee (printed at p. 257), and the Mcmoiandum which the Ministry hud 
prepared containing their pioposal* to make the Annual Agricultural iiotums 
compulsory. In moving the reception of the hist-named Iteport, i/r. jCt. 
Rea (Northumberland) said that the report was not by any menus so far- 
reaching as the Bub-Committee would have liked to make it. They were 
guided by two important principles, the iirst to get something done quickly r 
and the second to avoid heavy expenditure. The recommendations in the 
report followed those principles. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COM¬ 
MITTEE FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The following is the half-yearly report (No. 8) of the Agri¬ 
cultural Advisory Committee for England and Wales to tne 
Councils of Agriculture for England and Wales, on the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Committee :— 

Since the date of the last report,* the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee has met seven times, two of the meetings being 
special meetings to consider the position in regard to Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease. The following subjects were considered, with 
the results stated :— 

(1) Restrictions on Exportation of Artificial Fertilisers.— 

In the last IN' port it was stated that the question of the final removal of these 
restrictions had been brought before the Committee, and consideration deferred 
by it fur a month. It had in the first place been explained that an Order m 
Council under the Fertilisers (Temporary Control of Export) Act, 1020, pro¬ 
hibited the export of sulphate of ammonia, superphospate, basic slag, and 
compound manures containing any of these, except by licence of the Board of 
Trade. An open general licence had already been issued authorising export 
of sulphate of ammonia. 

The restrictions had been imposed at a time when the stocks of fertilise!s 
in the country were levs. This position hud altered ; large stocks had accumu¬ 
lated, and manufacturers wore making an insistent demand to be allowed to 
export. The only feitiliser that was, as a matter of fa<-t. really being restricted 
in (‘Xpert was high grade* basic slag ; and now about filio tons were required 
to be exported. It, was represented that this could be allowed without injury 
to agriculture. If there was likely to be a shortage of slag in this country 
it was considered that the restrictions could be reimposed. The Committee 
agreed to the Ministry advising the Board of Trade to allow' exportation as 
suggested, the position in regard to the supply and home requirements of 
artificial fertilisers to be kept under observation from week to week. 

(2) Importation of Goats for Breeding Purposes.— The British 
Goat Society had asked permission to import pedigree goats for the purpose 
of improving the breed of animals in this country. No iiupoitution had been 
made since 1003, and it was suggested that the time had arrived when another 
importation under suitable conditions of quarantine might L>e effected. It 
was agreed that the request might be acceded to, the British Goat Society 
purchasing the animals to be imported and arranging the importation as their 
own affair, the Ministry prescribing the uecossary quarantine and conditions 
of importation. 

(3) Proposed Rabbit Pest Bill. —The following Resolution of the 
Council of Agriculture for England w^as considered :— 

“That the Council recommends the Ministry to promote legislation on 
the lines of Section 10 of the Corn Production Act, 1917, recently repealed, 
with the object of enabling Agricultural Committees to deal with the 

* This Journal, January, 1922, p, 912. E 
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rabbit pest in coses whole damage to ciops ami plantations is sustained 
by the attacks of vermin from adjoining occupations.” 

The Committee recommended that a Bill should be drafted bn the lines 
suggested. This was done and referred for observations to the County Councils 
Association. The mutter was again considered by the Committee after these 
observations had been received and it was decided to recommend that the Bill 
should be pi acceded with, notwithstanding that tin* County Councils Associa¬ 
tion weic not satisfied that there was any necessity for legislation in the form 
piopjsed. 

(4j Scheme fox' the Voluntary Registration of Bulls.— 

This Scheme, which had been icferred back to the Committee by the Council 
of Agriculture foi England for further consideration, v\as put by to come up 
again when the voluntary scheme of registration now proceeding in Bucking¬ 
hamshire had developed. 

(5) Importation of Store Cattle, —At its meeting on the 14th 
December, 1921, the Committee passed a resolution in the same terms as that 
which had been passed at the meeting of the Council of Agriculture for 
England on the 22nd November, 1921. 

(0) Provision of Telephones at Railway Stations Goods 
Yards. —It was reported that the Controller of Horticulture had brought the 
question of the provision of telephones at five railway goods stations where it 
was needed to the notice of the Ministry of Transport and the Hallway 
Company concerned. Ah a result, a promise had been made by the Company 
that telephones would he installed at three of the five stations in question. Ex¬ 
ception was taken in the Committee to the fact that this action did not meet 
the general question of the lack of telephone facilities. The following Resolu¬ 
tion was accordingly passed :— 

“ That in the opinion of this Committee all railway goods stations at 
which farm produce and supplies arc dispatched or received should be 
connected with the public telephone forthwith/ 

Further representations were made to the Ministry of Transport, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture were infouned that Railway Companies were not pie- 
pared to instal telephones at stations where they do riot consider that the 
traffic warrants suchaconr.se, or would make it a remunerative proposition from 
the Railway*’ point of view. The Ministiy of Transport, moreover, felt that 
the general question of the provision of telephone facilities at railway goods 
stations was not a matter that should be taken up by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Tiansport of Horticultural Produce, and it was that 
Ministry’s view that the best course Mas to take up each individual case as it 
arose with the Railway Company concerned. The Agricultural Advisory 
Committee agreed that in the circumstances no general action appealed to bo 
possible and that the only p» actieable policy w as that suggested by the Ministry 
of Transport. 

(7) Railway Rates for Agricultural Produce.— On considering 
this general question the Committee passed the following Resolution :— 

“That this Committee strongly urges on the Ministry the absolute 
necessity of making representations forthwith to the proper quarter as to 
the unduly high railway rates which exist on agricultural produce at the 
present time, as there is no doubt that they constitute a serious handfcftgl 
to the agricultural industry.” 
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A Memorandum w'aa drawn up stating the legal position in regard to pio- 
ceedings before the Rates Tribunal* and referring incidentally to the position 
of the Ministry in the matter. It appeared that under the new legislation the 
Ministry, as such, had no locus standi in any appeal which might be made, 
though it could as heretofore make repiesentutions to the Railway Clearing 
House or to individual Railway Companies in speciiic cases. As a result of 
further discussion in Committee, the Minister communicated with the Ministry 
of Transport on the question. That Department agie^d that the Ministry could 
not appear before the Railway Rates Tribunal as a matter of light on behalf 
of agricultural representations. At the same time, the Ministei promised 
that everything would he done by the Ministry to assist agriculturists in 
making their representations to the Ttibunal. 

(8) Foot-and-Mouth Disease Outbreak.— Soon after the dis¬ 
covery of the disease in the country, the Minister called a special meeting of 
the Committee and inhumed them of the main facts of the outbreak and of 
the measures taken to arrest it. The Committee agreed that the policy adopted 
appeared to be the right one m the circumstances. The Minister pointed out 
that then 1 was no justification foi any rise in the pi ice of meat, such as was 
then taking place, because of the slaughter of the comparatively small number 
of animals in\olved m the pioteetivo measures. On the question of policy, 
the value of the flocks and herds might la* estimated at somewhere near 
1*312,000,(KM), and if a policy oi isolation and treatment were adopted with the 
practical certainty of the spread of the disease throughout the country, a very 
serious loss to farmers and to the community would he incurred. Borne special 
proposals wete made lor dealing with Mduable pedigice stock by isolation 
rather than slaughter should they coutiact the disease, and points of detail 
arising out of the conduct of the goueial operations were discussed. The 
Minister arranged to call the Committee together again immediately in the 
event of the disease spiralling wideh and Incoming epidemic. 

A further special meeting was held on the 23rd February to consider the 
question of expenditure on Foot-and-Mouth Disease. It was reported that 
although the outlook in regard to stamping out the disease was not unpromis¬ 
ing, expenditure was mounting, so that the question had to be considered 
whether an extension of the very restricted use of isolation might not be made. 
The following Resolution w'as adopted .— 

“That this Committee strongly urges the Minister to continue the 
present policy of slaughter for another two weeks, providing for isolation 
where this can reasonably be carried out.” 

Reports of the position in legaid to the outbreak were made at each 
subsequent meeting of the Committee and advice requested upon several 
points of principle and practice arising in the course of the operations against 
the disease. There lnts been no occasion to depart fmm the general policy of 
slaughter, with isolation in a comparatively few eases. 

(9) The Allocation of the Grant of £850,000 for Agricultural 
Education and Research. -As mentioned in the previous Report to the 
Council, a Sub committee of the Agricultural Advisory Committee had been 
appointed to go into the details of this matter with the Ministry and to repoit 
to the Committee. A statement -embodying the main conclusions arrived at 
by this Sub-Committee was considered at the meeting of the Committee on the 

* This Journal, April, 1922, p. f 1. & - 
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8th March. It was reported that the Treasury had agreed to the expenditure 
of the sum in question, with interest, in the next five years, and that the- 
existing grants in respect of agricultural education and research should be 
retained. It was understood that further funds for the annual maintenance of 
the work thus commenced or developed ’would he forthcoming after the live- 
year period. The Committee approved the proposals subject to certain 
conditions and assurances which were duly recorded. 

(10) Credit Facilities for Farmers.-- It will he remembered that 
a Sub-Committee was appointed at the requost of the Council of Agriculture 
for England to consider this question. The original terms of reference which 
were stated in the last Report to the Council were extended by the Agricultural 
Advisory Committee in order to enable the Sub-Committee to ^consider the 
question of long term credit in cases where owners had recently purchased 
their farms. The Sub-Committee presented its Report to the Meeting on the 
8th March last, and it was accepted. The Report was framed on the under¬ 
standing llmt it would be possible for the Government to give effect to most 
of its recommendations without the need of waiting for legislation. The 
Agricultural Advisory Committee was informed, however, at the time of 
presentation of the Report, that this was ascertained by the Ministry not to he 
possible in the circumstances then existing, there being no funds available 
with the Development Commissioners for the purpose. At a later Meeting of 
the Committee it was stated that the matter had been laid before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and that he had been unable to do anything so fur and 
hesitated to do so because of the difficulty of resisting claims of other industries 
which were at the presenl time also hard-hit linaneinlly. The Minister told 
the Committee that he thought the issue was one which should be explored by 
a Departmental Committee which might c»ndea\our to suggest them<vst suitable 
line of action through co-operative credit associations. 

(11) Proposed New Modification of Wart Disease of 
Potatoes Policy.- In the last report to the Councils of Agriculture it was 
noted that the Wart, Disease Policy, which had obtained for some years, was 
to be reused. Owing to the fact that decreased funds were available for the 
Ministry's work, it was found necessary to suggest that the revised policy 
should he amended and the measures taken by the Ministry in the matter much 
simplified. The Potato Advisory Committee, however, sitting on the 2nd May, 
disagreed with this proposal and passed the following Resolution :— 

“That this Committee recommends the Ministry to put into force the 
suspended 1921 policy, subject to such amendments as the Ministry’s 
experts may deem advisable ns to the scheduled areas in Scotland, and 
strongly protests against the policy proposed to he substituted as quite in¬ 
adequate to safeguard the clean areas in England and Wales, and as a policy 
which would ultimately he detrimental to the export trade in potatoes.’* 

At the last meeting of the Agricultural Advisory Committee, which took 
place on the 3rd May, it was suggested, after some discussion, that considera¬ 
tion of the matter be postponed until the next meeting, when the Ministry will 
have had an opportunity of considering the Resolution of the Potato Advisory 
Committee. 

(12) Agricultural Improvement Regrulations, 1022.- It was 

reported to file Committee that Regulations, dated 9th March, 1922, had been* 
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made varying the rates o t interest to be paid under Section 3 (3) of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, in respect of the execution of certain 
improvements by landlords, from 5 per cent, and 3 per cent, to (>$ per cent, and 
4g per cent, respectively. 

(13) Scheme for Scholarships, etc., for Sons and Daughters 
of Agricultural Workers.- The Report of the Special Committee which 
had been appointed to draw up a scheme for M establishing scholarships and 
maintenance allowances for the sons and daughters of agricultural workers and 
other*” under Section 3 of the* Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, was 
communicated to the Committee. After discussion it was approved The 
proposal of the Special Committee was to establish three clashes of scholarships, 
one for the highest type at (Kford or Cambridge, or possibly other Universities, 
for three or four years; another for scholarships at Agricultmal Colleges 
which would lead up to a diploma; and the thild for scholarships at Farm 
Institute* or Colleges which carry on short courses. Then* were to he ten 
scholarship* a year in the lirst class, ten in the, second, and three hundred 
term-units in tin* third. 

(14) Proposed Amendment of Silver Leaf Order of 1919.- 

It was suggested tlmt the dute, 1st April, by which the Order requires that 
dead and diseased wood should he cut out of fruit be altered to the loth 
September, and that the Ministry should strongly mge fruit-growers to carry 
out this work if possible during May and the first half of June. It was also 
urged that all reasonable pinteition should he taken by the application of 
Stockholm tai, grafting wax, or othei suitable preparations to guard the cut 
surfaces of trees against reinfection by spores. These suggestions were made 
to the Mini-ln by the Horticultural Advisory Council at their meeting on 
25th March, and weio agreed to b\ the Agricultural Advisory Committee 
subject to the alteration of the dale fiom 15th September to loth October. 

(15) Encouragement of Co-operative or Travelling Dairy 
Schools. —It was suggested that the Ministry'* Scheme for supplying counties 
with facilities for starting co-operative or travelling dairy schools should be 
extended. The scheme w as approved by the Committee, who agreed that it 
should be brought to the notice of County Councils. 

(l(n Reports of Proceedings of the Various Advisory and 
Departmental Committees set up by the Ministry.— Two reports 
weie received by the Agrifultmal Advisory Committee outlining the work 
done by the other Committees of the Ministry. On the consideration of the last 
Report, the question was raised as to the possibility of broadcasting accurate 
daily weather reports I>v wireless. The matter was already Ling considered 
by a Sub-Committee of the Agricultural Research Council, but it was promised 
on behalf of the Ministry that it would be separately looked into. 

(17) Agricultural Returns to be made Compulsory.— A pro¬ 
posal that these returns, which had been made compulsory as a temporary 
measure during certain of the War years, should now permanently be made 
compulsory on occupiers of land, was considered and approved by the Com¬ 
mittee. It was agreed that the Ministry would be well advised to proceed 
with a Bill to effect this object. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE HOP CROP, 

V.—PICKING, DRYING .AND PACKING OF HOPS. 

PART TI. 

Arthur Amos, M.A , 

School of Agriculture , Cambridge. 

Hop Kilns.—Hops are dried in buildings which are called hop- 
kilns, several of which may be grouped together around a central 
cooling and packing floor. The collection of these buildings is 
called a hop “ oast.’’ The kilns in this country are generally 
constructed with brick walls, although in the Western States of 
America, where lumber is cheap, they are commonly built of 
wood. The roofs may be covered with tiles or slate and ceiled 
inside with plaster to make them air-tight, or alternatively may 
be covered with felt which is tarred annually for the same 
purpose. 

Fig. 1 represents diagrammatically an open fire kiln such 
as is most commonly used in this country; such kilns may be 
circular or square, the former is rather more economical to build, 
but the latter is more convenient for use. The most convenient 
size is probably 18 feet square or 20 feet in diameter, with walla 
18 to 20 feet in height, so that the drying floor, which is fixed 
about 4 feet below' the top of the wall, may bo at least 12 feet 
above the top of the fires. The floor consists of wooden joists 
and battens upon which is stretched a horse-hair cloth, resistant 
to the effects of heat; upon this the hop? are spread for drying. 

The roof slopes upwards from the top of the walls to an open¬ 
ing 8 feet or so in diameter. Above this opening is fitted a 
cowl 0, swinging freely upon w'ell-oiled bearings, so that each 
change in the direction of the wind causes it to swing round 
and allow 7 a free escape of the air through its opening. The 
height of the cowl from the hair should he as great as possible 
Hf> ft. to 18 ft.). v ... 

• The fireplace or places are generally raised about 18 in. above 
the ground floor and are built to one of the outside walls so that 
they can be stoked from outside the kiln. 

Hot-Air or Stove Kilns .—In normal hop drying the products of 
the coal fires must pass through the hops; any smoke, which 
may be produced, thus causes a taint in the hops, consequently 
only the best anthracite coal is permissible and this is expensive. 
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To enable the substitution of cheaper forms of fuel—wood in the 
Western States of America and coke in this country—various 
patterns of stO\ r e kilns have been designed which have the com¬ 



mon property of a largo area of heat-conducting surface by means 
of which the drying air is heated before passing through the 
hops; the stove is generally within the kiln and the products of 
combustion are led through a complex system of iron pipes below 
the drying floor before passing to a chimney through which the 
smoke, etc., is evacuated without passing through the hops. 

The “ cockle ” kiln, now obsolete, was the most primitive 
type of these closed kilns. 
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In America closed kilns are everywhere used; they are 
generally built of wood and are higher than the usual English 
type of kiln. In England stove kilns aie generally operated by 
artificial fan draught, the best known type being that designed 
by E. G. Shew, of Herefordshire.* 

These stove kilns, as stated above, enjoy the great advantage 
of cheap fuel. In the Tloyal Agricultural Society's trials referred 
to below, it was shown that on the average of the season 
the output of dry hops per 1 cwt. of coke consumed was exactly 
1 cwt., which compares favourably with the weight of anthracite 
coal commonly required for hop drying, generally regarded as 
between l and 1 cwt. per 1 cwt. of dry hops, especially when 
the cost is taken into account. 

The disadvantage of these systems is the extra capital involved 
and the rapid wear and tear to which the stove and pipes are 
subject. The labour involved in stoking such kilns is not greatly 
different from that in the open-fire kilns; the installation, there¬ 
fore, of some such stove-kiln system is well worth the considera¬ 
tion of any grower who contemplates the erection of new oasts. 
The decision can be based upon prices prevailing at. the time. 

Other forms of hot-air drying have been tried in which the 
drying air has been caused to pass through a battery of pipes, 
healed sometimes by steam and sometimes directly from the 
products of combustion, situated outside the kiln. These types 
have not made much headway probably because of the inevitable 
wastage of heat involved. 

Fan-draught .—The fan method of controlling draught has 
been applied both to stove kilns and to open-fire kilns in a variety 
of ways, and undoubtedly gives the drier absolute control in the 
oast. A drier provided with fan-draught and with thermometers 
should make no mistake, provided he takes reasonable precau¬ 
tions. There are several possibilities in the method of driving 
and utilising the fan; it may be belt driven or electrically driven 
and it may be placed above or below* the hops. If the fan is belt 
driven it is generally situated below the hops to drive air into 
the kiln because it is more convenient to fix and drive in this 
way. When the fan is fixed below it is most important to pro¬ 
vide adequate openings above the hops for the escape of the air 
since otherwise the fan is working against unnecessary resistance, 
but when kilns that have served for open-fire methods are con- 
ver ted, it not infreq uently happens that this provision is omitted. 

* An account of this and three other types of hot air kilns is giverTin 
“The Trials of Hop Drying Plant” in the Journal of the JRoifal Agricultural 
Society for 1909. 
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A further consequence of forced draught is the tendency for the 
products of the burning brimstone to be forced from the kiln 
throughout the oast, making the place untenable for the men 
engaged in “ pressing/’ etc.; this is aggravated when sufficient 
outlets, mentioned above, are wanting. Very careful ceiling of 
the partitions between the cooling floor of the oast and the kilns 
is therefore necessary. 

When the fans are electrically driven they can be fixed in any 
desired place and this is generally in the roof of the kiln some 
few foot (6 or 8) above the level of the hops so that the suction 
may not create a greater draught through the hops near the fan 
than elsewhere. In this position it is essential that the remain¬ 
der of the roof area shall be very perfectly ceiled since otherwise 
any leakage of air through the roof will lesson the efficiency of 
the draught through the hops. By such an arrangement of the 
fan the difficulties associated with the interference of work by 
the fumes of the brimstone are, of course, obviated and it is 
generally found that drying is nnio uniform over the drying 
floor. 

If the fans are used in association with open fires suction 
draught is the only form which can be applied, whereas with the 
closed stovo it i« immaterial whether forced or suction draught is 
utilised. # 

Source of Power .—There can he no question when a reliable 
source of electric power, as from an electric power company, is 
available that this will prove both most reliable and most 
economical. Where this is not the case either a portable steam 
engine or a fixed oil engine can be utilised to drive fans below the 
hops through a belt transmission. In some cases even it may 
be desirable where power is largely required for other farm pur¬ 
poses to drive the fans electrically from a fixed oil engine in 
some central position on the farm. Each case will need to be 
considered on its merits with the help of competent engineering 
advice. 

Modifications in Drying Practice when Pan-Draught is Used. 

'—Loading .—Generally when fan-draught is used, and provided 
the fan power and area of fireplace are sufficient, the load can 
be doubled and when hops are ripe the depth may amount to 
18 in. to 22 in. Greater depths may be loaded and dried success¬ 
fully but no useful purpose is served because the rate of drying 
is slow and the kilns cannot complete the drying of two loadings 
in 24 hours. When hops are unripe the load should be reduced, 
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proportionately. With such deep loads it is most important to 
level the hops with the greatest accuracy upon the drying-floor. 

Temperature .—Substantially the same range of temperatures 
applies for fan draught as for natural draught. There is the 
same danger of “ reeking ” at the beginning if the temperature 
rises loo quickly, but this is not quite so acute because the* 
power of the fan is equal throughout drying (as great at the 
beginning as at the end), whereas with the open fires the draught 
increases as the oast warms up. For this reason it is permissible 
to start drying at a temperature e or 10 degrees in advance of 
that recommended for open fire drying. That is to say a start 
may be made at 105° instead of the recognised 100° F. for open 
fires: but the temperature must not rise more rapidly with the 
fan draught and the same period must elapse before 140° F. 
is reached or misfortunes will arise in the shape of discoloured 
bops. Again the temperature may be raised to 150° or 15p° F. 
after feathering ” to expedite the finish. Though this high 
finishing temperature is permissible, some careful growers place 
the maximum for fan drying at 140° or even 180° F. and by so 
doing contend that they retain more of the volatile oils and 
produce a softer textured sample. 

Turning. —Fan-dried hops can he finished without turning just 
as hops over the open fires can be so dried, but undoubtedly 
turning expedites the finish and provided the operation can be 
done without undue smashing of the cones is a wise operation. 
From the nature of the case, however, with such a depth of hops 
on the floor it is not an easy operation. Wlmrc facilities permit, 
a trolley constructed to run backwards and forwards on runners 
above the hops enables turning to be accomplished wilhout 
treading amongst them. 

Control of Fires .—Tn the case* of stove kilns the fan draught 
does not affect the combustion inside the' stove, but where fan 
draught is associated with the open fire it introduces a disturbing 
factor because the quick draught causes the fives to burn 
through very rapidly and so necessitates much more frequent 
stoking and attention to ensure a steady temperature. A com¬ 
mon fault with such kilns is the inadequate size of fireplaces. 
These should preferably be 3 times the area of similar fireplaces 
for the same kiln with natural draught; then the fires can be- 
made up to burn more slowly and regularly and if the whole 
area of fireplace is not required it mvd not be used. Another 
consequence of fan-draught with open fires is the necessity of 
ensuring efficient mixing of the hot and cold air entering tho 
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kiln, otherwise the air passing some parts of the drying floor 
may be 5 or even 10 degrees hotter than that at others. This 
mixing of the hot and cold air may best be attained by so arrang¬ 
ing the stucture of eacdi fireplace that large quantities of cold air 
can enter above as well as belciw the fire bars. 

In addition to this a baffle-plate should always be supported 
immediately above the fireplace to prevent direct radiation from 
hot places in the fire to the drying floor. The baffle-plate should 
be supported upon perforated brickwork, constructed so that the 
perforations are very numerous and that the warm air can 
readily pass through the wall. Under these conditions it will not 
generally be necessary to let much cold air directly into the oast, 
except for purposes of cooling, and the mixing of the air as 
described will ensure uniform temperature. 

Sulphuring .—When the fans are running the fumes of the 
burnt sulphur pass much more rapidly through the hops and 
therefore produce less effect; in view of this some people have 
advocated running the fans at a slower rate for the first hour 
whilst the sulphur is burning. This of course hinders drying 
and is therefore disadvantageous and may result in some precipi¬ 
tation of “ reek M unless the temperature is down well below 
100° F. Probably a better plan is to allow the fans to run at 
full speed from the start of drying and to allow larger quantities 
of brimstone to be burnt, amounting to 1 lb. to 20 ol* BO sq. ft. 
of drying floor. 

Control of Draught .—This is a simple matter. Usually the 
fans should be kept running at the maximum speed from the 
commencement to the end of drying except in the case when 
the hops are turned shortly before the finish. When this is 
done the resistance to the passage of the air is greatly reduced, 
less suction is necessary and the speed may well be slackened 
by 20 per cent., so that power and fud may be economised. 

Management after Drying. —When the hops are dry and 

cooled down to about 110° F. they are unloaded to the cooling 
and packing floor; in this operation great care must be taken 
not to break them unnecessarily or a “ chippy ” sample will 
result, for the hops are now extremely brittle. The best method 
consists in the use^ of false floors by means of which the hops 
can be uploaded without the necessity of handling them with 
scoop and broom. There are two such alternatives, the patent 
Hetherington floor, by means of which the drying floor cloth is 
wound off bodily to one side of the kiln and the hops drop down 
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during the process to a heap on the cooling floor, or small horse¬ 
hair “ lifter cloths/’ 4 yd. by 6 yd., may be spread on the 
♦drying floor before each loading and lifted and discharged 
through the oas f door at the finish. In the general case, how¬ 
ever, no such false floor is available, and the hops have to be 
swept off the floor with scoop and broom, and are consequently 
liable to damage if roughly handled. 

As soon as the hops are unloaded they should be spread abroad 
over the cooling floor nominally to cool, but much more impor¬ 
tantly to re-absorb some water and become less brittle, so that 
when pressed into the hop-pockets they may retain their original 
-structure without breaking. 

In cases where natural draught kilns have been converted to 
fan-draught and the output of dried hops has been doubled 
without adding to the cooling floor, a considerable difficulty may 
arise in cooling the hops owing to the increased depth upon the 
floor; in this case delay may be occasioned in packing or the hops 
may have to be packed while still warm and brittle, thus occa¬ 
sioning both loss in quality w and also in weight. This difficulty 
may be overcome by allowing access of air to the bottom of the 
heap, in which case the hot air amongst the hot hops rises and 
sucks the cool air in from below. The best way of accomplishing 
this is to construct a false wooden floor upon wooden runners 
about 6 in. high with 2 in. slats spaced 1J in. apart. Upon such 
a false floor a depth of hops 3 or 4 ft. deep will cool as quickly 
as a depth 12 to 15 in. deep on a close-boarded floor. It is con¬ 
venient to spread a loosely-woven cocoanut matting sheet over 
the false floor before unloading, so that the cool hops can be 
easily moved off the false floor for packing. 

Packing. —Considerable judgment is required on the part of 
the drier so that his hops may be ready for packing in an ideal 
condition. They should be “ home-driedwhole and soft to 
the touch with the requisite quantity of re-absorbed water. If 
by accident the hops have been unloaded before they were quite 
dry and contain a small proportion of hops with tough or sappy 
strigs they should not be spread abroad to cool but kept in a 
big heap and covered over with cloths so that the dry hops take 
up some moisture from those which are not dry. If they were 
dried too much they should be given extra time to cool and so to 
gain weight. On the other hand if left too long on the cooling 
floor in damp weather hops may absorb too much water vapour, 
in which case they become sour on keeping and are said to be 
“ cold packed/’ 
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In England hops are pressed into tall cylindrical pockets for 
marketing, whereas on the Continent and in America the hops 
are universally marketed in rectangular bales. The former are 
awkward to handle, awkward to load upon wagons and on rail, 
and are by no means economical of labour in filling: the pocket 
has to be many times filled and the hops as many times slowly 
compacted with the foot of the press. The rectangular baling 
press, generally operated by horse power, completes the pressing 
in three or four operations and is much more expeditious. It is 
of course readily admitted that it is hardly possible to contem¬ 
plate scrapping the circular presses indiscriminately, but it does 
seem desirable that the relative economy of the two methods 
should be carefully examined, and a useful purpose might be 
served if the Royal Agricultural Society, when it next meets 
near a hop-growing centre, offered a prize for the most econo¬ 
mical design for power pressing. 


THE ORCHARDS OF MIDDLESEX. 

C. II. Middleton, 

Ministry oj Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Middlesex is one of the oldest if not the oldest of the country’s 
commercial fruit-growing counties. Its proximity to the London 
markets, and the fertile alluvial soils of the valleys of the 
Thames and the Lea, have attracted fruit growers for many 
generations, and there is no doubt that in early days, when 
transport was confined to horse traffic, the Metropolis looked to 
Middlesex for the bulk of its fruit supplies. With the advent 
of modern transport, however, and the gradual overflow of 
Greater London into tho best fruit districts, the county has lost 
many of its privileges, although it holds its own. and th' cultiva¬ 
tion of fruit is still a flourishing industry. 

The old fruit-growing area of tho county was the Thames 
Valley from Fulham and Hammersmith to Twickenham, in¬ 
cluding Chiswick, Brentford and Isleworth. The parishes of 
Isleworth and Brentford still contain some of the best orchards of 
the county, but during the past half-century the growlh of the 
residential districts and the building of factories, tho expiration 
of leases, and the increasing value of land, have pushed the 
fruit growers further west, and orchards have been planted over 
the extensive flat area, roughly 40 square miles in extent, of 
which the village of Feltham is about the centre. On the colder 
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and heavier noils of the northern half of the county very little 
■commercial fruit-growing is attempted, except in the Enfield 
district of the Lea, Valley, lncli contains some of the most 
productive orchards in the county. Here again, however, the 
activities of the builder, and the extensive brick-fields of the 
locality, are gradually crowding out the fruit grower and market 
gardener. 

Tlu re is still plenty of room in West Middlesex for tin develop¬ 
ment of fruit plantations, and with the excellent marketing faci¬ 
lities and favourable natural conditions, one might hive 
expiated the industry to incuase and keep well up-to-date; but 
the facts are rather the reverse. The same markets and con¬ 
ditions are equally favourable to commercial vegetable growing, 
and while the latter has attracted new growers and gradually 
inci\ gsed, fruit-growing «*ppeais to be steadily declining, or per¬ 
haps it would be more correct to say that the planting of voung 
•orchards is not keeping pace with the demolition of the old ones 
in the urban districts. 


The Agricultural 

Returns give 

the following 

figures for 

Middlesex:— 
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,* 
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87 
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>> 
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Mixed Ore hards 

2,901 

3,103 

increase 

202 

Total Orchards 

5,345 

4,995 

Dec lease 

uereH. 

Small Fmits* 

4.139 

1,939 

deciease 



Ah regards fruit it will be observed that the only increase 
shown above is that of 202 acres of mixed orchards. This would 
be largely accounted for by the fact that orchards which 
originally consisted of one kind of fruit only have since been 
replenished with other kinds and become “ mixed.’* 

Many of the plantations are hopelessly mixed, and it is almost 
impossible to say what they consist of. Apparently for many 
wars, as one tree has died, another, often of a different kind, 
has been planted, with the result that one finds, not merely 
mixed varieties of apples, etc., but apples, plums, and pears all 
mixed together without any ordered arrangement. On the other 
hand, plantations are by no means uncommon, which for uni- 

* The acreage of laud on which small fruit is grown under orchard trees 
is included both as small fruit and as orchards. 
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formity and systematic arrangement would compare favourably 
with any orchards in the country. 

All the more popular hardy fruits, with the exception of straw¬ 
berries, are well represented in the county. 

Apples. —Middlesex has not always been regarded as an anple- 
growing county, but of late \ears the planting of apples has in- 
*m\>sed, with good results. The above figures, showing a 
decrease of 117 acres of apples, ’re slightly misleading when 
iliis fruit is considered alone, as in many of the mixed orchards 
rpples are in the majority, and the probability is that during 
the period under review the actual area under apples was in¬ 
creased. Some (i the older apple orchards are not now profit¬ 
able, as too many old and unsuitable varieties are grown which 
might well be replaced with better and more profitable varieties. 

Of the dessert varieties, Beauty of Bath, Gladstone, Worcester 
Pearrnuin, Allirigton Pippin, and Duchess Favourite do well in 
.most parts of the county, while amongst the culinary varieties 
Lane’* Prince Albert, Stilling Castle, Lord Derby, Bramlev’s 
Seedling, Foklimille, and Newton Wonder, are equally at home. 
On the lighter soils of the Thames Valley most of the choicer 
dessert varieties do \ull. Between thirty and forty years ago 
the late William Whileley planted a large model orchard at ILm- 
■wotlh, including many of the best varieties of apples, such as 
Oox’s Orange Pippin, Kibston, and King of the Pippins, which 
sire still in excellent condition and cropping well. The adjoin¬ 
ing district of Hampton lias also long been famous for*its fine 
■quality “ Cox’s." many of which annually give a good account 
of themselves on the exhibition tables. Further north at Heath¬ 
row’, may he sien well-kept established apple orchards running 
into hundreds of acres, which are yielding good crops. They 
suffered badly during last summer’s drought, owing to the light 
soils and rather exposed position, but generally the quality of 
the 1 fruit compares well with that of any other district. 

In some parts of the county James Grieve, Kivnl, Wealthy, 
*md other modern varieties are now being planted. 

Pears. —Pears are extensively grown in all the fruit areas of 
the county, particularly Hazel, Windsor, Clapp’s Favourite, Fer¬ 
tility, Lammas, and other market varieties. It is a peculiarity 
of the Hazel for Hesslel pear that it appears to do better in close 
proximity to large towns than in the open country. In the urban 
districts of Middlesex very old trees of this variety are still pro¬ 
ducing good crops of excellent quality fruit. Apparently much 
remains to be learnt as to the cropping qualities of pears, as 
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many unsuitable varieties have been planted at different times. 
For example, an orchard at Shopperton contains a large number 
of trees about fifteen years old which have never yet borne fruit. 
In later years, Conference, and other choice varieties have been, 
planted more freely. 

Plums.—The plum has been regarded as the most profitable 
crop in Middlesex. Many good incomes and probably a few for¬ 
tunes have been made out of the Victoria plum. Unfortunately 
plums seem to have fallen on bad times during the past decade. 
The vagaries of Ihe spring climate have made plum growing 
very risky, as wot frosts during the flowering period seem to 
have become more frequent in recent years. Add to this the 
terrible scourge of silver-leaf, which has killed thousands of trees 
every year, and one cannot feel very optimistic as to the future 
of plum growing in the comity. Middlesex has probably suffered 
more from silver-leaf disease than any other part of the country. 
Of the Victoria plum trees planted twenty years or more ago 
roughly 00 per cent, are now dead or beyond recovery. The 
Agricultural Keturns show a decrease of 180 acres of plums in 
ten years, but these figures indicate only a small proportion of 
the loss due to silver-leaf, because the plum orchards, although 
their acreage may have changed but little, have all been dras¬ 
tically thinned during the past ten years and the actual number 
of trees has been greatly reduced. 

Since the Silver-Leaf Order of 1919 came into force something 
like 100,000 trees have been grubbed up, and the commercial 
growers are making serious efforts to keep the disease in check. 
There are, however, many difficulties to moot. Large areas of 
orchard land have been cut up for building, and the old trees, 
many of them diseased, are often hidden away in the back gar¬ 
dens of private houses, to be a constant source of infection to 
neighbouring orchards. 

A cure for silver-leaf and a thorough regeneration of stocks, 
*may restore plum growing to its old prominence, but at present 
the outlook is anything but encouraging, and many growers 
are not replacing the lost trees. 

The principal varieties grown are Victoria (the most profitable 
of all, but by far the most susceptible to silver-leaf), the Czar, 
Monarch, and Gisborne. Prince of Wales was once widely 
grown, but is not often planted now\ 

Cherries. —The cherry is no longer popular as a market crop 
in Middlesex. The official returns show a decrease of 79 acres 
during the ten years ending 1920. Of the remaining acreage, a 
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large proportion is made up by the batches of the Morello variety 
which are found in many of the larger orchards. Sweet cherries 
are not now grown to any great extent in the county but old, 
more or less derelict orchards here and there bear witness to the 
fact that cherry growing was at one time more popular. At 
Enfield in particular, “ Cherry-Orchard Lane ” together with 
an old orchard or two, and groups of ancient trees, remain to 
remind us of the days when cherry growing found favour in the 
district. Cherries, however, require a kindly season to bring 
them to perfection, and other crops are, no doubt, more reliable 
and profitable, with the result that cherries are not often planted 
now. Moreover, Middlesex does not possess a typical soil for 
this crop. 

In the Slough and Langley district, which although just inside 
the Buckinghamshire boundary, is a continuation of the West 
Middlesex plain, there is a colony of several hundred acres of 
cherry orchards, where the industry is in a thriving condition, 
and young orchards are just coming into bearing. These 
orchards are of peculiar interest owing to the unusual system of 
letting. The land is owned by the Lord of the Manor of Langley, 
who has himself planted the fields with cherries. When the 
trees roach maturity they are let to growers, under conditions 
which include a certain amount of cleaning, manuring, etc., 
the owner letting separately or retaining for himself the grass 
under the trees for grazing purposes. Under this system the 
landlord is assured a fixed revenue, while the tenant harvests 
and markets his crop in the ordinary way, hut requires practi¬ 
cally no capital outlay. One of the results is that these orchards 
are among the best and cleanest of the country. 

Undercrops. —Gooseberries, currants, and raspberries are 
grown as undercrops in many of the orchards, but in 
common with other fruits, their numbers have decreased during 
the last ten years. The greatest reduction is in black currants, 
which have in recent years been considerably injured by the 
currant mite (big bud). American gooseberry mildew has been 
responsible for the grubbing of large numbers of gooseberries, 
which are, however, one of the county’s most reliable and profit¬ 
able crops, and are again being freely planted. 

In the western part of the county rhubarb and spring flowers 
are extensively cultivated under the trees. One large orchard, 
near Burlington, is entirely undercropped with peonies. Some 
of the orchards have no ground crops, but comparatively few 
are on grass. 

F 
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Growers.—Middlesex has many first-class and up-to-date fruit 
growers, who have done much to improve the industry, and 
whose well-ordered plantations demonstrate the successful re¬ 
sults of good husbandry. Unfortunately there are otherB whose 
cultural methods leave much to be desired, while a few have 
no methods at all, and rarely touch their orchards, except to 
gather ihe indifferent crop which the trees produce unaided. 

It is only fair to add that many of these latter have mixed 
farms, fruit-growing being only one of tbeir interests, and 
they cannot be export in all branches. Further, the poor con¬ 
dition of many orchards is but a legacy of the late war; owing 
to the withdrawal of the necessary labour during the war period, 
many growers experienced great difficulties and were quite un¬ 
able to keep their orchards clean. 

In some cases, however, carelessness and lack of interost are 
evident, orchards being overcrowded and choked, and allowed 
to run entirely their own way. These growers have not observed 
the old saw, “ a stitch in time saves nine.” A clean orchard 
can be kept clean at a minimum of expense, but an accumulation 
of overgrowth and diseased wood so soon gets out of control that 
the orchard requires considerable capital outlay to get it into a 
productive condition again. 

It is satisfactory to note, however, that during the past winter 
orchards have' been thinned out and cleaned, and marked im¬ 
provements are noticeable in many districts. Nevertheless, a 
great deal remains to be done in this direction, while spraying, 
grease-banding and other desirable operations are still the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule. 

The fault appears to lie partly in the fact that some of the 
growers have “ drifted ” into the industry, without particular 
enthusiasm for it, with the result that technical knowledge has 
not developed. The real trouble, however, is undoubtedly the 
shortage of skilled labour. Fruit-growing, like any other trade 
or profession, caqnot be successful without at least a leavening 
of highly skilled labour. Yet there are Middlesex fruit farms of 
a hundred acres where both owner and employees have not even 
an elementary knowledge of fruit growing. 

It is fairly safe to say that one expert fruit grower to every 
fruit farm could double the output of high grade fruit. By ex¬ 
pert is meant a man thoroughly and scientifically trained in all 
branches of fruit culture, who understands the principles of 
hygiene, and the management of an orchard from start to finish, 
including the grading, packing and marketing of the produce. 
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During the winter of 1920-21 two young apple orchards, 
which were on farms used as training centres for ex-soldiers, 
were utilised by Mr. J. Lawson, the Middlesex county instructor, 
who, by way of demonstration to the trainees, undertook to prune 
some of the trees. His treatment was thought by many to be 
too drastic, but his work was fully justified by last year's crop 
of fruit. Unfortunately only very approximate records were 
kept, and no figures are available; but as regards general appear¬ 
ance and quality of crop tlieso two orchards stood out above any 
other similar orchards in the county. One orchard was visited 
by several interested parties, and some of the older growers 
expressed very high opinions of the crop. Doubtless the season 
would in any case have produced a good crop, but the result of 
Mr. Lawson’s work was seen in the outstanding quality, size, 
and perfection of the fruit. 

Crops of this kind ought to be, and could be the rule rather 
than the exception if there were sufficient skilled labour in the 
county, but the unfortunate fact is that few properly trained 
men exist at present, although the raw material is available. 
One frequently meets highly enthusiastic young employees on 
the fruit farms who if taki n in hand by a capable instructor and 
carefully trained, could increase the value of their services 
tenfold. 


THE LARGE WHITE PIG. 

Sanders Spencer. 

Although some writers have essayed to describe the origin of 
the Large White brood of pigs, and one or two have even men¬ 
tioned the names of two or three men who were interested in 
pig breeding some three score or more years ago as the founders 
of the Large White breed, it must bo admitted that complete 
success does not appear to have attended their labours. Indeed, 
if a claim had been made some fifty years ago that there existed 
a distinct type of Large White pig it would have been most 
difficult to sustain it, for the simple reason that the white pigs 
found in Yorkshire and the adjoining counties had been so inter¬ 
mixed by the artisans and mill hands who w r ere the most 
persistent and successful exhibitors at the many district shows, 
that it had become impossible to foretell with any degree of 
certainty the size and character of a resultant litter of pigs from 
the mating of white boars and sows. 
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In the sixties and early seventies the favourite system of 
mating was to select a thick fleshed boar of small size and with 
a short head, and to mate it with a sow of the largest size, 
possessing quality of bone, flesh and hair, a short face, and 
hoavv jowls. As a rule there would not be the variation in s ; ze 
of the young pigs that might be anticipated, although later in 
life there might be a great difference in their development. 
The main reasons for this mode of procedure, which might not 
commend itself to pig brooders of the present day, were, that 
the fashionable pig of the period was one with a short head; 
that the wording of the prize schedules was usually “ For the 
best white pig not exceeding certain fixed ages ”; that the most 
popular pig classes were those for pigs not exceeding six or nine 
months old; that prize winning pigs in the classes for young 
pigs were always in great demand at good prices from agents 
and exhibitors at the Royal and other large shows; that those 
pigs not required for breeding could be readily made fit for 
slaughter either as fresh pork or as baconeis as soon as the 
weather became cold enough; that as a rule the young pigs, the 
result of mating a small and compact boar with a large sow, 
possessed the outward appoarance and character of the giro and 
also acquired the quick growth of the dam, and thus had a great 
advantage when shown in the classes for small white pigs, which 
then were probably the most fashionable type of pig and most 
readily sold at the highest prices. 

It may appear strange to pig breeders of the present day that 
exhibitors of pigs should purchase at high prices pigs of such 
uncertain breeding which were almost sure to develop unevenly, 
but the conditions were quito different half a century ago fiom 
those existing to-day. Jn the first place there was no fixed type 
or qualification for Small, Middle or Large Yorkshires, as they 
were then termed. The pigs of all three breeds were supposed 
to have short heads; this was imperative with Smalls and Middles 
and almost universal amongst Large Yorkshires. 

Mere size at the time of exhibition was the determining 
factor as to classification, so that it was possible for 
a white pig to pass and win as a Small Yorkshire 
when young and to develop so as to qualify subsequently 
for exhibition as a Middle White (or, as they were 
classified at the Royal Agricultural Society’s show, as “ a pig of 
any breed other than Berkshire, Small Black, Small Yorkshire, 
or Large Yorkshire ”). Indeed it was declared that one pig was 
actually exhibited in all the three classes for White Yorkshires 




Fid. 2.—Large White Sow. 
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at different shows. It is within the knowledge of the writer that 
the same pig has won at the Royal as a Small Yorkshire and in 
the nondescript class, and that a pig has won in the latter class 
and then in later years has won as a Large Yorkshire. Any 
difficulty which might have arisen was easily overcome by enter¬ 
ing a pig as “ age and breeder unknown.” This last practice 
had become so common, seven prizes for pigs so described having 
been won at one Royal show, that the buyers from the United 
States discussed the question in the American live stock papers 
and asked how any pigs of unknown descent could qualify in the 
classes for pigs of a defined breed and possessing a pedigree? 
This, and the difficulty, if not impossibility, of identifying white 
pigs and their breeders, were two of the chief causes of the estab¬ 
lishment of the National Pig Breeders’ Association some forty 
or more years ago. Some few years before the classification of 
Yorkshire pigs had been altered at the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s shows, where prizes were offered for Small White pigs, 
Large White pigs, and Middle White pigs, and as scales of points 
had been drawn up, these with the registered pedigrees of the 
pigs entered, ensured to a considerable extent that the exhibits 
were accurately described and shown in the various classes. The 
comparatively short recorded pedigrees possessed by the pigs 
entered in the first few volumes afforded proof that the three 
varieties of Yorkshire pigs had not been bred on defined lines for 
any great length of time prior to the foundation of the herd book. 
Indeed it would be most difficult, if not impossible, to furnish 
proof that the Large White pig existed as a distinct and separate 
type before the seventies of last century. 

About that period there was also a great change in the tvpe of 
pigdemanded by the purveyors of pork and especially by the bacon 
curers. Pigs furnishing a much smaller proportion of fat to lean 
meat were in more general demand. The introduction of the 
cold air system had enabled bacon curers to carry on operations 
with as groat ease during the summer months as during winter, 
so the necessity ceased for salting heavily the bacon intended for 
consumption during the summer. The necessity for bacon pigs 
carrying a large proportion of fat to lean also ceased when the 
mild-curing system became possible with the aid of the cold air 
chambers. W r ith the passing of the heavily salted lean portion 
of the bacon there sprung up an enormously increased demand 
for what has been termed " breakfast bacon,” i.e., lightly cured 
bacon carrying comparatively little fat and manufactured from 
pigs long in the carcass and thus affording the largest possible 
proportion of the middle portion of the side of bacon. 
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The bacon curers in these islands gave free expression in the 
public press to their requirements as to the form and degree of 
fatness of the pigs for which they were enabled to pay the 
highest price, so that the breeders of the various kinds of pigs 
had placed before them a model to which they might work up. 
The goneral body of pig breeders did not seem inclined to make 
any great alteration from the type of pig which they had been 
breeding, but one or two breeders of Large White pigs were 
apparently impressed with the fact that with some modification 
their favourite breed of pig could be made so that it would 
qualify as a bacon ourar’s pig. The jowl was lightened, the 
shoulders were made much lighter, the lean meat increased, the 
bone was made of finer quality, the form of the ham was im¬ 
proved and the quantity of fine hair increased. In the seventies 
of last century the Large White was a large pork pig, in the 
eighties and nineties it was a bacon pig. The so-called improved 
Large White and its (*rosses were tried by the home curers with 
satisfactory results: the bacon placed on the London and Man¬ 
chester markets complied so much more nearly with the require¬ 
ments and fancies of the consumer than did the imported bacon, 
that the manufacturers of bacon in Denmark purchased a con¬ 
siderable number of large white boars from a large herd in the 
Midland Counties. The results were so satisfactory that the 
Canadian curers sent orders for brooding pigs of the Large 
While breed to the same breeder. Eventually exports of Large 
White pigs of this distinct type were made to all those foreign 
countries where bacon curing is carried on to any extent. 

The Large White pig had become so popular that foreigners 
whose native pigs were far too small and short, purchased at 
prices which were at the time considered to be exceedingly high, 
the largest pigs of the breed, those which were long in the face 
and high on leg. Unfortunately, owing to this, a large propor¬ 
tion of the breeders of Large Whites followed the example of 
the Berkshire breeders bv studying the requirements of this 
limited proportion of the buyers of pure-bred pigs whose wants 
were of a spocial character, and by so doing rendered their pigs 
of considerably less value to the greater portion of their cus¬ 
tomers whose demands were for smaller fine joints from pigs 
which developed early. The breeders of Berkshires have restored 
their pigs to public favour and usefulness and there are clear 
signs of an awakening of the breeders of Large Whites to the fact 
that although fancy points help to sell a few pigs at high prices 
for a short period, the commercial market is of greater import- 
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ance and is more continuous. The number of breeders of Large 
Whites does not appear to have increased in recent years. 

Although the sows of the Large White breed are at least the 
equals of sows of any other breed or cross in prolificacy, in milk¬ 
ing, and in the general duties of motherhood, the strongest claim 
for popularity of the Large White pig probably rests on Ps won¬ 
derful capacity for crossing on pigs of almost any breed and 
rendering the joint produce suitable for the wants of the bacon 
curer. At the present time it is declared that no breed or cross 
of pigs so nearly supplies the wants of the manufacturer of the 
bacon which realises the highest price on our best markets and 
which is in the greatest demand than does the cross-bred pig 
produced by a Large White boar and a Large Black sow. 

The National Pig Breeders’ Association has publishod what is 
termed a standard of excellence which may be of some value 
but. which might perhaps be of still greater assistance if the 
market and breeding value of each point had been stated. It is 
as follows :— 

Colour .—White, free from black hairs and as free as possible from blue spots 
on the skin. 

Head .—Moderately long, face slightly dished, snout broad, not too much turned 
up, jowl not too heavy, wide between the ears. 

Ears. —Long, thin, slightly inclined forward and fringed with tine hair. 

Neck. — Long and proportionately full to shoulders. 

Chest. —Wide and deep. 

Shoulde **.—Level across the top, not too wide, free from coarseness. 

Legs .—Straight and well set, level with the outside of the body, with flat bone. 
Pasterns. —Short and springy. 

Feet— Strong, even and wide. 

Back .—Long, level and wide from neck to rump. 

Loin .—Broad. 

Tail. —Set high, stout and long, but not coarse, with tassel of fine hair. 

Sides. —Deep. 

Ribs. —Well sprung. 

Belly .—Full but not flabby, with straight underlines. 

Flank .—Thick and well let down. 

Quarters .—Long and wide. 

Hams. —Broad, full, and deep to hocks. 

Coat. —Long and moderately fine. 

Action .—Firm and free. 

Skin .—Not too thick, quite free fromi wrinkles. 

Objections .—Black hairs, black spots, a curly coat, a coarse mane, short snout, 
inbent knees, hollowness at back of shoulders. 

Large bred pigs do not fully develop their points until some 
months old, the pig often proving at a year or 15 months a much 
better animal than could be anticipated at 5 months and vice 
versa, but size and quality are most important. 
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THE CONTROL OF MAGGOTS 
ATTACKING THE ROOTS OF 
VEGETABLES. 

Kenneth M. Smith, A.R.C.S., 

Adviser in Agricultural Entomology , Manchester University 

Insect pests of vegetables have boen very much neglected by 
research workers in this country, especially insects attacking 
onions and carrots, and to a less extent those injuring cabbages 
and turnips. 

Cabbage Root Fly.—In America, where pests of vegetables 
receive much more attention, efforts have been made to devise 
a satisfactory means of control for the maggots of Chortophila 
hrassicae , the cabbage root fly, which attack the roots of cab¬ 
bages, cauliflowers, turnips, etc. 

One of the methods of control recommended is the device 
known as the tarred felt “ disc,” which consists of a small square 
of ordinary tarred roofing felt which is slit in the manner shown 
in the diagram/ These squares are placed round the stem of 
the plant at the time of planting out in the field and act mechani¬ 
cally in preventing the fly from laying her eggs on the plant. 
To place the square in position, the main slit is opened and the 
two flaps in the centre are lifted up; it can thon bo slipped 
round the stem and pressed down close around it. The squares 
must lie flat on the soil to be correctly applied, and the soil 
should bo in a friable condition to enable them to do so. They 
should be about 2 1 in. square and can be cut from a sheet of 
tarred felt with a sharp knife. It is important that the material 
used should be tarred roofing felt and not the thin paper some¬ 
times sold as felt. 

As regards preventive measures for this fly by means of 
chemicals, good results have been obtained by using ordinary 
creosote applied to the plants, mixed with some substance like 
dry soil or precipitated chalk to act as a “ carrier ” or 
“ spreader ” of the creosote. It is inadvisable to use sand as 
the spreader because it does not absorb the chemical. The pro¬ 
portions should be two parts by weight of creosote to ninety-eight 
parts of chalk or earth. If possible precipitated chalk should be 
usod as the spreader, as it takes up the chemical readily, is 
easily applied, and is cheap. In order to obtain the correct 
proportions of the mixture it is better to weigh out the respective 

* See alno Ibis Journal , April, 1918, p. 59. 
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amounts of creosote and chalk. A quarter of an ounce of creosote 
to 12 oz. of chalk gives the correct proportion, and in recent 
trials it was found that 2£ lb. of the mixture was sufficient for 
each square rod (or, say, 80 square yards). To mix the two 
together, the chalk can be put into a tin bath or similar recep¬ 
tacle and the creosote added slowly, the chalk being continuously 
stirred. The mixture should be applied in spring after 
the plants are set out, being dusted round the seedlings 
by using either a powder sprayer or a strong paper bag with a 
hole in one corner. Two or three applications should be given 
at fortnightly intervals. 

A third method of control, which has given good results in 
America is treatment with corrosive sublimate. A solution of 
1 oz. in 10 gal. of water should be made, and as the sublimate 
requires a little heat to make it dissolve, it should be dissolved 
first in a small quantity of hot water and then made up to ten 
gallons. As it is poisonous it should be used with care. About 
a tea-cup-full should be applied to each plant as soon as the 
plants are set out, and four applications given at intervals of a 
week or ten days. 

Onion Fly. —The onion fly ( Hylemyia antiqua ), like the 
cabbage root fly, usually lays its eggs upon the plant and not in 
the soil. Any chemicals used as insecticides against this fly 
should bo in the nature of deterrents to keep the fly away and 
prevent it laying its eggs, as once the maggots have got into 
the bulb of the onion it is too late to eradicate them. No such 
mechanical device as the tarred felt disc is practicable, how¬ 
ever, and we must look to other measures for its control. 

Experiments have been made with varying success. The 
worst damage is done when the onions are in the seedling 
stage, as the maggots are capable o/ killing several onions by 
migrating from plant to plant. Any insecticide must there¬ 
fore be applied in early spring soon after the onions appear 
above the ground. It is recommended that the fields 
be dusted in early spring, when the onions are two inches long, 
with a mixture of dry earth or precipitated chalk and green tar 
oil, in the proportions of one part by weight of oil to ninety- 
nine parts of chalk or dry earth (say £ oz. to every 1\ lb. chalk). 
Several applications should be given at intervals of a fortnight. 
The materials may be mixed and applied in the same manner 
as for cabbage root maggot. 

The corrosive sublimate solution used against the cabbage 
root maggot is well worth trying in this case also. Soot, which 
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is so often recommended as a remedy for the onion fly, has 
proved entirely inadequate. 

Heavy applications of nitrate of soda or of some similar stimu¬ 
lant have been found in practice to prove very beneficial in 
enabling the onion to withstand attacks by the onion maggot. 
In recent experiments it was found that of two exactly similar 
plots of onions, one of which was treated with nitrate and the 
other left untroated, the former gave 64 lb. of clean onions as 
compared with 82 lb. on the latter. 

Carrot Fly. —For the carrot fly (Psrla rosae ) remedies must 
be applied early in the season when the carrots are a few inches 
long and before the fly lays her eggs. The chief point of difference 
between tho life history of this insect and that of the onion and 
cabbage root flies lies in the manner of egg-laying, the eggs being 
deposited in the soil and not on the plant. Bearing this fact in 
mind it will be seen that if the soil is dusted over with a thin 
covering of chalk or earth impregnated with some insecticide, the 
fly is likely to be deterred from egg-laying, while even if the egg 
is laid, the tiny maggot may be killed by the chemical on its 
journey from the egg to the carrot root. In practice it was 
found that green tar oil, chlor-cresylic acid, or nitrobenzene, 
gave the best results, when applied mixed with precipitated 
chalk at the rate of J oz. of the chemical to Vj lb. of the chalk. 
It should be mixed and applied as in the other cases. 

In captivity the carrot fly has shown a very great fondness for 
sugar and will continue to feed upon it till the abdomen bursts 
and the insect dies. It might be worth while in gardens and 
allotments to put out a small quantity of syrup or molasses to 
attract the flies away from the carrots. Whenever possible 
carrots should be sown late, about the end of the first week in 
May, as by this means the first generation of flies is avoided and 
the risk of infection thereby lessened. 


Investigations into a means of increasing the proportion of 
hens to cocks in hatchings were described in a communication 

The Sex of Eecn ^y M. Lienhart of the University of Nancy,* 
made to the Acad6mie des Sciences in 1919. 
Starting from the facts that in the same breed cocks are 
heavier than hens, that the weight of young male chickens is 
higher than that of females, and that the same difference is 
perceptible even in newly-hatched chicks, it occurred to Mr. 


* See Journal d'Agriculture Pratique , 14th Aug., 1919. 
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Lienhart that the eggs from which male birds are developed 
might also be heavier than those producing females. 

Experiments which he then made did appear to show that by 
selecting for incubating eggs heavier than the average a larger 
proportion than usual of male birds was produced. This was only 
the case, however, when eggs of a single pure breed were used, 
and it appeared that the result would be more certain if eggs 
were used from fowls all of the same age and at the height of the 
laying season. 

Further experiments at the Experimental Station of Cclignv 
(France) have given the following results* :— 

Sitting of 15 eggs, medium weight, rather light, 8 hens, 4 cocks. 
h ,, 15 „ „ „ „ heavy, 4 ,, 7 ,, 

„ „ 15 „ all heavy.4 „ 9 „ 

„ „ 15 „ light weight (below average) 9 „ 8 „ 

„ „ 15 „ (from 5 hens) lightest weight 11 ., 2 ,, 

Other experiments gave negative results and M. Lienhart foundt 
that these were always obtained with breeds of mixed origin, 
such as Faverolles, Mantes, Coucous de Malines, etc. With 
Leghorn, Minorca and Bresse eggs, a large proportion of males 
with heavy eggs, and a large proportion of females with light 
eggs, were always obtained. 

In reality, the progenitors of the Faverolles had very different 
weight averages of eggs:—Houdan 1.94 oz., Brahma 1.87 oz . 
Dorking 2.19 oz. It follows that certain families of Faverolles 
have eggs approaching IToudan eggs, others Brahma eggs, and 
others again Dorking eggs. If then, light Faverolles eggs 
(average weight 2.12 oz.) are selected to obtain females, one 
may include in the sitting heavy eggs of the Houdan type or 
Brahma type and consequently obtain males. With eggs from 
a single Faverolles hen, however, of which the eggs were of a 
constant average weight, M. Lienhart obtained a majority of 
males with the heavier weights and vice versa. 

These results are sufficient to encourage further investigation 
into the possibility of making, under practical conditions, such a 
selection of eggs for sitting that a large proportion of the sex 
desired may be obtained. 


0 Journal d'Agriculture Pratique , 25th Feb., 1922. 
f Bulletin de la Societe de Biologic, } No. 3G, 10th Dec., 1921. 
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Considerable interest was shown in the Ministry’s exhibit at 
the last National Utility Poultry Society’s Show, of a model 
house for two goats and a fodder store com¬ 
bined. The model was designed to illus¬ 
trate how goats could be housed under the 
most hygienic conditions with due consideration to economy of 
space and material. Detailed plans of the model have now been 
prepared and copies may be obtained from the Offices of the 
Ministry, 10 Whitehall Place, S.W.l, price Sd. post free. 


Plans lor a 
Goat House. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Crops and Tillage. ~(J. C. Ncwsham, Principal of the Monmouthshire 
Agricultuial Institution, Usk ; pp. 182; f>s. net : Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
London.) This is a textbook which should attract a wide range of readers. 
It is written in a manner which must appeal to the farmer, and particularly 
to the farm student, yet it may also be described as a book for the University 
Btudent who, after reading extensively, desires to focus his knowledge of the 
subjects coining within its title. In handling a scientitic subject there us 
always the problem of technical words, hut the wiiter manages to make his 
statements clear, without labouring to explain their evident truth when such 
would involve a standard of scientific training beyond that of the readers for 
whom the book is intended. The information is well knitted together, as, for 
example, in the description of the development of rotations as now practised, 
and the reader finds himself more and more intciested as the subject matter 
is unfolded. The writer’s experience is wide and drawn from many districts, 
and the book should prompt the farmer to try methods of cultivation which 
have proved successful elsewhere than in his immediate neighbourhood. 
Points of practical iuterest to the farm student, such as occur for example in 
threshing, stacking, sowing, rolling, in fact, in the most everyday operations, 
are dealt with in a manner most likely to impress the memory. Being recently 
wiitten, the book embodies much of the experience, and many of the lessons 
of war-time cultivation. The writer wisely introduces much information 
which a farmer, from its very familiarity, often never thinks of explaining to 
a pupil. The index is good, but is unfortunate that it is not fuller. Several 
references are made to expeiiments, and to the works of agricultural writers, 
but a brief list of books of reference would have been an advantage. The 
pages on grassland and its problems are very good and give a well-balanced 
summary of the writer’s experience, incidentally, it may be noted, be urges the 
value of liming rough pasture previous to the application of Blag if the best 
results are to be obtained. Perhaps more might have been said about weeds 
without stepping beyond the title of the book. Several insect pests are 
touched on, and some fungus diseases. On points like these a list of references 
would have been useful and would not materially have increased the number 
of pages. 
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Commercial Poultry Farming.— (T. W. Toovey.) It is now three 
years since the first edition of Mr. Toovey's book was published, and the 
present edition has been entirely rewritten and many additional illustrations 
have been included. A book of this nature cannot fail to be of great value 
to all interested in commercial poultry farming, as it contains in detail and 
in a very clear manner the methods employed at the King’s Laugley Poultry 
Farm. Mr. Toovey has devoted many years to the study of this branch of 
agriculture, which is a growing an important one in this country. 

In recent years commercial egg farms have sprung up all over the country, 
but in nearly every case they have been modelled more or less on the methods 
employed in the-United States and Canada, altered somewhat to suit climatic 
variations on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Toovcy’s system departs largely from the usual practice, and in many 
ways may he said to he unique, especially so with regard to what are perhaps 
the two most important branches, namely, hatching and rearing, on which the 
success of a poultry farm so largely depends. Some 0,000 head of laying 
stock are run on this farm and the whole of the hatching and rearing is carried 
out by means of broody hens. To those unacquainted with the excellent 
arrangements made by Mr. Toovey this method of hatching may appear a 
difficult task, as indeed it would he were it not for his system and the fact that 
a considerable proportion of the stock consists of %< heavy r or sitting-breeds 
and first crosses. 

Two other items in Mr. Toovey's management also differ conrideiably from 
the usual practice. The runs an* entirely of grass and the soft mash feed contains 
a high proportion of vegetables, a part of the farm being set apart for their 
cultivation. The large* scratching house system is employed for accommodating 
the breeding and laying stock, hut the unit per house has been kept down to 
150 head in the case of uumated flocks and 75 for breeding stock. The 
breeding stock have separate wired in runs but the laying stock amounting to 
some 5,000 birds aie given free range in one large paddock. Mr. Toovey has 
rendered great service to the poultry industry in the past by the very frank 
way in which he has contributed to the Press, relating not only his successes 
but the failures which he has at times encountered and successfully overcome. 
In particular the two last chapters in Mr. TooveyV hook should be read by 
e\ery intending poultry farmer. These two chapteis deal with the* economics 
of poultry keeping based on the author’s experience, and also express his views 
as to the future part to he played by the poultry industry in general agriculture. 
These views should prove of considerable interest to British agriculturists. 


Agricultural Research Scholarships.— Tlie Ministry invites 
applications for research scholarships in agricultural science. The number to 
be awarded will depend upon the qualifications of candidates and will not in 
any case exceed five. The scholarships are tenable for three years from 
1st October, 1022, and are of the value of £200 per annum. 

Applications must he received not later than 15th July, 1022, and must be 
made on the prescribed form, which, together with a copy of the conditions 
attaching to these scholarships, may be obtained fiom the Secietary, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Whitehall Place, S.W.I. 
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Foot-anp-Mouth Disease. 


[June, 


Fream Memorial Prize. —The Fream Memorial Piize, which is 
annually awarded by the Mmistiy to the candidate who obtains the highest 
maiks in the examination for the National Diploma in Agriculture, has been 
won this year by Mi. Robert Laird of Luwthorn, Irvine, Ayrshire, a student of 
Glasgow University and the West of Scotland Agricultural College. The 
value of the prize this year is about £6 10s., which is to be devoted to the 
purchase of books. 

Report of International Seed Testing Congress.— Copies of 
the Report of the International Seed Testing Congress which took place at 
Copenhagen in June, 1021, will shortly be obtainable from the Secretary, 
National Institute of Agiicultural Botany, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. The 
price of the Report will he <>/- post free. 

All those who propose to puichase copies should send their orders 
accompanied by a cheque or Postal Order to the above address as soon as 
possible, as the supply is limited. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry. —Since the date of the list, given 
on page 188 of the May issue of the Journal , the following leaflets have been 
revised, and the one marked with an asterisk will, provisionally, be supplied 
free :— 

No. 141.- The preparation and packing of Honey for Maiket. 

,, 244.—The Destruction of Hats. 

,, A 31(1/1.'—Abridged List oi Publications.* 

The following leaflets are no longer supplied free:— 

No. 381.— How to keep Swine Fever away. 

„ 383.—Hints on Goat-keeping. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.— Since 23rd April, the date refen ed to in 
the Note contained in the Journal for May, 11122 (p. 103), only 1(» further 
outbicaks of Foot-and-Mouth Disease have been continued in Great Britain 
bringing the total up to 21st May to 1,090, of which 994 were in England, 3 in 
Wales and 102 in Scotland. Of these 20 outbreaks 1 occurred in Cheshire, 

5 in Derbyshire, 1 in Denbighshire, 2 in Staffordshire, 8 in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 2 in Berwickshire and 1 in Midlothian. All these cases were dealt 
with by slaughter of the affected animals and those immediately in contact, 
involving the slaughter of a total of 401 cattle, 320 sheep and 122 pigs in the 
20 outbreaks. 

The outbreaks in Berwickshire and Midlothian occurred in free districts 
and involved the icimposition of icstrietions over an area of 15 miles radius 
from the infected centre. One of the outbreaks in Staff ordshire and 1 in the 
West Riding, were near the border of a scheduled area, and involved small 
extensions of the aieas under restrictions. Two of the outbreaks viz. in 
Denbighshire and Midlothian, occurred on premises which had been previously 
infected but wore freed and re-stocked. 

Since —did Apiil iuithei modifications of the restrictions on the movement 
of animals have been made by Oidera freeing laige parts of Fife, Lanark 
Renfrew, Westmorland, Cheshire, Norfolk, Lincolnshire (Lindsey), Lancashire’ 
and parts of the 3 Ridings of Yorkshire, also fleeing small areas in North¬ 
umberland, Cumberland, Essex, Middlesex, Peithshire, Forfar, Dumbartonshire 
Durham, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire and Warwickshire. ? 

The following statement gives the number of outbreaks which have occurred 
since the commencement of the epidemic in January last up to 2lst May 1922 
the date of the last outbreak in each county, the number of infected premises’ 
which have been declared free,‘and the number of animals slaughtered in each 
county. 
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County. 

No. of 
out¬ 
breaks 

No. of 
out¬ 
breaks 
freed. 

Date of 
last out¬ 
break. 

Animals slaughtered 
Cattle, j Sheep, j Tigs, j 

t 

Goat-. 

England. 

Bedford . 

1 

1 

3/2/22 

2/3/22 

4< ; 




Buckingham. 

1 

1 

8 , 

_ , 

-- 

— 

Cambridge. 

2 

2 

8/2/22 

82 


61 

1 

Chester . 

43 

41 

20/4/22 

1,214 

18 

180 

— 

Cumberland... 

5 

5 

25/2/22 

303 1 

80 

— 

- 

Derby 

17 

0 

21/5/22 

313 

1 

35 


Durham . 

75 

73 

8/4/22 

1.190 

409 , 

215 

8 

Essex . 

10 

13 

29/3/22 

325 

537 

384 

—- 

Hants . 

l 

1 

7/2/22 

3/3/22 

5 

— 

— 


Kent . 

3 

3 

57 

163 

1 


Lancaster . 

105 

98 

6/4/22 

1.723 

141 , 

838 

2 

Leicester 

3 

2 

2/3/22 

221 

35 

1 , 

— 

Linos., Lindsey 

33 

33 

21/3/22 

825 

1,745 

358 1 


do. Kesteve.n 

: 1 

1 

2/2/22 

17 

25 

— 

1 

London 

2 

2 

i 17/2/22 

39 , 

— 

- 

— 

Middlesex 

0 

3 

9/4/22 

198 

- . 

155 


Norfolk 

23 

23 

26/3/22 

570 

401 

488 

3 

Northumberland 

38 

37 

17/4/22 

1,203 

508 

180 


Nottingham ... 

20 

19 

28,3/22 

372 

159 

80 

- 

Salop 

1 

l 

1/2/22 

41 


1 

— 

Stafford . 

1 0 

5 

11/5/22 

173 

13 

87 

-- 

Suffolk . 

5 

5 

17/2/22 

9/2/22 

118 

— 

104 

— 

Surrey . 

1 

1 

— 


— 

- 

Sussex, E. 

1 

1 

21/2/22 

- 1 


- 

- 

Warwick 

2 

1 

12/4'22 

134 

175 

81 

- 

Westmorland 

24 

20 

1/3/22 

017 

390 

46 

- 

Yorks. E.R. 

180 

159 

17/1/22 

3.099 

10,760 

2,435 

5 

N.K. ... 

104 

90 

11 1/22 

2.759 

2.736 

841 

2 

., W.U. 

272 

216 

11/5/22 

4,390 

446 

2,081 

15 


Total .994 tm - 20,04:$ 18,862 8,tit!4 37 


Wales. 

Denbigh 

3 , 

2 

26/4 /, -2 

43 


14 

_ 

Total 

3 • 

o 

- 

43 


14 


Scotland. 

Berwick . 

• 

.! 

4 

15/5/21 

105 

926 

11 


Dumbarton ... 

4 

4 

16/3/22 

105 

01 

29 

— 

Dumfries 

1 

1 

4 2,22 

84 


1 


East Lothian 

3 

3 

16/3/22 

108 

— 

25 

- 

Fife. 

8 

6 * 13/3/22 

220 

1 

19 

2 

Forfar . 

23 

14 

18/4/22 

381 

617 

268 

o 

Kinross 

1 1 ! 

1 

23/2/22 

: i:» j 

— 

1 

!- 

Lanark ... ...i 

9 

9 

3/3/22 

i 104 

6 

49 

! l 

Linlithgow. 

1 : 

1 

11/2/22 

i 12 


- 


Midlothian ... 

11 

9 

14/5/22 

| 914 

— 

174 

L 

Perth. 

10 ! 

9 

S-l/3/22 

j 435 

107 

23 

1 

Renfrew . 

10 i 

14 

4/1/22 

J 291 

! 10 

47 i 

— 

Sterling . 

7 ! 

7 

20/2/22 

: 151 

1 

! 

3 

— 

Total . 

102 

81 


1 2,900 

! 

! 1,734 

! 

650 

7 

Grand Total for 
Great Britain ... 

1,099 

| 

970 

— 

23,067 

20,596 

( 9,328 

j 44 
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Rabies. 


[June, 1922. 


Rabies. — Southampton .—A case of Rabies in a dog at Itchen, in the 
Borough of Southampton, was reported to the Ministry on 5th May. The 
head was received at the laboratory, and the case was confirmed on the 9th 
instant. 

The dog, a fox terrier puppy, 7 months old, was not known to have bitten 
any other animal or any person. The owner states tllat he exercised the dog 
for miles over the eountiy in the Southampton neighbourhood where outbreaks 
of Rabies occurred during 1920 and 1921. It is considered a possibility that 
infection may have, been contracted from a rabid dog of the last series of out¬ 
breaks by sonic other dog, and communicated by a bite to the puppy now 
affected. No further information is available at the moment, but inquiries 
are being pursued as to any dogs lost or destroyed during* the past 0 months. 

An Order was made on 9th May, requiring the muzzling of all dogs within 
a radius of 15 miles from Southampton, and prohibiting the movement of all 
dogs out of that area except by licence of tho Ministry. No licences will be 
granted except under conditions requiring the dog to bo detained and isolated 
for 6 months on the premises of a veterinary surgeon approved by the Ministry. 


Printed under the authority o£ His Majesty’s Statjonehy Office, 
By Metchira & Son, Princes Street, Westminster, 8.W.1.1 ^z,\ 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

The Report on the Prices and Supplies of Agricultural Produce 
in 11)21, which has now been issued by the Ministry, forms the 

Prices and Supplies “ nd Part oUbe Ministry's 

of Agricultural Agricultural Statistics for 1921. Part I of 
— , these Statistics dealt with the acreage under 

crops and the number of live stock m 
England and Wales, and Part II with the estimated production 
of the principal crops. The three parts taken together represent 
an endeavour to give information on the main points of economic 
interest affecting agriculture, and those who wish to lake a com¬ 
parative view of the changes in agricultural prices during 1921 
will find much to interest them in the Report now issued. It 
also gives particulars of the work clone by the Ministry in con¬ 
nection with the payment of claims under the Corn Production 
Acts. The total number of claims accepted was 187,000 and 
the area on which payment was made was 1.890,620 acres of 
wheat, 2,007,875 acres of oats, and 128,814 acres of mixed com. 
The Report is published by H.M. Stationery Office and can be 
ordered through any bookseller. 


A Meeting of the General Assembly of the International 
Agricultural Institute was held at Rome in May last and was 
attended by representatives of 51 different 
countries. The questions discussed at 
this Meeting were largely of domestic 
interest, relating as they did to the 
of the Institute, and the possibility of 
improvements in its work, which without 
increasing the total expenditure would give the greatest result 
for the funds available. With this object a number of 
(48718) P.14/85. 11,000. 6/22. M. k S 


International 

Instituted 

Agriculture. 

financial position 
effecting certain 


A 
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International Institute of Agriculture. [July, 


proposals were agreed to which will, it is hoped, tend to 
popularise the publications of the Institute. 

Of the various Sections into which the work of the Institute 
is divided, the one which attracts most attention and is the most 
valuable is the Statistical Bureau. Briefly its work consists 
in publishing a monthly Bulletin, a Statistical ^ ear Book, and 
special Reports on the Statistics of particular products, such 
as oilseeds. The work of this Bureau is remarkably well 
done and reflects the greatest credit on Professor Ricci, the 
Head of the Bureau, and on his staff. The Monthly Bulletin 
has for the past year or IS months been issued in three parts, 
(a) Prices, (b) Production and (c) Imports and Exports, and the 
desire to make each of these parts as complete and perfect as 
possible has resulted in a very considerable increase in the size 
of the Bulletin. Whilst this enlargement enabled the Bureau to 
issue in a summarised form a complete statement of the avail¬ 
able statistics received from all parts of the world, it necessarily 
involved considerable expense in printing. The Bulletin con¬ 
tained, moreover, two distinct classes of information. In the first 
place the section relating to production comprised the latest 
reports on crop prospects and crop yields in the different countries 
of the world, and included the best available information as to 
the supplies which were likely to be available in exporting 
countries and the probable requirements of importing countries. 
This section was therefore of direct and immediate \alue to the 
grain trade of the world by helping producers and distributors 
to form an accurate estimate of probable supply and demand. 
Notices are also issued at frequent intervals to the Press, and 
by this means the available information is spread broadcast 
throughout the world and is available for a very much larger 
public than is reached by the mere distribution of the Bulletin 
itself. The value of this side of the work is clear and is admitted 
on all hands. 

In addition, however, the Bulletin contains records of prices 
ruling in the principal markets of the world, and also gives the 
latest available particulars of imports and exports with a view to 
showing how far the supplies of exporting countries are becom¬ 
ing exhausted, and the demands of importing countries are being 
met. These details whilst valuable for purposes of record and 
comparison are necessarily retrospective, and do not possess 
the same practical and current interest as those relating to crop 
production. It was felt that the Bulletin would gain in the estima¬ 
tion of the special public for whom it was intended by removing 
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from it everything that was not of immediate practical value 
and current interest, while at the same time this would enable 
it to be sold more cheaply. This does not mean that the in¬ 
formation would cease to be issued but merely that it could 
without loss be included either in the Statistical Year Book or 
in a half-yearly publication. In the same way it was decided 
that the Bulletin of Technical and Economic Information now 
issued monthly could advantageously be altered in form and 
published as a quarterly review. 

The satisfactory working out of the suggestions made at this 
Meeting in regard to the form of the publications is of vital 
importance to the future well-being of the Institute as it is in 
practice only through its publications that the Institute can 
appeal to the world and hence to the Governments by which it 
is supported. A development in the sale and popularity of its 
publications will be the strongest ground on which to base that 
demand for a permanent increase in its revenue which is a 
consequence of the decreased purchasing power of money. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that much of the 
Institute’s work must necessarily be gratuitous. The most strik¬ 
ing example is found in the Statistical Bureau where the essential 
information obtained in the form of crop forecasts and crop 
yields is and must be distributed free through the Press. While 
in this way one of the main purposes for which the Institute 
was established is fulfilled, the benefits achieved cannot be pre¬ 
cisely traced and are certainly not indicated by measuring the 
sale of the Bulletins or other publications. 

That the Institute is well worth the small contributions made 
by the adhering Governments can hardly be questioned. At the 
present rate of exchange, the total cost expressed in English 
money is less than ,£40.000 per annum, towards which the 
British Government contributes only £8,200. In return, apart 
from the general and specialised information placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the agricultural and commercial public, the Institute 
actually provides much information, particularly in (lie direc¬ 
tion of international statistics, which would otherwise have to 
be prepared by each Government separately at a far greater cost. 

One decision reached at this Meeting which is of interest to 
English speaking countries was the adoption of English as one 
of the official languages of the Institute. There can be little 
doubt that this will tend to improve the position of the Institute 
m the eyes of the Anglo-Saxon world. 
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The International Institute of Agriculture at Rome has just 
issued a publication of 700 pages entitled the International 
Year-Book of Agricultural Statistics for the 
International years 190 9 to 1921.” It gives complete 
Year-Book of in f ormat i on as to the crop areas and yields 
Agricultural in all the countries of the world, number 
Statistics. of live gtock, imports and exports, prices, 
freights, and the output and trade in fertilisers. It can be 
obtained direct from the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, price 8s. post free. The money can be sent in the form 
of a British Postal Order. Copies will also be on sale shortly at 
the offices of the Ministry. 

* * * * * * 


The total number of Conciliation Committee agreements at 
present in operation is 44, of which all but 8 are for periods 
extending over the com harvest. Three 
agreements have been reached recently. 
The Committee for Cumberland and West¬ 
morland have reached an agreement to 
operate up to 11th November providing for the payment of skilled 
men at the rate of 40s. for a week of “ customary ” hours ( i.c 
68 hours) and other adult male workers at 80s. for a week of 
54 hours in summer (i.c., up to the end of October) and 48 hours 
in winter. The Isle of Ely Committee have decided to extend 
their agreement which expired on 81st May up to lltli October, 
and in accordance with the Committee’s application the agree¬ 
ment as extended has boon confirmed by the Minister under 
Section 4 (8) of the Corn Production Acts (Ttepeal) Act. The 
Cambridgeshire Committee have now submitted the agreement 
which they reached last March to the Minister for confirmation. 
Particulars of these two confirmed agreements are given below. 
The effect of confirmation of an agreement by the Minister is to 
make the rates specified in the agreement an implied term of the 
contract of employment of every worker of the class to which 
the agreement applies. It will be noticed in the case of Cam¬ 
bridgeshire that the Committee have refrained from putting a 
definite period to the operation of the agreement, but have agreed 
that it shall stand until such time as either side of the Committee 
gives 21 days* notice of termination. 

Isle of Ely Agreement:— 

1. During the period up to lltli October, 1922, no male worker em¬ 
ployed in agriculture shall be paid wages at less than the following 
rates:— 


Conciliation 
Committees in 
Agriculture. 
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(a) Male Workers aged 18 and over employed as horsemen or milkmen. 
Age. s. d. 

21 and over .. ... 40 6 

20 and under 21 ... ... ... ... 37 9 

19 „ „ 20 . 35 6 

18 „ „ 19. 34 3 

for a week comprising the hours necessary for the performance of the 
customary duties of these classes of workers. 





Weekly 

wages 

Overtime rates, 
for all time in 




tor a week ot 
51 hours. 

excess of 51 
hours per week. 


Af?e 


s. 

d. 

d. 

21 and 

over 

31 

0 

84 

20 and under 21 . . 

28 

9 

8 

h» „ 

» 

20 ... 

27 

0 

74 

18 


19 ... 

25 

9 

7 

17 


18 ... 

20 

6 

6* 

1« 


17 ... 

Id 

3 

... 5 

ir, 

,, 

Id ... 

13 

3 

4} 

14 „ 

P 

15 .. 

10 

3 

3 

Under 

14 

... 

7 

3 

2i 

. That the 

working 

week for summer months (£.<?., from the 


Monday in March to the last Saturday in October) shall consist of 
51 hours, and for next winter (£.<?., for the period other than the summer 
months) shall consist of 48 hours. 

3. While no definite agreement is made regarding Saturday half-day, 
the employers will not put any obstacles in the way of farmers ananging 
with their workmen for a Saturday half-day after 51 hours ha\e been 
worked, and this clause is to be carried out in a reasonable spiiii. 

Cambridgeshire Agreement:— 


(«) A wage rate for all able-bodied male workers of 21 years of age 
ami over of 7$d. per hour for a wx*ek of 50 hours. 

(1) A wage rate of 8d. per hour for all time worked between 50 and 
54 hours per week. 

(r) All work performed on Sunday to be paid for at the rate of lOd. 
per hour. 

(d) All the rates specified to operate until twenty-one days after notice 
of any proposal to cancel is received by the Minister from either section 
of the Conciliation Committee. 

(e) The Conciliation Committee strongly recommends fanneis to offer 
facilities for one short day per week, the Workers’ Side undertaking that 
workers shall not refuse to work on the short day for full time, in cases 
of necessity. 

Information with regard to the position in any of the Con¬ 
ciliation Committee areas can be obtained on application to the 
Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l. 










294 The Agricultural Index Number. [July, 

The index number of prices of agricultural produce in Eng¬ 
land and Wales shows a slight rise for May as compared with 
the previous month, prices on the average 
The Agrcultural ^ e j n g about 70 per cent, above the pre- 
Inaex Number. war level ftg a g a j ngt gg p er cen t. in April 

and 112 per cent, in May, 1921. 

The percentage increase each month since the beginning of 
1919 as compared with the average of the years 1911-18, is shown 
in the following table :— 




Percentage 

Increase. 


Month. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 


Per rent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

January ... 

148 

213 

186 

77 

February ... 

150 

205 

172 

83 

March 

150 

199 

158 

82 

April 

153 

199 

141 

68 

May 

132 

169 

112 

70 

June 

128 

164 

102 

— 

July 

141 

174 

100 

— 

August 

138 

177 

116 

— 

September... 

148 

181 

105 

— 

October 

166 

191 

90 

— 

Novembei ... 

182 

197 

84 

— 

December ... 

207 

194 

82 

... — 


Wheat and oats were dearer during May than in April, the 
average prices during the month being the highest since last 
autumn. Barley continued the downward movement which has 
been in evidence since September last. A further slight advance 
was recorded for fat cattle, but sheep and pigs were slightly 
cheaper. The price of sheep after rising steadily throughout 
the year, reached the highest point at the beginning of the 
month and subsequently experienced an appreciable decline. 

Among the principal alterations in prices as compared with 
the previous month were those in connection with milk and 
potatoes. The seasonal fall in milk prices from April to May 
reduced the average to 9^d. per gallon or only fd. per gallon 
higher than the average of the years 1911-18, although, as com¬ 
pared with summer prices in pre-war years, current rates show 
an increase of 2d. per gallon or about 27 per cent. Potatoes 
experienced a sharp rise from the latter part of April, and this 
was shown in the index figures for that month. This advance 
continued into the first half of May, and although prices sub¬ 
sequently fell considerably, the average of prices for May was 
about 170 per cent, above the pre-war level, as against 126 per 
cent, in April. 
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Among other produce, butter was again cheaper, while cheese 
showed little alteration. Eggs also fell in value but the decline 
was fully counter-balanced by the increase in the market value 
of poultry. 

Feeding stuffs on the whole were inclined to be dearer in May 
than in April, except brewers’ grains, which experienced a sharp 
decline; with this exception there was little difference between 
prices in April and in May. No material alteration in fertiliser 
prices was recorded, nitrate of soda again advancing slightly, 
while the lower grades of basic slag were somewhat 1 educed. On 
the average, prices for feeding stuffs and fertilisers during May 
were between 50 and 60 per cent, above the pre-war level. 


In order to reduce expenditure on printing, the Ministry has 
been compelled to discontinue the free distribution of 
leaflets, and the small registration fees 
shown below will in future be payable by 
persons who wish to receive the leaflets as 


Distribution ol 
Leaflets. 


issued. 

The leaflets are divided into four main groups dealing with 
the following subjects :— 


I. Fann Li\e Stock (including Dairying, Feeding Stuffs, Pests and 
Diseases ol* Farm Animals) 

II. Small Domestic Live Stock (Poultry. Raldiits, Bees, Goats, etc.) 

III. Fann Crons (including Manures, Weeds, Pests and Diseases of 

Farm Crops). 

IV. Garden Crops and Fruit (4towing (including Manures, Weeds, 

Pests and Diseases of Guidon Crops and Fruit Trees. 

To receive NEW Leaflets only. 

1. Of any one or two of the above groups - Is. per annum. 

2. Of any three groups or of all four groups 2s. ,, 

To receive both NEW and REVISED Leaflets . 

1. Of any one or two groups - - - 3s. ,, 

2. Of any three or of all four groups - - 6s. ,, 
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THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

PART n. 

T. B. Wool, C.B.E., M.A.. F.I.C., F.R.S., 

Drapers * Professor of Agriculture and Fellow of GonviUc and 
Cams College , Cambridge . 

The completion of the School of Agriculture opened a new era 
for agriculture in Cambridge. Until the end of 1909 the staff 
had been without a home of their own, and although they had 
received the greatest possible kindness and consideration from 
the heads of other scientific Departments, notably the Professors 
of Chemistry and Botany, the agricultural staff had undoubtedly 
been severely handicapped by deficient accommodation. 

In January, 1910, the staff moved into their new building with 
a class of about 40 students. Immediately the number of stu¬ 
dents began to increase at the rate of about 25 additional students 
per annum, and in the academic year 1913-14 the total number 
of students receiving instruction in the School had reached 117, 
including about 30 candidates for the Diploma who had already 
taken the National Science Tripos, but exclusive of research 
students of whom there were about a dozen. Meantime other 
notable events had occurred. In 1910 the lease of the farm at 
Impington expired and it was decided to secure a farm nearer to 
the laboratories and the colleges so that the practical side of the 
teaching as well as the experimental work might bo developed 
with less effort both to the staff and to the increasing number of 
students. Through the good offices of Trinity College the Uni¬ 
versity was able to lease from the College for 10 years Gravel 
Hill Farm, consisting of about 200 acres of land situated between 
the Huntingdon and Madinglev Hoads within U miDs of the 
laboratory and not more than 1 mile, from many of the colleges. 
To this area were added several adjoining fields hired from Clare 
College. The convenience of access of this farm has undoubtedly 
enabled Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Amos, who have had charge 
of the teaching of husbandry, to develop the practical side of 
their teaching to a remarkable extent. 

Unfortunately the demand for building sites on this side of 
the town makes it unlikely that the University will be able to 
retain the occupation of this farm, or to buy it from the College, 
at a price which would admit of its continued occupation as an 
agricultural holding. It is probable, therefore, that the agricul- 
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tural staff may shortly be compelled to seek another farm, and 
as continuity is the essence of field experiments, it is most desir¬ 
able that funds should be available to enable the University to 
purchase a suitable farm and to equip it as a permanent station 
for teaching and research in plant and animal husbandry. 

During the University’s occupation of Gravel Ilill Farm, Mr. 
K. J. J. Mackenzie has held the position of Director of the farm, 
an onerous and difficult office which he has filled with great 
success. His policy of maintaining pedigree herds of milking 
Shorthorn cattle, Suffolk sheep and Large White pigs, com¬ 
bined with a consistently high standard of production, has been 
justified by the intense interest of the students in the practical 
side of their work, and bv the valuable results he and bis assis¬ 
tants have obtained in animal husbandry in general and in swine 
husbandry in particular. In acknowledgment of the success of 
his labours he was given the status of University Lecturer in 
Agriculture in 1910, and was promoted to a Leadership in 1915. 

His Colleague, Mr. Amos, who has devoted his attention chiefly 
to crop husbandry, was given the status of University Lecturer 
in Agriculture in 1916. Mr. Amos has published much valuable 
work on clover sickness, on the cultivation of lops, and on 
ensilage. 

About the time of the opening of the School, the University had 
consented to the inclusion of the physiology of farm animals as a 
compulsory subject in the examination for the diploma in agri¬ 
culture, and the School was able to secure as lecturer in that 
subject Dr. F. IT. A. Marshall, who had made his mark as an 
agricultural physiologist by his work on the causes of fertility 
and sterility among farm animals. Since his return to Cam¬ 
bridge, Dr. Marshall, now Leader in agricultural physiology, has 
continued his investigations and is now recognised as the leading 
authority on the physiology of reproduction. 

At this stage it may be interesting to record the number of 
students of agriculture at the important epochs of the develop¬ 
ment of the School. Tn 1899, the first informal class numbered 
7 students. In 1899, when the University Department of Agri¬ 
culture was created, the total number of students was 20. In 
1910, when the School was opened, the class just exceeded 40. 
In the spring of 1914, the numbers had risen to 117. Then the 
War came and the numbers fell rapidly to about 12. Immediately 
the Armistice was concluded there was a sudden rush of students. 
In October, 1919, over 200 freshmen joined the School, and by 
tbo end of the year the total number had risen to about 820. at 
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which level it still remains. This great influx of students necessi¬ 
tated a considerable reorganisation of curriculum, staff and 
buddings. A long range of army huts was hurriedly erected and 
fitted as lecture rooms and laboratories. Estate management and 
Horticulture were added to the subjects of instruction, Mr. F. B. 
Smith, C.M.G., being appointed Reader in Estate Management 
and Mr. C. VV. B. Wright, N.D.H., Lecturer in Horticulture. 
The Gilbey Lectureship in the History and Economics of Agricul¬ 
ture was made into a full time office, the original endowment 
being supplemented from other sources. Lecturers were also 
appointed in agricultural zoology, agricultural law. veterinary 
science, accountancy, and statistics, the last jointly with the 
Department of Economics. An endowment collected by 
Sir Arthur Shipley made possible the appointment of a 
lecturer in tropical agriculture. These new appointments 
have increased the number of the teaching staff to 22, including 
two professors, four readers and four University lecturers. 

At the same time the curriculum has been greatly extended, 
not only by the inclusion of the subjects mentioned above, but 
by the establishment of a definite three years’ course of instruc¬ 
tion in agriculture and allied subjects for the BA. degree. Can¬ 
didates for this course must become members of the University 
either by joining a College or by obtaining admission as non- 
collegiate students. They must also pass or obtain exemption 
from the previous examination, or Little Go, which comprises 
ordinary school subjects. The first year’s course, which is the 
same for all students, aims chiefly at giving an all round intro¬ 
duction to agriculture and agricultural science. In the second 
and third years the subjects of instruction and examination vary 
according as the student is interested chiefly in agriculture, estate 
management, forestry, or horticulture. There is an examination 
at the end of each year. A student who has passed all three 
examinations is awarded the B.A. degree. 

This degree course is designed to give a liberal education to 
prospective landowners, farmers, estate agents, foresters and 
horticulturists. It comprises not only agriculture, estate manage¬ 
ment, forestry or horticulture, and the allied sciences, but 
includes also lectures on agricultural history and economics, 
agricultural law and accountancy. 

The examinations for the diploma in agriculture were formerly 
open to anyone. Candidates for the diploma must now be mem¬ 
bers of the University, and must possess a degree or some 
equivalent qualification gained either in Cambridge or elsewhere. 



FlG. 1. —The' School of A^ucultiuc, South Front. 



Fig. 2.—The Chemical Laboratory. 
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Fig, 3.- Tlii' Hiolofrical Laboratory. 



FlQ. 4.—Part of the Library. 
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The course of instruction for the diploma extends over two years, 
with an examination at the end of each. The first examination 
for the diploma is a difficult technical examination in agriculture 
and agricultural sciencos. In the second year a candidate may 
specialise in any line, either practical or scientific, and is exa¬ 
mined in that line only. Thus, the diploma is a valuable qualifi¬ 
cation of professional standard. The University gives diplomas 
also in forestry and horticulture, the instruction and examination 
for which are on similar lines. 

These diplomas are taken for the most part by Cambridge men 
who have already taken honours degrees in natural science and 
are intending to become agricultural experts at home or abroad. 
It is a point worth noting that in Cambridge over BOO men take 
honours degroes in science every year. 

For many yoars it has been an honoured tradition in Cambridge 
that every teacher in the science schools should engage in 
research in his own subject. This tradition has been followed 
in the case of agriculture. Already in 1010. when the School 
of Agriculture was opened, members of the staff were well known 
bv their publications. It is only necessary to mention Professor 
Biffen’s work on plant breeding, which has produced Little 
Joss Wheat, and Dr. Marshall’s work on the physiology of repro¬ 
duction. 

When the Development Fund became available for the 
promotion of research, and the Development Commissioners 
decided to establish Research Institutes in various branches of 
agricultural science two of these Institutes were placed at Cam¬ 
bridge—a Plant Breeding Institute under the direction of 
Professor Biffen, and an Animal Nutrition Institute under the 
joint direction of the writer and Dr. Marshall. The Plant 
Breeding Institute has its laboratories in the School of Agricul¬ 
ture. Tt is also equipped with bird-proof cages for the experi¬ 
mental culture of small plots and with greenhouses and sorting 
rooms. These are accommodated at Gravel Hill Farm. The 
larger plots for testing and growing on for seed are situated at 
How Hill Farm, a mile further out on the Huntingdon Road, 
opposite Girton College. The staff of the Institute have concen¬ 
trated their attention chiefly on cereals and potatoes. TJp to the 
present the main practical result of their work has been the 
production of the two wheats, Little Joss and Yeoman, which are 
too well known to require description. But perhaps the result 
which will in future prove still more valuable is Professor Biffen’s 
discovery of the mode of inheritance of immunity to yellow rust 
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in wheat. This discovery demonstrates the practicability of 
breeding varieties of crops which resist the attacks of diseases, 
and opens up a wide field of investigation which promises very 
valuable results. 

The labours of Professor Biffen and his colleagues and of plant 
breeders generally, will be lightened by the establishment of the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany with its headquarters 
on the Huntingdon Road opposite the University Farm. This 
Institute manages the national seed testing station, but its main 
function is to take over, test, grow on, and distribute seed of new 
and improved varieties of all kinds of agricultural crops, return¬ 
ing to the breeder a fair proportion of the profit derived from 
their sale. 

The Animal Nutrition Institute has investigated and is imesti- 
gating a variety of problems concerned with meat production. 
Tts earliest efforts were directed to the study of the composition 
and feeding value of home-grown fodders, and members of the 
staff have published numerous papers on mangolds, straws, and 
silage, the latter in collaboration with Mr. Amos. Another 
line of work has been the investigation of winter beef production, 
which has been attacked both statistically and experimentally. 
Many papers have been published, but the investigation is still 
incomplete. 

Dr. Marshall and his colleagues have, extended their work on 
the physiology of reproduction to many problems of meat pro¬ 
duction, for example, seedy cut in bacon, the effect of spaying 
on rate of growth, the factors controlling the size of the litter 
in sows. 

Mr. Mackenzie and his colleagues have made a special study 
of pig feeding under modem conditions, and have demonstrated 
the importance of vita mines and the value of palm kernel cake 
in pig feeding. Besides these more immediately practical 
investigations, several members of the staff have been engaged 
in the study of fundamental scientific problems of nutrition and 
have obtained important rosults. Scientific work of this kind, 
although its results may have no direct bearing on agricultural 
practice for perhaps 20 or even 50 years, is none the less impor¬ 
tant for the progress of agriculture. Just as present-day farmers 
and consumers of farm produce are to-day reaping the reward 
of Lawes’ and Gilbert’s purely scientific work on manures carried 
out at Rot hams ted more than 50 years ago, so we may confidently 
expect that farmers and consumers of the future will equally 
benefit from work now in progress which nt first sight may appear 
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to have no direct practical bearing. As examples of the work of 
the Institute which falls in this category, Mr. Foreman and Dr. 
Woodman’s investigations on the chemistry of the proteins, and 
Mr. Capstick’s experiments with his recording animal calorimeter 
may be mentioned. 

Like the Plant Breeding Institute, the Animal Nutrition Insti¬ 
tute has its main laboratories in the School of Agriculture, and 
in these the fundamental scientific work is concentrated. Its 
more practical activities are somewhat inconveniently scattered. 
Mr. Mackenzie’s pigs are kept at Gravel Hill Farm. The winter 
beef production and ensilage investigations are carried out chiefly 
at How Hill Farm. Dr. Marshall’s animals are located mainly 
in temporary premises at the field laboratories, Milton Boad, a 
new department of the University, which the Institute shares 
with the medical school, the Quick department of Biology and the 
Biochemical Department. 

The School is also interested in the work on the breeding of 
small animals, including poultry, in the department of genetics 
under Professor Pnnnett. The headquartors of this department 
adjoin Gravel Hill Farm, and are about to be considerably 
extended. 

Besides the organised work of these Institutes, members of the 
staff of the School have carried out many independent investiga¬ 
tions. Mr. Newman for many years has been engaged on a 
survey of the soils and agriculture of the eastern counties. In¬ 
tensive surveys of certain areas have been published already, hut 
the extensive general survey was delayed by the war and is now 
held up for lack of funds. It is impossible to refer specifically 
to the work of every member of so large a staff. It must suffice 
to say that every one maintains the tradition of doing his best 
to extend the boundaries of knowledge in his own subjects. 

Before leaving this subject, it should be mentioned that certain 
officers of the School took a prominent part in the foundation 
of the Journal of Agricultural Science, which was first published 
by the University Press in 1905 and has since then formed the 
chief organ for the publication of the results of agricultural 
research in this country. This journal has undoubtedly played 
a very important part in the development throughout the country 
of an active hand of research workers. It was started at the joint 
financial risk of the Editors and the University Press. During 
the war financial difficulties arose and it is now the joint propertv 
of the Research Institutes at Cambridge and Rothamsted and is 
edited by the Directors of those Institutes. 
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The School is recognised by the Ministry of Agriculture rb the 
central institution for education and research in the eastern 
counties, and in this capacity it has received since 1912 an annual 
grant from the Ministry for the maintenance of an Advisory 
Department. The staff of this Department includes Mr. F. R. 
Petherbridge as biologist, Mr. W. S. Mansfield as agricultural 
chemist and Mr. Codling as analyst. Mr. Petherbridge and Mr. 
Mansfield spend a large proportion of their time in the country 
giving advice to farmers on all kinds of agricultural problems, 
usually through the county organisers. 

The School of Agriculture at present has no endowment for 
agricultural scholarships or studentships. Among its pupils, 
however, are many holders of scholarships or studentships of one 
or other of the Cambridge Colleges which devote part of their 
endowments to the encouragement of all branches of learning, 
including the sciences allied to agriculture. The School is also 
one of the Institutions at which the research scholarships and 
training scholarships of the Ministry and the agricultural scholar¬ 
ships of the County Councils are tenable. Holders of scholarships 
of (he various categories mentioned above have been among the 
best students attending the School and the present staff has been 
largely recruited from them. 

The School in its degree courses aims at providing a 
liberal education for men who wish to spend their lives 
on the land in any capacity. Its Diploma courses are 
designed to go further and to give technical instruction of pro¬ 
fessional standard to post graduates who wish to practice as 
experts in some branch of agriculture, forestry, horticulture or 
the allied sciences. 

Tho internal affairs of the School are managed by the Special 
Board for Agriculture and Forestry which is practically the 
Executive Committee of a larger body—the Board of Agricul¬ 
tural Studies. This latter body comprises University end County 
Council members and acts as a permanent agricultural confer¬ 
ence for East Anglia. 
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PRODUCTION OF MEAT ON 
PASTURES OF DIFFERENT TYPES. 

Sib Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., C.B., LL.D., 
Development Commissioner. 

In this Journal for September, 1915, in a paper on “ Systems 
of Farming and the production of Food,” I made a brief reference 
to the production of meat on pastures of three different types. 
In the present paper I propose dealing with the same subject in 
more detail. The estimate then made of the yield from rich 
pastures has since been supplemented by the estimates of others: 
and I have also secured some additional figures, bearing on the 
production of food by poor pastures. 

Rich Fattening Pastures. —The former estimate was based on 
the probable production of the best pastures in the English Mid¬ 
lands that I had had an opportunity of examining carefully. It 
may be recalled that the yield of this type of pasture was put 
at 190 lb. meat per aero in an average season, without any 
assistance from feeding stuffs. The total was made up 
as follows:—90-100 days’ summer grazing, 200 lb. live 
weight increase, equivalent to 120 lb. fat meat; 70 
days’ autumn grazing, 100 lb. live weight increase, or 55 lb. 
moderately fat moat; late autumn and winter grazing for store 
cattle or sheep - 80 lb. live weight increase, or 15 lb. lean meat. 

There would, necessarily, be wide departures from these figures 
in very good or very bad seasons, but I expressed the view that 
on tlie average of a term of years the output of the best pastures 
could not be expected to exceed the figures given. 

With the object of ascertaining whether the particular grass 
land then in view was representative of the best in its particular 
locality, and also for the purpose of checking the estimates. I 
applied, in the autumn of 1920, through a mutual friend, to 
several experienced graziers in the locality, submitting to each 
the following questions :— 

Assuming a ten-acre field of gi ass of first rate quality, and no feeding 
stuffs of any kind to be used :— 

1. What number of fattening cattle would the held carry during th*‘ 
summer months and what would be the average gain in live weight per 
head ? 

2. Assuming the first lot of cattle to be cleared off in July and the 
pasture to be rested, what number of cattle would be carried in the 
autumn months ? Could these be fattened without cake in an average 
season? What increase per head might be expected in this lot of cattle 
if no artificial feeding stuffs were used? 
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3. Would sheep be grazed in addition to cattle in the summer or 
autumn months? If so, what number and what increase in weight per 
head would be expected? 

4. Would the field carry any stock during the winter months? If so, 
what class of stock and what numbers? 

Seven replies to this schedule of questions were returned. As 
the inquiry was made through private channels I shall not refer 
to the correspondents by name, but take this opportunity of 
acknowledging my indebtedness to them for the care they took 
in supplying full answers to the questions, and for explaining 
the particulars in which their own practice did not fit in exactly 
with the conditions assumed in the questions. 

The correspondents were asked to provide estimates of the 
live increase that would be made by grazing animals and this 
they did. I am responsible for estimating the quantity of meat 
which these live weight gains should represent, and in changing 
from live to carcass increase the percentages used in my original 
paper have been adhered to. In this connection it may be noted 
that there is very little evidence available as to the probable 
percentage of carcass to live gain in the case of bullocks fattened 
on grass; and, from the percentage of carcass which such cattle 
yield when slaughtered, some may be disposed to consider that 
my figure of 60 per cent, for summer increase is too high; it 
should be observed therefore that the cattle fed on these rich 
pastures are in very good condition when they are turned oui to 
grass, and that the subsequent live increase represents a much 
higher percentage of carcass than it would in the ease of lean 
stores. 

Reduced to figures the seven estimates were as follows :_ 

Table I. 


Total Lire Increase . Carcass Increase , 


A. 

B. 

C . 

D .. 

E . 

F. 

G. 

Average A—G , 
Do. A—D 

Do. D—G 
Original Estimate 


lb. per acre. 
372 
310 
310 
297 
280 
271 
263 
305 
330 
278 
330 


lb. per acre. 
217 
198 
183 
172 
162 
155 
154 
177 
192 
161 
180 


The average of all seven estimates works out at 305 lb. live 
merease per acre, equivalent to about 177 lb. of meat; the 
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average of the first four—which may be taken as representing 
tho best that can be expected—coincides with my original esti¬ 
mate, while the average of the last four, representing moderate 
returns from pastures of fine quality, is 16 per cent, less than 
was estimated. 

My original figure for the quantity of beef produced during 
summer grazing was 120 lb. from 200 lb. live weight increase; 
the average of the seven estimates A to G works out at 118 lb. 
from 189 lb. live increase; the average of the four highest at 
131 lb. from 218 lb. live increase. 

Neglecting the value of the winter grazing, the average of 
the seven estimates for summer and autumn production works 
out at 17*2 lb. of meat from 295 lb. live increase, as against my 
original estimate of 175 lb. from 800 lb. live increase. 

We may take it then that tho best pastures in the English 
Midlands are capable 1 of producing on an average of years about 
175 lh. of meat per acre during the summer and autumn without 
the aid of feeding stuffs, and that if we add the increase from 
occasional grazing at other seasons of the year, the total produc¬ 
tion will amount to about 190 lb. of meat, and the total live 
increase to about 880 lb. per acre. 

It is at once obvious how greatly the production of this rich 
grass land must exceed the average yield of our fattening pas¬ 
tures. The total number of grass-fed cattle marketed annually, 
from July to November inclusive, is about one million; feeding 
stuffs are freely used in fattening cattle oil grass; but if even 
one-thirtieth part of the grass-land of the United Kingdom were 
equal in quality to these Midland pastures, all the beef made in 
the final fattening period by the home-fed cattle slaughtered 
from 1st July to 80th November could be produced on this small 
fraction of our grass land, without recourse to feeding stuffs and 
without any assistance from roots or other tillage crops. 

From tho actual numbers of the live stock marketed, it would, 
indeed, appear to be very unlikely that we could find 250,000 
acres of grass land in the whole country capable of producing as 
much moat as those pastures which are here referred to. There 
is no doubt a very much larger area capable of producing this 
quantity of meat in a favourable season, but the particular 
quality which marks off a very fine from an ordinary good pasture 
is the certainty of tho yield. It is only on the finest grass land 
that we can rely on securing high production on an average of 
years without aid from feeding stuffs. 
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Production on the Poorest Pastures.— Turning to the other 
end of the scale it may be asked what quantity of meat (or rather 
of carcass increase, for they do not produce the finished product) 
our poorest pastures are capable of furnishing on the average 
of a term of years? Tn my paper of September, 1915, I referred 
briefly to some of the manure and mutton experiments, with 
which Professor Somerville’s name is associated, and without 
discussing the subject, took the figure of *20 lb. meat per acre 
as being sufficiently near the annual production for my then 
purpose. But if attention is directed to the yield of the poorest 
cultivated pastures this figure is, in fact, too high. The yield is 
likely to vary from about 12 lb. of lean meat in a poor grazing 
season to 20 lb. in a good season, and 16 lb. per acre represents 
the best average that can be expected from the poorest of these 
clay soil pastures, on which the use of basic slag produces so 
wonderful an improvement. Rome figures in support of this 
view will now he examined. 

Table IT. 

Increase in live weight of sheep grazing very poor pasture* 
in five English counties. 


County. 

Station. 

Piviorf. 

Iverage, 

Season ft Increase 

Northamptonshire 

Cransley 

1 <>01-08 

per acre. 

lb. 

44 

Cambridgeshire 

East Hatley 

1000-04 

53 

Essex 

Great Yeldham 

1001-03 

30 

Suffolk 

Saxmundham 

1005-15 

75 

Northumberland 

Cockle Park 

1807-1005 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

1000-14 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

1015-20 

31 

Do. 

Do. 

1807-1020 

20 


The live weight increase of sheep grazing very poor clay soil 
pastures is shown in Table II. The periods to which the figures 
for increase refer are indicated. The influence of a series of 
good grazing years is brought out by comparing the increase on 
the same land at Cockle Park for (he periods 1906-11 and 
1915-20. Although there is some evidence to show that this 
very poor grass deteriorates slowly under continuous sheep¬ 
grazing, it can still respond to very favourable weather and in 
1920 there was the surprising increase of 54 lb. per acre on the 
unimproved land at Cockle Park. 

It will be seen from the last column in Table II that of the 
pastures tested in five counties the grass on the Northumberland 
farm was the poorest, and as the records in this case are the most 
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complete we may concentrate attention on it, remarking only 
that although the actual experimental fields selected in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, Northamptonshire and Essex were somewhat better 
than that in Northumberland, there would be little difficulty in 
matching the poverty of the Cockle Park pastures in most English 
counties. No statistics indicating the area of land equally poor 
are? available, but the total amount of this poor grass must be at 
least ten times as great as the area of the very rich pastures to 
which reference has been made above. 

Over a period of twenty-four years, including some very bad 
and some very good grazing seasons, the sheep on the unim¬ 
proved land at Cockle Park made gains which average' 29 lb. per 
acre per annum. But what does Ibis increase in the living 
animal represent in the form of meat? This is a point to which 
little attention has been directed. It is often assumed that 
from -lft to 50 per cent, of the increase made by sheep of the class 
used in these experiments, would consist of carcass. In my 
opinion the proportion on very poor grazings is very much less. 

In an experiment* reported by me in 1902* St was shown that 
in 1901, a bad grazing season, the e mass increase of the best 
animals on improved land at Cockle Park was equal to 42.0 per 
cent, of the live weight gain. In 1902 a more extended experiment 
on the same lines was arranged and certain figures relating to the 
sheep of that season will be found on page Oof the Seventh Report 
on the work at Cockle Park: but as my own connection with the 
Northumberland Station terminated before the end of the 
grazing season, the special point now in question was not dis¬ 
cussed at the time. Through the courtesy of Professor Gilchrist 
and the Record Keeper at Cockle Park I have obtained the 
original figures relating to the sheep of 1902, and will now’ refer 
to those results of this old experiment which bear directly on the 
subject of carcass increase. 

It may first be recalled that the grazing season of 1902 was a 
good one, a marked contrast to its predecessor: on the unim¬ 
proved land sheep produced 11 lb. live increase per acre as 
against 28 lb. in 1901. At the end of the year the quality of the 
sheop grazing on the improved land was favourably reported on 
by the butcher. 

On 20th May, when the experiment began, four typical sheep 
were selected, and after fasting for 15 hours were weighed and 
then slaughtered. The live and carcass weights (in brackets! of 

♦Sixth Annual Report on Experiments with Crops and Stock at the 
County Demonstration Farm, Cockle Park, Morpeth, p. 34. 
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the four were, 89 lb. (39 lb.), 80 lb. (35 lb.), 74 lb. (29 lb), 69 lb. 
(29 lb.). The percentage of carcass in the best sheep was nearly 
44. in the poorest, just over 39. The average yield of carcass 
was 42.3 per cent. The sheep had not been shorn when killed. 
If slaughtered after clipping the percentage of carcase would have 
been 46. From sheep with early October fleeces about 44 per 
cent, of mutton would have been got. 

On 8th October at the end of the grazing season, eighteen of 
the best sheep were selected from the six lots (out of eleven lots 
under experiment) which could produce three, or more than three, 
sheep fit for the butcher, and after 15 hours fast were weighed 
and killed. For one of the eighteen, full figures are not avail- 
abb'; a second, the average sheep of the remaining seventeen, 
may be left out of account; particulars of the others, arranged in 
four groups, Lot I, those giving the highest, and Lot IV those 
giving the lowest percentage of mutton to live weight gain, are 
given in Table III. Lot A refers to the four sheep killed on 
20th May. 


Lot. 

Weight, 

20ih May. 

Weight, 

8th Oct. 

Increase. 

Percentage 
of Carcass 

Lire. 

Car cans. 

Li re. 

('area*'. 

Li re. 

Carr ana. 

in Live 


IK 

lb 

IK 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Increase. 

A 

78 

33 

— 

— 

— 

— 

42 

1 

78 

33 

121 

59 

50 

20 

52 

II 

81 

34 

125 

59 

51 

25 

49 

III 

82 

35 

124 

57 

50 

22 

45 

IV 

78 

33 

113 

52 

47 

19 

41 


With reference to those figures it should Ik* noted that the 
carcass weights of Lots 1 to IV on 20th May have been estimated 
at 42.3 per cent, of the live weight, and that to the figures for 
live weight increase an addition has been made for the wool 
removed from each sheep in the fiist month of the grazing season. 

The highest percentage of carcass to live increase given by any 
one sheep was 55 and the lowest 40. 

As contrasted with the slaughtered animals, all of w'hich wore 
in a thriving state on 8th October, the remaining sheep on the 
unimproved pasture were in very lean condition, and in the 
butcher's judgment were losing weight; if they had been 
slaughtered it is not possible that even in the good grazing season 
of 1902, they would have shown nearly as much as 40 per cent, 
of carcass; comparing them with the animals selected for 
slaughter it may be estimated that the percentage of carcass to 
live increase could not have exceeded 35 or 36. None of the 
yerv lean sheep grazed on the unimproved land at Cockle Park 
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have been slaughtered during the twenty-five seasons for which 
records are now available; but if figures were available, I am 
satisfied that the 29 lb. of live increase credited to this grass 
land in Table II would be found to represent not more than 10 or 
12 lb. per acre of carcass increase. 

On the other hand when using these experimental figures 
for the purpose of estimating the yield of meat on our poorest 
cultivated grazings, it must be remembered that it is very un¬ 
likely that the full returns of which such pastures are capable 
can be obtained by grazing with sheep alone. If store cattle 
were kept along with sheep a greater increase would almost 
certainly be secured. It is possible, though not likely, that mixed 
grazing might increase the output by as much as 50 per cent. 
If we adopt this figure as a maximum, the average yield of meat 
by our poorest pastures may be estimated at from 15 to 10 lb. 
per acre, rising to 20 lb. in good grazing seasons and falling to 
12 lb. in poor years. 

Production on Grazing Land of Medium Quality.— In my 

original pap^r particulars were' given of the yield secured at 
Cockle Park from two ten-acre fields, originally of the very 
poor quality of the grass-land above referred to, which had been 
greatly improved as a result of treatment with basic slag. Prom 
the figures then available I estimated the yield on the improved 
land at about 210 lb. live increase and 105 lb. of meat. Several 
good grazing seasons between 1914 and 1920 have slightly raised 
the average yield; over the fifteen year period 1906-1920 the 
figure for the live weight gain has been increased to 
215 lb. On the other hand the carcass increase for both sheep 
and cattle was, in 1915, assumed at 50 per cent, of the live 
increase, and in view of the above figures for sheep this per¬ 
centage is too high; the original estimate of 105 lb. moat per 
acre may therefore be retained for these particular fields. 

The effects of good or bad grazing seasons on land of this type 
are illustrated bv the records of these experimental fields. 
Averaging the results on the two ten acre enclosures, the follow¬ 
ing were the live weight yields per acre in the two best and 
two worst seasons experienced between 1906 and 1920. The 
figures refer to the summer grazing only. 


Season. 

1907 ... 



Live Increase, 
lb. per acre. 
250 

Per-cent . Increase 
over 1914. 

61 

1920 ... 

... 

... 

240 

55 

1910 ... 

... 

... 

170 

10 

1914 ... 

... 

... 

152 

_ 
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While the infl uence on production of a good grazing season 
at Cockle Park is shown by these figures, it must not be assumed 
that they necessarily represent the gains made by the store stock 
of the country in good and bad years. The actual differences 
are much loss than the 50 to GO per cent, found in this case; 
for those experimental pastures are grazed so as to make the 
most of the herbage they grow, whereas in actual farm practice 
it is impossible (o secure the full advantages of a first-rate year. 
We have not stock enough in the country to consume all that 
grows in a bountiful season, the numbers of our live stock being 
adjusted to the grazing available in average years. 

These ten-acre fields wore referred to in my 1915 paper as 
representing store pastures of ordinary quality; but it may be 
remarked that tho actual yield secured from them is far in 
excess of the average yield of the grass land of the United 
Kingdom. From information collected in the course of the War 
it is estimated that the average yield of meat by all grass land 
(meadows and pastures) lies between 70 and 75 lb. per acre; for 
pastures only it is about 7 lb. less. 

Scope for Improvement in our Grass Land.- -The quantity 
of meat to be expected from the three types of pasture discussed 
above, and the low average production of the pastures of the 
United Kingdom, clearly point to the scope for improvement 
which our grazings offer; moreover, it is not in quantity only 
that difference's occur iri the meat output of rich and of poor 
land. There is a wide difference in the food vain * of (he prime 
meat produced by the rich grazings of the English Midlands and 
the lean moat which forms the carcass increas * of cattle and 
sheep grazing the poorest pastures. Weight for weight the 
former is worth from three to four times the latter as a source of 
energy. Thus if both quantity and quality be taken into account, 
the food value of the produce of an acre of rich grass may equal 
the food value of the produce of forty acres of the poorest 
cultivated grazings. 

Methods of improving grass land have been fully dealt with 
in one of the Ministry’s recent publications/ and will not be 
referred to here; but it may be observed that although it is 
beyond our skill to secure a forty-fold increase, by converting 
such grass land as that of Cockle Park into pastures having the 
quality of tho rich Midland grazings, it is quite possible to 

0 Manuring of Pastures for Meat and Milk, by Professor Somerville. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Miscellaneous Publication No 30, 
price 6d. post free. 
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produce on poor clay soils, what may be described os a “ colour¬ 
able imitation ” of a rich pasture during a part of the grazing 
season. On the average of a long term of years it has been 
shown that suitable manuring and careful grazing may increase 
the production of such poor land ten-fold, if both quantity and 
quality be taken into account; and favoured by good seasons, 
skilful management might even be rewarded by a greater return. 

These are the possibilities of improvement offered by certain 
types of poor pastures on clay land. When we come to the 
question of the increase that could be expected over a wide area, 
and in the circumstances and conditions under which the average 
farmer works, we must be contented with a very different set 
of ratios. If instead of a ten-fold increase, the occupiers of inferior 
grazings added even ten per cent, to their output of store cattle and 
sheep they would do well. Incidentally, too, bv remedying the 
grievances of those farmers who feed cattle in winter, and now 
complain of the shortage of “ stores/’ they might terminate a 
current controversy. 


THE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF COW-SHEDS. 

Major H. P. G. Maule, D.S.O., M.C., F.R.T.B.A.. and 
A. Ewart Aston. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The increasing attention being given to the production of dean 
milk inevitably opens up the question of the modern planning 
and construction of cow-sheds, and the following article and 
illustrations may be found interesting to those who contemplate 
new buildings or the reconstruction of existing buildings in the 
near future. 

The questions of planning to minimise labour in ministration 
and to maintain the health and cleanliness of stock are well 
understood, but nevertheless the larger proportion of cowsheds 
throughout the country are far from being ideal, either in 
arrangement, construction, or fittings. 

It has been pointed out by Mr. Mackintosh of the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying in his article on “ How to 
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produce clean milk,” published in the April issue of this 
Journal , that:— 

“It is desirable, however, to study this question from different points 
of view and to maintain a due sense of proportion. It is quite correct to 
say that clean milk of the highest standard can be produced under very 
primitive conditions, provided attention is given to the cleanliness of the 
utensils, the cow and the milker, but it may not be a practical proposition 
to attempt to maintain such a standard of cleanliness, day after day, 
summer and winter, without taking steps to improve the cowshed or the 
water supply, and thus lessen the expenditure of time and labour. 

The point of view of tho cowman or milkers must also be appreciated ; 
if nothing is done by the master to prevent cows wading in filthy mud or 
lying down amongst manure, one must not be surprised if exhortations to 
greater cleanliness meet with little response from the men. On the other 
hand, through carelessness or ignorance as to proper methods, an ideal 
cowshed and dairy with a complete plant may turn out milk which soon 
goes sour.” 

This is a thoroughly commonsense argument based on an 
understanding of human nature, and it is the human factor 
which counts most of all in the production of clean milk. 

Under the present conditions both of farming and building the 
main factor in construction will be the question of cost, and un¬ 
fortunately the equipment of modern cow-houses lias t-oo often 
been carried out on far too lavish a scale. Money has been spent 
on non-essentials both in construction and fittings, without any 
corresponding advantages in cheap or clean production. 

Obviously an effort should be made to obtain due balance 
of all the factors—arrangement, constniction, fittings, and the 
human element—so that without needless expenditure upon build¬ 
ing the workers may be led to lake a pride and interest in their 
work under stimulating conditions conducive to cleanliness and 
efficiency. 

Broadly speaking no attempt is here made to dogmatise, but 
rather to illustrate plans and a form of construction which it is 
believed would bo found cheap and convenient, easy to erect 
and suitable for extension and standardisation,. 

Again to quote Mr. Mackintosh :— 

“It is unnecessary to attempt to lay down any general rnl«‘s beyond 
stating that there should be good light and ventilation, and stalls and 
floors so constructed that they will assist in keeping cows clean. Regula¬ 
tions as to ventilation, air space, and superficial area have little to do with 
clean milk production apart from their bearing on the health of the 
cows. 1 ’ 

So far as general arrangement is concerned it may be said 
that if accommodation is required for more than 1-2 or 15 cows 
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the double standing is strongly advocated as being more suitable 
for extension, economical of labour, and relatively cheaper to 
construct. 

Arable Dairy Farm, Hucknall. —The illustrations given 
(Fig. 1) are of the Experimental Arable Dairy Farm at 
Hucknall, Notts., built under the direction of the Ministry of 
Agriculture in 1921. Its purpose is to demonstrate the intensive 
production of milk from 30 acres of arable land, the conserva¬ 
tion of food stuffs being largely effected by means of a silo. 

Conditions .—The conditions laid down by the Dairy Branch of 
the Ministry included standings for 22 cows placed head to head, 
with a central feeding passage having a straight run from the 
mixing floor and silo. The double doors to the former for the 
delivery of green food, and the convenient position of the shoot 
from the silo are consequently the essence of the plan and secure 
the most economical means of service in time and labour. The 
original intention was to allow sufficient width in the feeding 
passage to enable a loaded cart to be drawn through ini order to 
feed fresh-cut green fodder direct from cart to cow, but con¬ 
siderations of economy led to a reduction in width, the feeding 
passage being finally constructed 5 feet wide. Provision had to 
be made to allow for future extension to accommodate 10 more 
cows. 

It was necessary to balance the cow-house accommodation with 
other essential farm buildings, such as stabling, boxes, cartshed, 
and piggeries, which with the open yard, complete tlie steading. 
The conservation of liquid manure by means of a large under¬ 
ground tank, suitably placed for convenient access, was also 
considered an essential feature of the schemo. 

Construction .—The decision to have a shed with double stand¬ 
ings necessitated a roof of wide span, and under the abnormal 
building conditions then obtaining it was obvious that special 
consideration must be given to simple and economical construc¬ 
tion, with due regard to a minimum of expense in future main¬ 
tenance. These conditions and the fact that it was intended to 
use American Yoke Ties and standard metal stall divisions, one 
to each cow, led to the use of timber of small scantling, rather 
than the employment of heavy roof timbers or steel trusses, 
with a clear span from wall to wall. Reference to the section 
in Fig. 1 shows that intermediate supports are used, facilitating 
the use of the metal divisions and the employment of light timber 
trusses. These supports carrying the roof principals are con¬ 
sequently spaced at 10 ft. fi in. centres allowing standings for 
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8 cows per bay on each side, and enabling future extensions to 
be carried out in sections with the minimum of expense. One 
advantage of this type of roof with internal supports is that the 
external containing walls can be reduced to a minimum thickness 
and constructed without the expense of intermediate piors under 
each roof principal. 

The trusses have double wood members for the rafters and 
tie beams with single' ties and stmts inserted between, all simply 
spiked through at the joints and all being formed from 
4 in. x U in. scantlings. The post supports are constructed 
of three 6 in. x 1 1 in. pieces, stiffening the whole structure, 
and an' so placed that they do not interfere with the working or 
accommodation of the building see Figs. 1 and 2. Incidentally 
the low tie beam over the dunging passages provides easy and 
convenient fixing for an overhead trolley should such be required 
for the removal of dung. 

An important feature is the method of top lighting and ventila¬ 
tion, the centre of the roof over the feeding passage being raised 
at intervals for the purpose of inserting ventilating louvres and 
skylights, the tops of these raised portions being glazed. (Jal- 
vanised iron sheets were used for the roof covering and thus all 
common rafters are eliminated, the sheets being spiked to purlins 
supported on the trusses at 10 ft. 0 in. centres. 

A light matchboard lining secured to the underside of the 
purlins prevents cold air and condensation from the iron roof 
descending upon the cows below. It will be noticed from the 
section that adequate stiffening is given by means of the cross 
braces, the whole roof being very rigid though formed of such 
small scantling timber. 

Fittings and Details .—The doors are framed and braced, hung 
in two halves, and the windows are of the hopper typo placed 
on each side for cross ventilation. As before stated the stall 
divisions are tubular and the American Yoke fitting is used for 
the ties. The use of these fittings enabled the cow standings 
to be reduced fully six inches in length and the width of the 
building is correspondingly reduced, an economy of space and 
material which partly compensates for the more expensive type 
of fitting. 

The feeding troughs are of concrete, continuous from end to 
end, as the Yoke fittings restrict “ poaching ” to a minimum 
and thus cleaning out is facilitated and the expense of cross 
divisions in the mangers is avoided. The dung gutters are only 




General View fioni South-West. 

Fin. 1—-The Ministry’s Arable Dairy Farm. Ihteknall, Notts, 


































































\ U'W ul Model. (Part dI Pool jcimAed to *hm\ intriioi.) 

Kl(J. I. Sno.jcstt'd (level.,pment of Huckiinll Covs-Iioim* for JO fill ,.„ Ws with 
tail to tail arrangement (Selieme 15). 
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18 in. wide made with a four-inch drop from the gangways and 
a ten-inch drop from the standings, which are therefore raised 
f> in. above the floor of the gangways. 

It is found that the provision of the Yoke tie keeps (he droppings 
just about within the limits of the gutter and the writer w r as par¬ 
ticularly struck with the cleanliness of the cows, especially notice¬ 
able in. the case of tho larger cows, although the standing is 
5 ft. 2 in. in length on one side and only 5 ft. on the other. 
The right width for the gutter is a debatable point but if con¬ 
tinued observations show that 18 in. is effective instead of the 
2 ft. often demanded it is obvious that in a double standing, a 
reduction of one foot in the width of the building is an effective 
saving which again assists in compensating for the extra cost 
of the fittings. 

To obviate excessive falls within the depth of the gutters them¬ 
selves or tho provision of cross channels and extra outlets advan¬ 
tage was taken of a natural fall in the ground, the whole floor 
sloping slightly towards the mixing floor and in the direction 
of the manure tank. Few sites are absolutely level and if advan¬ 
tage can bo taken of a natural slope it is both economical and 
conducive to efficiency to adopt this method rather than construct 
a level floor with increased depth in the gutters. 

A Suggested Standard Cow-House. —While making no claims 
to any striking innovations, the Ilucknal! design certainly offers 
possibilities of further development along economical structural 
lines, and its practical success in economic service and cleanli¬ 
ness led to the suggestion that it might prove of service if the 
same principles of construction and arrangement were applied 
to a design for a shed to contain a larger herd of some 10 or 50 
cows. 

Two Schemes were therefore prepared by the Building Branch 
<>f the Ministry to show the comparathe merits of both head to 
bead and tail to tail planning, and advantage* was taken of the 
practical experience gained at Tlucknall to introduce various 
modifications in detail whereby improvement could be effected. 

Diagrams and slides made from these designs were utilised in 
a courso of lectures given to the various University Agricultural 
Departments in England and Wales last winter, and aroused so 
much interest that it was thought desirable to prepare a model 
of each type for exhibition at (he Boyal Agricultural Show at 
Cambridge in July. These models have been prepared by Mr. 
L. C. Powell in the Ministry’s drawing office and are constructed 
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to a scale of half an inch to the foot. For the purpose of showing 
the construction and interior fittings more clearly only half of 
each model has been completed. 

Plans and photos of the two models are here given in Fig. 3 
(Scheme A), and Fig. 4 (Scheme Bb 

The merits and demerits of the head to head and tail to tail 
systems are so well known it is hardly necessary to recapitulate 
them, but it may be mentioned that where the herd is sufficiently 
large to require the services of two men there are certain advan¬ 
tages in the tail to tail method, in which case each man has the 
undivided use of a feeding passage, and can work independently 
of the other, while there must be less disturbance among the 
cattle when, feeding is taking place. While it is realised that 
the special feeding conditions obtaining at ITucknall may not 
apply in all cases, and silos may not be required, the arrange¬ 
ment of the mixing floor at one end of the building is adhered to 
and is equally applicable to either method of arrangement. It 
has. however, been extended right across the building from wall 
to wall with storage floors over at each side which can be filled 
from a loaned cart standing in the centre gangway. The mixing 
floor shown on the plans is restricted to the width of one bay, 
but in practice it would probably be found necessary to increase 
this to two bays for a herd of 40 to r>0 cows. 

The silos, if required, can be discharged in convenient places 
and a lean-to is shown in Scheme A, where a cart-load of fodder 
may be placed over night or at the week end. 

A comparison of the photographs shows that the toil to tail 
method, Scheme B, lends itself to a simpler and more efficacious 
system of construction,, lighting and ventilation: even in the 
photographs of the models it is clear that this building is better 
lighted than the other, and it is a noteworthy fact that the roof 
requires one-third less timber, a material advantage in cost. 

General Construction .—The Hucknall principle of construction 
has been adhered to, namely, the use of small scantling timbor, 
but the pitch of the roof in both schomes has been made to suit 
slating or corrugated asbestos sheeting. The main variation 
has been made in the method of top lighting. 

In both schemes a continuous clerestory has replaced the sepa¬ 
rated raised skylights of the Hucknall plan, thus admitting light 
with better distribution to the whole building. The tw t o Schemes 
A and B vary somewhat from each other, the variation being due 
to the different type of roof truss used, this in turn being 
governed by the different arrangement of the stalls. In Scheme A 
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the supports being closer together and near the centre the con¬ 
tinuous clerestory is placed vertically above the posts and has 
vertical lights on either side, a proportion of which would be 
made to open for ventilation and would be controlled from below, 
but casements would be required for the glazing, a material addi¬ 
tion to the cost, and the controls are apt to get out of gear and 
cause trouble in adjustment. 

In Scheme B the central dunging passage admits of the sup¬ 
ports being placed nearer the side walls and by carrying up the 
braces, sloping sides are obtained to the clerestory which admit 
more light. Alternative suggestions are shown for the lighting 
and ventilation, viz., either fixed glazed casements, or rein¬ 
forced glass secured direct to the framing by the same method 
as in greenhouse roofs. Allowance is made for expansion and 
contraction by means of galvanised clips, while provision would 
he made for the escape of condensation. 

Ample ventilation is obtained by raising the curved corrugated 
iron or asbestos top of the clerestory two or three inches above 
the framing by means of blocks placed at intervals. This space 
is protected by close mesh wire to keep out birds and insur s 
adequate cross ventilation above the fiat ceiling of the cleivstoiy. 

To let out the hot and foul air rising from below it is sug¬ 
gested that this flat ceiling could be cheaply formed of battens 
spaced half an inch apart similar to Yorkshire space boarding 
and as it is continuous throughout the whole length of the shed 
the extraction of air would be so distributed as to obviate any 
possibility of draughts. An alternate method of ventilation 
panels is shown in the model, one in each roof bay. but the 
former method is considered by far the better and cheaper and 
likely to prove the more efficacious in actual working. 

Tt is also suggested that us the top lighting in this scheme 
would be ample the openings in the side walls immediately in 
front of the cows should not be glazed but should be fitted with 
simple adjustable louvre shutters such as are commonly found 
in the midland counties. Thus fresh air would be admitted and 
the supply regulated in the feeding passage by means of the 
adjustable louvres, the openings in the clerestory acting entirely 
as outlets. The actual inlet ventilation area of the two louvres 
in each bay would approximately equal the outlet ventilation 
area between, the spaced boarding in the flat ceiling. 

It is seriously suggested that the provision of closely spaced 
louvres in the lower openings would overcome the great diffi- 
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culty experienced in well lighted cow houBes of combating the 
nuisance of Hies. It may not be generally known that in Italy 
it is possible to keep houses absolutely clear of flies provided 
the louvre shutters are not opened in the day time. The glazed 
casements within may stand wide open but flies do not enter 
unless the louvre casements are opened back as well. 

It is admitted that this does not get over the fact that flies 
also come into the cow-house on the bodies of cows returning 
from pasture, but it would undoubtedly assist in minimising the 
nuisance. 

In each scheme the total width of the building 0 is the same, 
but in Scheme B, the tail to tail method, it is clear that not only 
is the construction less costly but it is claimed by the authors 
that the method of lighting and ventilation is more perfectly 
suited to the placing of the cows than in tho head to head 
method. 

It should be noted that the trusses throughout the whole 
length of the building are placed, as at Hucknall, at 10 ft. fi in. 
centres, and each complete bay provides for 6 cows, admitting of 
easy extension if it is desired to commence with a smaller herd. 
In Model B the individual standings have not been shown but 
would be constructed in the same way as in Scheme A, viz., 
tubular stall divisions and Yoke ties. 

In, Scheme B provision is made in the centre of the building 
for a side entrance to enable milkers to pass quickly from all 
parts of the building to the dairy and utensil cleaning room which 
are considered essential and integral parts of a dairy homestead. 

Cost awi Cubical Contents .—It is difficult to give more than 
an indication of the probable cost of such buildings as are here 
illustrated, especially under present conditions, but the following 
facts may be some guide. 

The total cubical content of the entire cowshed excluding the 
silos is approximately 54,500 cubic feet. Before the war such a 
shed as this could have been built at about 3d. per foot cube. 
It is not unreasonable at the present time to put building costs 
at twice the pre-war rate, say 10d. per foot cube for such work 
as this, which would give an approximate estimate of £2,2557, 
say £2,200, for the complete building. Scheme B would certainly 
work out at a lower price. 

These figures must only be regarded as a rough guide, as 
obviously there are differences in cost due to site, locality, local 
materials, etc. The main point is that owing to the character 
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of the design there should be no difficulty anywhere in obtaining 
the necessary materials, and there is nothing in the construction 
of the building demanding more skill than the average village 
builder has at his command. 

In conclusion it should be noted that the air space is approxi¬ 
mately 720 cubic feet per cow, a sufficiently ample allowance 
when the general conditions of the building are taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

Space does not permit of the discussion of all the details, but 
it is hoped that the main essentials have been made clear and 
that the photographs and plans give a sufficient indication of 
the principles adopted and the methods of construction emplov< d. 
Further it is hoped that the exhibition of the models at the 
various Agricultural Shows this summer will promote criticism 
and suggestions for improvement or modification of detail. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION ON AN 
EAST MIDLANDS FARM. 

PART I. 

Archibald Bridges, 1LA., 

Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics , Oxjonl. 

From the point of view of the country as a whole it is 
highly desirable that all industries should be so organized 
as to give regular employment throughout the year to 
their workers. The agricultural industry—the greatest the 
country possesses—has been a noteworthy exception in the 
observation of this rule. In the days before machinerv was a 
regular feature of farm equipment the seasonal demand for 
casual and part-time labour was \ery large, and though it is 
not now of so much importance, it is still a prominent feature 
of the industry in districts where specialised farming is in vogue, 
and it can easily ho understood that unless this employment fits 
in with idle periods in other industries the worker himself, and 
the community at large, are bound to suffer. The farmer also loses 
by the system. The demand for casual labour comes when work 
which demands immediate attention cannot be overtaken by the 
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regularly employed hands. Casual labour must be obtained, 
and the general result is that high rates of wages have to be paid; 
and moreover a casual worker has not the same interest in the 
success of the farm as a regular employee, and the combination 
of high wages and indifferent work often results in costly labour. 
The farmer is also adversely affected in another way. The 
supply of skilled and reliable labour flowing to any industry 
is directly influenced by the regularity or otherwise of the 
employment offered. It is therefore not to be expected that 
men, at any rate the most enterprising and efficient of them, 
will remain in an industry where regular employment cannot 
be depended on. Speaking of general farming, which so greatly 
preponderates in this country, this casual labour problem is one 
which every farmer should endeavour to deal with as far as 
possible by looking ahead, and so organizing his farm as to 
ensure that the work at all seasons is more or less uniform and 
within the powers of the permanent labour. Agriculture is, 
however, in many respects like warfare—the enemy may upset 
the best laid plans. The weather, the friend of the agriculturist, 
is also his worst enemy, and on this account he requires a high 
standard of efficiency in management to overcome its vagaries. 

Of course this question is largely bound up with the progress 
of invention in agricultural implements and machinery. Manual 
labour may be the only means of performing certain operations 
on the farm, and casual labour the most economical way of 
getting them carried out, but as far as possible, and consistently 
with getting the operations completed within a reasonable time, 
they should be accomplished by the permanent stuff of the farm, 
stimulated, if noed be, to greater effort by piece-work rates. 
Against piece-work it is said that the work is not well done, but 
so long as the farmer keeps a watchful eye on the men this 
argument against its adoption largely falls. 

It is not intended in this paper to discuss the organization of 
labour under the various types of farming which exist in this 
country, but to illustrate a few aspects of the economics of farm 
management which are well worthy of study by all employers 
of agricultural labour. For this purpose the writer has selected 
a farm in the East Midlands, and examined the labour records 
kept for costing purposes from 1st June, 1928, to 81st May, 
1919. The period 1st June to 81st May conforms to the 
accounting period on this farm. 

The following statement shows the area of the farm, its crops 
and stock, the number of persons employed, their equivalents in 
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men, and the number of work-horses. The figures have been 
converted to a 100 acres basis for comparison, and the land and 
stock managing capacity of each man and the area worked by 
each pair of horses are shown at the foot of the statement. 


Acbeaoe :— 

Total . 

Per 100 acres . 

(a) Arabic — 





Grain Crops . 

436 


45*2 


Root and Fallow Crops ... 

140 


14*6 


Pulse . 

49 


5*1 


Seeds for Hay 

55 


5*5 


Seeds not for Hay 

85 


8*9 


Other Crops . 

6 


*6 



— 

771 

— 

79*9 

(6) Grass — 





Hay 

22 


2*3 


Pasture . 

172 


17*8 



— 

194 

— 

20*1 

Stock :— 


965 


100* 

Cows ami Heifers in milk and 





in calf 

49 


5*1 


Other Cattle— 





2 years and over ... 

24 


2 5 


1 year and under 2 

37 


3*8 


Calves . 

73 


7*6 



— 

183 

— 

19*0 

Sheep— 





Ewes . 

264 


27*4 


Sheadings. 

139 


14*4 


Lambs 

356 


36*9 



— 

759 

— 

78*7 

Pitfs— 





Sows 

11 


M 


Otheis . 

109 


11*3 



— 

120 

— 

12*4 

Horses— 





Working . 


24 


2*5 

Others . 


12 


1*2 

Persons employed . 


28 


2*9 

Men equivalents.,, 


24 


2*5 

Acres of 

All 

All 

All 

Arable. 

Grass. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Per man equivalent 32*011 

8*07 

7*62 

31*62 

5*00 

Per pair of horses 64*25 

16*16 





As will be seen nearly 80 per cent, of the total area is under 
arable cultivation. The soil is light in character and mostly 
capable of being worked by two-horse teams. The four-course 
system of cropping is adopted, with wheat and bailey as the 
principal grain crops. The pasture is grazed by all classes of 
slock, and only twenty-two acres are made annually into hay. 
A dairy herd of 21 to 26 milking cows is maintained with a pro¬ 
portionate number of young stock. As the farm is a considerable 
distance from a railway station the produce of the dairy herd is 

o 
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made into butter, the separated milk being available for the 
young stock and the pigs. All young stock are yarded in winter 
for the purpose of consuming the roots and straw, and to tread 
the remainder of the latter into manure for the land. The 
ewes run with their lambs on the pastures and grazing seeds 
during the summer, and are folded on roots during the winter, 
tho tegs being fattened off and a sufficient number of ewe lambs 
retained to maintain the flock. As the tablo shows, a consider¬ 
able number of pigs are kept. The open air system is not 
practised, the pigs being maintained wholly indoors and fed for 
the production of bacon. 

The labour supply was regular, except, at certain times, casual 
hands and gangs being employed during busy seasons on carrots 
and potatoes, but an average of nineteen men, four to five 
women, and four boys were regularly employed. 

Manual Labour. —Fig. 1 showing the distribution of the 
manual labour on this farm for the year 11)18-19, illustrates 
the nature of the demand for labour on the farm. Tf tin* wo*k 
had been capable of being performed by full-time labour the 
height of the column in each month would have been alike, but 
bearing in mind the climatic conditions with which agriculture 
lias to contend, and also the fact that during the War efficient 
labour was difficult to obtain, the results secured must be 
regarded as bearing witness to the high degree of skill on the 
part of the farmer. The maximum variation of employment 
month by month is 17 per cent., and omitting the busy periods 
of May, June, October and November, it is loss than 10 per cent. 

The graph has been split up for the purpose of illustration 
and discussion into the departments making demands for labour, 
viz.: (1) Arable: 12) Sheep: (8) Other Stock; (d) Pasture, and 
(5) Establishment. 

(3) Arable .—The portion relating to the arable has been sub¬ 
divided by a dotted lino. The upper part shows the time spent 
in threshing, dressing, and the delivery of the various grain and 
pulso crops. The lower part combines all the labour on the 
field operations of ploughing, cultivating, manuring, sowing, 
harvesting, etc., of all the crops on the farm during the year. 

12) Sheep .—This includes the time of a fully-employed 
shepherd throughout the year, and also of additional assistance 
required by him when the sheep were being folded on roots, at 
lambing, and also at shearing and dipping times. 
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(8) Other Stock .—This portion of the graph similarly includes 
all manual labour in feeding and milking, root carting, and 
other incidental work directly connected with all the stock on 
the farm, exclusive of the sheep. Owing to the interchangeable 
nature of the labour on the stock it was found impossible to 
divide this labour on any accurate basis between the dairy herd, 
other cattle, and the pigs. 

(4) Pasture .—Manual labour in harrowing and rolling the 
pastures, any manurial operations, and the work involved at 
hay-making are the only items shown under this head. 

(5) Establishment .—This portion covers all manual labour 
which cannot be directly charged to any of the productive depart¬ 
ments of the farm. In cost accounting such terms as “ overhead 
charges/’ “ general expenses,” signify payments for this class 
of work. 

There are many operations on a farm which come under 
this head. Hedging, fencing, ditching, road repairs, and sundry 
other items, are examples of this class of work performed by the 
labour staff of the farm. \u allocation of this work to the 
productive departments is possible, but as it plays an important 
part in labour organization, it was considered advisable to show 
it separately. 

A misconception of the nature of establishment work is often 
observed in the minds of farmers and writers on agricultural 
topics. It is a commonplace to hear it spoken of as entirely un¬ 
productive work. It is possible to imagine a state of super- 
farming, where work of this category is accomplished to koep the 
farm in a ” spick and span ” condition without in any sense 
being productive, or where through lack of organization this 
work is done in conflict with productive work with the result that 
the men are idle at less busy periods, or again where, through 
indifferent work, it lias to be* done a second time. In this last 
case the first work was entirely unproductive. A familiar example 
is gap stopping. Improperly done in the first instance sheep 
or cattle break out again at the same place, and apart from the 
waste of time in getting the stock back the gap has again to be 
repaired, and the time spent in the first instance was of no avail. 

But on the whole where the work is well executed establish¬ 
ment operations are conducive to the well-being of the crops and 
stock of the farm, and if they were left undone for any length 
of time the farm would suffer severely. The writer has a case 
in mind where, owing to the failure to clean out a water-course, 
the outfall of the drainage system was blocked up, with disastrous 

c a 
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results to the state of the fields adjoining. The term “ indirectly 
productive ” used by some American agricultural c‘conomists is 
therefore preferred as a definition of establishment work. 

In a general way the graph shows the relative importance 
of the labour requirements of each line of production under this 
type of farming. Naturally the labour on the arable stands out 
prominently. What is more important to notice, and this is the 
main feature of the graph, is how the arable and the two stock 
departments fulfil the condition of equalizing the labour demands 
when the work, as here, is efficiently organized. During the 
busy months in the year on the land, on this farm—May, June, 
July, August, September, October and November—the stock 
are on grass and more or less shifting for themselves, thus 
reducing their labour requirements to a minimum, and the 
labour on sheep is also comparatively small, while during tho 
winter months and early spring, when arable land operations 
are curtailed by weather conditions, etc., tho labour required 
for all the classes of stock is considerably increased, and 
with the “ granary 99 work—threshing, etc.—makes up for 
the diminished demand on the land. Further, winter is the 
period of the year when ditching, hedging, fencing, road repairs 
and other establishment works can be carried out without dis¬ 
turbing the essential work for crops and stock. 

In organizing labour, therefore, the unit of organization is 
the farm itself, not its individual parts. Each line of produc¬ 
tion must be correlated and linked up with the others. Thus, 
tho efficient manager of farm labour must not only consider 
the labour for his crop rotation, but what is equally imperative 
the relation of stock labour to that required for the crops, in 
order that he may supplement where necessary the work on tho 
land, and so ensure a continuous demand on the labour at his 
disposal. The graph (Fig. 1) shows fairly conclusively that for 
this style of farming arable is dependent to a large extent on 
the stock to regulate the labour requirements. 

To enable a fanner to organize labour effectively a thorough 
knowledge of crops and stock is essential. This phase of farm 
management is outside the scope of this article. A short dis¬ 
cussion of the importance of doing work at the right time will 
not, however, be out of place. Certain classes of work must have 
preference over others at any given timo. It will be at once 
recognized that the feeding of stock cannot be put off; the work 
at seed time and harvest, and the thinning of root crops are all 
operations which must be completed within a limited peiiod of 
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time. On the other hand, operations such as ploughing can 
be spread over longer periods, but that this is not always so 
will be apparent in the busy period which follows harvest in 
the preparation of the land for winter corn. Operations of this 
claes must not, however, be delayed so as to crowd the work 
into too short a period, and thus bring them into the class 
demanding immediate attention. If, for example, the ploughing 
of the land for barley be put of! until the spring, then the work 
must be completed within a very limited period, with a corre¬ 
sponding strain on men, horses, and equipment. 

On wet days, or where, owing to previous rain, the land is 
too wet to be worked, the horsemen and other workers in the 
fields will be affected. The farmer should therefore aim at 
having a programme of work in readiness in order that no delay 
should occur in its execution when the time arrives. Many tasks 
can be performed at these times. Barn-work, repairs to imple¬ 
ments and harness, and other tasks are familiar examples of wot 
day work, and the carting of corn, and of coals for threshing, 
and also various forms of establishment work out of doors can be 
performed when the land is too wot to bo worked. 

The class of work grouped under the head of establishment— 
the indirectly productive work—should never have preference 
over productive work. If it can be shown that, owing to weather 
conditions, a farmer executed some establishment work in July 
of a given year, when at the same time the self-binder which he 
expected to use in a few' weeks’ time was out of repair, it can be 
readily seen that valuable time will be lost when the grain is 
roadv for cutting. 

In this country establishment work is mainly carried out 
during the winter months, when, as shown in the graph (Fig. 1), 
it plays an important part in the equal distribution of labour. 
The largo quantity of this work which was earned out in March, 
April and May, on this farm is quite remarkable. The state 
of the weather may have been partly responsible, but without 
an accurate knowledge of the weather conditions at this period 
it cannot be stated whether this was so. Another possibility is 
that the farmer was anticipating his needs for additional labour 
in June and July on the root crops, and w r as possibly carrying a 
little more labour than he could employ on directly productive 
work at this time. In the whole year establishment work 
accounted for a little over 5 per cent, of the men’s time. 

A striking feature is the little work required for pasture land, 
which is another way of saying that it is not the pasture but the 
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stock it carries which makes the demand for labour; only in two 
months in the year—July and August—during haymaking was 
any work actually carried out on the grass. Neither harrowing 
or rolling appoars to have been done in the spring of 1919. 

A reiteration of the necessity for thorough organization is 
made here. Every farmer should think ahead and have a 
programme of the main work to be accomplished on his farm. 
It is not expected that farm work can altogether be carried out 
according to schedule, but a good programme will minimize 
errors and avoid delays. Greater efficiency in the management 
of the labour should result in obtaining a larger production from 
a given expenditure, for if men can be kept fully employed on 
directly productive work the unit cost of production must fall. One 
expedient of the inefficient manager, in order to reduce labour 
expenditure, is to get rid of some of the men, when there is little 
work to be accomplished, thus reducing them to pjirt-time 
workers. The effect of this action on the farmer, worker, and 
society at large has already been discussed. 

Horse Labour. —Graph No. 2 (Fig. 2) shows the distribution 
of the horse labour on this farm. The same sub-division has 
been adopted as in the manual labour graph. The actual number 
of working days per horse during the year was 248.1 or 77.8 
per cent, of the total possible working days. The percentage 
of the possible working days in each month of the year was as 


follows :— 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. Nov. Dec. 

1918 ... 

7(5*1 

48*1 

87-1 

7(5*7 

88*7 84 4 74*8 


.Jan. 

Fob. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

1919 ... 

78 *9 

78*7 

6i6-ti 

90'0 

74* (5 

It must not 

be 

assumed, owing to 

the small percentage 


worked in certain months, that this farm was overstocked 
with work horses, or that the great irregularity shows 
inefficient management. It has already been demonstrated,* 
that similar results are obtained by taking the average of five 
farms of different types. The number of working horses which 
a farm requires is not determined by the average requirements 
over the year, but by the number necessary to overtake the 
work in the busiest months. Therefore, on this farm, 
although an extremely slack period occurs in July, and com¬ 
paratively slack periods in June, December, January, February, 
March and May in the year under review, yet a sufficient number 
of horses must be retained in these months to accomplish the 

* C. S. Orwin, Determination of Farming Costs, 2nd Edition, 1921. 
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work in the busy seasons. This rule is also applicable when 
there is a tractor on a farm, unless it can so overtake the work 
as to keep horse work uniform throughout the year. The test 
of practice only can show whether this can be done. Some 
evidence that tractors do not fulfil this condition nor displace 
horses equivalent to their potential capacity is given by Mr. A. G. 
Ruston.* He says: “ In every case investigated by the w r riter 
one effect of the introduction of a tractor on a farm has been 
without exception to increase the cost of horse labour per 
working day, because, owing to the fact that at certain times 
of the year, such as hav-time and harvest, horses are 
absolutely essential, the introduction of a tractor is rarely 
accompanied by the selling-off of its equivalent of horses. In 
consequence there is a decrease in the number of working days 
per horse per year.” This, however, is only one aspect of 
the various considerations which require investigation when 
introducing a tractor. The manual labour which a tractor can 
displace, the running costs and depreciation of the new T equip¬ 
ment as compared with the old, the advantages of getting work 
done quickly and the influence on the yield of the crops, are 
all factors which require to bo measured in order to gauge 
whether the combination of tractor power with horse power is 
an economical one. 

Returning to the graph, it is well to notice how relatively 
unimportant arc the demands which stock make on horse labour, 
though the sheep make a fairly steady demand. One horse was 
definitely allocated to the shepherd during this year for the 
carting of hay, concentrated foods, shifting of hurdles, etc., yet 
in December and January this horse was not capable of under¬ 
taking the whole of the carting w'ork and the time of two horses 
in the former month, and nearly the whole time of three horses 
in the latter were required, principally for the carting of 
roots. The remainder of the stock only require the services of 
horses to any particular extent from December to April, again 
mainly due to the carting of roots when the stock are indoors. 
On a farm of this type, where the proportion of arable to grass 
is high, the stock work is mainly supplementary to that on the 
arable, and generally speaking, if provision is made for working 
the arable, the same horses will easily do the stock work in 
addition. 

* A. 0. Ruston. “The Cost of Horsy Labour,'” Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Dec., 1921, p. 810. 
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On this farm the pasture, as in the case of manual labour, 
makes little demand for horse labour, and that only at hay time. 
There seems to be no reason why harrowing and rolling should 
not have been earned out in March, 1910, when both manual 
and horse labour graphs show a relatively slack period. 

Establishment work requires very little horse labour, as would 
be expected. The proportion of horse time spent on this class 
of work was less than 1 per cent, as compared with 5 per 
cent, for that of manual labour. 

One would expect a much higher percentage of days to be 
worked in June and July, in the height of summer, than is 
shown. The demand made by turnips for horse labour in these 
months was remarkable, and the whole of the root crops together 
required by far the greatest proportion of both manual and horse 
labour requirements in these two months. Root crops are 
expensive to grow it will be admitted, but when considered from 
the standpoint of the use of labour—both men and horses—when 
it would not be otherwise required, and also having regard to 
the fact that they are cleaning crops, the expenditure may be 
an extremely economical one. The substitution of forage crops 
for silage in place of roots must always be considered in relation 
to labour utilization, a point which many advocates of silage 
crops often fail to substantiate. 

To account for the small number of liorse days worked on the 
farm in June and July it may be argued that there is very 
little hay land. Meadow hay accounted for 22 acres 

only, but there were also 55 acres of mowing seeds, 
and together these make a considerable amount of horse 
work. The fact remains that apart from the turnips 
and the hay no other crop on the farm can be effec¬ 
tively dealt with by horses at this time of the year, 

or if horses are able to work on them, the ratio of horses to men 
is not an economical one. Only hand weeding can be carried out 
on the grain crops; the carrot crop of six acres roquired only 
manual labour for weeding and thinning; and the work 

on the mangolds mainly consists of hand and horse- 
hoeing, in the last of 'which the relation of horses to men is 1 to 
1, not 2 or 3 to 1 as in the case of ploughing, cultivating, etc. 
That manual labour is relatively more important at this time of 
year is borne out from a comparison of the manual and horse 
labour graphs for these months. 

The introduction of root thinners or bunchers, and other 
labour-saving devices on root crops would provide for a more 
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extended use of horses at this time of the year, and not only 
so, but they should also be the means of displacing a certain 
amount of manual labour and making it available for other work; 
especially is this desirable where a large amount of casual labour 
has to be employed at this season of the year. 

Where a few mares are kept for breeding purposes a means 
of reducing the cost of the horse-labour is provided, as the birth 
of the foals and the subsequent period when they have to run 
with their mothers coincides with these slack months; the cost 
of the keep of the mares then becomes a charge on the foals and 
not on the other enterprises of the farm. Whether this is a 
profitable way of dealing with the problem is another question 
and depends largely on the demand for work horses. 

The ideal of horse labour management is the tame as for 
manual labour, viz., uniform employment throughout the year 
on productive work. It will bo apparent from the graph that 
this is difficult to attain, but efficient organization, as far as the 
weather and other conditions affecting the use of horses will 
allow, through a well thought out programme of work will make 
an enormous difference in the proportion of idle days. 


USE OF ELECTRICITY 
AT GREATER FELCOURT FARM. 

B. Borlase Matthews, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E. 

In order to show the possibilities of the use of electricity in 
farm buildings the writer proposes to explain the extent to which 
he “ takes his own medicine,” on his farm of 600 acres at East 
Grinstead. This method will probably be more interesting at 
the moment, since the author has read two papers* which sum¬ 
marise very fully the work he has been carrying out during 
recent years. 

* u Electro-Fanning, or the Applications of Electricity to Agriculture,’’ 
read on 30th March, 1922, before the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Savoy Place, Victoria Embankment, S.W.l ; also, ‘‘The Uses of Electric 
Power in Agriculture,” on 3rd April, 1922, read before The Farmers’ Club, 
2, Whitehall Court, S.W.1; also,“Electro-Farming,” published by the Electrical 
Development Association, Savoy Street, Strand, W.C.2, price lsl 
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Although wide use is made of electricity on the author's farm, 
it is not yet employed to anything like the extent to which ulti¬ 
mately it will be. It is only after exhaustive investigation, both 
of methods and equipment, that new applications are introduced. 
As the whole object of applying electricity to farming is to 
reduce costs and increase profits, the commercial aspect of each 
development is very carefully considered beforehand. The 
actual results are carefully analysed by means of a very detailed 
application of the author’s Auto-Countaney system. 

As a result of such investigation, it has been shown beyond 
all doubt that electricity applied on correct lines to agriculture 
possesses economic advantages which no other source of power 
can offer. 

Electric Lighting. —The use of electric light not only makes 
for cleanliness and convenience of working, but owing to the 
absence of flame, reduces fire risk, a matter of importance where 
such inflammable materials as hay and straw are concerned. 
Experience, however, has shown that besides these obvious ad¬ 
vantages, olectric lighting on the farm can actually be made a 
source of profit. 

To take the simplest case, it has been found that by installing 
electric light in the poultry houses, and thereby increasing the 
hours of light during the winter months, an increase in the 
winter egg production of at least 10 per cent, can be secured. 
When it is considered that the cost of lighting is only about on rt 
penny per bird per annum it will be seen that tho return due to 
this application of electricity is very great. 

One interesting result of the installation of electric light in the 
author’s cow byres is that the cost of the current (at 4d. per 
unit) is paid by the saving resulting from the prevention of milk 
spillage due to better lighting. Although but little work h*s yet 
been done on the subject, there is no doubt that electric lighting 
will ultimately play a very great part in bringing both animals 
and plants more quickly to maturity. Recent experience with 
lambs, and also with flowers, such as tulips, has been very 
promising. 

Where electricity is used for increasing the hours of light, 
it can be switched on and off by means of very simple automatic 
devices, known as “ time switches.” Thus it is not necessary 
to increase the hours of work on the farm, in order to obtain 
the advantage of a longer feeding day. In fact, by the provision 
of suitable hoppers, which can be filled at convenient times 
during working hours, labour and inconvenience are actually 
reduced as compared with ordinary methods. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that the mere provision of 
artificial light will give satisfactory results. What is required 
is “ illumination.’’ The same specialised experience and techni¬ 
cal knowledge, which is required for the satisfactory illumination 
of a works, is required to obtain a satisfactory result even in th* 
lighting of a poultry house. 

Electric Power. —The advantages of electricity for power 
purposes have been found to be equally great. One of the most 
successful adaptations of electric power, on the author’s farm, 
is for driving the liquid manure pump. By its aid, liquid 
manure carts are now quickly and cleanly filled, with the result 
that labour is better employed, and the land better treated. In 
the farm buildings electric power is used for driving the food¬ 
preparing machinery, as well as for milking. A special feature 
of the electric motor is its practically constant speed under vary¬ 
ing loads, and its ability to deal with heavy overloads. It is, 
therefore, the ideal method of driving food-preparing machines 
such as chaff-cutters, cake-breakers, root-slicers, and crushing 
and grinding machines, all of which require a steady 
speed, irrespective of the wide fluctuations in the powder which 
take place from second to second during operation. 

The author’s experience with electrically driven Hinman 
milking machines shows that by running the pumps at 42 pulsa¬ 
tions por minute, instead of the higher speeds usually employed, 
the necessity for hand stripping is reduced (although some nand 
stripping is done in all cases*. It should be noted tha'*» the 
milking machine does not milk quicker than by hand. As, how¬ 
ever, one man can supervise six or more milking machines, the 
milking time is greatly reduced, so that both time and labour are 
saved. The croam separator, and a bottle-washing machine, are 
also driven by electric motors. The cardboard covers used to 
seal the bottles of Grade A (Certified) Milk, are hermetically 
attached by means of a specially designed electric heater, which 
enables 25 to 80 bottles to be sealed per minute. 

Milk is delivered to the railway station, two miles distant, by 
an electric van. The cost of running has been found 
to be about one-halfpenny per mile, which compares most 
favourably with that of petrol lorries or horse vans. 

Electric pov T er is also used for driving the incubator fans, for 
the threshing, cleaning and grading of cereals, and for sheep¬ 
shearing and horse-clipping. Owing to the adequate supply of 
water under pressure which already exists, electric water pump¬ 
ing is not employed. On many farms, however, this would prove 
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a very useful and necessary application of electric power. The 
superiority of electricity for this purpose is well shown by the 
fact that in Denmark (which is a country of windmills) electric 
pumping is displacing wind pumping: the same thing is also 
happening in Holland. It is found that the electric motor is 
much more reliable, and pumps when it is needed to do so. 

In order to show clearly what can be done for the expenditure 
of one unit* of electricity, in terms of farm work, the following 
table has been prepared, based upon results actually obtained on 
the author’s farm. One unit of electricity will perform any one 
of the following operations:— 

Average time 


Operation . 

Chaff 1,000 lb. of hay or straw 



taken . 

10 min. 

Out 6 tons of mangolds 



60 

» 

Crush 22 bushels of oats . 



25 


Grind 3J bushels of corn . 



5 


Milk 52 cows ... 



35 


Separate 260 gal. of milk 

Churn and work 165 lb. of butter 



60 

n 

Drive the fans of a 2240 egg incubator for 15 
Thresh 8 bushels of wheat . 

hours 

11 

jf 


One unit of electricity will do the work stated irrespective of 
tho time taken. Average times are given merely to emphasise 
the added advantage of rapid working which results from the 
adoption of electrical methods. 

Apart from the advantages referred to above, the ease with 
which the electric motor can be started makes it particularly 
valuable for farm work. By simply closing a switch, without 
any physical exertion, the motor will start instantly and with 
certainty under all conditions. 

The author advocates the use of individual electric motors 
for the more important machines. Where this is not considered 
possible it will be found that the use of a portable electric motor 
(for which the author has devised a very cheap and simple 
arrangement) will be preferable to the use of counter-shafting. 
It is supposed by many that the use of a single motor and a 
counter-shaft gives the most economical results. This view, 
however, is quite mistaken. At Greater Felcourt Farm the food¬ 
preparing machinery is at present driven from a counter-shaft 
(originally installed for an oil engine drive) driven by the electric 

* One unit is 1,000 watts expended for one hour. Watts represent the 
product of volts by amperes. Thus 10 amps, on a 100-volt circuit gives 
1,000 watts, and if used for one hour means a consumption of one unit. 
Similarly, 60 amps, taken for 10 min., from a 100 volt circuit represents 
1 unit because it is 6.000 watts used for i of an hour. 
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motor. Exact measurements (which of course are only possible 
where electricity is used) have proved that for every 6s. spent 
in useful work 6s. has to be wasted in useless effort merely in 
turning the shafting, belts, and loose pulleys. With electricity 
at 4d. per unit the yearly cost of the power wasted by the shaft¬ 
ing is sufficient to buy a new electric motor of 8 to 4 h.p. capa¬ 
city. Since the use of a counter-shaft increases the amount 
of current taken by one to four times that necessary for the useful 
load, the size of cables used in the wiring must be at least 
doubled. Again, if storage batteries are used to supply the load, 
their ampere-hour capacity must also be doubled. Not only is 
the cost of using electric power unnecessarily increased by the 
counter-shaft, but the capital cost of installing the plant is also 
much increased. 

It is commonly supposed that the advantages of electricity can 
only be obtained by the large farmer, but the writer is convinced 
that this view is entirely wrong. While the big farmer uses 
electricity to supplement the efforts of his labourers, and thereby 
increase profits, the small-holder, who is usually unable to em¬ 
ploy labour, stands in the greatest need of some simple means 
to increase his productive capacity. Electricity, properly applied, 
relieves the small-holder of much of the more monotonous work, 
leaving him free to concentrate on those things which require 
manual skill and knowledge. The first cost of the electrical 
equipment is not great. Its earning capacity is much greater 
than that of any other part of the farm equipment. Every year 
small-holders quito cheerfully pay large sums for new types of 
poultry houses and similar plant, in the hope of obtaining in¬ 
creased returns. It is very probable that by making their old 
houses weather-proof, and installing electric light, they would 
secure much greater returns at a much lower cost. 


WHEAT PRICES AND RAINFALL. 

It is obvious that crops are dependent upon the weather, 
and perhaps the most important question to which the farmer 
wants an answer is, “ what will be the effect of the weather upon 
the harvest? ” Of scarcely less importance to the farmer is the 
further question : “What is the weather going to be next year? ’’ 
Students of the weather have for many years past been endea¬ 
vouring, by analysis of past records, to find answers to these 
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questions, particularly by trying to find out whether abnor¬ 
mal temperature or rainfall recurs at regular intervals; i.e., 
whether there is a regular sequence of weather, or cycle , as it is 
called. 

Various astronomers and meteorologists have in recent years 
thus discovered cycles, some of which may now be regarded as 
well established. Of those that may conceivably produce a direct 
or indirect effect upon our crops the two best known are probably 
the sun-spot cycle and the Bruckner cycle. It has for long been 
known that the number of spots occurring on the sun varies in 
a regular manner, a maximum and minimum occurring at 
intervals of about 11 years; also that certain terrestrial 
phenomena are influenced in the same way, indicating that sun¬ 
spots affect the conditions on the earth, or perhaps it should 
be said that both are due to the same cause. Dr. Bruckner 
found some thirty years ago that a period of relatively warm 
and dry years recurred on the Continent about every 85 years, 
and similarly that the intervening years tended to be wet and 
cold. Although we are altogether in the dark as to the causes 
of such fluctuations in the woather, their influence must never¬ 
theless make itself felt upon the growth of vegetation, and thus 
it becomes a very important matter to detect them. 

It is conceivable that the weather of different parts of the 
earth may be differently affected by a large number of cycles, 
each of them due, maybe, to different causes. This makes it 
exceedingly difficult to discover any regular sequence in the 
weather or in the produce of agriculture by mere inspection of 
records. Since the periods of these cycles are not of the same 
duration, their beneficial or harmful influence does not recur 
at the same moment of time: it will thus happen that the maxi¬ 
mum effect of one cycle will sometimes coincide with an opposite 
effect of some of the other cycles, and so its effect may be nullified. 
Tt is therefore only when the maximum or minimum effects of 
several influential cycles coincide in point of time, that their 
combined result will show itself in a big crop or severe shortage; 
and this can only be expected to recur at comparatively long 
intervals. Agricultural records have not been kept for a suffi¬ 
cient number of years to exhibit a sequence of good or bad har¬ 
vests that can be relied on as a guide to the future, as an event 
known to have recurred only three or four times cannot be 
accepted as sufficient evidence of a regular cycle. 

There is, however, one class of observations that is sufficiently 
long to be of use for this purpose, and that is the price of wheat. 
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of which records exist, in more or less complete form, for nearly 
400 years, for a large number of places in western Europe. Now 
it is well known that, at least before the development of an over¬ 
seas trade in corn, the price at a given locality was high when 
the harvest in that neighbourhood was scanty, and low when 
the crop was abundant. Sir William Beveridge has examined 
these data, and being struck by the appearance at regular 
intervals of abnormally high prices—which may be assumed to 
follow immediately on bad harvests—has conducted an exhaus¬ 
tive investigation into the whole material.* 

Now although it is simple enough to combine several cycles 
to form, so to speak, one compound cycle, and find out when 
their cumulative influence is greatest or least, it is not so easy 
to decompose the resultant compound cycle, which is all that we 
have to work upon. Yet there are mathematical processes which 
enable us to unravel the threads and disentangle the constituent 
cycles. The arithmetical calculations are vory heavy, but by the 
use of methods known as “ harmonic analysis ” and the 
“ periodogram,” Sir William Beveridge has succeeded in de¬ 
tecting a large number of cycles, lie finds, in fact, no less than 
19 (possibly there may be more), with periods of involution 
ranging from 2f to 68 years. The probability of their lval exist¬ 
ence is in a large number of cases confirmed by the periods 
agreeing, with quite reasonable accuracy, with cycles detected 
by various meteorologists. 

The most striking of these cycles, i.c., the one emerging most 
prominently from the calculations, is one of about 15 years; 
and it is the more remarkable because an independent period of 
this duration is not known to meteorologists. Sir William 
Beveridge suggests, however, that it may be really a combination 
of shorter cycles, the maximum intensity of all of which would 
coincide about every fifteenth or every thirtieth year. 

He also finds a cycle of 11 years, corresponding to the sun-spot 
cycle. This one, however, does not persist throughout the whole 
800 yearH, and the author thinks that the real period (also 
emerging from his calculations) is one of not quite 51 years, or 
almost half 11. A cycle found with a period of 851 years also 
corresponds well with that discovered by Bruckner as causing 
a regular alternation of dry, warm periods with wet, cold ones. 

Sufficient records do not exist to enable the author to use data 
prior to 1550, but the records of historical famines show that 

* “Wheat Prices and Rainfall in Western Europe,” a paper read before 
the Royal Statistical Society on 25th April, 1922. This is in substance a 
sequel to an article by the same author on “ Weather and Harvest Cycles,” in 
the Economic Journal for December, 1921. 
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most of these occurred at dates which might be calculated by 
carrying back some of the cycles found. 

The material actually used covers only the three centuries 
1550 to 1850, the later years being entirely ignored in the inves¬ 
tigation, for the reason indicated above, viz., that European 
prices of wheat since then (or at least since 1870) depend far 
more upon the harvests of the entire world than of the locality 
where the price is paid, and thus—as cycles probably affect 
different parts of the world differently — high prices 
would not necessarily indicate scarcity in western 
Europe. This precaution enablos him to test the con¬ 
tinuance of the phenomena since 1850, as well as their 
utility for prophecy, by comparing a calculated curve with 
actual results. He accordingly adds together the theoretical 
effects of the eleven best established cycles in oach year, and 
constructs a “ synthetic ” (curve—as he calls it—of wheat 
prices. Upon the assumption that, if we are looking for a single 
factor which is uniformly adverse to a good harvest, we shall 
get nearest to finding it in rainfall, the “ synthetic ” curve 
between 1850 and 1920 is compared with the curve of rainfall 
in western Europe during the same years, and the main peaks 
in the two are seen to correspond very closely. 

Reference may be made to the deduction drawn by Sir William 
Beveridge some year or two ago as to the probability of heavy 
rain and bad harvests in 1923. This was taken by many people 
as a prophecy, but his later inquiries do not lead to the same 
conclusion as to the general meteorological condition of the near 
future, and such an interpretation is now to be regarded as with¬ 
drawn. He fully believes that trustworthy prophecy of the 
weather will, in due course, become possible, but that it is not 
yet possible on the facts as he has given them. Prophecy will 
become possible, if at all, only after detailed investigation has 
shown the nature, shape, relative importance, and, above all, 
local variations of each cycle. At present little more can be 
said than that such cycles exist and are noticeable as periodic 
changes in the rainfall. As his examination Bhows, these cycles 
do not necessarily persist indefinitely : many of them have per¬ 
sisted for centuries, but others have died away, or their periods 
have become modified. Such considerations render it dangerous 
to forecast the weather of any given year; and, in fact, the 
“ synthetic ” curve above referred to shows several discre¬ 
pancies in certain years with the actual rainfall records, alt ho u g h 
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the most prominent peaks duly appear in both. While, there¬ 
fore, the results obtained up to the present make it risky to assert 
that, because there was a particularly bad harvest in a certain 
year, there will be another bad one fifteen, or thirty, years 
later, continued investigations on the same lines should result 
in our bping able to make such prophecies with a more reason¬ 
able expectation of their fulfilment. 


TRIALS OF NEW VARIETIES OF 
CEREALS. 

Part I. 

E. S. Beaven, 

Member of Council, National Institute of Agricultural Botany. 

The paper deals generally with the subject of Variety Trials 
of cereals and specially with the methods which have been used 
by the writer with a view to securing comparative accuracy in 
the results of field tests of new varieties. 

Terminology. —Wheat, barley and oats have each been divided 
by systematic botanists into several “ species ” and ” sub¬ 
species,” and each of these again into a greater or less number 
of “ varieties.” The number of varieties recognised 20 years 
ago was about 200 for the three cereals together. The number 
has now been greatly increased by the artificial production of 
hybrids. Varieties are again divided into “ sub-varieties,” 
” strains,” ” sorts ” or “ forms,” signifying aggregates differ¬ 
ing in respect of either minor structural characters or characters 
not always discernible to the eye but often of agricultural value, 
as, for instance, length of growing period, hardiness, stiffness of 
straw, root-range, ratio of grain to straw, disease resistance, etc. 

It will be convenient to use some one word for the aggregates 
which are dealt with in variety trials. New productions are 
generally aggregates of plants the individuals of which have a 
common ancestry, and in variety trials we are concerned only 
with the inherited characters of the aggregates. The most 
descriptive term to apply to any aggregate under trial therefore 
appears to be race. 

t> 
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Some aggregates originating from selected individual plants 
having a hybrid ancestry, although apparently uniform in all 
their inherited characters, ultimately prove to be more or less 
variable. This fact must be recognised in interpreting results 
of variety trials but is too complex for discussion in this Paper. 

Racial Characters.—The most valuable characters of any 
cereal race are those which affect its relative productivity in 
respect of grain as compared with other races of the same species. 
The measure of productivity is the weight of dry grain harvested 
and threshed from some unit of area. 

Next in value to the grower is the quality of the grain in 
relation to the purpose for which it is most likely to be used. 

Morphological or physiological characters and combinations of 
characters of any kind will be of value in proportion as they 
contribute to yield or to quality. The quantity and quality of 
the straw as feeding material or for other uses must also be taken 
into account. 

From the above it is evident that variety trials of cereals are 
complex affairs. Moreover, the problem has many limitations 
and is beset by difficulties and sources of error especially in 
estimates of productivity, both in execution and in the interpre¬ 
tation of the results obtained. It is desirable to set forth some of 
these limitations and difficulties before describing in detail the 
methods which have been designed to deal with the problems 
involved. 

Limitations of Yield Testing.—It is very improbable that with 
our present knowledge any new race of cereal will be produced 
which will give a higher yield of grain per acre than any and 
every already existing race of the same species under every 
condition of soil, season and cultivation. The sumo applies, 
although perhaps to a less extent, to quality of grain. The 
problem of the plant breeder is that of adaptation of the plant to 
external conditions, and all that can be expected from him is that 
he will produce new races better adapted to definite sets of 
external conditions than existing races in average seasons and 
under the best methods of cultivation. 

In Great Britain there are no wide areas of uniform soil. The 
“ ky of the land ” and the dip of the strata combine to make 
uniformity impossible. There are doubtless many farms of 500 
acres in Great Britain on which the soil is so variable that no one 
race of any species of agricultural plant is the best race for 
all parts of the farm. This may seem a hard saying, but let 
any critic try to find two adjacent pastures showing equal pro- 
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portions of different races of grasses. This results from the 
combined effects of artificial and natural selection and of 
adaptation, and there is no apparent reason why cereal races 
should not show a similar range of adaptability. 

The plant breeder is limited in the early stages of the produc¬ 
tion of new races by the type of soil of his breeding plots and 
by the average climatic conditions of his station. The compara¬ 
tive yields and qualities of a particular race obtained at a station 
in the West of England, say on the upper greensand with an 
average rainfall of 86 in., may be quite different from those 
obtained, say on the “ boulder clays ” of East Anglia with a 
24 in. rainfall. It therefore does not necessarily follow that the 
plant breeder’s original determinations of relative productivity, 
however correct for his own conditions, will always be applicable 
to other localities. 

Seasonal effects, even in a limited area, are very diverse. 
These together with the necessarily variable methods of 
manuring, crop rotation, and tillage may suit one race of a 
species betler than another. Moreover, in some localities a 
quick-growing race may be necessary in the average of a series 
of years, as for instance the quickly maturing “ Scotch 
Common ” barley in Aberdeenshire. As a general rule, the 
more slowly maturing races will be the most productive, but 
superior yield may have to be sacrificed, if in, say one season 
out of three, there is a chance that the crop would fail to ripen. 

It follows that all that can usefully bo accomplished in any 
one year in the way of variety testing is to make accurate 
comparisons of races in respect of respective economic value, 
taking both quantity and quality into account, at different 
stations, selected for typical differences both of soil and of 
average climatic conditions. 

Is the task of the cereal breeder then a hopeless one? Is an 
organization for testing new cereal races equally hopeless? 
It is by no means necessary to accept " counsels of despair,” 
but in interpreting results of trials it is necessary to keep fully 
in mind the limitations and qualifications set forth above. These 
ar ain fact instinctively present to the minds of most growers, 
and it is because the practical farmer is aware of them that he 
frequently pays scant respect to variety trials and prefers to 
rely on his own experiences. 

If it were desired to obtain systematic knowledge of the 
suitability of existing races to localities, no better plan could 
be adopted than for some representative body, like the Farmers’ 
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Union, to organise a voluntary census of yields of varieties o£ 
cereals in different districts on the same principle and with 
similar objects as in the collection of milk records. 

In the case of new races, however, the prospective grower will 
always have to rely on the experience and testimony of those who 
produce, multiply and distribute the original stock. He must 
expect to pay for this in the form of a high price for a few 
bushels of seed, which is all that he needs at the start in order 
to stock his farm within a few years, and even so he will some¬ 
times be disappointed and find that the new r race does not Ruit 
his land. On the other hand, if he gets a substantially increased 
return, duo either to .yield or to quality, or still better to both, 
the increase may easily be equal to the rent of the land and he 
may make much more than this for a few years by the sulo of 
some of his produce for seed. 

Now the position of the plant breeder is that unless he is 
very lucky the cost of producing a new race which appears to have 
some definite advantage in its favour is many hundreds of 
pounds, quite apart from any systematic series of field trials 
such as have now been inaugurated by the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany, and if he proceeds at his own cost to field 
trials in different localities one of two things happens—either 
the new race gets into other hands than his and he gets no return, 
or he must establish an extensive organization for both multi¬ 
plication and control. In the latter case he runs the risk of 
having to incur these costs and then find that his new race is 
after all “ not goal enough ”—in which ca«e it ought to bo 
“ scrapped,” because the spreading of inferior races is a dis¬ 
service to agriculture. 

The above appear to the writer to lie considerations which 
justify the efforts of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
to organise a system of variety trials for new races in the joint 
interest of plant breeders and purchasers of seed-corn, and 
generally in the interest of increased production of grain in the 
country. 

Does what has been said above make it necessary to test great 
numbers of new races in a great number of localities and over 
a long series of years? It certainly shows the need for more 
systematic methods than have hitherto been adopted: but there 
are some comforting considerations. It is becoming evident that 
there are some valuable racial qualities, the presence or absence 
of wdiieh can be demonstrated by plant breeders themselves in a 
few years in one or a few localities on small areas, and which 
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may reasonably be expected to hold good under a wide range of 
external conditions. Illustrations may be given both with regard 
to yield and quality. 

1. It is fairly clear that a race with a long growing period is likely to give 
a better yield than one with a short growing period, and therefore it is probably 
desirable to select for any locality a race with as long a growing period as the 
ordinary climate and farming conditions of that locality permit.* 

2. The writer has shown that with some races of cereals (given complete 
ripening) a greater proportion of the total dry matter of the plant is 
accumulated in the grain than with others, and there is consequently a better 
proportion of grain to straw—an obvious advantage, because grain is more 
valuable than straw, f 

3. Comparative “strength” in wheat appears to be quite definitely a racial 
character to a great extent independent of external conditions.^ 

4. Immunity from certain diseases is also a racial character more or less 
independent of external conditions.§ 

The above are examples of characters which can be tested in 
the plant breeding stage. Further investigations of the factors 
of productivity and of quality together with elaborated nursery 
testing methods will probably tend to lessen the number of new 
races which are worth earning forward to the stage of variety 
testing in the field. 

Whatever may be the improved characters which the plant 
breeder has aimed at and hopes that he hits obtained, the first 
essential in systematic comparisons on the field scale is that each 
comparison shall be. as far as is reasonably and practically 
possible, free from errors of experiment, and the next essential 
is that some reliable estimate should be made of the probable 
extent of the errors that are unavoidable. Unless these con¬ 
ditions are fulfilled it is not possible to proceed with any 
advantage to that interpretation of the results which will still be 
necessary and w'hich should accompany the publication of them, 
if they are to be of service to future growers. 

Errors of Experiment. —It is admitted that every separate 
field experiment is subject to unavoidable errors. ]f in a com¬ 
parison of yields on different plots at any station in the same 
year the errors of experiment exceed the observed differences 
between the yields of the races under comparison, the results 
of that particular trial are valueless as yield trials. In variety 

* Pedigree Seed Corn. Heaven. Jnl. Royal Aar, Soc. of England. 
Vol. 70, 1909. 

t Breeding Cereals for Increased Production, Bcaven. Jnl. Farmers' 
Club , Nor., 1920. 

t Inheritance of Strength in Wheat. Biffen. Jnl. Agr. Science , iii, SO, 1908; 

§ Inheritance of Disease Resistance, Biffen. Jnl. Aar. Science , ii, 109,1907 • 
ir, 421,1912. ’ 
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trials as hitherto earned out, the probable errors* of the weights 
of grain have often been greater than the observed differences. 
Also, unfortunately, the existence of these probable errors has 
generally been ignored in published reports. Sufficient evidence 
of the universality and extent of probable errors in field trials 
may be found in the publications of (1) Wood and Stratton*; 
(2) Mercer and TTalU ; (3) of the present writer.? It may at 
least be partly due to ineffective methods employed in variety 
trials and to consequent misleading reports of them in the past, 
that there has been so little increase in the average yields of 
cereals in Great Britain; for according to agricultural statistics 
the average yields of grain in Great Britain are still only about 
the same as they were 40 years ago. This record compares badly 
with what has been done with other agricultural plants and still 
worse with that of the horticulturists. The marked improvement 
in barley yields in Ireland is, however, an example of success 
directly due to systematic yield trials. 

It has sometimes been tacitly assumed that if a set of trials 
of the same varieties aro carried out at a number of different 
stations on different soils, the average results obtained give figures 
which are more useful than those obtained at any one station. 
If, as rarely happons, one variety gives better results than all 
the others at a number of stations there is no doubt a pro¬ 
bability that it would have given comparatively good results 
under still other sets of conditions in the same season. What 
generally happens is that the order of merit varies at different 
stations in the same season and in different seasons at tin* same 
station. For this reason the averaging of results obtained at a 
number of stations, whilst useful, is at best of limited value. For 
example:—It is not of much use to a grower in Norfolk to be 
told that a certain variety of wheat grown in, say, Shropshire or 
even at several other stations, has given comparatively high 
.yields if the external conditions at all the stations are different 
from his own. 


Errors of experiment in variety trials are of two orders:— 
(1) Systematic, and generally avoidable; (2) Casual, and not 
generally avoidable. To the first class belong:— 


* For the use and meaning of the term u probable error” as applied to 
agricultural experiments see “Interpretation of Experimental Results” by 


_ t __ t)y 

Wood and Stratton, Jnl. Agr. Science, Dec., 1910, also Supplement to Jour, of the 
Board of Agriculture , Nov., 1911. 

t Experimental Erior of Field Trials. Jnl. of Agr. Science , Vol. 4, Part 
II, Oct., 1911. 

Breeding Cereals for Increased Production 

19 r " 


Jnl. Farmers' Club , Nov., 
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Character of Seed .—A necessary precaution which has often 
been neglected in variety trials is to make sure that the parcels 
of seed of the different races under comparison are equally repre¬ 
sentative. Very considerable differences in yield arise from 
differences in the physical, germinative, and other non-racial 
characters of the parcels of seed sown. These should not be 
neglected, just as for other reasons in a variety trial of potatoes 
we should not think of comparing Scotch grown “ Arran Chief ” 
with Fen grown “ Up-to-date.” 

The function of a seed, as of a tuber, is to give the individual 
plant a start. Much depends on a good start, and varieties should 
not be irregularly handicapped in this respect. 

The only practicable method of eliminating this probable source 
of error is to use seed of all the races under trial which has 
been grown and harvested the previous year under uniform con¬ 
ditions, and in case there is any substantial difference in moisture 
content it would be preferable that all the parcels of seed should 
be kiln-dried to an equal moisture content. 

A very good parcel of seed of an inferior race of a cereal will 
sometimes give a better crop than an inferior parcel of seed of 
a better race, but there is no evidence that this accidental quality 
of the seed would be transmitted to the next generation. 

Admixtures .— Another systematic error arises if any sub¬ 
stantial admixture occurs in the seed of any race under trial. 
A very small percentage of admixture may be regarded as 
negligible. One per cent, of " rogues,” if of an obviously 
different race of the same species will show quite forcibly when 
the crop is ripe, but if the ” rogue ” plants are only 10 per 
cent, less or more prolific than the rest, the difference in yield 
due to them will only amount to one-tenth of 1 per cent., which 
is negligible. If, however, the crop is to be used for sowing 
again, even such a percentage is very undesirable. 

Casual Sources of Errors. —These are very numerous. They 
include soil variations due to a multitude of causes and extend¬ 
ing over large or small areas, such as those due to previous 
cropping and manuring, soil bacteria, etc.; variations in sub-soil 
and in natural or artificial drainage: contour variations, such as 
slopes or furrows; irregular shading or uneven exposure to wind; 
patches of weeds of all sizes; inroads of insects, vermin, birds, 
etc., in patches. It is quite impossible to exclude these sources 
of casual errors and they may occur in either small or large 
patches. Their occurrence may be regarded as chance events 
and they may be all lumped together, because there is only one 
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way of discounting them, viz., to arrange and multiply the plots 
of each race at each station in such a manner as to give an 
approximately even chance of getting the same proportion of 
good and bad patches, and at the same time to keep the laces 
to be compared as close together as possible in order to secure 
general similarity of soil conditions. 

On account of these unavoidable casual errors the yields of 
cereals cannot at present be compared with the accuracy obtain¬ 
able in physical experiments in the laboratory. With the help 
of the statistician, however, we may make steady approaches 
in this direction. The value of reliable results when they can be 
obtained is sufficiently great to justify the attempt. 

Probable Error of Yield Trials. —Every farmer knows that he 
cannot obtain a fair sample of the grain threshed from a stack 
by taking a handful out of one bag. Neither is it possible to 
find the yielding capacity of a parcel of seed by sowing it on 
any one patch of ground, large or small. Still U*ss is it possible 
to estimate the difference in the yielding capacity of two parcels 
of seed by sowing each of them on a single plot, even if the plots 
are side by side. To obtain sound comparisons, at any one 
station, it is necessary to average the results of a number of plots 
of each race. Having done this, if wo have excluded systematic 
errors, we can calculate, by an arithmetical device based on the 
laws of probability applicable to chance events, the probable 
error* of the average result. Obviously the probable error of an 
average is likely to be less than that of any one plot, and the 
greater the number* of plots the smaller is likely to be the 
probable error of the average. 

Briefly stated, probable error is an average error computed in 
a particular manner in order to afford a measure of the un¬ 
reliability attaching to any average of results by reason of the 
operation of chance conditions. 

The degree of unreliability indicated by any probable error 
depends on the size of the probable error in proportion to the 
quantity to which it refers. For instance:—Tf the probable 
error of a difference between two averages of say 5 per cent, is 
as much as 8 per cent, it is an indication that the difference of 
5 per cent, is one that might easily he due to chance conditions. 
If, however, the probable error of the same difference is only 
3 per cent, it would be extremely improbable that such a difference 
(5 per cent.) arose entirely from chance conditions. If in eom- 

* For a full discussion of the theory involved see “ An Introduction to the 
Theory of Statistics” by C. Udny Yule, 5th Edition. 
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paring the produce of a series of “ control ” plots of an estab¬ 
lished race “ C ” with a corresponding series of a new race “A” 
the result was :— 

C ” = 100. “ A ” -105 ± 1 *0 per cent. 

(where + 1.0 stands for the calculated probable error as a per¬ 
centage of “ C ”) we could be practically certain that the differ¬ 
ence in favour of “A” was not a chance occurrence. 

The following may be taken as a rough standard of the 
reliability of any comparison such as we are considering:—Tf an 
observed difference between two averages, each of a considerable 
number of cases, is more than four times the probable error of 
the difference, the difference may be regarded as signiftccmt in 
the sense that it is extremely unlikely to have arisen from the 
operation of chance events. 

Since it is useless to expect a very rapid rate of advance in the 
yield of cereals from the breeding of new races, and since it is 
highly desirable that published conclusions should have a high 
degree of reliability, a “ fine sieve ” is required through which 
to sift results of yield trials. It is therefore suggested that a 
probable error of 1 per cent, or less in weight of grain should be 
aimed at in the difference between any two races at any station 
in any one year. 

Before considering whether there is any practical arrangement 
of plots which will give this degree of accuracy it will he as well 
to see how this compares with the kind of results at present 
obtained in field trials. Before doing so it will lie instructive 
to refer briefly to the probable errors which occur in the plant 
breeding stage. 

The plant breeder usually proceeds year by year somewhat a* 
follows:— 

1. Single, plants of (liferent races with equal soil space per plant . The 
writer fin<ls that with 12 sq. in. soil space per plant, and with all the plants of 
the same race and comparing adjoining plants the differences run from zero 
up to a quite indefinite maximum ; the probable error of th“ percentage 
difference is somewhere about 80 per cent, of the average weight of two 
adjoining plants. A difference of BOO per cent, between two adjoining plants 
is therefore not conclusive evidence of any racial difference, hut may be due 
to conditions external to the plant. The probable error is much greater even 
than this for single plants under field conditions with necessarily wide 
differences in soil space per plant. It follows, although the argument cannot 
be developed here, that it is practically impossible to select single plants for 
racial productivity. Incidentally also it shows the great difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of adapting pot-culture methods to estimates of productivity, 
except in respect of very great differences. 

2. Raws of 12 plants with equal soil space pec plant The probable error 
of the difference between two averages of say 12 row weights is likely to be 
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about 10 per cent., and comparisons at this stage may afford the plant breeder 
some slight but very uncertain indication of racial productivity. 

3. A chessboard of plots—each planted with the same number of seeds with 
equal soil space per seed. This method has been followed by the writer since 
1910 in nursery cultivations at Warminster, and has been adopted also by the 
Irish Department of Agriculture and the Cambridge Plant-breeding Station. 

Where the plots are 16 sq. ft. at seeding* time reduced to 9 sq. ft. for 
harvesting by eliminating margins ; the plot of each race repeated 20 times 
(giving about 2,000 plants of each race); the whole area protected from 
birds ; the produce of each plot weighed ; the water-content determined and 
the dry weight computed; the probable enor of the difference between the 
total dry weights of any two races is found to be about 4 per cent. By this 
method eight different races can be compared to this degree of accuracy on 
less than ten perches of ground, when half a pound of seed of each race is 
available. Estimates of comparative yield based on these nursery chessboards 
arc generally, but not always quite closely, confirmed by field trials of the 
same races on similar soils m the same; season. The results obtained on 12 
such chessboards since 1910 are now being summarised for publication. This 
method undoubtedly provides a means of sifting out those races which are 
worth carrying on to the field trial stage. 

Proceeding now to systematic attempts to estimate the magni¬ 
tude of the probable error to be expected in field trials, Wood and 
Stratton, in the paper already referred to, from a very large 
number of published results estimate that the probable error 
of single plots of any size over 1/lOth of an acre is generally 
about 6 per cent, of the produce of the plot. This gives a 
probable error of 7 per cent, as that which may be expected 
when comparing any two adjacent single plots. 

This is fully confirmed by Mercer and Hall in the paper already 
referred to, and in addition there is described in this paper the 
most elaborate experiment of which there is any record in this 
country with the object of determining the number of plots 
required to be averaged to produce a prescribed probable error. 

An acre of wheat of one variety selected for apparent 
uniformity was divided at harvest into 500 equal rectangular plots 
and the grain and straw from each plot was weighed. This was 
a great undertaking—only possible at such a station as Rotham- 
sted. The mass of figures was very thoroughly investigated on 
statistical lines, not only by Mercer and TTall, but also by 
“ Student ” in an Appendix in which a still more elaborate 
statistical method was devised and shown quite clearly to lead 
to a further reduction in the probable error. 

In this experiment the actual difference in the weight of grain 
between the two half-acres on the east and west of the acre was 
8.8 per cent. If, therefore, this acre of ground had been used 
for a trial of two varieties—one single half-acre on the east and 
one single half-acre on the west side—there would obviously 
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have been an actual error of about 8.3 per cent, in the com¬ 
parison between the two races due, not to racial characters, but 
to soil and other conditions external to the plant. In other 
words, the experiment would have been (as most variety trials 
in the past have been) a combined trial of soil fertility and race 
productivity, and it would have been impossible to disentangle 
the two. When, however, comparison was made of the weights 
grown on the 250 pairs of adjacent plots, it was found that the 
probable error of the average difference between all adjacent 
plots taken in pairs was reduced to less than half of 1 per cent. 
If therefore 250 plots of each of two races had been planted in 
alternating strips of plots across the field, it may be assumed 
that whatever was the difference in the total weight of grain of 
the two races, the probable error of this difference due to Boil 
conditions would have been only about half of 1 per cent, and 
that if the actual difference amounted to 2 per cent., viz., four 
times the probable error, it might safely have been regarded as 
significant. 

It becomes a problem in statistical inference to estimate the 
number of comparisons necessary with plots of any specified area 
in order that the probable error under any fairly normal external 
conditions shall not exceed, sav. 1 per cent., and also to find the 
best way of splitting up anv available area into such plots. 

Consideration of the above results, and more especially of the 
contribution by “ Student.” suggested to the writer a method 
of yield testing for barley which after some early preliminary 
experiments was commenced at Warminster m 1920 for field 
tests of two different races. 

The method appears after two years’ full trial to t>e practical, 
and also economical of area, and furthermore to bo adapted to 
reduce the probable error of yield trials of cereals to a very small 
percentage of the observed weight of the crop. 

This method may be called the “ half-drill-strip ” method and 
will be described in Part II of this paper with a summary of the 
results so far obtained. It is in course of trial by the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany this year for oats and barley. 
Whilst it presents distinct advantages there are s'ill difficulties 
to overcome and it can probably be further improved on. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE REVIVAL OF VILLAGE 
INDUSTRIES: 

THE WORK OF THE RURAL INDUSTRIES INTELLIGENCE 

BUREAU. 

Major L. Shorten Sack, O.B.E. 

The decline of rural non-agricultural industries as an impor¬ 
tant factor in the economic life of this country dates from the 
introduction of machinery. With the gradual supersession, of 
handicraft by mechanical means of production, there began a 
steady transfer of nearly every form of manufacture to the towns, 
with a consequent withdrawal from the countryside to the urban 
areas of the workers required to man the newly erected town 
factories. 

The tendency continued unceasingly until the centralization in 
towns of every form of factory and workshop came to be regarded 
as the natural direction of all industrial development. The 
countryside was considered as being suited only fo agricultural 
work, and the towns claimed control of all manufacturing 
industries, even of those where the element of handicraft con¬ 
tinued to predominate over the partial mechanical processes. 

As a result of this policy, the break up of the hitherto 
prosperous village industries was as inevitable as the steady 
depopulation of the countryside. To-day, with isolated excep¬ 
tions, the few rural industries which have survived are carrying 
on a precarious and languishing existence. Too frequently they 
are managed by enthusiastic but insufficiently experienced 
amateurs ,* often their policy is directed by local sentiment rather 
than by business principles; usually they are out of touch with 
the rapidly changing market conditions and are, therefore, 
unable to face the keen competition of their urban competitors. 

The outcome of the social revolution consequent on the intro¬ 
duction of machinery has, therefore, been (a) to depopulate the 
countryside to such an extent that at present only 15 per cent, 
of the working population are country dwellers, and ( b ) to make 
the livelihood of even that proportion dependent almost solely 
on agricultural work by withdrawing the stabilizing effect of a 
successful non-agricultural industry suited to local conditions 
and seasons. 

In most continental countries, the retention of profitably 
worked village industries has been encouraged by carefully 
planned schemes of Government action, having for their object 
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the relatively even distribution of population and industries 
throughout the country. Germany, more than any other con¬ 
tinental country, has worked out its distribution of industrial 
activities on a considered plan, but other countries have not neg¬ 
lected the problem; for example, the French rural industries 
employ more than 1£ million persons, and in Switzerland the 
prosperity of rural industries is closely associated with agricul¬ 
tural life. 

So disproportionate has the rural population of this country 
become and so serious is its threatened effect on agriculture, 
that the problem of improving the conditions of life of the rural 
worker has for several years received the seiious thought of the 
Government and of leading agriculturists and economists. The 
more closely the matter is explored, the more definite appears 
the conclusion that the revival of rural industries must form an 
essential factor in the stabilizing and revitalizing of the 
countryside. 

Already in pre-war days the rural worker was being influenced 
to a larger and broader outlook on life by improved education and 
(he more frequent reading of the daily press. The War has here, 
as in so many other directions, had a decisive effect. The rural 
soldier returned to his village with new experiences and greater 
ambitious and his ideas rapidly spread to his fellow inhabitants. 
The countryman now demands for himself and his family greater 
security and wider prospects for the future than the exclusive 
dependence on agriculture can offer. Disregarding even the 
seasonal nature of much agricultural work, the farm worker can 
gain a livelihood only when he is strong and able-bodied. Purely 
agricultural work offers but rare chances of employment to his 
wife, to any of his children whose health is failing or to himself 
should he lsnome physically weakened. Inevitably, therefore, 
the more progressive villagers are attracted to the towns where 
the greater variety of openings seems to offer a better future for 
himself and his family. 

Again, on grounds of high economic policy, it is desirable 
that the continued centralization of all industries in the towns 
should be checked and that a process of decentralization should bo 
begun by transferring to the countryside some of those industries 
which are still largely dependent on handiwork and in which the 
use of modern mechanical processes is subsidiary. The increas¬ 
ing congestion in towns is clearly undesirable on social grounds. 
But further, in many industries cheaper production should result 
owing to the reduction of numerous “ overhead ” charges which 
are frequently much inflated in towns. 
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The importance of rural industries in meeting the pressing 
problem of the disabled soldier cannot be overlooked. There are 
probably 100,000 or more ex-soldiers whose state of health unfits 
them both for the conditions of work in town factories and for 
the arduous routine of the agricultural labourer. To such men, 
capable often of only part time work, the village workshop seems 
to offer the employment most likely to encourage their ultimate 
return to health. 

The pressing importance of these and other aspects of rural 
industries development had for some time engaged the attention 
of the Development Commissioners. After calling for expert 
reports on the matter and thoroughly exploring the whole sub¬ 
ject, the Commissioners approached the Treasury for a grant to 
enable some central organization to be established with a view to 
providing a recognized centre for the distribution of authoritative 
advice and reliable data affecting the revival or establishment of 
rural industries. The Treasury sanctioned the grant, and accord¬ 
ingly the “ Rural Industries Intelligence Bureau ”* was formed 
under a Trust Deed with the following trustees appointed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture :—Major-General Sir Gerard M. Heath, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O.; Sir Charles McLeod: Sir Basil 
Mayhew, K.B.E., F.C.A.; Sir Douglas Newton, K.B.E., M.P.; 
The Hon. Edward G. Strutt, C.H. 

The Committee has as its Chairman the Right Hon. Lord 
Ernie, P.C., M.V.O., and is composed of the trustees in associa¬ 
tion with representatives of the Board of Trade, (he Ministry of 
Health, the Board of Education, the Ministry of \griculture and 
Fisheries, the Ministry of Labour, the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, the Ministry of Pensions, the Forestry Commission, 
the Labour Party, (lie British Legion and all other interested 
associations. 

The Director of the Bureau is Mr. E. Cecil Knv, who has devoted 
much time to a practical first-hand study of the rural industries 
in most European countries and combines with this intimate 
knowledge of rural organization a wide technical knowledge of 
the industries mainly affected. 

The Bureau is thus controlled by a body equally representative 
of social interests and of technical and business experience. It is 
essentially an organization set up for practical purposes. The 
constitution of the Committee seems to indicate that in dealing 
with the many important questions that await settlement, the 
wider national outlook will be associated with the parochial 

* 258/262, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.l, 
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standpoint, and modern business methods will have due regard 
to practical local sentiment. 

The primary purpose of the Bureau is to offer skilled advice 
to those who are engaged in, or contemplate, the establishment 
of commercially profitable rural industries. The following may 
be quoted as typical subjects on which the Bureau will be able to 
offer the considerable assistance of their wide investigations and 
complete reference data :— 

(a) The revival of lapsed, and the extension of existing rural 
industries on sound economic lines. 

(b) The economic possibilities of establishing, in any par¬ 
ticular locality, industries hitherto carried on exclusively 
abroad. 

(c) Commercial organization, e.g ., questions <f costing, 
designing, training, and choice of processes. 

(d) Market intelligence, including reports on home and 
foreign markets, freights, etc. 

(c) The decentralization of urban industries which could be 
better carried out in rural areas. 

The policy of the Bureau will not be restricted by any rigid 
rules or formula?. It is recognized that no hard and fast system 
is suitable for, and still less can be imposed upon, every part of 
the country. Normally, it will rest with the local inhabitants to 
take the initiative by considering what form of industry is most 
suited to the particular local conditions, having regard to such 
considerations as the natural sources of power, the railway ser¬ 
vice, the facilities for obtaining the requisite raw materials, etc. 
The Bureau will where desired give preliminary advice as to the 
general principles which will probably he necessary to ensure the 
commercial success of any scheme; when the preliminary scheme 
has been worked out, the Bureau will be in a position to go into 
the commercial possibilities of the proposals more closely. 

While the initial purpose of the Bureau is, as has been ex¬ 
plained, to act as an expert adviser, it is recognized that in many 
cases the successful management of newly established industries 
may require further practical assistance in obtaining reliable 
material at reasonable prices and in securing a good market 
for the manufactured articles. In conjunction with the Bureau, 
therefore, a co-operative trading society, known as the Country 
Industries Co-operative Society, has been established also at 
258/262, Westminster Bridge Road. The working scheme of 
this Society will be explained in an article in a later issue of 
this Journal. 
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THE LINCOLNSHIRE CURLY COATED 

PIG. 

Sandebs Spencer. 

Thehe appears to be little doubt as to the locality in which 
the Lincolnshire Curly Coated Pig originated, since in no other 
county than Lincolnshire is there found a breed of pig of a 
similar type and character. It is true that some forty or fifty 
years ago there was to be found in County Cork an occasional 
pig with very curly hair, but this was of quite a different charac¬ 
ter to the curly hair of the Lincolnshire pig as it was much softer 
and more like wool than hair. Further, the County Cork type 
of pig did not seem to possess that robust constitution which is 
so characteristic of the Lincolnshire pig. It had more the 
appearance of a pig which had been so interbred as to lose its 
constitution and which h id entered on its last stage. The subject 
of tiu..e notes is in every respect the exact opposite, as it. certainly 
appears to have been vastly improved, not only in constitution but 
in form and substance since classes for the breed were included 
in the prize schedule of the county agricultural society. The 
writer's first experience of the North Lincolnshire pig was in the 
fifties of the past century when the curliness of the hair was not 
so generally noticeable, nor did the pigs of that period possess in 
so marked a degree the quality of early maturity. Then, as 
now. the sows were prolific and good mothers, whilst tlio pigs were 
very hardy, but they required to be of considerable age before 
they responded readily to the fattening process. This resulted 
in fat pigs of a size and degree of fatness which would not find 
favour in the eye of the consumer of the present day. own in 
Lincolnshire where the avorage fat pig killed for consumption on 
the farm would scarcely pass muster at any market outside the 
particular county. 

The probable reason for the very heavy and fat type of pig 
finding favour in the county of Lincoln was that, in the northern 
part of the county especially, a considerable proportion of the 
horsemen, cattle men, and shepherds used to live in the farm 
houses or in the houses of the ground keepers or foremen, tKe 
latter receiving from the farmer a certain weight of bacon annu¬ 
ally in part payment of the cost of keep of the men. Both in 
the farm house and in the ground keeper’s house bacon formed 
the chief meat consumed by the men, whose appetites had not 
been pampered, so that they made no objection to fat bacon made 
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from old and matured pigs which was neither so delicate in 
flavour nor so tender as is the most highly priced bacon of to-day. 
It has, however, the desired qualities of satisfying at little cost 
the appetites of the men and of enabling them to perform their 
somewhat arduous duties on the farm, or in other words, the 
Lincolnshire Curly Coated pig has been most successfully bred 
to meet the requirements of the farmer. It fulfils in the most 
complete manner its duty of supplying at a fair cost a large 
carcass of fat pork within a reasonable time. Indeed we think 
that its breeders are justified in making the claim that no other 
breed is more suitable, if so suitable, for the special purpose for 
which the curly coated, pig is mainly kept. 

It might not be so great a favourite when transported from 
its native county to the southern portion of this country, but 
there can be no doubt that a considerable proportion of the 
common country pigs would be more readily fattened and jit less 
cost did they possess an infusion of the blood of the curly 
coated pig. 

The vast improvement in the Lincolnshire pig which has taken 
place during the last half-century may have had its influence 
on the system of pig keeping in the county. In the olden time 
the fatted pig would be a year and a half to two years old and 
not infrequently it would also be a young sow which had reared 
one litter of pigs, as the far too common practice was to utilize 
the extended growing period of the female pig by breeding a 
litter from the young sow and then fattening her. The quality 
of the resultant pork would suffer somewhat, but this was not 
considered to be of any great importance owing to the absence 
of fastidiousness of taste in the general consumer. The farmer, 
however, handicapped himself very considerably in the improve¬ 
ment of his pig-breeding stock, as by fattening off the young sow 
after she had reared one litter of pigs, it was impossible to me-fo* 
a selection of the sows which were the best producers of large 
litters of those pigs which would grow and mature most quickly. 

A permanent and considerable improvement in any breed of 
live stock can only be assured by the continuous selection of 
those sires and dams whose produce most nearly approaches the 
standard of excellence of the breed. We believe also that the 
system of mating a young boar with gilts, then castrating and 
fattening the boar as soon as the gilts are in pig. has ceased to 
be followed to bo great an extent as in former times. It is to be 
hoped that still further improvement may soon be carried out 
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by the complete discontinuance of these old practices, which are 
now followed only in the breeding of ordinary pigs on the farms. 
The following is the official scale of points: -- 


Colour .—White. 

Face awl Neck .—Medium length and wide between the eyes 

Ears. —Medium length and not too much over face. 

Jowl. —Ueavy . ... . 

Chest. —Wide and deep. 

Shoulders. —Wide . 

Back. —Long and level. 

Sides. —Deep, and ribs well sprung ... . 

Loin. —Broad . 

Quarters. —Long, wide and not drooping 

Hams .—Large and well filled to hocks . 

Tail. —Thick and set high . >. 

Legs. —Short and straight . 

Belly and Flank. —Thick and well filled . 

Coat .—Fair quantity of curly or wavy hair. 


and ears 5 
... 10 
3 
3 

... 15 

... 10 
... 10 
5 
5 

... 15 

3 
5 
3 

... • 8 
100 


Objections .—Narrow forehead, thin ears. 

Disqualifications .—Pricked ears, dished or long nose, coarse, straight or hiistly 
coat, any other colour of hair than white. 


HOP “CANKER” OR “GROWING-OFF.” 


E. S. Salmon and H. Wormald, 

Mycological Department, S.E. Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 


Hot? “ canker ” has been known for the past thirty or forty 
years, if not longer. It is known generally in Kent, Sussex, 
Surrey, Hampshire, Herefordshire and Worcestershire as “ can¬ 
ker,”* but in many districts of the Weald of Kent and of Sussex, 
farmers as well as foremen in the hop garden give the disease 
the descriptive name of ” growing-off. ” 

A short account of the disease was published in 1902 by 
Professor John Percival,t who wrote : "I have noticed examples 
as early as the end of June, but it is most frequently noticed later 
in the season, and in many cases the bine may remain connected 
as it were by a mere thread almost up to the time of hop-picking 
and then s uddenly droop and die with its load of hops in an hour 


“ The present disease must not be confused with that occasionally caused 
by the grub or caterpillar, of the Ghost Moth < Hepialu« hum.nli), which lives 
underground and bores its way into the rootstock of the hot) 
t Jour. S. E. Agric. College, XI, 87-8'J (TJ02). 
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or two. On scraping away the soil, the lower end of the bine 
will be found completely severed from the parent plant.” 

The cause of the disease was attributed by Professor Percival to 
the fungus Fnsoma parasiticum. During the past ten years the 
writers have had, from time to time, opportunities for studying 
the disease, and have been able to confirm the general conclu¬ 
sions arrived at by Professor Percival. 

Description of the Disease.—Above ground the presence of 
the disease is indicated by a wilting of one or more bines at each 
affected * ‘ hill ’ ’: such bines are usually found to be almost 
severed at the base and easily come away from the rootstock 
with a slight pull, a condition which, as noted above, is some¬ 
times described by growers ns ” growing-off ” of the bines. This 
wilting of the bines, is accompanied by a canker of the under¬ 
ground rootstock, the infected portions being brown and dead. 

The basal parts of diseased bines which have been dead for 
some time often bear white pustules of a fungus, the conidia 
produced on these pustules being of the Fusarium type. Bines 
just beginning to wilt may not show these pustules, but usually 
the bark and even the wood is brown, and mycelium of a fungus 
is to be found in the brown tissues. In experiments where 
particles of such brown tissues were placed on sterilized culture- 
media, the fungus grew out and eventually gave rise to the 
Fusarium fructifications. 

If the bineB become infected but are not killed until late in the 
season, their bases become abnormally thickened, presumably 
owing to the accumulation of foodstuffs travelling downwards 
from the leaves and unable to reach the rootstock because of the 
partial severance of the tissues at the junction of bine and root- 
stock. These swollen bases become invaded by the fungus, 
which produces its fructifications at the surface. If the fungus 
is not fruiting at the time the hill is “ cut ” or " dressed,” 
Fusarium fructifications almost invariably appear within a few 
days if the basal part of the bine—known as a ” strap cut ” 
when used for propagation—is kept in moist air. 

A serious outbreak of the disease in a “ Bramling ” hop¬ 
garden came under the writers’ notice in 1914, and the following 
notes on observations made there will serve to illustrate a typical 
case of hop-canker. Many hundreds of bines had been killed 
during the first three weeks of June of that yeflr. By the end 
of the month the damage had almost ceased but the check was 
probably only a temporary one, as in previous infestations in 
the same hop-garden a certain further number of bines died 
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later in the season when bearing hops. Some of the diseased 
bines were quite detached from the rootstockB, and others showed 
various stages in the process of becoming separated. Many of 
the dead bines were found to be bearing Fusarium pustules when 
examined in the hop-garden; in some cases the pustules had 
developed while covered with two or three indies of soil. In 
very rare instances the separated bines were found to have 
produced tufted growths of adventitious roots, mostly from the 
nodes, in the region between the plane of separation and the 
surface of the soil. 

It is noteworthy that this Bramling garden was on land which 
had not previously borne hops and the plants were only about. 
four years old; the soil was loamy and certainly not to be 
described aB a wet soil. In a few hills all the bines had been 
killed and only such hills were, in practice, grubbed up and 
destroyed. As a rule 1 to 8 out of the six bines trained up 
from a hill had been killed; such hills were not grubbed up. 

A number of hills which had lost 1 or 2 bines during the 
summer were marked and examined in the following March, 
when it w T as found that in each case some or all of the remaining 
“ straps ” (bases of the bines) were diseased, a slight pull 
usually being sufficient to sever the connection with the root- 
stock : in one hill only were all the * ‘ straps ’ ’ securely con- 
uected with the rootstock and, on cutting, it was found that 
two were sound throughout while the third showed a trace of 
decay on one side. 

Where the straps were not wholly destroyed the decay 
in every case was at the lower end, the upper end being still 
alive and bearing young shoots. This indicates that the disease 
spreads from the crown of the rootstock into the straps. One 
such strap which was carefully examined showed a sharply 
marked margin at the upper limit of the diseased tissue which 
extended to about the middle of an internode, the lower node 
bearing dead buds, the upper living ones. The same sharp 
demarcation of the brown dead portion was also seen on cutting 
the ‘‘ strap ” longitudinally, and on making a microscopic 
examination fungus mycelium was found in the brown tissues 
up to one or two layers of cells from the sound tissues; mycelium 
was not found actually in the cells not discoloured. The myce¬ 
lium present was proved to be that of the Fusarium. 

It was the practice in this garden, at the time the hills were 
cut, to remove the straps almost immediately and bum ‘ 
them; at the time of the visit (March) this was being done, the 
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fire being at the side of the garden. However, a few straps 
from diseased hills had been left lying on the ground for about 
two days and on some of these there were pustules which proved 
to be the fructifications of the Fusanum, although none of the 
hills, as they were uncovered and examined that day, showed any 
pustules. It is evident therefore that if diseased portions of the 
plants are not destroyed immediately, but are left lying about 
in the hop-garden, they serve for the continued development and 
dissemination of the fungus. It seems probable that the fungus 
can remain alive even when the “ strap cut ” in which it is 
living becomes desiccated. Infected “ strap cuts ” from the 
hop-garden referred to above were brought into the laboratory 
in .Tune and allowed to become air-dried at room temperature. 
In the following February they w r ere moistened and placed on 
damp filter paper in a covered dish. Within four days mycelium 
had grown out and already conidia, in general resembling those 
seen on the freshly-killed straps but not produced in definite pus¬ 
tules, had developed. The rapid development of mycelium and 
fiuctifications suggests that the growth had arisen from internal 
mycelium rather than from chance conidia on the surface, but 
the experiment must be repeated under more controlled con¬ 
ditions for confirmation of this point. 

In another case, the farmer has described the damage inflicted 
as follows:—In some years, in my Rodmersham Golding hop¬ 
garden, I lose a small percentage of bines, which die off both in 
burr and in full hop. One season we had a most disastrous time 
—they were a wonderful looking crop, till they started dying both 
in burr and hop and continued to do so up to and through 
picking. I should say we lost about 80 per cent, of the crop.” 

In some cases ” canker ” may appear soon after the planting 
of the hops. A Worcestershire grower wrote in 1914 :—” I am 
sending you the enclosed hop roots. They were planted last 
year as yearling roots. You will notice that the body of the plant 
is going rotten. There are thousands of plants like them in the 
hopyard.” The specimens sent bore the same fungus as found 
in other cases of hop-canker. 

As will be inferred from the above accounts, hop “ canker ” 
is a sufficiently serious disease to cause appreciable damage. 
As a rule only a certain number of the “ bines ” on any one 
hill die off, and the whole plant—the “ hill ”—is not generally 
killed. Cases have occurred, however, where from 5 to 10 per 
cent, of the hills in a garden have been completely killed. Where 
the hops planted belong to a variety which is particularly suscep- 
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tible to “ canker,” a certain number of dead hills are almost 
invariably to be found. 

Varieties Susceptible to u Canker.” —Some varieties of hops 
appear to be more susceptible than others. In the Weald of 
Kent and Sussex, Brandings and Tolhurst are severely attacked; 
Puggles do not escape the disease, but the injury inflicted is not 
usually so great as in the above-noted varieties. In East Kent 
the variety Bodmersham (or Mercer’s) Golding has proved par¬ 
ticularly susceptible; Bramling to a less degree, while Cobbs 
and Old Golding are little affected. 

In Worcestershire the Mathon White is very liable to the 
disease, and in Hampshire the Farnham Whitebine. 

Influence of Soil Moisture. —While by no means confined to 

hop-gardens on heavy, wet soils, the disease does appear to be 
favom-ed by moist conditions. The general experience of hop- 
growers is that “ canker ” is worse in a wet season or following 
a wet winter. If there is a wet clayey patch in a garden, the 
“ hills ” are likely to be more severely attacked there than in 
the other part of the garden, and that side of a garden which 
gets least sun will frequently show the greater number of dis¬ 
eased hills. A grower in East Kent writes:—“ My garden of 
Bodmersham Goldings which was so severely attacked by 
“ canker ” lay rather low and damp, and somewhat shaded 
from the early morning sun; the soil is a deep loam overlying 
brick earth. I grubbed this garden and it has not been re¬ 
planted, but I planted up some Bodmersham Goldings in another 
garden which has a lighter and sharper soil, with a gravel and 
chalk subsoil. The plants do not crop so heavily but on the 
other hand we have much fewer losses by dead hills or dying 
off after the bines have reached the top wire.” 

The Fungus Causing the Disease. —The constant association 
of the Fusarium fungus with the disease, and th« fact that this 
fungus can be directly isolated as a pure culture from tissues of 
the hop-plant bordering on the healthy parts supply strong 
presumptive evidence that the fungus is the cause of the disease. 

Inoculation experiments carried out by the writers on hop 
sets, although not conclusive (owing to the fact that some of 
the control sets contracted the disease) give further evidence in 
the same direction. 

Eight hep sets were inoculated with the fungus (by placing 
on the cut surface mycelium from a pure culture) and planted 
up in pots; all gave rise to diseased plants, six of them becoming 
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cankered and producing Fmarium pustules; the other two pro¬ 
duced wilted bines but when examined no Fusarium pustules 
were present. Of the four “ control sets,” planted up at the 
same time but not inoculated, two also became infested with the 
Fvsarium; the other two produced healthy shoots. 

Preventive Measures..— Direct. —(1) In several cases hard 
“ cutting,” or “ dressing,” of all the hills in the affected part 
of the garden has been advised, and success has followed this 
treatment. All the browned part of the hill (rootstock) con¬ 
tiguous to the swollen or ” cankered ” bineB should be pared 
away with a sharp knife. The experience of many observant 
hop growers has led thorn to believe that a thorough ” cutting ” 
or ” dressing ” of the hills is the best treatment for ” canker.” 

(2) All dead hills in the garden should be grubbed up and 
destroyed . 

(3) In the affected part of the hop-garden all the cuttings from 
the hills should be collected and destroyed when they are cut, as 
the fungus causing ” canker ” will develop on the swollen cut¬ 
off ” straps,” and may infect the cut surface of the plant in 
the hill.* 

Indirect .—Drainage, or cultivation to remove the moisture of 
wet land, or lotting in the sun, appears to have a favourable 
effect on keeping ” canker ” in check. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
WALES. 

The half-yearly statutory meeting of the Council of Agricul¬ 
ture for Wales was held at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, on the 19th May, 1922, under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. W. S. Miller, who was re-elected to the Chair for the 
year 1922. 

There was a representative gathering of members and the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries (Lt.-Col. the Fight Hon. 
Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, M.P.). Mr. C. Bryner Jones, 
C.B.E., Welsh Secretary, and other Officers of the Ministry were 
present. 

Address by the Minister.—The Minister gave a general review 
of the situation in regard to agriculture during the preceding six 

* A farmer writes to us : “This year for the first time we arc collecting 
and burning everything cut from the hill at 4 dressing’ time in the gatden of 
Tolhufsts that has ‘canker’ badly.” 
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months, and, in the course of his remarks, referred to the anxious 
times through which the agricultural industry had been passing 
after the comparative prosperity of the war period. The situation 
was rendered more difficult as a result of the outbreak of -foot- 
and-mouth disease, which was the severest visitation of the 
disease that this country had experienced since 1888. On the 
other hand, the reduction in the wages of agricultural labourers, 
which was inevitable having regard to the fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce, had afforded some compensation to the 
farmer. He expressed gratification over the fact that the 
necessary adjustment in wages had been made in a spirit of 
conciliation and goodwill, which was essential in order to ensure 
peace on the farm, without which it would not be possible to 
secure prosperity. The Ministry had, on its part, taken prompt 
measures to meet the Com Claims, which, with the exception of 
those in regard to which queries had been raised, were nil paid 
in the early part of January. 

Dealing with the report of the Committee on National Expendi¬ 
ture, the Minister stated that he had been able to prevail upon 
the Government, in spite of the recommendations made by the 
Committee, to preserve the Live Stock Scheme, with the excep¬ 
tion of the sections relating to TTeavy and Light Horse Breeding. 
It had been found possible also to retain, in addition to the Grant 
of ,£850,000 provided under the Corn Production Acts (P.epcal) 
Act for the promotion of agricultural development in England 
and Wales, the full provision already made for aiding agricultural 
education and research. He explained in detail the position as 
regards the proposed allocation of the fund of .£850,000 to 
different services and emphasised the fact that no money would 
be allocated from the fund for the completion of schemes for the 
establishment of Farm Institutes pending a decision as to the 
amount required for research into animal diseases. 

Proceeding, the Minister called attention to the benefits 
derived by the agricultural industry from the land drainage 
schemes adopted for the alleviation of unemployment and to the 
steps taken by the Ministry to secure a settlement of the difficulty 
as regards milk prices. Amongst other things he referred to the 
relief given to the farmer in the Budget that had been recently 
introduced, which provided for assessments under Schedule B 
for income tax purposes to be made in future on the basis of the 
annual value. In conclusion, while admitting that the rating 
question remained to be dealt with and that under the present 
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system the farming industry was undoubtedly over-rated, he 
expressed the hope that it would be possible in the near future 
to place the matter on a proper basis. 

The Chairman proposed and Col. Curre seconded a vote of 
thanks to the Minister. 

Importation of Store Cattle. —The question of the importation 
into this country of live store cattle from Canada was again con¬ 
sidered and the following resolution, which is in the same terms 
as the resolution passed at the previous meeting of the Council, 
was, on the proposition of Mr. C. D. Thompson ^Glamorgan), 
seconded by Mr. G. B. Bowen (Pembroke), carried ncm. con .:— 
“ That the Council of Agriculture for Wales strongly pro¬ 
tests against any proposal to remove the present embargo on 
the importation of Canadian cattle, and calls upon the Ministry 
of Agriculture to take steps to ensure that tho interests of the 
agriculturists of this country are safeguarded in this matter.” 

Report of Live Stock Committee. —In submitting the report 
of the Live Stock Committee, Mr. G. B. Bowen, Chairman of 
the Committee, called attention to the increased number of siree 
placed out under the Live Stock Scheme in Wales and Mon¬ 
mouthshire. Although the heavy horse grants had been discon¬ 
tinued, it was particularly gratifying to find that five milk 
recording societies were at present carrying out operations in the 
Principality. The Committee had at its meeting held on the 28th 
April adopted proposals for the allocation of the grants available 
for Wales for 1922-28, viz., 110 boar grants, 245 bull grants and 
16 ram grants. He moved the adoption of the report and the 
motion was seconded by Mr. S. T. Griffin (Monmouth). 

On being put to the mooting the report was adopted. 

Report of Committee on Agricultural Policy. —The Council 
then proceeded to consider the report of a Sub-Committee 
appointed at the previous meeting to draft suggestions for the 
formulation of an agricultural policy for Wales. Mr. Bryner 
Jones explained that the Committee had met on two occasions to 
consider this matter, and after fully discussing various aspects 
of the question had asked him to draft a report embodying 
generally the views expressed at the meetings of the Committee. 
As indicated in the memorandum circulated with the report, 
the Committee, when they met subsequently, were unable to 
agree without reservations to all the recommendations included 
in the report, but it was their unanimous desire that the report 
as drafted should be submitted to the Connc ; l for discussion. 
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After considerable general discussion it was agreed that detailed 
consideration of the report be deferred to a special meeting of the 
Council to be called for the purpose at the end of three months. 

Credit for Farmers. —Consideration was given to the report 
of the Sub-Committee appointed by the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee for England and Wales to consider the question of 
providing further credit facilities for farmers. On the motion 
of Mr. Griffin (Monmouth), seconded by Mr. C. D. Thompson, 
and supported by Mr. William Edwards (Anglesey), it was 
decided to support the recommendations embodied in the report. 

Agricultural Statistics. —Mr. Bryner Jones called attention to 
the memorandum which had been circulated to the members in 
regard to the proposed Bill for dealing with the collection of 
Agricultural Returns and stated that the Ministry would be glad 
to receive an expression of opinion on the. part of the Council 
as to whether it was desirable that a Bill should be promoted with 
a view of making it compulsory upon holders of agricultural land 
to furnish the information required in the annual Returns. 

Mr. C. D. Thompson proposed and Mr. Thomas Williams 
(Montgomery) seconded the following resolution, which was 
carried unanimously:— 

“ That provided the information furnished by individual 
farmers is not disclosed or used for any other purpose than 
the compilation of agricultural statistics this Council approves 
of the proposal of the Ministry of Agriculture to promote a Bill 
making it obligatory upon farmers to supply the particulars 
required in the annual Agricultural Returns.” 

The half-yearly report (No. 8^ of the Proceedings of the Agri¬ 
cultural Advisory Committee for England and Wales, dated the 
10th May, 1922, was received by the Council. 


VARIETIES OF SWEDES RESISTANT 
TO FINGER-AND-TOE. 

T. Whitehead, A.R.C.Sc., 

Agricultural Department, University College, Bangor. 

Although it has become widely known that clubroot 
or finger-and-toe (Plasmodiophora brassicae) can be elimi¬ 
nated, or at least greatly reduced in severity, by the application 
of lime, there is no indication that the disease is actually being 
controlled on any large scale. Individual farmers, of course, 
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have succeeded in stamping out clubroot, but In general the 
position in the country with regard to this disease has not 
changed very appreciably during the last twenty years. 

Whilst it is true that liming is not usually resorted to on the 
scalo which is found necessary to check clubroot, this is not alto¬ 
gether to be attributed to slackness or lack of knowledge on the 
part of farmers, but in many cases to the real difficulties experi¬ 
enced in carrying out remedial measures. 

It is perhaps significant that clubroot is serious in stock- 
raising districts in the North of England, and in North Wales— 
essentially pastoral areas. These districts have, generally 
speaking, a soil rich in humus and a relatively high rainfall— 
factors which will tend to reduce soil aeration and presumably to 
increase soil acidity. Moreover, under these conditions lime will 
often be applied to grass in preference to arable land. Inciden¬ 
tally it may be observed that liming is a costly and laborious 
operation. The cost of applying two tons of lime at present 
prices will be at least X‘5 per acre, and in some cases—as in 
North Wales—where a farm may be as much as ten miles from 
a railway, the cost and labour involved become prohibitive. 

These facts, taken in conjunction with the opportunities which 
occur for infecting land through farmyard manure and the com¬ 
mon farm practice of feeding off roots to sheep on grass which 
will eventually be broken up. often result in the soil being kept 
permanently contaminated with clubroot spores. 

So long as these conditions exist it is not reasonable to expect 
any radical change in the extent to which lime is employed and 
the uses to which it is put. It becomes necessary therefore, to 
determine whether any other method of controlling the disease 
is available. 

The most obvious alternative is the production of resistant 
strains of swedes which can be relied upon to give a good crop 
even on land badly contaminated with clubroot. This possibility 
has received the attention of some seedsmen in this country, 
and in Denmark sevoral highly resistant kinds of swedes have 
been produced by selection from two old Danish varieties, 
Klank and Bangholm Pajberg. 

Preliminary Trials in 1920. —With a view to testing the resist¬ 
ance of varieties of swedes to clubroot under the conditions 
usually prevalent in North Wales, preliminary trials were laid 
down on three farms in 1920. In these trials eleven British 
varieties were tested alongside two Swedish and two Danish 
kinds. Although the season was an abnormally wet one (dis- 
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ie above table gives the average results of three series in each of the two plots, the figures in each series being quite consistent. 
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tricts with a normal annual rainfall of 80 in. recording 8.9 in. 
in the month of July alone) the reBults were sufficiently promising 
to make a second trial advisable. It is the object of this article 
to discuss fully the results obtained in 1921. 

1921 Trials. —In order to keep these trials within reasonable 
limits only four British varieties were tested, together with the 
two Danish strains which had proved most resistant to dubroot 
at Studsgaard and Homing in Denmark. 

The seed of the former varieties was obtained from seedsmen 
in the ordinary way, whilst that of the Danish varieties was 
obtained from the experimental station at Herning through the 
courtesy of Mr. C. I. Christensen. 

The trials were carried out on three farms in Carnarvonshire, 
viz.:—Dinas, Tregarth; Dolgynfydd, Carnarvon; and Pennarth, 
Clynnog. At each centre three series of plots were laid down, 
and in addition, each series waB divided to allow of comparison 
of different treatments. 

In this way eighteen series of plots were kept under observa¬ 
tion, and a thorough check upon the results was obtained. 

The swedes were sown on 13th May at Dinas, 30th May at 
Dolgynfydd, and 2nd June at Pennarth. A good and uniform 
plant was obtained at each centre, and considering the dry 
season the progress of the crops, except so far as they were 
affected by clubroot, was fairly good. The swedes were lifted 
at all the centres at the end of November. 

Method of Examination and Stating Results. —The crop was 
examined in the field immediately after lifting, and before the 
roots were cleaned. Roots which showed no signs of disease, 
and those so slightly attacked that the diseased part would be 
removed in cleaning, were classed as sound. Roots so seriously 
affected that no cleaning could remove the whole of the diseased 
tissue, were classed as bad. The term destroyed was applied 
only to such useless roots as appeared to be destroyed by clubroot. 
The intensity of attack is shown in tables I and II by a figure 
calculated from the proportions of roots of these three classes in 
the crops. The figure “0” would signify that the crop contained 
none but sound roots, and is increased with the number of bad 
and destroyed roots up to 20, which would indicate a totally 
destroyed crop. This iB a slight modification of the method used 
by Christensen.* 

* Christensen, C. I., inTidskriftfor Planteavl: vol. xxvi, pt. 11917 (abstract 
in Rcpt. of Int. Inst, of Agric. Rome, March 1918, p. 317). 
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The Tables show that at Dinas, the field was thoroughly 
and uniformly affected with the disease. At Pennarth and at 
Dolgynfydd the intensity of attack was not nearly so great, but 
they confirm the Dinas results very well. In every case the 
Danish varieties proved superior. 

Table I gives in detail the results at Dinas, and clearly shows 
the great resistance of the Danish varieties as compared with 
the others. For instance, on the unlimed land the average in¬ 
tensity ot' attack of all the British varieties was 8.4, whereas the 
two Danish varieties suffered to the extent of only 4.9 and 8.7 
respectively. 

On the limed plots the difference was even more striking. 
Taking the last column but one there is little difference between 
the total weights per acre, hut the last column shows that the 
Danish varieties gave a much better weight of sound roots than 
any of the other kinds tested. 

Table II. — Summary of Results at three Centres. 

Average Intensity of Attack. Maximum = 20. 

■- - -I- 

Dinas. Dolgynfydd. J Pennarth. 



Limed. 

. 

Unlimed 

Slag. 

Compound 

Manure. 

Sulphate ! 

of i 

Ammonia. 

i 

Super¬ 

phosphate. 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 


of 3 

of 3 

i of 3 

of 3 

of 2 ; 

of 2 


series. 

series. 

series. 

series. 

series, j 

senes 

Lord Derby 

6- v 

8*8 

1 ] -20 

3*25 

2 15 

0*9o 

Danish Variety 5 ... 

3- 

4*9 

I 0-4 

0*93 

0*81 

0-50 

Magnum Bonum .. 

f»* 

8*2 

1 -3 ! 

3*70 

0*95 

0*84 

Pioneer . 

r>* 

1 8*8 

1 1*12 i 

2'90 

1 *35 

1*23 

Danish Variety 25 

2* | 

! 3-7 

i o*36 ; 

0*88 

0*27 

0*23 

Dreadnought . . 

6* | 

-•!» | 

I 

1*1 I 

2*70 

1*37 

0*7(» 


Effect of Treatment on Clubroot.—It will be seen from the 
Tables that in addition to the plots of the different varieties cross 
plots were arranged and treated in different ways. Owing to 
some variation in the ground, and the difference in exposure to 
infection at Dolgynfydd and Pennarth,-it is impossible to draw 
definite conclusions from the results at these two centres, but 
the different intensities of attack shown in the Dinas results may 
be taken as a fair indication of the effect of lime in preventing 
clubroot. The results are all the more striking on account of 
the fact that the lime was only applied shortly before sowing the 
seeds. If it had been applied in the previous year the chances 
are that its effect would have been even more marked. 
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Seeping Qualities.— In order to test the varieties still further 
at Dinas, all the roots of each variety from series 1 and 2 of the 
unlimed plots which were considered by the farmer to be sound 
enough for use, were clamped separately and left till 14th 
January, when they were again examined. Many of the swedes 
had rotted so completely as to be unfit for feeding to stock. 
These were discarded and the remainder were counted and 
weighed. The percentage losses in weight for the different 
varieties were found to be as follows:—Lord Derby 11.5; 
Magnum Bonum 15.6; Pioneer 20.4; Dreadnought 18.8; Danish 
Variety No. 4, 8.8; Danish Variety No. 25, 2.7. The two Danish 
varieties thus showed much better keeping powers than the rest. 

Feeding Value. —Finally, it was desirable to determine the 
feeding value of the different varieties. This was done bv ob¬ 
taining the percentage of dry matter, the analyses being carried 
out by Mr. W. McLean, Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry. 

The results are as follows :—Lord Derby 8.8; Magnum Bonum 
■9.5; Pioneer 8.6; Dreadnought 8.7 : Danish Variety No. 4. 10.0; 
Danish Variety No. 25, 10.0. The Danish varieties contained a 
higher percentage of dry matter than the other varieties tested. 
Since the feeding value of loots usually varies according to the 
proportion of dry matter, it is not unfair to assume that the two 
Danish varieties possessed a higher feeding value than the 
British varieties. It should be noted that previous experiments 
carried out by the University College, Bangor, have shown that 
roots grown in North Wales generally have a lower proportion 
of dry matter than the same varieties grown in some English 
•districts. 

General Conclusions.—It seems clear from the results ob¬ 
tained that two varieties have been found which resist clubroot 
to a marked degree, and in addition, keep better and have a 
higher feeding value than the remainder of the varieties in¬ 
cluded in the trial. This is the only conclusion one can arrive 
at even though reliable results are only available for one year, 
and that a relatively dry one in which the disease was less serious 
than usual. * 

An examination of Christensen’s results shows that the 
Danish varieties exhibit an even higher degree of resistance in 
Denmark than they do in North Wales. In the present investi¬ 
gation Danish Variety 25 is consistently more resistant than 
Danish Variety 4. This iR true of both the 1920 and 1921 trials, 
and is just the reverse of the results obtained by Christensen. 

In assigning a value to the breeding of resistant strains it 
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should not be forgotten that at most it is a palliative, though it 
would seem that the growing of such strains will tend to starve 
out the fungus in the absence of susceptible weeds. The most 
certain way of eliminating the disease is to destroy the clubroot 
spores in the soil by the application of lime, and by prolonging^ 
the rotation. We do not, however, as yet know the minimum 
dressing of lime required for this purpose and, indeed, it is still 
uncertain what the effect upon the soil itself will be following the 
application of a given quantity of lime to any particular soil. 
For this reason as well as for other reasons previously discussed 
it is advisable to explore more fully the possibility of raising 
varieties of cruciferous crops resistant to clubroot. 

Since these experiments were carried out Danish Variety 4 
has been placed on the market and is obtainable from the firm 
Danske Landhoforeningers Froforsyning of Roskilde, Denmark, 
under the name “ Studsgaard Bangholm.” Possibly further 
selection from the point of view of resistance to clubroot may 
result in the production of a resistant strain of some well-known 
British variety. 

Acknowledgment must be made of the great assistance ren¬ 
dered by Mr. Edwin Jones, B.Sc., a post-graduate student, in 
carrying out the trials here reported upon. 
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A TRIAL OF TIMBER JACKS AND 
A MONKEY WINCH. 


* A Report* was recently published by the Ministry on hedge 
and stump clearing devices, containing the results of tests con¬ 
ducted at Long Sutton in Hampshire. An abstract of this report 
appeared in the Ministry’s Journal , April, 1922, page 6. One 
of the devices tested was a mechanical jack, manufactured by 
Messrs. Trewhella Bros., of Birmingham, the results with vhich 
were far from satisfactory. Messrs. Trewhella therefore 
requested the Ministry to subject the device to a further trial, 
and with the concurrence of the Hampshire Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion Authorities advantage was taken of a test of sub-soiling and 
tillage machinery recently held at Sparsholt Agricultural Institute 
near Winchester, to obtain further data. Conditions were 
obtained as far as possible similar to those in the former trial 
at Long Sutton, and a monkey winch for timber removing manu¬ 
factured by the same firm was also included in the test. Much 
better results were obtained in the later trial with the jack, and 
the device can be regarded as an economic unit worthy of con¬ 
sideration by any farmer desiring to clear timber over a 
protracted period. 


The Test Ground. —The plot upon which the jacks and winch 
worked was level and consisted of light loam, with chalk at a 
depth of from 1 ft. to 1 ft. 6 in. In consequence all the timber 
was shallow rooted. The test lasted over a period of two days. 
During the first day, the monkey winch only was tested, and 
on the second day the jacks were tested. The timber consisted 
of elder, hazel and maple stools and blackthorn and maple 
trees. 

Data were obtained under the following heads:— 

1. Weight and volume of timber, size of crater, and quantity 

of earth displaced. 

2. Number of hands required to operate the device. 

8. Time taken to prepare for work. 

4. Capital cost, depreciation, and maintenance. 

5. Comparative degree of skill needed to work the device. 

6. Mechanical design and construction, and general efficiency 

of the device. 


* Miscellaneous Publications No. 35. Price 2/6, post free, from the 
Minify, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l. 
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7. Mechanical construction having regard to simplicity and 

access to wearing parts. 

8. Method of extraction having regard to simplicity and 

safety. 

9. Ease of handling, including manoeuvring to the scene of 

operation. 

10. Usefulness of the appliance for other work. 

Description and Test. 

Sale Price : March, 1922. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Ten-ton jack . 

18 

10 

0 

Five-ton jack . 

8 

15 

0 

Monkey winch (with stumping 




tackle) . 

57 

0 

0 

Monkey winch (without stumping 




tackle) . 

47 

10 

0 


The Timber Jack. —The jack is of the well-known rack and 
bar type, the distinguishing feature being that the casing is 
made to move up and down the pillar instead of remaining 
stationary. This easing carries two lifting claws fitted at different 
heights, and on opposite sides, the top claw being at a con¬ 
venient height to go under a load which the bottom claw has 
raised to its limit. To transfer the weight from the bottom to 
the top claw simply involves turning the pillar round. 

The pillar of the jack consists of hard railway steel of great 
strength. Each jack is fitted with two spears of different lengths 
supported by guides, and by these the working range of the 
jack is considerably increased. 

A simple device on the side of the casing releases the pawl 
action and thus permits the jack to be raised or lowered right 
up or down without working the handle. 

To uproot a stump, a trench is dug on one side and the 
jack placed under a strong root. To prevent the base of the 
jack from sinking too far into the ground a steel base or a stout 
plank is placed underneath. Upon the lever being worked the 
jack rises and tears the stump bodily out of the ground. 

Method of Trial .—Two men only worked on these m acHlnea 
and were equipped with grub-axes, a spade and a crowbar. The 
jacks first worked approximately hours upon elder, hazel and 
maple and shallow-rooted stools. Considerable hand grubbing 
was done. It was observed that upon a stool being raised to 
a certain limit, the roots holding the stool to the ground wore 
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cat and the extraction of the stool therefore presented no great 
difficulty. Following this, record was taken of the work of 
these jacks in Extracting a blackthorn and a maple tree. These 
trees had an average diameter of about 10 in. and were 
shallow rooted. It was observed in this instance also that all 
roots were cut by means of the grub axe. Heavy rain fell while 
these trees were being extracted and hampered the work con¬ 
siderably. 

Penults .— X tools. Trees. 

Average diameter of stumps ... ... 18*5 in. ... 9*9 in. 

Average time occupied in removing ... 9*61 mins. ... 30*5 mins. 

Average cost per stump. 4d. ... 12*75d. 

Average cost per sq. ft. of cross section... l*75d. ... 23*93d. 

Average cm> st per cubic ft. of timber lifted l*04d. ... 10*52d. 

The Monkey Winch. —The mechanism of this machine does 
not depart greatly from the ordinary winch fitted with a ratchet 
gear, except that the steel rope is specially adapted for holding 
and pulling timber. The winch gear is fitted in a very dompact 
steel frame, which can be moved from place to place on its own 
two wheels where the ground is not too rough. In other cases, 
two men can easily carry the machine from one spot to another. 

The winch is fitted between trees or stumps by means of the 
steel ropes which are equipped with specially made couplings 
which wedge themselves on the rope, thus avoiding any possibility 
of slipping at high tension. By means of the single ratchet 
gear the load is applied by working a handle backwards and 
forwards which has the effect of winding in the rope and 
ultimately the strain becomes so great that the stump is torn 
from the ground. 

Method of Trial. —Three men were allocated to the winch 
and were provided with grub axes, a spade and a crowbar. The 
stools in this plot consisted of elder and hazal and had very 
shallow roots. Little time was required for fixing the cable 
round the stool to be extracted, and the winch proved easily 
capable of extracting all stumps encountered. Owing to the 
radius within which this winch may work, it was found 
unnecessary to change the position of the machine. 

Abstract of Results. —The results are as follows, details of 
which we given in the table on p. 972 :— 


Average diameter of stump ... 

Average time occupied. 

Average cost per stump . 

Average cost per sq. ft. cross section... 
Average cost per cubic ft. of timber lifted ... 


Stoats. 
23*3 in. 
5*8 mins. 
3*6d. 
ild. 
*6d. 
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Observations on the Use of Each Device. —Both types of 
device were simple to operate and no difficulty was experienced 
in the test at Spareholt. It may, however, be observed that 
before men can become skilled operators a certain amount 61 
continuous practice is necessary. The mechanical construction 
of the machines is robust and simple and there appeared little 
likelihood of any defect occurring in the working parts. Both 
types of machines have been built to withstand excessive over¬ 
loading. At no time was a very big load imposed on any of 
the devices, as the timber waB all shallow rooted, whereas the 
timber in the test at Long Sutton was deep rooted. For this 
reason and the fact that the average diameter of the timber was 
smaller it is impossible to compare the results of the two tests. 
For similar conditions to those obtaining at Sparsholt the jacks 
can be regarded as very useful for land cleaning over a protracted 
period. The same remark applies to the monkey winch, though 
the usefulness of this device is greater than that of the jacks, 
because of its high load extraction capacity and the facility 
with which it can work in dense undergrowth. 



Jacks. 

Winch. 


t — — 

Stools nr 


Stools or 


Coppice. 

Trees. 

Coppice. 

Total number of stumps extracted ... 
Diameter of stumps in indies — 

9 

2 

27 

Smallest . 

12 

or, 

12 

Largest . 

27 

30*3 

43 

Average . 

18*5 

0*9 

23*3 

Number of working hours. 

Average time per stump in min. — 

1 hr. *26 m. 

1 hr. 1 nn 

2 hr. 37 m. 

Grubbing 

4*4 

22*3 

2*2 

Extraction . 

5*2 

8*3 

3*0 

Total. 

9*6 

30*5 

5*8 

Average cost per stump . 

4*0d. 

J2*8d. 

3*6d. 

Cost per eq. ft. of cross section 

l*7d. 

23*9(1. 

l*ld. 

Cost per cubic ft. of timber lifted ... 

l‘0d. 

10*5(3. 

*(>d. 

Average volume of crater in cu. ft. 

4*3 

2*1 

8*5 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 

JULY. 

E. T. Hainan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Feeding Value oi Milk By-products.— In the manufac¬ 
ture of butter, cheese and cream, a considerable amount of 
buttermilk, whey and separated milk is produced. These milk 
by-products are valuable feeding materials if rightly used with 
suitable meal mixtures. It is common practice on most farms 
where cheese, butter or cream is manufactured, to feed pigs 
with the milk residues, although there are still some places 
where the residues are thrown away as useless materials. A 
correspondent has recently asked for information on the feeding 
value of these by-products, and the following notes are appended 
in the hope that, they may be of value to stock feeders accus¬ 
tomed to deal with Buch by-products. 

Skim Milk. —On farms in favoured situations it is a common 
summer practice to sell cream and feed the skim milk. Skim 
milk is a highly nitrogenous feed, having a nutritive ratio of 
1—1.5, and is of great value for building flesh and the bony 
framework of young animals. Experiments have shown that 
skim milk is more valuable than whole milk per lb. of dry 
matter. Skim milk is therefore of value for feeding to young 
growing livestock. For calves, it is possible to replace whole 
milk entirely at an age of from five to six weeks. For pigs, it 
is an excellent food at all ages. Danish experiments have 
shown that skim milk, potatoes, and mixed meals produce bacon 
of a high quality. Skim milk is best fed in conjunction with 
starchy foods, such as potatoes and maize meal. Compared 
with grain, 5 lb. of skim milk will replace 1 lb. of grain in 
feeding, and may be regarded as having equivalent feeding 
value. Skim milk and maize meal together form a good pig 
feed, although the inclusion of a little middlings or barley meal 
is beneficial, particularly where the production of first quality 
bacon is aimed at. In feeding meals with skim milk, the best 
proportion is at the rate of 1 lb. of meal to 8 lb. of skim milk. 
One last point, skim milk produces costiveness, and the meals 
fed with it should possess the opposite tendency. 

Whey. —Whey consists chiefly of milk albumen, milk sugar, 
and mineral substances. Unlike skim milk, it has a somewhat 
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DE8CB11'TIOX. 

Price 

per 

Q r. 

s. lb. 

Price 

IS. 

£ 8. 

Manurial 

Value 

£L 
£ 8. 

Cost of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

1 

Price 

& 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

s. 

Price 

starch 

Bquiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

58/- 

504 

! 12 

1« 

1 0 

n 

18 

71*6 

3/4 

1*78 

Barley, English Feeding 

39/- 

400 

10 18 

0 18 

10 

0 

71 

2/10 

1*52 

,, Canadian N o.2 Feed 

34/- 

400 

9 

10 

0 18 

8 

12 

71 

2/5 

1*29 

Oats. English White 

38;- 

336 

12 13 

0 19 

11 

14 

59.5 

3 III 

2*10 

„ Black A Grey 

36/- 

336 

12 

0 

0 19 

11 

1 

59*5 

3/9 

2’01 

„ Canadian No.2 Feed 

29/9 

320 

10 

8 

0 19 

9 

9 

59*5 

3/2 

1*70 

„ Argentine 

27/6 

320 

9 

12 

0 19 

8 

13 

59*5 

2/11 

1*56 

Maize, „ 

38/6 

480 

9 

0 

0 17 

8 

3 

81 

2 /- 

1-07 

South African * 

37/- 

480 

8 13 

0 17 

7 

16 

81 

1/11 

1-03 

,, American - 

35/- 

480 

8 

3 

0 17 

7 

6 

81 

1/10 

3/4 

„ 0*98 

Beans, English Winter - 

61/3* 

532 

12 

18 

1 15 

11 

3 

67 

1*78 

,, llangoon - 

— 

— 

8 

0 

1 15 

6 

5 

67 

1/10 

0*98 

Buckwheat, Manchurian 

51/- 

392 

14 

11 

1 6 

13 

5 

53*4 

6 1- 

2*68 

Millers’ offals— 









Bran - 

— 

— 

6 10 

1 16 

4 

14 

45 

2/1 

1*12 

Broad Bran 

_ 

— 

8 

10 

1 16 

6 

14 

45 

3/- 

1 *61 

Fine middlings (Im- 










ported) 

— 

— 

9 

15 

1 7 

8 

8 

72 

2/4 

1 *25 

Coarse middlings - 

— 

— 

9 

5 

1 7 

7 

18 

64 

2/6 

1*34 

Pollards (Imported) 

— 


7 

17 

1 15 

6 

2 

60 

2/- 

1*07 

Kice Bran 

— 


7 

10 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Barley Meal - 

— 

— 

11 

10 

0 18 

10 12 

71 

3/- 

1*61 

Maize „ S. African 

— 

— 

8 

15* 

0 17 

7 

18 

81 

1 1/11 

1*03 

., (lerm Meal - 


— 

8 

17 

1 5 

7 

12 

85*3 

(1/9 

0*94 

„ (1 Inter-feed 

— 

— 

8 

17 

1 11 

7 

6 

75*6 

1/11 

1*03 

Locust Bean Meal 

— 

— 

9 

0 

0 9 

8 11 

71*4 

2/5 

1*29 

Bean Meal - 

— 

— 

13 

10 

1 15 

11 

15 

67 

3/6 

1*87 

Fish „ 

— 

— 

15 

5 

5 10 

9 

15 

53 

3/8 

1 *96 

Linseed 

— 

— 

22 

0 

1 16 

20 

4 

119 

i S/5 

1*83 

,, Cake, English 









! 

(9% oil) 

— 

— 

13 

5 

2 6 

10 

19 

74 

2/11 

1*56 

Cottonseed „ English 








: 


(5% oil) 

— 

— 

8 10 

2 0 

6 

4 

42 

2/11 

1 *56 

„ „ Egyptian 

(f»7 0 oil) 

Soya Bean Cake 







19 


2/10 


— 

— 

8 


2 6 

» 

42 

1 *52 

„ , < 6 0 V'«) 

Coconut Cake (6 / 0 oil) 
Groundnut „ {Qrj o oil) 
Palm kernel Cake 

— 

— 

11 

10 

3 3 

8 

7 

69 

2/6 

1 *29 

— 

— 

9 

15 

1 19 

7 

16 

73 

2/2 

1*16 

— 

— 

9 

7 

3 5 

6 

2 

47 

2/7 

1*38 

(«% oil) 

— 

— 

7 

5* 

1 9 

r> 

16 

75 

1 P 

0*84 

„ Meal 










(2% oil) 

— 

— 

6 

5 

1 9 

4 

16 

71*3 

1/4 

1/5 

0*71 

Feeding Treacle • 

— 

— 

4 

15 

1 1 

3 

14 

61 

0*76 

Brewers’ grains,dried,ale; 

— 

— 

7 

12 i 

1 11 

6 

1 

49 

2/6 

1*34 

„ „ „ porteri 

- , 

— 

0 

15 

1 11 

5 

* ! 

49 

2/1 

1*12 

„ „ wet, ale! 

„ „ wet,porter; 

— 

— 

1 

0 

0 8 

0 12 

15 

-/10 

0*45 

- ' 

— 

0 16 

0 8 

0 

8 I 

15 

-/6 1 

0*27 

Malt culms - - 

1 

— 

8 

0* 

2 3 

5 

1 ! 

43 

1 

2/9 

1*47 


* Prices at Liverpool. 

2s otk.— The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The prices were current at the end of May and are, as a rule, considerably lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally*at £10 per ton. Its manurial value is £1 9s. per tom The food value per ton Is therefore 
£8 11s, per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. gd. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is l*21d. A 
.calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the saute 
local market. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the beRt va'mfat the prices quoted on his own market. 
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wide nutritive ratio, and therefore requires feeding with foods rich 
in protein, as, for instance, linseed meal and wheat middlings. 
Where the meals available on the farm are of a starchy 
character, the introduction of a little earth-nut cake, pea meal 
or bean meal will be of value. For feeding to pigs, whey has 
about half the feeding value of skim milk, i.e., 10 lb. of whey 
equals about 5 lb. of skim milk. Whey is laxative in character 
and should be fed with foods producing the opposite effect. 

Buttermilk. —Buttermilk has substantially the same value for 
pigs as skim milk, and the remarks as to the value of skim milk 
apply generally to buttermilk, except perhaps with regard to 
calves. Buttermilk has been used successfully with calves, but 
cannot be generally recommended except in cases where scrupu¬ 
lous cleanliness prevails. Unless such conditions exist, fermen¬ 
tation sets up in the buttermilk, and a comparatively harmless 
and useful feeding stuff then becomes dangerous. 


Goat-keeping in 
British Columbia. 


The jrteparfment of Agriculture for British Columbia has 
recently issued u third edition of its Bulletin No. 64, entitled 
Goat-raising in British Columbia.” The 
place of the milch goat in the Province is 
now well established, and what was at one 
time considered a passing fad is looked upon as a profitable and 
useful branch of the live stock industry. 

The chief place of the milch goat in the Province is as a 
provider of wholesome milk for the household at a moderate cost, 
hiit it is considered that there is money to be made from the 
regular supply of goats’ milk to large cities owing to the well- 
known pre-eminence of this milk as the beBt form of nutriment 
for infants and invalids, as a result of which it commands a ready 
sale at double the price of cows’ milk. 

Under the rules of registration of the Canadian Goat Society, 
it is interesting to note that in the case of British milch goats. 
Toggenburgs, and Nubians, animals are admitted for registration 
if they have already been registered in the British Goat Society's 
Herd Book. 

The Bulletin gives valuable information on the housing feed¬ 
ing and general management of goats. It also describes methods 
of making goats’ milk into butter and cheese and deal* with the 
utilisation of goat flesh for the table. It is stated that goat’s milk 
has been known for centuries as an ideal food for infants and 
invalids, because of its easy digestibility, and many hospitals and 
sanatoria keep herds to supply milk for their patients. Though 
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rich in butter-fat, generally averaging about 6 per cent., the milk 
does not form heavy curds in the stomach; the curd from goats* 
milk is light and flaky and digests in about one-third the time 
of that of cows* milk. 

A special section of the Bulletin is devoted to the breeding of 
Angora goats, some fine illustrations of these animals being 
given. The cheaper grades of this breed are kept largely in the 
United States, primarily for keeping down brushwood growth. 
The goats are turned out on to the brush and kill off all but the 
larger saplings by persistent browsing on the foliage and bark, 
and thus convert the useless brush into mohair and goat flesh. 
Angora goats which are nearly pure bred are stated to produce 
a fleece of about 8 lb. to 5 lb., and the price of mohair has been 
steadily rising of late years. Angora hides of the best quality 
are made into morocco leather for books, while the poorer quality 
make workmen’s gloves. Angora pelts are in demand for robes, 
for baby-carriages and children’s cloaks, and for house-rugs 
They are worth from 2 to 8 dollars each. « 

(The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has published the following 
leaflets on goat-keeping, copies of which may he obtained from the Ministiy's 
offices, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l, price Id. each :—No. 300, The 
Goat as a Source of Milk ; No. 383, Hints on Goat-keeping.) 

****** 


Farmers who own agricultural tractors would be well advised 
to make themselves acquainted with the recommendations con- 

Road Regulations * lined hl the , Second Interim Report of the 
for Aori iilt rai Departmental Committee on the Taxation 
1 Tractors'* ftIld Regulation of Road Vehicles with 
regard to the use of tractors on highways. 
The Committee point out that the introduction of tractors is 
comparatively recent and consequently the regulations governing 
the use of mechanically-propelled vehicles are not always applic¬ 
able. In many cases the use of these tractors on roads is 
believed to be illegal, and the Committee consider that the time 
has'arrived when special regulations should be made to regularise 
and legalise this type of vehicle. At the same time, it is 
necessary to provide for the safety of the public, and to ensure 
that the risk of damage to the roads is reduced to a minimum. 

The principal recommendations of the Committee are us 
follows:— 


fi) An agricultural tractor is defined as “a mechamcally-projielled 
vehicle constructed and used for agricultural purposes not exceeding 
Ai tons in weight unladen, and drawing, but. not itself carrying, any load 
except such as is necessary for its propulsion and use.” 
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(ii) The sum of the axle weights of an agricultural tractor and any 
trailer drawn by it should not exceed 8 tons. 

(iii) Tlie speed of agricultural tractors on a public highway should lie 
limited to four miles per hour, unless the tractor complies strictly with 
the Regulations governing any other class of vehicle, in which case it 
might proceed at the speed appropriate to that class, subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of 16 miles per hour. 

(iv) Agricultural tractors should not be required to be constructed 
with springs between any axle and the frame. 

(v) The steering wheels of an agricultural tractor should, when used 
on roads, bs fitted with a band which should be smooth, and, where the 
tyre touches the surface of the road, flat and not less than 2A inches 
in width. 

(vi) The driving wheels of an agricultural tiactor should be not less 
than 36 inches in diameter, and wheels, other than driving wheels, not 
less than 24 inches in diameter ; it is recommended that this provision 
should not apply in the case of tractors weighing lo cwt. or less unladen, 
or in the case of the trailing wheels of self-contained motor ploughs. 
This provision it is proposed should not come into operation until 
1st April, 1923. 

(vii) All agricultural tractors should be fitted with two brakes, with 
the exception of ■ 

(«) Tractors under 20 cwt. in weight, used exclusively for hauling* 
agricultural implements and agricultural machinery; 

(b) Tractors of the “caterpillar” type up to 30 cwt. in weight, used 
exclusively for hauling agricultural implements and agricultural 
machinery, 

(c) (Up to 1 st April , 1923) tractors between 20 cwt. and 30 cwt. in 
weight used exclusively for hauling agricultural implements ami 
agricultural machinery. 

In these cases one brake only, it is considered, need be fitted. 

(viii) One identification plate only should be required on agricultural 
tractors used exclusively for hauling agricultural implements and agri¬ 
cultural machinery, such plate to be affixed in front of the tractor. 

(ix) Driving wheels of agricultural tractors used exclusively for 
hauling agricultural implements and agricultural machinery should, as 
regards their tread, be either smooth and flat, or flat but fitted with 
diagonal crossbars of not less than 3 inches in width -nor more than 
} inch in thickness, extending the full width of the tyre, provided that 
the space intervening between each pair of crossbars should not exceed 
3 inches. The crossbars should be so disposed throughout the tyre that 
the aggregate extent of the crossbars or crossbar in the course of a 
straight line drawn horizontally across the circumference of the wheel 
would nowhere be less than half the width of the tyre. The width of 
the driving wheels should be such as to allow no greater load per inch 
width of wheel than 3 cwt. 

(x) Agricultural tractors of the caterpillar” type should be legalised 
for the same purposes as wheeled tractors, provided that those parts of 
the track which are in contact with the ground are either flat or rounded 
and have a minimum width or diameter of £ inch. The total area of the 
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track actually in contact with the ground should he not less than 
36 square inches in respect of each ton of the unladen weight of the 
tractor. 

(xi) An agricultural tractor should be permitted to draw only one 
trailer but no trailer should be drawn when the tractor is drawing agricul¬ 
tural machinery or agricultural implements running on their own wheels. 

(xii) It is not proposed that Paragraphs (v), (vi),("vii), (ix), (x), (xi) 
above should apply in the case of agricultural tractors not exceeding 
10 cwt. in weight unladen. 

It is understood that an Order based upon these recommenda¬ 
tions will be issued shortly by the Minister of Transport. The 
practical effect will be that owners of tractors will by the dates 
laid down in the Order (not necessarily those recommended by 
the Committee) have to ensure that their tractors when travelling 
on the road a re properly equipped. The provisions entailing 
most trouble to farmers to be included in the Order if the recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee are adopted, are those relating to 
steering wheels and brakes. Whore the steering wheels have a 
non-detachable sharp projecting flange, it will presumably be 
necessary to fit bands which will make the surface flush; in point 
of fact an owner who at present permits any such tractor to be 
driven on the highway runs a very serious risk, and the recom¬ 
mendation is in accordance with the precautions at present taken 
by reasonable users of the road. It will not be disputed that'the 
brakes required by the Committee are for the safety both of the 
driver and other users of the highway. 

It is to be anticipated that tractors in future placed upon the 
market will comply strictly with any Order that may be issued, 
and any inconvenience w’hieh it may cause will be limited to the 
transition period when owners are under the necessity of adapting 
their machines to the now requirements. 


Covers for 
Corn Stooks and 


In view of the difficulty of successfully harvesting corn and 
hay (particularly clover, lucerne, tares, etc.) in wet weather, the 
Ministry in 1920 had small tests carried 
out with a device for covering com stooks, 
tt and in 1921 both corn stooks and hay cocks* 

. # 1920 Trials.— Description of Covers .— 

The covers tested in 1920 were of semi-glazed heavy 

paper, wdiich was claimed to be water proof, and they 

were six feet in length, and in the shape of a cot¬ 
tage roof. They were intended to cover and protect from 

rain and birds stooks of from 10 to 12 sheaves each. The 
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fasteners consisted of cord (two pieces on each cover) which were 
fastened through eyelets on one side of the cover, and when 
adjusted were threaded through the stook by means of a long 
steel needle and fastened to eyelets on the opposite side of the 
cover. 

The trials were carried out in 1920 at Cambridge University, 
Armstrong College (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Leeds University, Aber¬ 
ystwyth Plant Breeding Station, Newton Rigg Farm School 
(Westmorland), and in the counties of Derby, Cornwall, and 
Cardigan. 

Durability of Covers .—The covers stood rain well at Cam¬ 
bridge, Leeds, Cardigan and Cornwall. Conditions seem to 
have been more adverse at Armstrong College, Aberystwyth, 
Newton Rigg, and Derby. More damage was apparently caused 
by high wind than by rain. At Armstrong College four weeks 
of bad weather rotted and tore the covers, at Aberystwyth 70-80 
per cent, were broken after a week of unsettled weather, in 
Derby some were ripped by the wind, while at Newton Rigg the 
trial covers withstood heavy rain but some were tom by high 
winds. 

The result of the trials seemed to Bhow that if the covers were 
used in districts where the heaviest weather is experienced they 
must be made of more durable material. 

Efficacy ami Special Uses .—At Cambridge the rain passed off 
the covers and the com beneath dried continuously though 
rather more slowly than that which was not covered. At Leeds 
rain followed the cutting of the barley so that the corn was wet 
when stooked. Unfavourable drying conditions followed, and 
when stacked the moisture content of the covered corn was 
found to be higher than that of the uncovered. At Aberystwyth 
the covers that withstood the wet spell kept the stooks in very 
good condition, provided they had been covered when the 
sheaves were dry. Stooks that were covered when damp were 
in a poor condition when the covers were removed. 

Tn Derby the covers kept the oats dry, and, when taken off, 
the oats were very clean and bright. In Cornwall the oats under 
the covers were in splendid condition and the covers were stated 
to provide protection against wood pigeons and to be useful, 
therefore, in positions adjoining woods. 

It appeared that in Cardigan, Derby and Cumberland the 
covers would have to meet the competition of local methods of 
covering stooks. In Derby and Cumberland it is usual to place 
hooding sheaves on the top of the stook to act as cover. 
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Labour and Cost .—At Is. apiece the cost of covers alone is 
about £8 —£4 per acre, and the cost of labour in fixing and un¬ 
fixing has to be added to this. As regards extra labour required, 
at Aberystwyth it was found to take two men about two minutes 
to cover one stook, or about two to three hours to cover one acre. 
On account of the expense of covers and labour the practice was 
not considered economical at Cambridge and at Armstrong Col¬ 
lege, and the extra labour was stated to be an important item at 
Newton Rigg and in Cornwall. 

1921 Trials.—As a result of the 1920 trials the manufacturers 
of the covers used for the 1921 season stronger paper and dis¬ 
pensed with the arrangement for threading them together with 
needles, using instead better twine, attached to the eyelet holes, 
for tying to the sheaf bands. 5,000 covers for com stooks and 
5,000 for hay cocks were supplied free of charge and distributed 
to 48 different centres in England and Wales by arrangement 
with the Ministry. Owing, however, to the exceptionally dry 
weather experienced, 28 of the centres were unable to use the 
covers. 

Durability .—It was again found at a number of centres that 
the covers did not stand strong wind, especially after rain. At 
other centres, however, they were stated to be quite fit to use 
again. 

Effectiveness. —Protection from damage by birds was reported 
from the Oxford School of Rural Economy, Cumberland and 
Westmorland Farm School, Worcestershire, Cornwall and 
Cheshire. Prevention of sprouting in stooks was reported from 
Cumberland, Staffordshire, and Cornwall, while in Stafford¬ 
shire, Worcester, Cornwall. Bangor, and Denbigh grain and 
straw from covered stooks appeared to be freer from stain, and 
brighter and sweeter in smell than that from uncovered stooks. 

From Worcester and Cornwall it was reported that the covers 
would be suitable for special seed crops. At Armstrong College 
the covers saved oats which were out in bad weather for five 
weeks. The report from Montgomery stated that the covers 
would be very valuable in a wet season. BothamBted Experi¬ 
mental Station stated that stooks sink after making and leave 
the covers loose and liable to damage by wind, while covered 
barley did not bleach so well as uncovered. In E. Suffolk the 
covers were found to prevent hay'from drying. 

Summary .—The exceptionally dry weather which was experi¬ 
enced in 1921 did not allow of a fair test as to the strength of the 
covers when subjected to heavy rain, but it appears that. 
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although they stand the rain well, they will need to be made of 
a stronger material (especially at the corners where the strings 
are attached) to be of ubg in wet and windy weather. They 
should also be made a little larger so as to come below the 
bands of the sheaves. 

As a protection against birds the covers are very useful, while 
grain and straw from covered stooks appear to be freer from 
6tain, brighter, and sweeter in smell than those from uncovered 
stooks. The covers also prevent sprouting in stook. 

They would obviously be useful in the case of special crops, 
such as pedigree corn, where protection from birds and preven¬ 
tion of darkening by bad weather is more than usually necessary. 

At Is. each, the initial cost of the covers, which should last 
uith ordinary use two seasons, is about £8—£4 per acre, while 
the extra cost of fixing averaged about 2s. per acre. 


A summary of the general regulations governing the importa¬ 
tion of Live Stock into the British Dominions, Colonies and 
Live Stock Protectorates, and into foreign countries, 

_ . .. has been prepared by the Ministry for 

_ P .. Departmental use. It is, however, thought 

® * that copies of this summary may be of ser¬ 

vice to exporters, and typed copies are obtainable at the 
Ministry’s Offices, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l, price 
10s. each. A copy of the summary relating to any particular 
country for which the regulations are available will be supplied 
free. 


The information given in the summary is an indication of the 
general regulations (apart from temporary prohibitions) of the 
various countries on the importation of stock from Great Britain 
and Ireland, as far as they are at present available. Purchasers 
will be informed of any amendments made in 1922 to this sum¬ 
mary in the case of the more important countries. From 1923 
onwards a charge, to be notified later, will be made for supplying 
such amendments. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

British Goat Society’s Year Book, 1922.— (Compiled and issued 
by the Hon Secretary, Thomas W. Palmer, 5, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
Price Is. fid.) The second issue of the British Goat Society’s Year Book 
contains much information which should prove useful and interesting both 
to goat keepers and to many who may consider the keeping of goats. 

The Society has been in existence for many years and has done much to 
assist the development of goat keeping and to further the interests of goat 
keepers in Great Britain and Ireland. The objects of the Society are stated 
to be :— 

(a) To circulate knowledge and general information upon goats with 
a view to counteracting the prejudices and ignorance which prevail in a 
great degree concerning these animals. 

(b) To extend and encourage the keeping of gouts, particularly by 
cottagers, so as to increase the supply and consumption <»£ milk ill 
rural districts where this article is frequently unobtainable. 

(c) To improve the various breeds of goats ami specially to develop 
those qualities which are generally recognised and valued in milch stock. 

The Society, which now consists of several thousand members, 1ms for 
many years carried on an active campaign in favour of the goat, and it is due 
to the Society that any reliable pedigrees and records of the milking qualities 
of goats in this country are available. Such importations of foreign blood as 
have been made from time to time in the past with the object of improving 
the quality of British goats have been due mainly, if not entirely, to the 
British Goat Society, and it is to its efforts and the work of its aftiliated 
societies that goat shows and classes for goats at agricultural shows have 
been organised on more extensive lines. The milking trials held under the 
regulations of the British Goat Society and the distinguishing descriptions 
awarded to good milkers and their progeny under the Society’s regulations 
have done much to improve the milking qualities of British goats. 

Mr. Reginald Pease, Chairman of the Committee, states that “ during the 
past year a few” animals were exported to some of our colonies and elsewhere 
and there is no reason why a lucrative and much larger trade should not be 
done in this direction,” 

An article is contributed by Mr. Arthur W. Abbey, entitled u The Goat and 
Agriculture,” in which lie gives his experiences of the value of the goat as an 
agent in the improvement of pasture laud. 

In an article on Goat’s Milk, Doctor B, D. Z. Wright states that many 
infants suffering from what is commonly called “marasmus” have been saved 
by goat’s milk, and that many more might be saved if they had the chance of 
being reared on goat’s milk instead of tinned condensed aud dried substitutes 
for mothers’ milk. He also refers to the freedom of goat’s milk from tubercle 
bacilli as an enormouH asset 

An article on goat keeping in Holland by Mr. P. A. Francis gives a brief 
description of the remarkable development of goat keeping in Holland during 
recent years. The fact that according to official figures there were in the 
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year 1900 same 224,281 goats in the Netherlands is significant when it is borne 
in mind that dairy cattle are also kept in large numbers in that country. 

Holland possesses perhapB the only Goat Breeding Experiment Station in 
the world. This Station was established through the generosity of a private 
individual, but the Station is stated to be now maintained by subscriptions 
from the provincial Unions, by grants from Local Authorities and from the 
Government. 

Productive Swine Husbandry.— (George E. Day, London and New 
York ; J. B. Lippincott Company ; price 10s. 6d. net.) This volume is a third 
and revised edition and forms one of the series of Farm Manuals published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company. As u review questions ” are given at the 
end of each chapter, it may be surmised that the author had specially in view 
the needs and instruction of farm students. Productive Swine Husbandry, 
with its chapter on suggestions to beginners, is eminently suitable to farm 
students as well as to those who are already engaged in the breeding of pigs 
and the production of pork. The illustrations (ninety-five) are well repro¬ 
duced and should be of great assistance to the reader. 

One of the early chapters is devoted to a description of the two types of 
swine, the lard type and the bacon type—divisions which appear to have been 
considered to a greater extent in the United States than in this country, and 
in the near future will receive still greater consideration if the pork packers 
persist in their endeavour to pay fur greater attention to the requirements of 
the British market for pork and bacon, and the produce of pigs of the bacon 
type which have not been fattened mainly on maize. 

A considerable amount of space has been devoted to descriptions and 
histories of the various breeds of swine which have originated in the United 
States and in this country. The former appear to be clear and complete, 
although the scales of points show quite a number of variations from similar 
ones adopted in England. In the Poland China score card, twelve points are 
allotted to chest, fourteen to back and loin, ten to sides and Tibs, ten to ham 
and rump, and ten to feet and legs. Action and style, condition, disposition 
and symmetry of points, together claim ten points. The American breeds 
described include the following :—Poland China, Chester white, I)uroc Jersey, 
Thin Bind, or Hampshire, Victoria, Cheshire, Essex, Suffolk and Mule Foot. 
The descriptions of the British breeds are not so complete and refer to large 
Yorkshires or Large Whites, Tamworths, Small Yorkshires, or Small Whites, 
and of two so-called minor breeds, Large Blacks and Middle Whites. 
Probably the cause for this last is that in Canada particularly the two latter 
breeds are little known. Further, the fact that in this country j these two 
breeds have enormously increased in popularity of late years does not appear 
to have been realised on the American Continent. The Cumberland 
Gloucester Spots, Lincolnshire Curly Coat, Essex or Wessex Saddleback are 
not described. 

The chapters on selection of bear and sow, on breeding, feeding and 
fattening are very complete, and a considerable number of * experiments are 
described, many of which are acknowledged to be from Henry’s admirable 
work on “Feeds and Feeding.” The various systems! ofjpig-keeping are 
fully given, with illustrations of piggeries varying from large and.permanent 
buildings to the small movable pen, which is freely utilised in sniaU enclosures 
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where open-air pig keeping has been carried .on extensively for at least two 
or three decades. The chapter on suggestions to beginners is short, but is 
full of good advice. To complete a most useful and instructive volume a 
chapter is added on the diseases of swine. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. —Since the 21st May, the date of the note 
contained in the Journal for June, 1922. page 286, only 22 outbreaks of Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease lmve been continued in Great Britain, bringing the total 
up to the 22nd June, 1 1922, to 1,121, of which 1,016 wore in England, 3 in 
Wales, and 102 in Scotland. Of these 22 outbreaks, 5 occurred in Derby¬ 
shire, 8 in Lancashire, 1 in Nottinghamshire, 2 in Staffordshire, 3 in Warwick¬ 
shire, 1 in Worcestershire, 1 in Cheshire and 1 in Northumberland. As most 
of the districts had been freed from the Foot-and-Mouth Disease restrictions 
in force earlier in the year, all except the outbreak in Staffordshire occurred 
in free districts, and necessitated the re-imposition of Orders controlling the 
movement of animals over considerable areas around Chesterfield and 
Bakowell (Derbyshire), Birmingham, and Rochdale (Lancs.), Holmeschapel 
Crewe, in Cheshire, and Ponteland, near Newcastle, Northumberland. The 
Scheduled District round Rochdale had to be extended westwards on account 
of outbreaks at Westliougliton on 20th June, and near Liverpool on 
22nd June. The outbreak in Nottinghamshire itnolved a small extension of 
the Scheduled Area in that county. All the 22 outbreaks above mentioned 
were dealt with by slaughter of the affected animals ami of the animals in 
direct contact with them, involving the slaughter of a total of 346 cattle, 
100 sheep and 301 pigs. 

During the period under review, the restrictions were withdrawn entirely 
from the remaining Scheduled Areas in Midlothian, Forfarshire, Renfrewshire, 
Dumbartonshire, Durham, Leicestershire, and the 3 Ridings of Yorkshire 
(except a small portion of the West Riding, forming part of the new 
Rochdale Scheduled District). In addition the area in Berwickshire has been 
considerably reduced. 

The origin of the disease at the new centres in Derbyshire, Warwickshire, 
Lancashire, Cheshire and Northumberland is unknown, and it is 
possible that infection from previous outbreaks may still be lurking in railway 
trucks used for stock. Having this in mind the Ministry has issued a circular 
letter to all railway companies asking them to give instructions for a special and 
thorough cleansing of all railway trucks used for the conveyance of animals 
in order that this source of infection may be destroyed, and Local Authorities 
have been asked to keep special observation over the manner in which the 
cleansing and disinfection of railway vehicles and railway pens used for stock 
is carried out. It is also necessary that farmers should remain 'constantly on 
the watch for any symptoms amongst their stock suggesting the presence of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease, and should report such cases immediately to the 
police. 


Printed under the authority of His Majesty’s Stationary Office, 
By Metchira it Son, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.L 
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The ceremony of the conferring of honorary degrees at Cam¬ 
bridge is always interesting. The historic Senate House, the 

Honorary Degrees dignity of the P roceedin S s > and the im- 
j or ® familiar tongue in which they aic ron- 

Asriculturista duc ted, the black or scarlet gowns of the 
University potentates euluunating in the 
black and gold of the “ most illustrious Chancellor,” above all 
the eminence of the men who are there to receive honour from 
a great man, the chosen head and representative of a great 
University—all these combine to impress the most casual 
\ i si tor. 

But this year everyone who is concerned with agriculture 
must have fell a special interest in the proceedings; for six out 
of the nine w T ho received honorary degrees on the 6th July, 
were men whose names are known throughout this country and 
beyond it because of their services to that great industry. They 
were Mr. C. K. W. Adeane, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Sir .Daniel 
Hall, Mr. E. S. Beaven, Mr. A. E. Humphries and Mr. 
Ernest Mathews. 

It is the practice for the Public Orator of the University in 
presenting to the Chancellor (at present the Earl of Balfour) 
each recipient of an honorary degree, to make a short speech 
describing the activities, virtues and services of the candidate 
—whose blushes are spared (unless he happens to retain a good 
share of youthful acquirements! because the speech is involved 
in the decent obscurity of a dead language. In the present case 
some account of these brief biographies may be interesting to 
readers of the Journal. 

Mr. C. R. W. Adeane, the Public Orator said, is familiar 
to Cambridgeshire, of which he is Lord Lieutenant: he is 

(44180). P.1./R.8. 10,750. 8/22. M. & fi. 
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known far outside the county as a famous breeder of pedigree 
sheep and shorthorns (“ cows adorned with a. somewhat short 
horn ”). A visit to the Royal Show will prove his skill and 
industry. The Royal Agricultural Society can testify to his 
financial powers. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall was described as one who had learned 
his philosophy from life itself; a union of farmer and 
sportsman, the greatest judge of horses and cattle in England. 
He has found the way to combine fertility and amenity on 
his estates; and, finally, he is known as the autocrat of the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show r , to whose sway all bow. 

Of Sir Daniel Hall the Public Orator first spoke as one of 
the Development Commissioners, to whom 18 years ago the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer entrusted the spending of “ im¬ 
mense sums ” for the benefit of agriculture. He administers 
all agricultural research whether in the field or in the labora¬ 
tory. He has an unequalled knowledge of the past history and 
present uses of the countryside, its roads, villages and various 
districts. If you seek a proof, read the took which “ this 
second Cobbett ” has written on his pilgrimage through 
Britain. He is an eloquent speaker, a great gardener and lover 
of tulips, besides a keen collector of Japanese prints and 
Chinese pottery. 

Mr. E. S. Beaven appeared in the Public Orator’s speech 
as the apostle of self-reliance. He has produced and made 
known to this country two new kinds of barley. He is a king 
among barley cultivators, farmers, and professors alike. What¬ 
ever his hand finds to do, he does it with all his might, whether 
it be the sowing of barley or the driving of a motor-car. 

The services of Mr. A. E. Humphries and his association with 
Professor Biffen in the improvement of wheat formed the main 
subject of the Public Orator’s speech in presenting him to the 
Chancellor. Mr. Humphries has proved that Canadian wheat 
can be grown in this country, and if mixed with our own 
wheat, improves the quality of the bread. He has investigated 
the construction of mills, and devised improvements of 
machinery: he is a firm believer in the power of science to 
promote human progress. 

Mr. Ernest Mathews was presented as equalling the Latin 
poet in his love of cattle, and far surpassing him in knowledge. 
“ He has taught us the value of a certain kind of island cow.” 
He claims as his province everything which comes from milk. 
He is an investigator and inventor in all the arts of separating 
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cream, of butter making and of cheese making. Inhere is 
another art dear to the shepherds and cowherds of Virgil which 
he has not neglected, for he is a great lover of music. 

Kven these brief extracts from the Public Orator’s remarks 
will convince our readers that the recipients of Honorary 
Degrees are to be congratulated not only on the honour done to 
them but on the felicitous eulogies with which that honour was 
accompanied. AH agriculturists will join in these congratula¬ 
tions, and recognize the justice of the eulogies. 


Titr long anticipated debate in the House of Commons on 
the subject of the exclusion of Canadian store cattle under the 
T ... , Act of 1890 took place on 24th July, the 

m Canadian 0 decision being left to the free vote of the 

... House without any official intervention on 

store cattle. the rt ()f tJie c JovernnK , nt . The question 

was raised on the following motion put down by Mr. Shaw :— 
“ That this House is of the opinion that the time has 
arrived when the embargo on the importation of Canadian 


cattle should be removed,” 

and a considerable number of Members of all parties spoke both 
for and against the motion. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Sir Arthur G. Boscawen, spoke 
strongly in favour of the retention of the Act of 1896. The 
voting was ultimately, however, in support of the motion, which 
was carried by 247 votes to 171, a majority of 76. 


Harvest Weather 
Forecasts. 


The Meteorological Office will supply farmers with the follow¬ 
ing two classes of weather forecasts which are of special value at 
harvest time:— 

Regular Forecasts .—These are for the 
farmer who wants to keep an eye on the 
weather more or less every day. He can get them telegraphed in 
the early morning, in the middle of the day, or about tea-time. 
They cover the next 24 hours. No charge to registered recipients 
(Registration fee Is.) except the Post Office charge for telegraphy. 

Spells of Settled Weather .—Whenever a few days* settled 
weather is seen approaching a message is sent out informing 

a 2 
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subscribers of the fact. A small charge of 6d. per message is 
made in this case in addition to the cost of the telegram. 

Fuller particulars will be supplied on application, but forecasts 
will commence on receipt of a note addressed to the Director of 
the Meteorological Office, and a sum either in the form of a 
deposit of 7s. 6d. or sufficient to cover the total cost of the mes¬ 
sages asked for. 


Conciliation 
Committees in 
Agriculture. 


The total number of agreements in operation at the present 
time is 45, which is the largest number at any one time since 
the Committees were set up. 

The Committee for Carnarvonshire has 
reached an agreement covering the hiring 
period up to 13th November for a rate for 
adult special class workers of 21s. per week (of 61 hours up 
to 80th September and of 58 hours for the remainder of the 
period! plus the provision of board and lodging (estimated in 
the case of such workers as being equivalent to 12s. 6d. per 
week), and of 82s. per week (of 52 hours) for other adult maie 
workers. The Derbyshire Committee has decided to extend 
its agreement, which was due to expire in June, up to the end 
of September, the rates for adult male workers being 7|d. per 
hour for weekday employment and lOd. |>er hour on Sundays. 

Several Committees have had under consideration the ques¬ 
tion of harvest rates, and agreements have already been reached 
in the East Hiding of Yorkshire, in Anglesey and in Essex, and 
agreements in other areas where this question is of importance 
are anticipated shortly. The Hast Hiding Committee has agreed 
that for haytime overtime shall be paid at the rate of Is. per 
hour for all time worked over the normal hours in actual opera¬ 
tion on individual farms. This Committee has further agreed 
that the minimum rate of harvest wages for weekly workera 
(exclusive of horse lads who are not in receipt of overtime pay 
for attending horses) Rhall be a fixed rate of £8 per week for 
a harvest of 4 weeks, the hours to extend to 7 p.m. during 
cutting and 8 p.m. when leading, and up to 6 p.m. on Satur¬ 
days throughout: after 4 weeks harvesting minimum wages to 
be at the ordinary rate and ordinary overtime. ?.<?., time and 
a quarter. As an alternative the Committee has agreed on the 
payment of the ordinary rate with overtime at the rate of Is. 6d. 
per hour during harvest operations. 
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The terms of the Anglesey Committee’s agreement provide 
that during the hay and corn harvest, adult male workers shall 
be paid at not less than 80s. plus board for a week of 56 hours. 

Under the agreement of the Essex Committee the harvest 
wages will be as follows:— 

1. — (a) 7|d. per hour for 50 hours per week to be paid 

where possible on a Friday, plus a bonus of £4 10s.; 
the bonus to be paid on completion of harvest. If 
part time only is worked in the harvest a proportion 
of this bonus to be paid. Alternatively (b) a rate of 
9d. pei* hour to be paid for all time worked at harvest 
work where this system is preferred. 

2. —These agreements do not prejudice the piece-work 

system of harvesting so long as the rates paid are 
not less than the above. 

8.—The hours to average 1H per day, and when possible 
leaving-off time to be one hour earlier on Saturdays. 

4 —Tn eases where an amicable interpretation of the agree¬ 
ment cannot be arrived at, the matter should be 
referred to the Conciliation Committee for their 
consideration. 

Particulars of the agreements in any area can be obtained 
on application to the Ministry. 


The prices of practically all kinds of agricultural produce are 
liable to seasonal variations, and this is especially the case with 
products such as eggs and milk which fall 


The Agricultural 
Index Number. 


in the spring as larger supplies come on the 
market, and rise again as the 


season ad¬ 
vances when supplies become more restricted. Wheat is often 
affected by the large supplies which are put on the market after 
the crop is harvested, and barley is affected by the larger quan¬ 
tities of malting quality sold in the autumn. In attempting a 
comparison of the changes from month to month the seasonal 
variations must be taken into account, and with this object the 
monthly index numbers given below are based on the average 
prices of the same products in the same months of the three years 
1911-18. The figures show that the average prices of farm pro¬ 
ducts generally during June were 68 per cent, above 
those ruling in June, 1911-18, By this arrangement seasonal 
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fluctuations which are more or less normal to the time of year 
are practically eliminated. Hitherto the monthly index number 
has been based on the average prices of the three years, 1911-18. 
The actual difference is not great in practice, but the present 
system shows the price changes more accurately. 

Percentage Increase as compared 
with the average prices ruling in 
the same months ot 11)11-13. 




1921. 

1922. 

January 

. . . 

188 

75 

February 

• . . 

167 

79 

March ... 

• • • 

150 

77 

April 

... 

149 

70 

May 

• • • 

119 

71 

June 

• • • 

112 

68 


The June figures show on the whole a slight reduction from 
those of May. This is attributable principally to the recent 
decline in the value of fat sheep and potatoes, both of which 
reached a very high point in May but have since declined 
considerably. Other changes during June were comparatively 
slight. 

The changes which have taken place during the past six months 
are, however, rather striking in the case of several commodities, 
as will be seen in the following table which is calculated on the 
same basis as that referred to above :— 

Percentage Increase as compared with the 
average prices ruling in the same 
months of 1911-13. 




Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Wheat 

... 

44 

50 

66 

57 

62 

60 

Barley 

... 

51 

49 

46 

49 

49 

58 

Oats 


49 

48 

53 

49 

53 

57 

Fat cattle ... 


62 

67 

66 

65 

70 

71 

Fat sheep ... 

••• 

60 

72 

100 

128 

140 

121 

Fat pigs 

... 

71 

82 

85 

90 

91 

82 

Eggs 


114 

166 

95 

89 

50 

69 

Poultry 


76 

80 

77 

83 

110 

116 

Milk 


125 

117 

92 

42 

27 

28 

Butter 

... 

46 

41 

37 

49 

54 

59 

Cheese 

... 

27 

33 

42 

46 

48 

55 

Potatoes 


113 

122 

112 

95 

140 

80 

Hay 

... 

35 

32 

32 

28 

33 

35 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE* 

The Right Hon. Lord Ebnlb, P.C., M.V.O. 

I have never before addressed an audience of agricultural 
students. 1 find myself in this difficulty. I fear that what I 
am going to say may be to you as elementary as A 13 0. The 
unknown is always a bogey. I am ignorant, and, therefore, in 
awe, of the extent of your knowledge. 

Your President has asked me to forecast “ the Future of 
British Agriculture.” Prophecy is easy. It is also dangerous. 
Fortunately for me, I am not a pessimist, and it is only the 
prophets of evil who catch the public eye. I can, of course, 
give you nothing but mv personal opinions on a subject in which 
no certainty is attainable. The course of agriculture cannot 
be predicted with accuracy. It depends largely on fluctuating 
world-conditions. Even if it could be forecast in this country, 
the influence which the play of urban interests and party 
politics may exercise on its direction is incalculable. 

I think that the future of British agriculture is bound up 
in arable farming—not for corn-production only, but for the 
combined production of bread, meat and milk. I think so for 
three main reasons. Firstly, it is tillage alone that can satisfy 
the demands of the community. Secondly, it is in the direc¬ 
tion of tillage that science seems to be moving all along the 
line, and tillage can make the fullest use, over the widest 
range, of scientific developments. Thirdly, tillage, for the 
combined production of bread, meat and milk, unites in a 
common enterprise the two great branches of the industry, for 
the increase and improvement of our live stock become vital 
to the interests of arable farmers. 

T shall not discuss the economic factors of the problem. 
They lie off the line of my inquiry, and they have been 
admirably treated in Mr. Orwin’s Presidential Address before 
the Agricultural Section of the British Institution. But T 
realise that they strike at the root of the matter. How to 
combine the maximum of efficiency with the minimum of cost 
—how to attain the desired ends of increased production with 
the least possible expenditure of means—are matters of extreme 
urgency and importance. Economic difficulties hamper the 
maintenance and extension of arable farming. They block the 

* An address to the Plough Club at Oxford. 
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way to the adoption of proved methods of increasing the output 
from the land. They affect the whole range of the farmer’s 
business. T might insist, for instance, on the value of milk- 
records as the only test whether a cow is paying her way, or 
of co-operation in buying, selling and distribution. Or I might 
preach the advantages of establishing, on a commercial basis, 
those rural industries, by which, during the dead season on the 
land, agricultural workers might earn an adequate livelihood. 
Or 1 might urge the boon which would be conferred on agri¬ 
culture, if a standard of economic efficiency in organization 
were formulated, and adapted to varying units of land or local 
conditions, so as to supply a test by which each individual 
farmer might check the economic efficiency of his own manage¬ 
ment. Or I might dwell on the need for supplying agricultural 
credit, and suggest the trial of one or other of the various 
continental methods. But, on this head, let me remind you 
that our system of landlord and tenant is, in effect, a practical 
means of supplying credit facilities When a tenant takes a 
fully equipped farm, he virtually receives a substantial loan at 
the very moderate rate of interest which is represented by the 
rent. 

Though T do not discuss the economic factors in the problem, 

I cannot get away from them. They crop up everywhere. 
They will not take “ no ” for an answer. They are specially 
important in regard to my first point. I shall steer as clear 
as possible of politics. But obviously, this reason for thinking 
that the future of British agriculture lies in tillage, namely, 
that tillage alone will satisfy the demands of the community, 
raises a number of social, political and economic questions. 

The use to which agricultural land is put is no longer the 
private concern of owners and occupiers. It has become a 
matter in which the nation is vitally interested. This principle 
has, 1 believe, come not only to stay, hut to exercise a growing 
influence. The needs of the community will have to be 
seriously considered. On the kind and quantity of the produce 
which is raised from the soil, and on the amount and remunera¬ 
tion of the labour that is employed, the nation will make its 
voice increasingly heard. Unfortunately, there is, at the pre- ' 
sent moment, for economic reasons, a sharp antagonism 
between the interests of the nation and of farmers. While the 
nation is intent on increased production, the farmer is cud¬ 
gelling his brains how to make arable farming pav, and secure 
some return on his capital. 
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This economic antagonism cuts across agricultural operations 
at many points. A simple illustration is that of spring dress¬ 
ings of artificials on the wheat crops. Three of these dressings 
will considerably increase the yield of grain and of straw. It 
is, therefore, the national interest that all three should be 
applied. But the farmer has to consider the expense of the 
dressings in relation to the price of his produce. He has to 
decide whether they will cost more than the added yield is 
worth, whether he will give none, or stop after the first or the 
second. He acts accordingly. The nation asks for the maxi¬ 
mum output; the fanner cannot produce more than he can 
afford. 

But the most important example of this divergence of in¬ 
terests is afforded by the conversion of arable land to grass. 
When a farmer lays down his tillage to pasture, he relieves 
himself from many anxieties. He lessens his pecuniary risks. 
He makes himself more secure of a modest return on his 
capital. He has not to work so hard or continuously. He pro¬ 
duces the two commodities—fresh meat and milk—which are 
least exposed to foreign competition. Above all, he reduces 
his total labour bill per 100 acres, a more important matter to 
him than individual rates of wages, by something between a 
half and two-thirds. As a man of business, he is prudent; as 
n farmer he is adapting himself to existing conditions. But 
the nation suffers a two-fold loss. Tt suffers, firstly, from the 
reduction of employment and its consequences—rural depopula¬ 
tion. urban congestion, increased competition for employment 
in towns, a lowered standard of national health and virility. 
It suffers, secondly, from the reduced output of food. Our 
grass-lands have been too much neglected : they can be and 
ought to be improved. Sir Daniel Hall is lyrical on lime; 
Professor Somerville puts his last shirt on basic slag. They are 
both right. Mine is a different point. Suppose you could 
eliminate from our poor pastures all the rush and bent and 
birds-foot trefoil. Suppose von could replace them with plenty 
of clover, rye-grass and dogstail. Suppose you could raise 
the quality of your Poverty Bottoms to that of those rare par¬ 
cels of pasture which are justly classed as rich. Even then, 
you would be unable to raise half the quantity of food, measured 
in meat and milk, which could be produced from the same 
acreage of average arable land. In 1870, agriculture fed with 
home-grown food something like a third more people and em¬ 
ployed a third more labour, than it did in 1918. Why is its 
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power to support or employ a portion of the population reduced? 
In the main, it is because we have had to turn from arable 
farming to grass fanning. I do not believe that the paramount 
urban interests would tolerate, for any length of time, an agri¬ 
cultural system which, on any extended scale, sought salvation 
in the conversion of tillage to grass, and the consequent reduc¬ 
tion in output of food and employment. 

The farmer’s answer is simple. He says that, as a matter 
of business, arable farming cannot be made to pay; cheapness 
of food is incompatible with large production. A serious ques¬ 
tion arises. Will the ill-informed opinion of the towns have 
patience to wait, while inquirers in every branch of science 
collalx)rate with practical farmers to make tillage a business 
proposition, that is to say, to make it show profits? T think it 
will. The mass of the community are aware that, whatever 
changes are introduced, the economic problem of making tillage 
pay remains to be solved. If they see that a real, practical, 
combined effort is being made in this direction, they will give 
the requisite time. But the effort must be made. 

Economic science will deal with the reduction of expenses 
to the minimum consistent with efficiency. To other branches 
o r scientific inquiry w’e look for those increased yields from the 
soil, without a proportionate increase in the cost of production, 
which will give a margin of profit. Ro T reach mv second 
reason for my faith in arable farming, namely, that tillage is 
the direction in w r hieh science seems to be moving all along 
the line, and that tillage is the branch of the agricultural 
industry w r hich can benefit to the fullest extent, and over the 
widest field, by scientific developments. 

Even with our present scientific resources, the prospect is 
encouraging. Over the whole range of plant-production on the 
farm there exist the widest differences between the exceptional 
and the average yields. In potatoes, for instance, the decennial 
average yield is not much over 6 tons to the acre, I do not 
know the highest recorded yield. But in 1918, on freshly 
broken pasture-land, 18 tons were raised to the acre. Or take 
mangolds. The average yield per acre is 19£ tons. On an acre 
of newly broken pasture in 1918, 47 tons were grown. Or 
take the three cereals, wheat, barley and oats. The average 
yield of wheat is 81 bushels to the acre; the highest recorded 
yield is 97 bushels. Of barley the average yield is 82 bushels, 
and the highest recorded yield is 80 bushels. Of oats the 
average yield is 40 bushels, and the highest recorded yield is 
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121 bushels. The decennial average, of course, represents 
good and bad farmers, good and bad land, good and bad 
seasons. Between the highest record and the average come the 
actual normal achievements of good farmers. They not only 
grumble, but are really disappointed, if they do not exceed 40 
bushels of wheat or barley, and 50 to GO bushels of oats. Tt 
is not impossible to raise the general average towards the 
actual achievements of good farmers, and, with the aid of 
science, to approximate to the record. Tf money is lost or 
balanced on the average yield, it would almost certainly be 
made on either of the higher yields. 

To what causes are the differences between these three yields 
to be attributed? To the human agency, to favourable climatic 
and soil conditions, to the use of the best and most prolific 
varieties of seed, and to the adequate nutrition of the plant. 
We must not underrate the importance of the human agency. 
The personal equation counts for much. Good farmers are not 
in the majority. We want more men of energy, capacity, 
enterprise and education, men who will build up their practical 
experience on the foundation of a scientific training. We hope 
to get men of this stamp from Oxford and Cambridge. Capital 
is, of course, a necessity; the industry is often, for want of it, 
starved. Its provision is one of the economic problems. 

There remain the natural limitations of climate and soil, the 
use of the best and most prolific seeds, and the adequate nutrition 
of plant life. Tt is here that science has helped, is helping, and 
will help still more. 

Climatic conditions, especially rainfall, cannot be controlled 
In human agencies. It is this fact which mainly distinguishes 
agriculture from other industries. Farmers are at the mercy of 
the weather. They must adapt themselves to local conditions, 
humour their climate, grow the crops which it favours, avoid 
those which it resents. Speaking broadly, this is the only safe 
rule. On this principle the farming of this country is differen¬ 
tiated. The wet climate of the West favours 1 oaf-production; 
the drier climate of the East favours grain production. But to 
some slight extent, climatic conditions can be modified. They 
can be modified by drainage, or to a less degree by the right use 
of artificial fertilisers. Thus phosphates help to mitigate the 
disadvantages of cold and wet, while, if the climate is too dry. 
potassic fertilisers promote the continued growth of the plants. 
To some extent, also, mechanical science helps farmers to steal 
a inarch on the weather. The preparation of a seed bed, com- 
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pact enough to keep the seed in contact with the soil, yet suffi¬ 
ciently broken to enable the infant roots to travel in pursuit of 
food, is obviously dependent on weather. So, also, is the right 
moment for sowing, on which hangs so much of the success of 
the crop. Few days in the winter months are favourable for 
either operation, and protracted harvests necessarily drive farmers 
into a corner. To be well forward with the autumn cultivations 
is an immense advantage. It gives the farmer the benefit of 
weathering his land by a partial fallow; it widens his choice of 
the best opportunity of getting in his seed. Time is of the 
essenco and it is often lacking. It is here that mechanical science 
has already given valuable help. Tractors may not be cheaper 
than horse-ploughs. With the present prices of fuel and repairs 
they may be at least as costly. But they are as effectual, and 
far speedier in their working. They are also still in their 
infancy. Improvements in their mechanism may be confidently 
expected, as well as the application of their principle to other 
agricultural operations. Every step in these directions means 
greater control over the natural limitation of climate. 

Another natural limitation is the character of the soil. Heavy 
land is favourable to leaf production, land of lighter texture to 
grain production. But soil conditions are much more amenable 
to human control than climatic conditions. Drainage, for in¬ 
stance, is a powerful controlling agent, by no means adequately 
employed. The natural limitations may, also, be profoundly 
modified by cultivation. In this direction great advances may 
be expected. The results of cultivation leap to the eye; but the 
precise nature of the effects produced are not yet scientifically 
ascertained. Cultivation is still rather an art than a science. 
Knowledge is control. Progress has already been made in the 
study of the physics of the soil We stand on the threshold of 
great discoveries. We know that the soil is not a dead mass of 
mineral particles. It is teeming with life. In the multitudinous 
struggle for existence which goes on beneath the surface, each 
living organism influences the changes which affect the growth 
of plants. Science is making a determined effort to master this 
subterranean chemical laboratory and to direct its operations. 
If it succeeds—and it will—the effects may be far reaching. 

Let me give you one simple illustration. Clover is already one 
ot the most valuable of our crops. It is so not merely because 
of the fodder that it supplies to cattle. It is so, also, because 
of its peculiar power of enriching the soil with nitrogenous 
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matter. Possibly science may be able to stimulate still further 
the action of the nodules at the roots in which this fertilising 
power resides. But the potential value of the crop is as yet 
limited by two of its characteristics. It cannot be grown con¬ 
tinuously on the same land, and it is liable to more or less 
frequent failures, though these may, of course, be mitigated by 
an admixture of grass. If the study of the biology of the soil 
solves the mystery of the failure and enables farmers to grow 
the crop continuously on the same land, the full potentialities of 
clover will be utilised to immense advantage. 

Further control over the natural limitations of soil condi¬ 
tions, as well as the proper nourishment of plant life, are 
gained by the command and right use of farm-yard manure 
and of artificial fertilisers. 

As the best of our all-round manures, “ muck M is the basis 
of the manuring system of the farm. Something between 85 
and 40 millions of tons of farm-yard manure are produced 
annually in this country. It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that at least half is wasted from improper making and 
storage. Its management is a first-class test of a first-class 
farmer. Whether science will some day invent a method of 
fixing which will prevent the leakage of the precious urine may 
be doubted. The clamp, properly placed and made, at present 
holds tin 1 field as the best preventive of waste. Again, the 
bacteriological process of rotting straw may be valuable where 
there is an excess of straw. Its cost works out, I believe, at 
something like 5s. per ton. But, for myself, before buying 
the plant T should be inclined to try a larger head of stock. 
Under the modern hygiene of the dairy, there is a danger that 
the manure of dairy cattle may be wasted. To avoid contami¬ 
nation of the milk, bedding can only be used sparingly and the 
stalls must he cleaned out at least once a day. It is a matter 
which has not escaped the attention of science, and a remedy 
will, I believe, be found. 

Large as is the supply of farm-yard manure, it remains in¬ 
adequate. In this respect agricultural chemistry has supple¬ 
mented the resources of farmers. But artificial fertilisers are 
more than a supplement. Their best results are generally 
obtainable in combination with farm-yard manure. Few 
persons suppose that chemistry has shot its bolt, and that no 
new combinations or ingredients may be discovered. In the 
intelligent use of the substances already known much remains 
to be done. Many men still do themselves as much harm as 
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good by the choice of the wrong fertilisers. In the saving of 
the most valuable properties of farm-yard manure, in greater 
knowledge of the use of existing fertilising agencies, and in 
the future discoveries of agricultural chemistry lie great poten¬ 
tialities of increased fields without a proportionate increase in 
the cost of production. Not the least of the advantages of 
improved machinery and implements and of the greater com¬ 
mand of fertilising agencies, is the freedom which they confer 
on farmers from the too rigid tyranny of rotations and the 
necessity of fallows. Weeds can be rapidly eradicated by the 
one, and fertility maintained by the other, with the result that 
the same crops can be grown continuously on the same land. 

Increased control over climate by the use of improved 
machinery, increased control of soil conditions as the result 
of the study of the physics of the soil, increased control of 
the foods appropriate to plant nutrition are important steps in 
raising average yields towards the highest recorded yields. 
Another step is the increased command and use of the mo*! 
prolific varieties of seeds. Plant-breeding is the fairy-land of 
agricultural science. No limit can be set to the possibilities in 
store, especially v-ith the aid of a deeper knowledge of the 
physics of the soil. One example may illustrate the value of 
this collaboration. A very serious difficulty in introducing the 
most prolific varieties is the weakness of the stem. The 
strength of the straw is only in part dependent on the plant 
itself. Another part depends on soil conditions. Solve that 
mystery and the plant breeder will do the rest. Nor must the 
work of the plant pathologist be forgotten in the cure or pre¬ 
vention of plant diseases from a variety of causes. The annual 
loss from these pests is very large. T cannot vouch for the 
figure, but 1 have heard it estimated at 27 million pounds a 
year. It may bring home to us the magnitude of this sum, if 
we remember that it is, approximately, the net annual cash 
value to the farmer of his sales of the wheat and potato crops of 
the United Kingdom. 

T have touched on a few of the ways in which science is 
helping to make arable farming a business proposition. I do 
not sav that science has nothing to offer grass-farmers. It 
has much. But T have, T hope, shown that it is tillage which 
can profit most and over the widest range by scientific develop¬ 
ments. You may, however, quite rightly remind me of the 
natural limitations imposed by climate and soil. Yon may 
ask, with reason, do not rainfall and heavy land restrict arable 
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farming to the dry climate and the soils of lighter texture. 1 
do not think so. So I reach my third and last reason for my 
faith in tillage. Neither a moist climate nor a heavy soil 
restrict farmers to grass. There are arable crops which are 
equally adapted to these natural conditions, equally suited for 
the summer production of meat and milk, superior to pasture 
in supply of winter food, and yielding a much greater weight of 
fodder all the year round. Such are seeds, mangolds, vetches, 
peas, kale, rape and combinations of crops like oats and tares, 
or oats and peas, or rve and vetches. Some can be fed direct 
in winter; some can be turned into hay or ensilage for winter 
use; others can be fed green in the summer. Such a system 
lends itself to great extension and development. It, reduces to 
a minimum the ration of roots, which, on the decennial aver¬ 
age of a yield of under 14 tons to the acre, are absolutely 
ruinous to produce. It makes it possible to carry on three 
acres, two cows instead of one, maintain them in good health, 
and obtain an increased yield of milk. Keep your eyes open 
for the Reports of the Harper Adams College, and study the 
system wherever you find it even partially adopted. 

Meanwhile, let me point out the features in which the system 
satisfies some of the requirements of which I have been speak¬ 
ing. It satisfies the demands of the community, for it produces 
per acre more food and employs more labour than grass. It 
profits by all the aid that science can render in the directions 
which we have traversed. It enables a heavier head of stock to 
be carried, whether for the dairy or the butcher, than can be 
carried on grass, and thus unites the corn-growing and live¬ 
stock industries in one common enterprise. It can utilise all 
that science may have to teach on the improvement of live 
stock for the various purposes for which they are bred, on their 
most economic yet efficient feeding, on their protection or cure 
from disease. It will give farmers command of more manure, 
and of richer manure, because it will be derived, not only from 
young growing animals, but from dairy cattle and, still more, 
from fatting beasts. It sets in motion the familiar round of 
the more fodder, the more stock; the more stock, the more 
manure; the more manure, the more fodder crops. 

These are the main reasons why I think that the future of 
British agriculture is bound up, sooner or later, and, in my 
belief, sooner rather than later, in arable farming. 

May T close on a different note? T accepted your President’s 
invitation, because I take a semi-fatherly interest in the success 
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of your agricultural course and am convinced of its value to 
the country. Men of education, capacity and initiative are 
needed in the industry. For you there is a place and a lead, 
if you will qualify to take the one and give the other. Fortunes 
may be rarely made in farming. But I know few careers which 
are fuller of varied interests, few in which you can so long 
continue to learn, few which are richer in opportunities of 
service to your fellow men. T wish long life and prosperity to 
the Oxford Plough Club. 


FARM INSTITUTES. 

PART I. 

The increased provision made by the Government for agri¬ 
cultural education since the War has enabled the Ministry to 
aid the establishment of several Farm Institutes. Farm 
Institutes are not intended to give the student a thorough 
training in agricultural science, or to teach him the way to 
farm. The aim is less ambitious. The time which a young 
man can spend at a Farm Institute is short—usually only the 
six “ winter ” months. During that period the Institute en¬ 
deavours to give him instruction in the scientific principles 
underlying the practical experience which he gains on his 
own farm, and thus to send him back to the farm with a 
revivified interest in the work that lies before him. Tn one 
or two Institutes the course extends throughout the year, thus 
enabling instruction to be given in the field during the summer 
months; but normally the summer is devoted to instruction in 
dairying, etc., for women, when the Institute aims at giving 
the woman student such training as will render her an efficient 
partner in the management of a small farm. The farm attached 
to the Institute is not intended only for the benefit of the 
students, for their stay at the Institute is at a time when 
farm operations are reduced to a minimum. It certainly 
provides material for teaching, and the Farm Institute course 
is made as practical as possible; but beyond this the farm 
is the headquarters of the county staff of agricultural lecturers, 
serving to keep them up-to-date in farm practice. It is also 
a centre for experiments and demonstrations intended for the 
benefit of all farmers in the county. 

From the brief rtsumS of courses, fees, etc., at the Farm 
Institutes which is given at pp. 477-80 of this Journal , it will be 
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seen that at the present time there &re 12 Schools of this type 
in England and Wales. Two of them—the Chadacre Agricul¬ 
tural Institute, Suffolk, and the Monmouthshire Agricul¬ 
tural Institution at Usk—have been established through the 
generosity of private individuals. The others have been set 
up by County Councils with financial assistance from the 
Ministry. The main features of the training at four of the 
Institutions are given below. 

EAST ANGLIAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE, 
CHELMSFORD. —The work of the Institute commenced 
in 1893, when the site of an old Grammar School in 
the centre of Chelmsford was purchased, and part of 

the old school buildings was fitted up and devoted 

to the teaching of biology and chemistry. Ten years 
later the present extensive and admirably equipped Institute, 
comprising lecture rooms, laboratories, dairy, library, museum, 
staff and common rooms, etc., w T as erected. In 1901 three 
acre- nf land, about three-quarters of a mile from the Institute, 
were acquired and converted into a school garden, which was 
laid out and equipped in such a way as to enable students to 
acquire a thoroughly practical knowledge of flower, fruit and 
vegetable gardening. Recently, an additional two acres have 
been acquired in order to provide facilities for instruction in 
market gardening. 

Courses of Instruction. — Agriculture .—The course is designed 
for tho^e who intend to take up farming or otherwise make 
their living on the land, and deals with soils, manures, farm 
ciops, live stock, farm machinery, farm book-keeping and land 
surveying. The economical production of all forms of agricul¬ 
tural produce receives special attention. The session lasts from 
October to March. On an average 50 students, the majority of 
whom are farmers’ sons, attend this course. 

Two demonstration farms have recently been placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the County Agricultural Committee, viz., Bradfield Hall 
Farm and Layer Breton Hall Farm. The public-spirited action 
of the owners, Mr. J. Hepburn and Mr. William Hasler, in 
offering their farms for experimental and demonstration pur¬ 
poses without any charge to the county is warmly to be com¬ 
mended. On Bradfield Hall, a farm of 875 acres, experi¬ 
ments have already been carried out to ascertain the 
value of subsoiling and shallow sowing of cereals. Layer 
Breton Halt is a mi*ed farm of some 400 acres with a soil of 

B 
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heavy London clay; approximately 270 acres are arable. The 
farm is equipped with a silo, and cow-shed for 52 cow's. The 
intention is to determine the most suitable system of cropping 
for heavy land of this type. 

Dairying .—Three courses of 12 to 16 weeks are given during 
the year. The dairy is fully equipped with modern apparatus 
and deals with upwards of 20,000 gallons of milk annually. 
The students, who are mainly the sons and daughters of 
farmers and smallholders, receive instruction in dairy farming, 
clean milk production, butter-making, soft and pressed cheese¬ 
making. 

Horticulture .—The course of instruction is given in three 
terms, viz., an autumn term of 8 weeks, a spring term of 4 
weeks, and a summer term of 4 weeks, and deals with the 
principles and practice of horticulture, being intended primarily 
for persons employed in garden work who propose to take up 
gardening as a profession. A teachers’ gardening class, designed 
to qualify teachers for managing school gardens, is held on 
12 Saturdays, from October till May, and during a fortnight 
in July. 

External Lectures .—Single lectures or short courses of 
instruction are arranged at centres in the county. The subjects 
dealt with include agriculture, horticulture, cheese-making, 
fruit bottling, poultry management and beekeeping. 

Advisory Work. —The Principal (Mr. Ti. M. Wilson) and 
members of the staff have many opportunities of co-operating 
with farmers, market gardeners, smallholders and others in the 
solution of farming problems which arise in connection with 
such matters as the cultivation of soils, farm machinery, rota¬ 
tions, manures and manuring of crops, food stuffs and feeding, 
milk production, dairying, breeding, rearing and management 
of live stock, management of orchards and apiaries, plant dis¬ 
eases and insect pests. Well over 1,000 inquiries on these 
subjects are dealt with annually. Several hundreds of samples 
of soils, manures, food stuffs, and dairy products sent in by 
farmers are analysed and reported on every year. The Institute 
deals with various farming problems through the “ Essex 
Farmers’ Journal,” which is published monthly and is sent to 
8,500 farmers. 

Experimental work is carried out by the staff to demonstrate 
or investigate any matter of special importance to Essex 
farmers. Many farmers in the county help by providing fncili- 
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ties or by carrying out experiments on lines suggested by the 
Institute staff. 

County Organisations. —The Institute is fortunate in being 
closely associated with the following county organisations:— 

(a) The Essex Farmers’ Union; ( b ) The Essex Agricultural 
Society, with which the Institute co-operates in clean milk 
production and various matters connected with its annual show; 
(c) The Essex Milk Recording Society, with which it co¬ 
operates in carrying out a scheme, having for its object the 
increased production of milk of high quality; and (d) The Essex 
Federation of Women’s Institutes, for whom it provides lec¬ 
tures in various subjects. The Institute is also closely identi¬ 
fied with allotment and horticultural societies throughout the 
county. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND FARM 
SCHOOL, NEWTON RIGG, PENRITH.— This Institute 
is administered jointly by the County Councils of Cumberland 
•md Westmorland. It was established in 1890, and pro¬ 
vides accommodation for twenty-four students. A separate 
house for the Principal (Mr. R. Lindsay Robb) has recently 
been erected. 

The courses of study are specially designed to meet the needs 
of the sons and daughters of the farming community of the 
two counties, stock rearing, dairying, poultry-keeping, and hor¬ 
ticulture being given prominence in the curriculum. Special 
students are admitted for practical training in farm manage¬ 
ment. While the courses are designed for those who intend 
to farm, provision is also made for students who desire a more 
advanced course by the award of scholarships (tenable at Dur¬ 
ham University, the British Dairy Institute, Reading, or other 
approved institution) to students of sufficient merit, enabling 
them to take a degree in agriculture or an advanced diploma 
in dairying. Women students are received from April to 
September, and male students from October to March. 

Gourses of Instruction. —A twenty weeks’ winter course 
(October to March) is given in general agriculture. Instruction 
is given in live stock, crops, soils, manures, implements, 
machinery, dairying, agricultural science, veterinary science 
(including farriery), elementary surveying, book-keeping, build¬ 
ing construction, and poultry keeping. 

Three courses, varying from four to twelve weeks each, 
are given in dairying and poultry keeping. The syllabus 

b 2 
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of the longest course embraces the science and practice of 
cheese-making, butter-making, production and handling of 
milk, feeding of dairy stock, elementary chemistry and bac¬ 
teriology, with poultry keeping and domestic science as sub¬ 
sidiary subjects. The short courses are devoted chiefly to prac¬ 
tical work in the dairy, with a few lectures on the principles 
underlying the practical work. These short courses also include 
poultry keeping, elementary horticulture and domestic science, 
and are designed to give the best all-round training to the 
womenfolk of the farm in the shortest time. 

Newton Rigg is not at the experimental stage but has long 
since won for itself an important place in the sphere of agricul¬ 
tural education. Over 1,120 students have passed through the 
school, over 90 per cent, of whom have been absorbed into 
practical agriculture. 

Farm and Stock .— 1 The farm serves as the central ex¬ 
perimental farm for the two counties. It lies on red sand¬ 
stone and comprises 167 acres of good medium loam, 80 acres 
being arable, and 87 pasture. Extensive trials are carried out 
with different varieties of cereals and roots, and experiments 
are also conducted in the manuring of crops, the laying down 
of pastures, the manuring of grass land and the feeding of 
stock. A herd of dual-purpose Shorthorns is maintained w r ith 
the object of grading up a heavy milking herd of pedigree 
stock, and a small flying flock of ewes of different crosses is 
kept, these being mated with rams of different breeds to make 
possible a comparison of the merits of different crosses for the 
production of fat lambs. A small pedigree herd of Cumberland 
pigs has also be/an established, and a few' Large Black pigs are 
kept with a view r to comparing the merits of these breeds w r hen 
fed on the outdoor system. 

Poultry Keeping and Horticulture. —During the winter 
months lectures on horticultural subjects are given at local 
centres, and short courses are arranged. Tn addition to an 
excellent fruit plot and vegetable garden at Newton Bigg, there 
are eight demonstration plots at Lyth, Brampton arid Abbey- 
town where various experiments are conducted from time to 
time. Many visits are paid each year to private and school 
gardens, and the advisory work done by the staff in this con¬ 
nection is considerable. The allotment plot, which is cropped 
in accordance with the Ministry's scheme, has been a great 
success, and during the summer and autumn supplies vegetables 
regularly to the school. 
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The poultry department has proved exceedingly popular and 
many applications have been received from pupils desirous of 
specialising in the poultry industry. Pupils taking the dairy 
course have received a good training in the hatching and rear¬ 
ing of chickens by natural and artificial methods, the manage¬ 
ment of laying stock and—most important in the public eye— 
the dressing of table poultry. 

The increasing popularity of the Institute is shown by the 
fact that the demand for admission exceeds the accommodation 
available. 

CHESHIRE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, REASE- 
HEATH, NANTWICH. —Iteaseheath Hall and Estate was 
acquired by the Cheshire County Council in 1919. The Hail 
serves as a hostel for the staff and students, and the 
adjoining buildings have been converted into chemical and 
biological laboratories, lecture rooms, etc., on the most modern 
lines. The maximum number of students that can be accom¬ 
modated is at present 41. 

The Principal of the school is Mr. \V. B. Mercer, and the 
staff includes lecturers in agriculture, farm chemistry and 
biology, horticulture, poultry keeping, dairying, and veterinary 
hygiene. A farrier and carpenter are also attached to the staff. 

Courses of Instruction. —The main courses of instruction 
arc in :— 

Agriculture .—A winter course is held for about 22 weeks 
from October to March, and a supplementary summer course 
(on a. higher level) begins in April and lasts for 12 weeks. 
Everything possible is done to make the courses interesting to 
students, who, in addition to attending the ordinary lectures, 
laboratory classes and farm demonstrations, are given facilities 
to attend local markets and to visit neighbouring farms and 
other places of particular agricultural interest. One day in each 
week is devoted to practice in manual farm operations. Students 
are also accepted for training in practical farm work only. 

Horticulture .—The winter course, from October to March, 
is followed by a supplementary summer course from April to 
July. Limited numbers of students are accepted for training 
in practical gardening only. Sixteen acres of ornamental and 
kitchen garden land with several ranges of glass houses adjoin 
the hostel, and a fruit plot of three acres has been established. 
A considerable number of experiments on garden crops are 
conducted annually. 

Poultry Keeping .—Two 12-weeks courses of instruction are 
arranged, beginning in January and April respectively. The 
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poultry section covers 5 acres, and is fully equipped on modern 
lines, many of the houses having been built from designs 
supplied by the Ministry. A good deal of attention is devoted 
to artificial hatching, and large numbers of day-old chicks are 
supplied to residents in the county area. The instruction given 
includes the chemistry of foodstuffs, biology and joinery, in 
addition to practical poultry work. 

The Farms. —Four farms are in the occupation of the County 
Council, viz., Reaseheath Hall Farm, Reaseheath Arable Dairy 
Holding, fTeuhull Farm, and the Worleston Dairy Institute 
Farm. 

Reaseheath Hall Farm is approximately 200 acres in extent, 
including 54 acres arable, the remainder being permanent 
meadow and pasture, it is managed as a mixed holding. 
There is a herd of 85 non-pedigree milking cows, and the 
majority of the calves bred on the farm are reared; feeding of 
bullocks on the grass and in yards is practised, and a flying 
flock of sheep is kept. Breeding, rearing and feeding of Cum¬ 
berland and Large White pigs is carried on. Field experiments 
are conducted on a fairly extensive scale. 

The Arabic Dairy Holding of 85 acres, 25 of which are arable 
and 10 pasture, is equipped with a very fine set of modern build¬ 
ings. A concrete silo capable of holding about 150 tons of silage 
has been erected and admirable arrangements exist for testing 
the possibilities of arable dairy farming on a small scale. About 
20 head of milking cows are carried, with young stock in 
addition, and the number is likely to be increased. 

Henhall Farm adjoins Reaseheath Farm and extends to 210 
acres, 75 acres being arable. Though worked in the main as an 
ordinary dairy holding, it is used for purposes of demonstration 
and experiment, whilst part of the practical work included in 
the curriculum is carried out here. A herd of 70-80 non-pedigree 
milking cows is kept, the milk being made into cheese on the 
farm. Large scale trials on the feeding of cows, and en the 
various arable crops are conducted, and as definite results 
emerge from the experiment on the arable dairy holding they 
are retested on a larger scale at Henhull Farm. Large num¬ 
bers of pigs are reared and fattened. 

Worleston Dairy Institute Farm .—Cheshire has for many 
years conducted a successful dairy school for women at Wor¬ 
leston, the dairy institute having been established in 1886 and 
taken over by the County Council in 1891. Three 14-weeks 
courses are held annually; the instruction given is mainly in 
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the making of Cheshire cheese. There is hostel accommodation 
for 20 students and about 40 pass through the school every 
year, many taking more than one course. The farm covers 
180 acres of grazing land, the soil being heavy clay and not 
suited to arable cultivation; from 70 to 80 acres are mown 
annually. The farm is well equipped with buildings, and a 
herd of 60-70 good class commercial cows is kept. Large 
numbers of pigs are reared annually. 

LLYSFASI FARM INSTITUTE, RUTHIN, DENBIGH¬ 
SHIRE. —The Denbighshire Education Committee purchased 
for the purposes of their Count} Farm Institute, which was 
opened in May, 1920, a farm known as Llysfasi Manor Farm, 
situated 4 miles from Ruthin at the upper end of the Vale of 
'( lvvyd. The ancient farmhouse, now modernised and equipped 
with the latest conveniences, provides residential accommoda¬ 
tion lor 14 pupils, but more students can be admitted to the 
Institute, as sleeping quarters can be secured in the immediate 
v icinity. 

Mr. Isaac Jones, formerly lecturer in agriculture at the 
Enivcrsih College of North Wales, is Principal of the Institute, 
and E assisted by a staff of five instructors and instructresses in 
\arioiK >ubjects. who, in addition to the school work, are en¬ 
gaged in conducting lectures and classes in agricultural subjects 
at centres m the county. 

The Farm and Stock. —The farm is well supplied with tim¬ 
ber and water and extends to 600 acres. About one-third of 
this acreage is very fertile soil lying in the vale, while 200 acres 
is more hilly land and poorer in quality, but fairly representa¬ 
tive of the usual type of soil in the upland districts of Wales. 
The remaining 200 acres is rough sloping ground, rising 
‘Uadually from 800 ft. to 1,000 ft. and suitable only for carry¬ 
ing ponies, matured store stock, and sheep. 

The system of fanning engaged in is of the mixed type, with 
a leaning towards dairying, a considerable quantity of milk 
being necessary to meet the requirements of the school dairy. 
About 80 dairy cows are maintained, together with 50 head of 
vo!mg stock, including both the Shorthorn and the Welsh Black 
breeds. Milk records are taken and the herds are being im¬ 
proved by selection. A flock of over 600 sheep is maintained, 
mainly of the Welsh Mountain type, but including small flocks 
of the Southdown and Improved Welsh sheep. 

Experiments are conducted on the farm in connection with 
^'ed mixtures, manuring, feeding, ete., and the results obtained 
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are explained to the students. In this way the student is able 
to appreciate the value of different methods adopted for dealing 
with various problems. 

Courses of Instruction. —Four courses, each of 10 weeks’ 
duration, are arranged at the Institute during the year—two for 
men and two for women. An examination is held at the 
end of each course on the result of which certificates are 
awarded to those who reach the required standard. In the 
autumn course for men, instruction is given in agriculture, 
agricultural chemistry and botany, veterinary hygiene, land 
surveying, book-keeping, horticulture and dairying, and a more 
advanced continuation course is arranged in the winter for 
students who are able to remain at the Institute for the longer 
period, some of whom may desire to proceed to a University 
College. 

A course in dairying, horticulture and poultn keeping U held 
in the spring for farmers' daughters and other women inter¬ 
ested in rural industries, while a continuation course in the 
same subjects is conducted in the summer to meet the needs of 
women students who desire to secure posts as dairymaids or 
cheese-makers at factories, or who may wish to enter a Univer¬ 
sity College in order to qualify for the National IHpl'Utia in 
Dairying. 

The Kdueation Committee offer a limited number of scholar¬ 
ships to residents in the county who wish to attend cour^e^ at 
the Institute, and, on completing their course at the Institute, 
students from the county may compete for scholarships tenable 
at Bangor College. It is therefore possible for n student to 
proceed from the Institute to the University and take a degree 
course. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that the instruction 
provided at the Institute is designed primarily to enable the 
young men to make a living by farming. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid on the practical side of the work conducted at 
the Institute. The various operations on the farm afford an 
opportunity for impressing upon students the importance of 
applying science to practice. 

The belief so prevalent in the rural districts of Wales not 
long ago that education was a luxury in the case of the culti¬ 
vator of the soil no longer exists, and the establishment of 
Institutions such as the one at TJysfasi shows that the agricul¬ 
tural comm unitv realises the advantage of a training rft a 
Farm Institute for equipping a young man for life on a farm. 
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THE FATTENING OF CATTLE. 

A. B. Bhuce, M.A., .Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

j, 

A bulletin of more than ordinary interest on the above 
subject,* published by the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Minnesota, U.S.A., in 1920, has recently come 
to Jiand. 

The mass of new and interesting data presented is almost 
overwhelming, and only a very brief notice is here possible. 
The experiments described in the publication began in 1907. 
In all 189 head of cattle were employed. Of these 68 were 
slaughtered at various stages from 100 lb. to 1,500 lb. live 
weight. Complete analyses of the bodies of these animals 
were made, the data including details of the composition under 
such heads as Flesh, Edible Offal, Bone, Blood, etc. So far 
as this country is concerned, the only data of this sort pub¬ 
lished relate to three beasts only, slaughtered and analysed 
by Lawes and (filbert at Botha lifted in 1849. 

A unique feature of* these experiments, however, F that all 
the food employed from beginning to end was weighed and 
analysed so that we have presented in this bulletin not only 
the composition of the steers at each stage (each 100 lb. in¬ 
crease of live weight) hut also the analysis of all the food 
consumed up to each stage in terms of protein, fat, etc. In 
all 52 elaborate tables of figures are given, hut, unfortunately, 
the letterpress with which they are accompanied hardly does 
justice to the unique value of the data which the investigation 
provides. The two accompanying figures have been constructed 
to illustrate roughly some of the more outstanding results. 

Fig. 1 endxalies some of the data obtained by analysing the 
bodies of steers slaughtered at stages of 100 lb. from 100 to 
1,500 lb. live weight. It shows in a graphic manner that :— 

1. After 600 lb. the fat laid on the edible portions of the 
carcass rapidly increases, whereas the protein (roughly dry 
matter of the lean meat) increases slowly and proportionately 
to the increase of live weight. 

2. The rate of fat deposition begins to increase very rapidly 
after 900 lb. is reached. 

8. Contrary to the usual opinion, the rate of fat deposition 
in the offal is slower than that of flesh fat, and in absolute 
amount is comparatively insignificant at all stages. 

* Investigations in Beef Production—University of Minnesota. Bulletin 
193—T. L. Haecker. 
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Fig. 11 has been prepared to illustrate a feature of beef pro¬ 
duction which came into prominence during the War—the 

waste ” of food involved—especially in the later stages. 
The upper curve shows the total quantity of food consumed 
(from calfhood) by a steer at each stage in the fattening pro¬ 
cess. For example, a steer of 1,000 lb. (9 cwt.) live weight was, 
on the average, 600 days (20 months) old and up to that time 
had consumed in all nearly 6,000 lb. of food, or 6 times its 
weight, expressed as dry matter: whereas a steer in reaching 
1,400 lb. live weight, consumes 8,000 lb. more food, or 
9,000 lb. in all, equivalent to nearly 6£ times its own weight. 

Combining this graph with the first, it is obvious that this 
additional 8,000 lb. practically entirely goes to increasing the 
fat of the flesh. 

It should be noted that in these experiments the animals 
were stall-fed from calfhood. They must have all been excel¬ 
lent “ doers,” for 1,400 lb. was reached on an average in 
25 months. Nor was the feeding extravagant. At the 1,000 
to 1,100 lb. stage the ration was only 17-18 lb. dry matter 
per diem , or in terms of actual materials, 9.] lb. grain, 7 lb. 
hay and 181 lb. silage. At 1,200 lb. the steers were graded in 
the market from ” choice ” to ” prime ” fat and sold at good 
prices. 

It may be of interest to note also that the ” fat ox ” of the 
Tiothamsted experiments in 1849 was found on analysis (at 
1,400 lb. live weight) to contain 80 per cent, of fat. At the 
same live weight these American animals contained on an 
average 28 per cent, of fat. 

In regard to this matter of beef production, there still 
remains, however, one matter requiring investigation. We 
have no experimental evidence on one important point. We 
do not know what degree of fatness of the body (or of 
the flesh) as a whole is necessary in order to secure the 

ideal joint from the point of view of the butcher and the 

cook. The extraordinary wastefulness of securing the last 
400-500 lb. of fat in the body as a whole is placed beyond 
all doubt by these experiments. But it may be that until the 

total fat is pushed to 30 per cent, the ideal joint with its 

appetising mixture of marbled fat is not produced. On the 
other hand, it may well be, as maintained by the Cambridge 
workers, that “ baby ” beef provides everything that the 
butcher and cook desire. But the matter cannot be settled in 
the absence of further experimental work, such as, it is under* 
'i'>od, is now proceeding at Cambridge. 
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In the meantime, the Bulletin under notice will repay the 
careful study of investigators and agriculturists, containing, 
as it does, a mass of new and accurate data on a much debated 
problem. 


THE COST OF MANUAL LABOUR IN 
MILK PRODUCTION. 

A. 0. Huston, B.A., I).Sc.. 

Lecturer in Farm Economics , the University of Leeds , 

and 

K. S. Seton, B.Se., 

Professor of Agriculture . 

The labour bills in the cost of milk production may be divided 
into (1) direct and (2) indirect charges. 

The direct charges will include the cost of labour required 
for direct attention—milking, feeding, grooming, cleaning out 
the byres, bedding down the cows, scalding and cleaning the milk 
utensils and attention to the stock bull. 

The indirect labour charges will include the cost of the labour 
utilised in the production of that part of the home-grown foods 
fed to the cows. 

Since the year 1908, considerable time and attention have 
been devoted in the Department of Agriculture of the University 
of Leeds, to investigating the varying costs of milk production 
in a large number of herds in different parts of Yorkshire. As a 
result of these investigations it may be stated :— 

a. That one man has on the average been fully employed 

during the winter months in direct attention to ... 1 2 cows, 

during the summer months to ... ... ... 18 cows, 

and during the whole year to . 16 cows. 

In other words, each cow has on the average required for 

direct attention the whole-time labour of one man for 28 days 
per year. 
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b. That each cow has had on the average the grazing of 1*5 acres of grass, 
and consumed, in addition, 

18 cwt. of purchased food, 

15 cwt. (or the produce of 0*6 acres) of hay , 

15 cwt. ( „ „ „ 0*3 „ ) „ straw , , 

and 4 tons ( „ „ „ 0*2 „ ) „ roots. 

During the twelve months 1019-20, when 2*2 Yorkshire 
herds were being costed, the total labour bill per cow direct and 
indirect amounted to£18 6s. lid., and was made up as follows :— 

a. Direct Labour in attention to each cow . £10 3 4 



HORSE. 

MAN. 


Indirect Labour 

s. 

<1. 

£ 8. 

d. 

i. Employed on 1*5 acres of grazing land 

5 

o 

0 9 

3 

ii. In production of 15 cwt. of hay 

0 

1 

0 11 

4 

ni. ,, „ ,, 15 „ of straw ... 

3 

3 

0 15 

0 

iv. ,, „ 4 tons of roots 

7 

A 

1 8 

0 


-— - £3 3 7 

HOUSE. MAN*. 

Total Labour Bill per cow per year £1 2 0 £13 till 

Table 1.—The Average Yearly Maintenance Cost of a Cow, 

1919-20. 



Average 

yearly 






cost of upkeep 

Cost 

per 

Per¬ 


per 

Cow. 

Call 

on 

centage 


1919- 

20. 

of Milk. 

cost. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

a. 


Purchased Food Stuffs . 

... 20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8J 

38 *5 

Man Labour Bill— a. Direct 

... 10 

3 

4 

0 

0 

41 

19*6 

b. Indirect 

... 3 

3 

7 

0 

0 

H 

0*1 

Horse Labour . 

... 1 

2 

() 

0 

0 

o* 

2*1 

Depreciation of Cows 

... 8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3k 

15 4 

Tradesmen’s Bills, including seed 

and 







manure of home-grown foods fed to 

cows 5 

9 

4 

0 

0 

-i 

10*3 

Kent and Kates of Land and Buildings 4 

2 

9 

0 

0 

n 

8*0 


£52 

1 

0 

£0 

1 

10 

lOU'O 


That the man labour bill is an important factor in the cost of 
milk production will be seen from the figures in Table I, which 
show that in the year 1919-20 it amounted to approximately 6d. 
per gallon, and represented nearly 26 per cent, of the total 
yearly cost of maintenance of each cow. With the present fall 
and the probability in the near future of a still larger fall in 
the price of milk, the milk producer will have carefully to study 
his labour bill if lie is still to make the production of milk a 
remunerative transaction. As he will naturally be unwilling to 
bring down the actual weekly wages of his men lcuver than is 
absolutely necessary it will be to the better organisation of that 
labour and the adoption of more or less simple labour saving 
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devices that he will in a large number of cases have to look in 
Older to •■‘flvet the necessary economies. 

During the year 1916*17, in the 14 herds then under observa¬ 
tion 15 per cent, of the total cost of production of milk could on 
the average be charged to the total labour bill. At that time 
the average labour bill worked out at X2 10s. Od. per cow during 
the summer months, and £3 Ss. Od. per cow during the winter 
months, or £5 13s. Od. per cow per year; the weekly labour bill 
per cow averaged Is. lid. in the summer, 2s. 5d. m the winter, 
and 2s. 3d. all the year round, and the average labour bill per 
gallon of milk corresponded to lfd. during the summer months 
and 2LI. during the winter months. 

hi the individual herds during that year, the influence of the 
labour bill upon the cost of milk production varied very consider¬ 
ably, from 1‘4 4s. 3d. per cow per year (or Is. 71(1. per week) 
fo t:io 7'-. Oil. per \ear (or pe» week', and from lid. to 4<l. 
per gallon of milk produced. 

At that time, as one would naturally expect, the wages of the 
men varied considerably on different farms, actually from 26s. 
to 40s. a week, being higher in the vicinity of the coal-mining 
areas and the manufacturing towns where'- the competition for 
labour is keener. Still, this variation in the wages bill per head 
wa* not so important a factor in influencing the cost of milk 
production, as the relative amount of labour employed in attend¬ 
ance <'0 l he cow*, which, unlike wages, is not determined by the 
geographical position of the farm. 

Thus in Herd 0 during the summer months of 1917 one man 
was employed quarter time, and a second man was employed 
one-fifth time in attending to 13 cows- an equivalent of one 
man fully employed for every 29 cows. 

In Herd L in attending to 36 cows for the corresponding 
period two men and one boy were employed full time, and one 
man one-third time : an equivalent of one man fully employed 
for every 14 cows. 

In a well managed herd, the labour employed should not be 
greater than an equivalent of one man fully employed for every 
18-20 cows in the summer and one man fully employed for every 
12-14 cows in the winter. 

Actually, as will be seen from Table TT. the number of cows 
attended to by one man varied on the different farms from 29 
to 14 during the summer months and from 16 to 10 in the 
winter months. 
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-Table II.— Variations in Amount and Cost of Manual Labour 
in Milk Production. 


Herd No. 

Average No. of 
cows attended to 
by one man. 

Slimmer. | Winter. 

Coat of labour per gal. of milk produced. 

1916-1917. | 1919-1920. 

Summer. | Winter, j Summer, j Winter. 

() 

29 

16 

Id. 

l?d. 

2d. 

4 .Id. 

0 

23 

16 

ii 

2 

21 

35 

w 

21 

14 

ii 

2A 

3 

45 

T 

20 

14 

ii 

2 5 

31 

« 5 

K 

17 

is 

i? 

3 

a* 

i 1 

N 

17 

12 

i? 

3 

35 

6 

<>A 

10 

12 

i? 

3 

35 

i 6 

I ! 

15 

11 

2 

3 

5 

. 7 A 

L 

14 

10 

21 

31 

51 

8] 

S i 

14 

10 

21 

31 

«i 

1/05 

G : 

14 ; 

10 

25 

3.1 

101 

! 1/01 

Average 

18 | 

12 

2 

! 

t 

i 

i 7 
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In 1916-17, when the average wages of a man on the farms 
“costed ” were approximately 85s. a week, the wages bill per 
cow should rarely have exceeded 2s. per week in the summer 
or 8s. per week in the winter. In 1919-20 when wages were up 
to £3 and in many cases to £8 10s. Od. per week, the yearly 
labour bill per cow, if that labour were properly organised, should 
rarely have exceeded £12 a year, or 4s. a week during the 
summer months and 6s. a week during the winter months: and 
where cows were giving a normal yield of from 500-550 gallons, 
the labour bill should not have added to the cost of milk produc¬ 
tion more than 4d. a gallon in the summer and 6d. a gallon in 
the winter, nor should the bill for direct labour have been 
responsible for more than 20 per cent, of the total cost of milk 
production. 

Tn Herd F in the year ending 80th March, 1920, the labour 
bill per cow amounted to no less than £23 4s. 8d. per year, or 
7s. lid. per cow r per week during the summer and 10s. Od. per 
cow per week during the winter months; and in spite of the fact 
that the milk yield was particularly high, averaging 755 gallons 
per cow, the labour bill added 5Jd. per gallon during the summer 
and 8|d. per gallon during the winter months to the cost of 
production of milk. 

Tn Herd D where the milk yield amounted only to 450 gallons 
per year, and the yearly labour bill per cow was £16 19s. 2d., 
this labour bill added a cost of 61 d. per gallon in the summer and 
123d. per gallon in the winter. 
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In Herd O where a high yearly labour bill per cow of 
,-£16 14s. 5d. was accompanied by a low milk yield of only 
860 gallons per cow, the labour bill added a cost o£ lOJd. a gallon 
to the milk in the summer and 12}d. a gallon in the winter. 

A milk producer may, as has already been stated, have to pay 
relatively high wages for attention to the cows, but where, as 
in the case of Herds S and 0, that labour was not utilised to 
the best advantage, the* management has apparently been at 
fault somewhere. 

In the herds which have been under observation during the 
last nine or ten years, it has been interesting to note the various 
more or less successful attempts which have been made by the 
various owners to solve their special problems in trying to 
minimise the high labour costs in milk production. 

On Farm 71, a North Hiding mixed farm of 81> acres (168 
arable and 150 grass; on which between 50 and 60 milch cows are 
kept and milk is produced all the year round, the introduction 
of a Lister milking machine has proved very successful in reduc¬ 
ing the direct labour costs of the herd. 

Labour sheets kept on the farm show that in 1914. before the 
introduction of the milking machine, each cow kept the equivalent 
of one man fully employed in direct attention 26 days per year. 
During the year 1920-21, in spite of the shorter hours worked 
per day, each cow utilised in direct attention the equivalent 
not of 20 but 28 days’ labour of a man. As the wage books show 
that during last year the wages of the cowmen on tie- 1 farm 
averaged 9s. Gd. per day, and as the cows in the herd averaged 
565 gallons per head per year, one might be justified in assum¬ 
ing that on that particular farm the introduction of a milking 
machine had resulted in reducing the wages bill in attention to 
each cow by about 28s. Gd. per year: and in reducing the cost 
of milk production by rather more than Jd. per gallon. Observa¬ 
tions on other farms have led to the conclusion that unless the 
herd contains at least 40 cows, the reduction effected in the wages 
bill in attention to the cows has not justified the expense of the 
installation of the necessary plant. 

On Farm F.W ., a mixed farm in the North Riding of just over 
800 acres (52 per cent, arable, 48 per cent, grass), on which milk 
production is the dominant feature, the economy of labour has 
been carefully and scientifically studied. The eldest son of the 
owner turned his engineering skill and ability to the easing of the 
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labour question on the farm. Attention was first paid to an old 
set of buildings which were at small expense adapted for use 
as a root house, cake house and straw chamber. Trolley lines 
were laid down in concrete made on the premises, along which 
(ho chopped roots, broken cake, meal mash and chop could be 
wheeled direct to the byre. The trolleys, substantially made, 
after the fashion of those used in the coal mines, were made on 
the premises under supervision. In 1916 a new byre with fittings 
and stalls for 40 cows was erected. It is fitted with a very 
efficient system of ventilation, the cows stand tail to tail, the 
trolley lines lead direct from the buildings beyond into each 
feeding passage of the byre, and the manure can be easily and 
readily got rid of by means of an overhead trolley system, lead¬ 
ing to a small covered yard well away from the byre. From the 
byre there is a gentle slope down so that the full trolley is 
carried to the covered yard almost by its own weight, automatic¬ 
ally empties itself and can, when required, be pushed back 
empty to the byre, with very little trouble. The trolley can be 
lowered by means of a chain lever for filling and again raised to 
any convenient height when sent to empty itself. Each cow 
has its own separate stall provided with simple and ingenious 
devices for preventing the cow from stealing her neighbour’s 
cake, for automatically supplying herself with a constant supply 
of fresh drinking water, and for making it easy for her to be 
quickly and securely fastened, while yet leaving her sufficient 
freedom of movement. 

A high standard of cleanliness is maintained; the milk pro¬ 
duced is Grade A; and an extra id. a gallon over and above 
the varying local price is always paid for all milk coming from 
the herd. 

A milking machine, the Amo, has been in use for five years 
•ind is found to work \ orv satisfactorily, great car" being taken to 
keep it scrupulously dean. Leading from the byre is a small 
room fitted with a weighing dial for recording the individual 
milk yields; after weighing the milk is poured into a hopper 
and passes directly into the receiver and cooler on the other 
side of the partition; the 17-gallon milk churns stand on a small 
wei"h-bridgp so that the total weight of milk sent out can be 
quickly and readily obtained. By these means also the milk is 
quickly removed from any possible source of contamination in 
the byre and under such conditions should leave the steading in 
a very “ clean ” condition. 













FlCJ. 1 - -Covered Manuic Shed with Overhead Trolley bystem ft inn Cow-Ini e. 
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The men on the farm are well paid, and have every third 
Sunday off in addition to their half-day holiday a week; yet in 
spite of the precautions taken to get cltMn milk the labour bill 
per cow per week is comparatively low. In December, 1921, in 
attending L> 105 total bead ot .stock (40 milk cows, 2 bulls, 
14 calving heifers, 14 feeding bullocks, 14 heifers 1-2 years, and 
21 yearling heifers) there are employed :— 


1 

stockman 

ai 

t 15 

5 

0 

1 

man 


o 

12 

0 

1 

bind gn I 


2 

0 

0 

1 

uoman, pint 

time 

0 

10 

0 

1 

odd man on 

Sunday 

n 


0 


At a total 

cost of 

1*8 

1:1 

0 


of which, when 1*7 per week is charge d to tin* cows, the labour 
bill in direct attention amounts to 3s. 6d. per cow per week, or 
Sd. per gallon of milk produced. 

Ill many parts ot Yorkshire, particularly the indie-trial area of 
the West Eiding, and to a smaller extent some parts of the North 
Hiding, milk producers have boon heavily handicapped as far 
us their labour bill is concerned by the fact that the whole hold¬ 
ing is subdivided into a series of small divisions each with its 
w parate seN of buildings. Thus m tin* case (-1 l 4 arm P. a 1 arm of 
125 acres (90 per cent, grass) in the West Riding, the land was 
a few years ago rented under 10 different landlords, and the herd 
of 50 cows was housed in five distinct sets ot buildings each two 
or three hundred yards apart. The lighting of these farm 
houses, with their three sets of windows on the ground and first 
floor respectively, suggests that each origin,ul small holder was 
partly engaged in the occupation of farming and part of his time 
taken up at the hand looms, many of which are at the present 
time still in existence in the neighbourhood. TTp to (piite recently 
the labour bill in the production of milk on Farm P has been 
particularly high, partly because of the high rate of wages which 
has to be paid in the vicinity of an industrial town and partly 
because of the uneconomic use made of that labour, when the 
cows were distributed over five sets of buildings. On this farm 
the labour bill in direct attention to 50 cows amounted in 1920 
to £18 5s. fid. per head per year, or Is. Od. per cow per week, 
and 8£d. per gallon of milk produced. On the adjacent holding, 
which was bought by the tenant some five or six years ago, 
wooden buildings have been erected out of material obtained 
from the disposal sales in which 40 cows can be stalled under 


o 
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one roof. As u result of the economy of labour thus effected 
the labour bill per cow on this farm was last year about eighteen 
per cent, lower than that on Farm P. 

On Farm ff, a small farm of 92 acres (59 arable and 83 grassj, 
in the North Riding, which was taken over by the present tenant 
three years ago as practically a derelict farm, a good deal of thought 
and ingenuity has been made use of in adapting to modern re¬ 
quirements. at very little cost, old and dilapidated buildings. 
A small six horse-power Powell paraffin engine with magneto 
ignition, root cleaner and pulper, cake crusher mill and chaff 
cutter, together with the necessary gearings, were picked up 
cheaply second hand and fixed by the tenant himself at a total 
cost of under £180. On this farm, on which before 1918 the 
arrangements for the feeding of stock were exceedingly primitive, 
no single labour-saving device existing, in 1919 in attention to 
18 cows the labour bill amounted only to £6 Is. Id. per head, 
2s. 4d. per head per week, or 2Ad. per gallon of milk produced. 

Farm CA .— Perhaps one of the greatest improvements as far 
as the economising of labour in attention to stock is concerned 
has been made on Farm CA. When first we got in touch with 
the farm some three years ago the implements and machinery 
certainly needed bringing up to date. The engine used for 
grinding was a beam engine dated 1808, with a fly wheel 
12 feet in diameter. The boiler—fitted with no tub<*s—was 
21 feet in length. The extravagance of the fuel conMimption 
can be gauged from the fact that it was always necessary to start 
getting up steam the day before it was intended to use the 
engine for grinding. The grinding was done between millstones ; 
there was no chaff cutter or root pulper or slicer on the premises, 
straw being fed long and roots fed whole; cake, however, was 
broken in a machine which had been devised and used for 
crushing bones in the days before bone meal and steamed bone 
flour were on the market. 

In May, 1921, the old engine and plant were scrapped and 
sold for £56 10s., the fly wheel of the engine having to be 
broken up with dynamite charges before it could be removed! 
A gas engine, root cleaner and pulper, chaffing machine, mill 
and cake crusher, with the necessary gearings, were purchased 
for £192 5s. 0d., and fixed by means of the labour on the farm 
at a total net cost of £307 6s. 2d. for engine, machinery, material 
and labour after allowing for the £56 10s. Od. received on the 
sale of the old plant. 
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While the improved system has not been long in operation, 
and it is perhaps early days to talk definitely of the economic 
advantages which have accrued, it may be stated that for the 
quarter ending 80th September, 1921, the gas consumed in 
running the engine amounted only to 1,100 cubic feet at a cost 
of 8s. 7d., and that while the labour bill in attending to the cows 
amounted in January, 1921, to Os. 5d. per cow per week, or 
rather more than OJd. per gallon, these costs at the \ resent 
time are certainly twenty-five per cent. ’ewer. 


THE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF COW-SHEDS, 
ir. 

COVKRKl) YARD AND MILKING HHKI) AT THE 

NATION A J j IN ST IT I T R VO K KESEA RCH IN 
DAI UN ! N G, HE \DIN<» 

Major D. I> O Ma rtK, D.S.O , M.C., F.K.I.B.A., 
N'mixtrfi oj Ayricitlturc nnd Fi^fcrits. 

The July number of this contained an article on the 

construction of modern cow-sheds, and though the -beds illustrated 
contained some n<>\ J teaiuu*>, iliev followed the traditional 
method of keeping and milking cows in one building. Through 
tlm courtesy oi the Hoard of the National Institute for Research 
m Dairying, and of Mr. Hull, of Messrs, (diaries Smith & Son, 
\ivhiteets to the Institute, it is possible in this number to 
describe and illustrate the plans of the new farm buildings 
which the Directors of the Institute are about to erect at ftliin- 
field, near Reading. The most interesting point in these plans 
is that the method about to be adopted by the Institute em¬ 
bodies another principle in cow keeping. The traditional cow¬ 
shed method is discarded in favour of the principle of keeping 
and feeding the herd in coxeied yards, milking being pel formed 
in a building erected solely for that pm pose. 

From the pinctical and structural point of view, this de¬ 
parture from tradition is of great interest and importance, 
'coming, as it does, at a time when the necessity for improved 
methods in the production of clean milk is being increasingly 
realised, and many farmers are anxious to know what steps 
*they can take to secure better conditions without undue capital 
expenditure. 
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Two points must, however, be borne in mind in connection 
with ibis scheme: (1) the fact that the method adopted is 
distinct in principle from the ordinary practice, and (2) that 
the peculiar needs of a Research Institute, where experiment 
and trial are the root factors, do not necessarily apply to 
ordinary commercial farming. Nevertheless, the plans offer 
some food for thought, and to those who own extensive but 
out-of-date and inadequate buildings, the suggestion may be 
of value that improvement for commercial purposes could be 
inexpensively undertaken on similar lines to those deliberately 
adopted by the Institute authorities. 

There must be many farms where existing cow-sheds, no 
longer in conformity with modern ideas and methods of clean 
milk production, could be cheaply converted into milking 
sheds, and where, by the adaptation of an open yard into a 
co\ered yard somewhat on the lines of the plans shown, ample 
provision could he made for the accommodation of a consider¬ 
able herd of milking cows, and at less cost than building a 
modern cow-shod for the same number. 

Description of Plans.— Fig. 1 shows the general la wait of 
the existing and proposed new buildings. Tt may be said that 
the old farm buildings are typical of thousands throughout the 
country, and though, at the present time, it is found possible 
to produce Grade A milk, it is doubtful if, under the physical 
conditions obtaining, it would be a commercial possibility, 
winter and summer, day in and day out, were it not for the 
never-failing vigilance and care of the Institute staff. 

The fact that it is possible to produce Grade A milk under 
the existing conditions is a clear indication that it is the human 
element which is the most important factor, and that it. is not 
elaborate or costly buildings alone which produce the desired 
results. 

Reference to the site plan shows the relationship of the 
various new buildings, hatched in on the plan, from which 
it will be seen that these comprise a large farm steading, a 
milking shed, lavatories and cloak rooms, and a dairy. The 
new animal house and the other Institute buildings do not 
come within the range of the present article, which is intended 
rather to emphasise the principle adopted and call attention to 
the fact that such principles might be applied to existing build¬ 
ings with comparatively little expense. 

Vis. 8 shows the plan and general distribution of the main- 
farm buildings, which in effect follow the traditional arrange- 



Fia. 1.--The National Institute lor Research in Daining, University College. Reading 

Block Plan. 



MILKING SHED PLAN 


SCALE OF FEET 


Fig. 2.—Plan and Section o£ Milking Shed. 









SECTION AA 


Fig. 4.—Section thiougli line A A on Fi<, r . ,‘i. 
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meiit, being grouped round the three sides of a square with 
the big covered yard in the centre. 

To the north-west is placed the barn range, a brick-built and 
slated building, arranged for the concentration, preparation, 
and easy distribution of fodder of all kinds. The planning and 
arrangement of this building are practically normal, and call 
for no particular comment save that the upper floor will be 
constructed of fire-resisting materials with a grano paving 
finish. One of the distinguishing features of the plan is the 
covered cartway connecting the main range with the covered 
yard and stock sheds. The roof of this eartwav, the stock 
boxes, and covered yard will he constructed in creosoted timber 
framing with felted roofs, as it is considered that these build¬ 
ings thus constructed are more readily adaptable to meet chang¬ 
ing conditions or the special needs of experimental work, as 
well as being less costly to erect. 

The covered yard is for the special purposes of experimental 
feeding and recording, divided into 3 equal portions each 
designed to accommodate 10 cows. 

Mangers and standings for the 30 cows are placed imme¬ 
diately abutting upon the covered cartway and in close proxi¬ 
mity to the administrative range, thus allowing for the most 
labour-saving means of attendance upon the animals. A post 
and movable rail fence separates the standings from the 
remainder of the covered yard. 

The covered yard is roofed by means of Belfast truss prin¬ 
cipals at 12-foot centres with a clear span of 35 feet. The 
containing fence on the south side is placed 14 feet beyond the 
span of the roof, thus allowing some open yard area where 
stock can obtain full advantage from the sun. The floor of the 
yards will be of fi-in. rammed chalk. 

The boxes on the south side have boon designed with the 
intention of ultimate conversion to double cowstandings by 
the addition of another hay to the main Belfast truss roof, 
which is extended on this side to include the range of boxes. 
On the opposite side, to the north, a low span-roof building 
contains 2 boxes and a number of calf pens. 

Drainage from the standings and covered yard is collected 
in a manure tank. 

Thus it will be seen that the general arrangement of the 
buildings themselves is quite on traditional lines, save that 
it is perhaps more usual to find a central range separating 
covered or open yards. Tn such a case, were conversion 
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required, it mi{>ht he possible to sacrifice the central range 
entirely, and convert the whole space between the flank ranges 
into a covered yard. The provision of a cartway on the south 
side of the barn range might be achieved in many cases by 
continuing the slope of the main north range roof where the 
range is a lofty budding, as is so often the ease. 

It is only possible to suggest the main lines of such a con¬ 
version, hut to anyone familiar with farm buildings the possi¬ 
bilities of following the general principles exemplified in these 
plans will he obvious. 

The Milking Shed .—The site plan shows the milking she;!, 
shown in Fig. 2, placed to the east of the main buildings. 
This shed has accommodation for 20 cows, and will be built 
in brick with grano floor, cemented walls and reinforced con¬ 
crete slabbed roof, so that the whole building may be hosed 
down. 

As cows will only be there for the short period of milking, 
the cubical content is of little importance and hence the shed 
has been designed on the most economical lines, so far as 
size is concerned. A narrow feeding passage 2 ft. wide is 
provided to facilitate the rapid placing of the cake or other 
foodstuffs consumed by the cows during milking. At the end 
nearest the dairy, provision has been made for a changing room 
with lavatory basin and n W.C. with external access from the 
covered way connecting the dairy and milking shed. A small 
pail room with a sink entered direct from the covered w r ay and 
milking shed is also provided. Th rt milk will be taken from 
the milking shed to the platform and poured into a receiver 
outside the cooling room of the dairy. 

For general convenience the plan is hard to improve, and it 
is hoped that its publication will be of interest, not only to 
those who are considering the possibility of making alterations 
to their own buildings, but also to all who are interested in 
the progress of scientific farming, and particularly in the work 
which the National Institute for "Research in T)airving is doing. 

A future article will deal with tin great advance in the 
production of clean milk which is being made in the Beading 
district under the guidance of the Institute. 
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THE BRITISH FRIESIAN. 

Geokge Hobson. 

Many of our native breeds of cattle were influenced by importa¬ 
tions of Dutch stock, particularly during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and large numbers of black-and-white Dutch cows 
were imported in the 19th century, especially in the 'seventies 
and the 'eighties. They were distributed chiefly over the counties 
on the east coasts of England and Scotland, although the best 
herds were probably preserved in other districts. With the 
passing of the Act prohibiting the importation of live cattle except 
for purposes of immediate slaughter, further landing was stopped. 
The breed, however, was not allowed to become extinct, and in 
1909 a society was formed with the object of developing it and 
fostering its interests. The society was permitted in 1914 to 
obtain an infusion from Holland of much needed new blood: and 
the subsequent rapid progress of the breed is remarkable in the 
hMorv of pedigree live stock. In 1911 the membership of the 
society was not more than 50. In 1922 the membership of the 
British Friesian Cattle Society is 1,950 or nearly forty times 
greater than ten years previously. 

British Friesian cattle are similar to, if not so wonderfully 
uniform in breed character as, the world-famed Friesians of the 
Netherlands, and to the equally noted Holstein-Friesians of 
America, where this race holds all world's records for milk and 
butter production. 

Improvers of the Breed. —Although much of the wonderful 
improvement in the conformation, symmetry and breed character 
of British Friesians is directly due to the influence of the 
animals imported from Holland in 1914, the work of the few 
breeders who practically prevented the extinction of this valuable 
variety of stock was of incalculable benefit, and the animals bred 
by, and descended from the strains owned by, these early pioneers 
have supplied the large majority of the numerous 2,000 gallon 
cows of the breed. Mr. John Twentvman, of Hawkrigg in 
Cumberland, developed a good herd in the latter years of last 
century, and from Hawkrigg went the cows that founded the 
well-known Colton herd of Mr. Hugh Brown. Two of the 
Hawkrigg bulls, Boyal Duke and his son Hedges Hawkrigg Duke, 
proved two of the strongest pillars of the first Herd Books and 
two of the best and most impressive bulls in the breed. After 
twenty years the influence of Boyal Duke in leaving big animals 
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and exceptional milkers can be traced in his descendants. 
Another early herd that proved of great assistance to pioneers 
was that of Earl Egerton of Tatton, who bred Hedges Tatton 
King, a bull used by Mr. Hugh Brown, of Colton, and by his 
brother, Mr. John Brown, of Hertford (later of St. Albans). 
After the ITawkrigg and Tatton herds had been dispersed, the 
breed w<i^ preserved b\ these two brothers, who developed the 
Colton and Hedges herds, the latter still in existence, to make 
history for the black-and-white cattle. 

General Appearance. —British Friesian cattle are large in 
frame; they are of true milking type; and 'hey possess the 
characteristics of dual-purpose rattle, rapidly putting on flesh 
when dry. The predominant colours are black and white, in 
about equal proportions. The colours must be very sharply 
defined, with very distinct patches. The head is long, and should 
be fine, with width between the eyes and at tic 1 muzzle. The 
horns are fine, curving inwards and keeping level with the poll; 
the neck is clean cut, fairly slender, but not too long; the chest 
is deep, with great thickness through the heart; the withers 
fine; the coupling long, and the belly low' and exceptionally 
capacious, width and strength at the loins and a great spring of 
rib are essentials to allow for a tremendous barrel; the hind¬ 
quarters arc broad, long and level, with greater width at the 
tail-head arid through the thurls than in any other breed; the 
buttock is wide and flat; and the legs straight and strong. 

Characteristics of the Breed. —Milk Production .—The out¬ 
standing recommendation of the breed is the extent to which 
the milk-producing properties have been and can be developed. 
Having been carefully and specially bred in Holland for 
centuries, the breed has the constitution to stand the strain 
of phenomena] production, the capacity to transmute 
large quantities of rough food into valuable merchandise 
and the ability to reproduce heavy yielders. The reports 
of the official milk-recording societies operating throughout the 
year under the control of the Ministry of Agriculture furnish 
ample proof of the value of the breed for milk yield. For two 
years in succession the Government’s Annual Register of Dairy 
Cows has shown the eight heaviest yielders to be of the British 
Friesian breed, and in the matter of herd averages the breed 
has also led the way. Rome idea of the progress made by 
this breed may be gathered from the fact that the first British 
cow to yield 2,000 gallons of milk in one year appeared early 
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in the year 1918, and the second late in 1919, At the time of 
writing the number of British cows with 2,000 gallon yields is 
52, of which number all but 4 are British Friesians. The highest 
yield to date givon by any pedigree cow is that of Kirkhill Flo 
3rd, this cow having produced 2,602 gallons in 365 days, her 
butter fat percentage averaging 4.8 Such progress raises the 
hope that before long the production records of America and 
Canada, where at least 25 cows have yields better than 3,000 


gallons in the year, may be reached. 

The best 

British Friesian 

production figures are the following 

:— 


Kirkhill Flo 3rd . 

2.602 gal. in 

365 days. 

Colton Secret 3rd 

2,524 

365 „ 

Osinaston Jenny 

2,427 „ „ 

36)5 ,, 

Lothian Oladys ... . . 

*,417 „ „ 

36)5 „ 

F.ske Hetty 

2,413 „ ., 

36)5 

Brook side Cohint ha 

2,368 „ 

36,5 „ 

Wiggiiigton Geraldine ... 

2,311 „ 

36)5 „ 

Kingswood Myrtle 

2,283 „ 

3»5 ,, 

St an Held Doirit ... 

2,268 ., ,, 

365 .. 

Southill Countess 

2,243 „ 

365 „ 

Hedges (imported) Fronkje 3nL 

2,226 „ 

341 „ 

Hnrhess Wildrow 

2,210 

365 

Bereles Cynthia... 

2,216 „ „ 

36)5 

West wood Alexandra ... 

2,207 

36)5 

At one time the opinion was held that any 

cow could only 


give Mich a phenomenal yield of milk on one occasion, and then 
only if she was kept free from the bull for many months, but 
experience is showing that both these ideas must- be modified, 
as several cows have given 2,000 gallons twice in successive 
years, and others promise to do so and to calve again within 
the year. 

Butter Production .—Attention must be called to the fact that 
five cows of the breed are calculated to have produced the 
equivalent of over 1,000 lb. of butter in one year. The follow¬ 
ing is a list of the breed’s best butter producers:— 



lb. 


lb. 

Kirkhill Flo 3rd . 

1,316 

Hedges (imported) Fronkje 3rd 

942 

Stanfield Dorrit . 

1,227 

Kings wood Myrtle ... 

940 

Fillongley Abbotts Queen ... 

1,003 

Eske Hetty . 

936 

Beccles Cynthia . 

1,059 

Hedges Mors Rose ... 

931 

Colton Secret 3rd . 

1,001 

Blackmore Snowdrop 3rd 

931 


From the above it will be gathered how great are the 
possibilities of the breed for butter production, as the smaller 
daily percentage figure is more than counterbalanced by the 
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greater production of butter-fat consequent upon the greater 
yield. 

Dual Purpose Value .—These cattle are large framed, and their 
ability to put on flesh, especially when dry, is a special recom¬ 
mendation, as more milk and no less beef in a herd find favour 
with the majority of farmers. Steers of the breed grow to a 
great weight and make first quality beef, and it may be men¬ 
tioned that a pure bred steer was the Champion Farmers' Boast 
exhibited at the Norwich Fat Stock Show in 1921, and that a 
steer sent to the Smithfield Club Show, 1921, was the heaviest 
beast of its age on exhibition. 

Herd Book. —Ten volumes of the Hord Book have now been 
published, the last containing entries of no less than 1.408 bulls 
and 8,599 heifers, all of which were born and registered for 
entry in 1920. A recent census taken by the breed society 
showed that the number of registered animals in the possession 
of Members of the Society in the United Kingdom approximated 
20 , 000 . 

Prices Realised. —In the year 1921, 2,308 lots were sold at 
public auction for an average price of £124 2s. 9d., while in 
the previous year 2.088 lots realised an average price of 
£167 10s. Od. The highest prices were obtained in 1919, when 
1,898 lots were sold for an average price of £174 5s. 5d. In 
1911, the highest price given for an animal at public auction 
was £53 11s. 0d., and in 1915, 840 lots were sold for an 
average of £89 5s. 2d. The present strength of the breed is 
indicated bv these figures, although of course the value of all 
classes of stock has risen considerably since 1915. 

Owing to the long interval between the closing of the ports 
to live Dutch cattle and the formation of a Society to establish 
a Herd Book, the characteristics of the breed were impaired to 
such an extent that fresh blood became necessary. This was 
obtained from Holland in 1914, the animals imported being 
highlv successful in improving breed type, symmetry and 
quality—in fact, in making the modern British Friesian breed. 
Another consignment, this time from South Africa, was 
obtained in 1922, when the 88 imported lots sold at auction for 
an average price of £1,242 15s. lOd. These two importations 
would seem to be completely justified, in the first case by the 
successful results obtained in herds, and in the latter by the 
very high prices paid for the South African Frieslands. 
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THE GRADING AND SIZING OF 
APPLES. 

J. TvBNBI’LL, 

Ministry oj Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Whatever opinion may be held as to the best package for 
marketing apples, it is generally agreed that better grading and 
packing are necessary. Good methods of packing have fre¬ 
quently been described, but little has been said about grading 
methods. Some confusion is caused because the word grading 
is used indiscriminately to mean sorting for quality or sorting 
for size. It would greatly simplify discussion if the* latter were 
described as sizing and the use of the word grading were limited 
to grading for quality. 

Grading (lor Quality) must be done by eve, as. at present 
at any rate, no machine can tell the difference between green 
and red apples, or between clean and blemished fruit. There are 
two occasions on which it is convenient to grade—the first at 
the time of picking and the second at the time of packing—and 
advantage should be taken of both. 

It is always good practice for a certain amount of grading to 
be done at the time of picking. Objection is taken to this on 
the ground that pickers are incapable of distinguishing between 
clean and blemished fruit. Such pickers should never be em¬ 
ployed, as they will ruin the fruit in any ease. It may not 
show for a few' days perhaps, but the damage will be there. The 
pickers should collect only sound fruit reasonably free from 
blemishes. All seriously blemished fruit, jam apples, scrumps, 
and mummies should therefore be dropped on the ground near 
the foot of the tree. Care should be taken to see that the mum¬ 
mies are buried or burned. The others should be picked up and 
used or marketed as soon as possible. 

When the crop is reasonably clean and is being marketed 
direct from the tree in wickers or half-barrels, it is usually 
graded and sized by hand by the packer, who phuvs the fruit 
directly into the proper packages. When the bulk of the fruit 
is of one grade and size, the packer can run it through his hands 
into the baskets, picking out the other grades and sizes as he 
does so. When, however, there is a large bulk of two or more 
grades or sizes, it is better to run the fruit carefully on to a 
sorting table and pack from that. (A sorting table is simply a 
small table with a top of stout canvas instead of wood.l 
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When the fruit cannot be packed direct from the pickers* 
baskets, because it is being marketed in boxes, or has to go into 
store, or for any other reason, there are several appliances which 
may provo useful. Circumstances have forced the Western 
American growers to be pioneers in this respect, and it may prove 
of value to consider their practices. The remark is sometimes 
heard that just when the British grower is endeavouring to im¬ 
prove his standard, the American grower is slacking off—as evi¬ 
denced by the shipments of the past season. That is, however, 
an entirely erroneous idea, which has arisen because the Ameri¬ 
can used to send us his best grades, but now keeps them at home 
and sends us the inferior grades. 

Estimates as to the extent to which different methods are in 
use appear in a recent publication of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture/ These deal chiefly with central packing houses, 
that is packing houses which are operated either by the growers 
co-operatively or by individuals for profit. In passing, it may 
be observed that in 191G it was estimated that a quarter of the 
crop was dealt with in such houses. In 1919 the proportion had 
risen to a half, and it is now probably still greater. This remark¬ 
able development gives considerable food for thought to the home 
grower, although it must be borne in mind that the circumstances 
in this country are not quite the same. 

Methods of Grading and Sizing. —There are in common use 
three methods by which the fruit is graded and sized :— 

(1) Entirely by hand. 

(2) Mechanical aids to hand grading. 

(8) Sizing machines. 

(1) The first requires little capital outlay, and is favoured by 
the small grower, but experienced and careful packers are essen¬ 
tial. The equipment consists of a canvas-topped packing table 
2G in. wide and 80 in. high with division boards every 30 in. 
to separate the different grades. On one side is the sorting table, 
20 in. by 30 in., and the packer’s stand at the other side. 

The fruit is poured carefully on to the sorting table, and the 
different grades (by quality, all sizes together), are picked out 
by hand and placed in their proper divisions on the packing 
table. The packer standing at the other side of the table sizes 
the fruit as he is packing it. If the crop is fairly clean one sorter 
can keep up with one packer, but if it is not, more sorters will 
be required than packers. When this method is adopted for 
packing into boxes, the packer will require a rest designed to 
hold three or four boxes, so as to clear up most of the sizes. 

* Purine i'm’ Bulletin—1204. North-western Apple Packing Houses. 
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A is a table tm to winch the ungraded fruit is poured, with 
sides 8 in. high to prevent it. rolling off. B is a basket or box 
for receiving blemished fruit, and 0 are trays (sloping slightly 
away from At for receiving the different sizes of unblemished 
fruit, and 1) are caps m the front side of A of widths suitable 
for ganging tin* fruit to the different sizes required. Tlie table 
and travs should he made of canvas on framework and the sizing 
gaps should he lined with felt. The sorter would stand behind 
the table A with the ungraded apples in front of him. He 
would sort the blemished apples into the box P. and try the un¬ 
blemished apple* against the gaps I>, allowing them to run 
through into the uavs (' when they would just go through. 
The packer would have a box on a rest at the further end of eieh 
trav. What promises to he a considerable improvement upon 
this method is being tried by officers of the Ministry and, if 
the results proto satisfactory, will he made public later. 
Some such arrangement would appear suitable for handling 
a small crop, but where packing on a large scale is to be under¬ 
taken, consideration should be given to the American machines. 
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METEOROLOGY AND AGRICULTURE. 

Towards the close of 1920 the Agricultural Research Council 
appointed a Committee to consider the data now furnished by 
the Meteorological Office, to suggest what further data if any 
might seem desirable, and to make recommendations as to the 
fuller use of the information available in the development of 
agriculture and fisheries. The Committee's report, which has 
been adopted by the Council, is (with the exception of the 
sections relating to fisheries and international organisation of 
agricultural meteorology) summarised below.* 

There are three ways in which the Meteorological Office assists 
agriculture, first by providing information as to prevailing or 
recently prevailing weather, secondly hv bluing forecasts of 
weather to be expected, and thirdly, by research. 

Forecasts and Reports for Farmers.— To the practical farmer 
the second of these methods of assistance is of most importance. 
Charts are drawn four times daily at intervals of about six hours, 
and issued with reports and forecasts. The (> p.m. chart appears 
in next day’s morning papers while some of the evening papers 
publish a forecast for the following day based on the 1 p.m. 
chart. The Daily Weather Report, containing a copy of the 
7 a.m. chart together with observations, and giving forecasts 
for the 24 hours beginning at 8 p.m., is issued at noon. Further, 
the Air Ministry issues by wireless twice daily, a general state¬ 
ment of the weather conditions and a forecast for the British 
Isles. In addition wireless report? giving weather observations 
made only one hour previously at 17 stations in the British Isles 
are sent out four times in the twenty-four hours in a code to 
which a key is published.! 

Special agricultural forecasts are also issued by telegraph at 
a small charge. These include regular daily forecasts and notifi¬ 
cations of expected spells of settled weather. 

* The Constitution of the Committee was as follows : Sir Thomas 
Middleton, K.B.E., C.B., LL.D. ( Chairman ), Mr. J. 0. Borley, Mr. R. A. 
FUlier, Mr. J. C. F. Fryer, Mr. R. H. Hooker, Prof. F. Keeble, Mr. H. G. 
Richardson, Sir Napier Shaw, Dr. G. C. Simpson ; Mr. W. It. Black, Secretary. 
A copy of the full report can he obtained on application to the Secretary of 
the Meteorological Committee, Ministry of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 1. 

t A pamphlet giving detailed information regarding the use of these 
wireless messages for agricultural purposes may be obtained from the Air 
Ministry, Adastral House. Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, from whom information 
as to telegraphic forecasts may also be obtained. 
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Of the two remaining forms of assistance referred to above, 
the records given in the weekly and monthly weather reports, 
together with the summaries which appear in appendices, cover 
such data as temperature (at several stations, ground temperature 
and temperatures of the earth at depths of one and four feet 
are recorded), rainfall, sunshine and wind; and deviations from 
the normal are, where possible, noted. To the more scientific 
agriculturist who may wish to correlate some phenomenon in the 
growth or health of crops with weather conditions such informa¬ 
tion, together with the weekly, monthly and quarterly averages 
given in the Book of Normals, is of obvious value. The Book 
of Normals is issued in three sections: the fourth, not yet pub¬ 
lished, will give for selected stations the means and extremes of 
temperature in greater detail, and also the frequency of days of 
gale, frost, snow, snow-lying and hail. 

The Meteorological Office has not hitherto been in a position 
to accomplish much direct research in agricultural meteorology. 
8ir Napier Shaw lias, however, carried nut several studies, which 
have been published in the Proceedings of the Poyul Society, 
on the influence 1 of rainfall on, and periodicity in, the yield of 
wheat, and the ComputerV Handbook, issued by the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office, contains* in Section V. part 3. a number of sum¬ 
maries of papers dealing with the connection between weather 
and crops. 

As regards the needs of the practical farmer the Committee 
is not of opinion that more could be done at present than is being 
clone; there is no doubt that as and when the progress of science 
shall render it possible, the Meteorological Office will enlarge 
the assistance given. 

Research* —The research worker is in a different category, and 
while it is scarcely to be expected that his specialised and detailed 
requirements could be anticipated by published records, every 
assistance possible, will, the Committee is assured, be afforded 
him by the Meteorological Office. 

One special department of such research, to which the Com¬ 
mittee gave special consideration, was that of plant pathology. 
Work already done points to a distinct relation between weather 
and insect and fungus pests. Potato Blight, for instance, and 
Corky Scab are associated with wet, mildews with dry summers. 
Unfortunately the biologists’ records are as yet very inferior in 
statistical accuracy to those of the meteorologist. Until, there¬ 
fore, a sound statistical method has been elaborated for recording 
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the incidence of plant pests, the existing data as to temperature, 
rainfall, sunshine and humidity are sufficient for all general 
needs. 

The question of humidity (humidity of the air irrespective of 
rainfall), is, however, of importance, as there would appear to 
be no doubt that it has an important bearing on the growth of 
crops, on insect and fungus attacks and possibly, at times, on 
the health of live stock. Yet, in the absence at present of definite 
data, it is impossible to say what types of observations—relative 
or absolute humidity, dew-point, or readings of the wet-bulb 
thermometer—would be of most use to agriculturists. 

Hourly values and normals for relative humidity are available 
at four Observatories, but at climatological stations readings are 
taken twice or at most three times daily, and normals are not 
issued by the Meteorological Office. Fluctuations in humidity 
are rapid, records would vary widely at different times of observa - 
tion, and no satisfactory daily mean could be calculated. If, 
however, an agricultural investigator, desirous of obtaining 
humidity normals for any of the stations mentioned in Table IV 
of the monthly Weather Report, would specify the type of 
humidity required the Meteorological Office would endeavour to 
supply them. It may be pointed out. that a supplement to the 
Daily Weather Report contains a useful table of ihe frequency of 
minima of surface humidity between fixed limits. 

The Committee is of opinion that additional knowledge of the 
frequency of occurrence of humidity of different values is re¬ 
quired : and recommends that special attention should he directed 
to this subject. Humidity records, unless they are continuous, 
would be of little use to the agriculturist: if, however, self- 
recording hygrometers were provided at stations for which 
records are required, and the total number of hours during which 
the humidity exceeded, or fell below, given percentages were 
recorded, the Committee thinks it likely that definite relation¬ 
ships between humidity and the growth and health of crops (or 
the incidence of diseases) could be established. 

Hitherto, in this country, but little use has been made by 
agricultural science of the observations and records provided by 
the meteorologist. Abroad the position is different. 

In the United States much attention has been given to a study 
of weather in relation to crops during the past ten or fifteen 
years. In Russia, before the war, an extensive series of agro- 
meteorological stations had been developed; while recently sta¬ 
tions on the Russian plan have been established in Italy. The 
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lack of parallel work in our own country may partly be accounted 
for by the great expansion of studies in other subjects in the 
past twenty years. 

These other studies have taken up the whole time of the 
investigators for whom provision has been made under the re¬ 
search and educational schemes hitherto adopted in this country. 
In part, too, the study of weather has received little attention 
from agriculturists because of tho nature of our special problems. 

In our insular climate the influence of weather is less sharply 
defined than in continental areas; and relationships there obvious 
enough, are here apt to be overlooked. Ideal seasons for wheat, 
for example, might be indicated in the Middle West of North 
America or in Russia; but here we find the crop sometimes equally 
well suited by very different types of weather. 

Suggestions for Further Investigations.— Although the 
general character of our climate may free our harvests from catas¬ 
trophes, except at long intervals of time, and tho fickleness of 
our weather may make the interpretation of its effects on our 
crops an elusive study, agriculturists cannot afford to continue 
to neglect the opportunity for investigation which advances in 
meteorology have placed at their disposal, and the Committee is 
of opinion that studies of the folowing three types should now 
be encouraged. 

00 Studies ni I lie lehitinnslnp between wo.dher and harvests ui 
varmuH distorts on similar Inn*** to those followed l>\ Mi. R. II. Hooker.* 
Sik h studies, foi \\ Inch much material already exists in weather ami crop 
reports, might lead to the dwovcrv of correlations suflieionth well 
marked to he o! practical assistance in forecasting; future fields. 

{b) As a lieu ssaiy prelimimu> to such studies, more complete records 
will he reijuiieci as to the state ot imps in ditleient distiiets at different 
stages of their growth, with special reference to the effect of weather. 

It is suggested that observations should be made at specified 
experimental stations and that the Ministry should arrange for 
the collation and preservation of these “ crop-weather ” records. 

(c) If in future we are able to draw conclusions respecting the yield 
in particular seasons from the weather records, we must have much more 
precise itiionnation as to what constitutes an optimum sequence (if each 
eloinent of weathei for a particular crop and locality. 

At present we use accumulated temperature over 42° F. as 
an index of conditions favourable to vegetation; but accumulated 
temperature by itself is not enough. American studies have 

,. Corroiation of the Weather ami Crops. Jour. Roy. StatTsoc. 

Vol. LXX. Ft. 1., Mar. 1907. 
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shown how very rapidly the rate of growth of maize falls off 
above a certain temperature. Until we have similar information 
for such crops as the oat and the swede, which are often injured 
by heat, we are not able to interpret the effects of temperature 
records. 

It is the same with rainfall. In certain parts of the country 
the average weekly rainfall is believed to be near an optimum 
for oats, but it is not known exactly how near in any particular 
locality. In East Anglia, for instance, as Mr. Hooker has shown, 
the spring rainfall is below the optimum, so that there is a 
marked positive correlation between rainfall and yield from the 
18th to the 28th week in each year. No similar correlation has 
been found in Scotland, presumably because there the average 
rainfall is near the optimum. 

There is need of a .study of the requirements of 
various crops as regards water, temperature and sunshine. 
Such study must include comparative investigation of 
soils. It is not enough to ascertain the quantity of water which 
a plant will require in the normal temperature and sunshine of 
a given district: we must also know what quantity of water 
typical soils, differently cultivated, can provide. Such informa¬ 
tion has hitherto only been available from the Ttoiliumsted drain 
gauges; new that these have also boon installed in Aberdeen data 
from a new’ district will bo available. 

The Committee is convinced that a scheme of observations and 
records, such as is outlined above, would greatly increase the 
general interest in the question. For practical farmers it would 
have an effect comparable to that of a sound system of book¬ 
keeping on the financial side of their calling—the effect of co¬ 
ordinating and articulating the very considerable fund of 
knowledge of weather and crops, which, though vaguely and 
almost unconsciously, is already theirs. 

****** 

TRIALS OF NEW VARIETIES OF 
CEREALS. 

PATCT II. 

E. S. Beaven, 

Member of Council, National Institute of Agricultural Botany. 

Part I of this Paper dealt with the subject of variety testing 
in eoneral and the present part deals with a method designed 
to reduce the probable error of the results of trials of new races. 
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“ Hall-Drill-Strip ” Method.— Every new race under test is 
separately compared either with an established “ standard ” 
race, or with a local race of the same cereal, or with both, 
hereinafter in either case called the “ control.” The seed used 
for all the plots at any station should have been grown and 
harvested under equal conditions. 

The new race and a control race are each grown on ten or 
more alternating strips of about 1 /20th acre per strip—as 
shown below—where “ A ” represents the new race and “ C ” 
the control. 
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Fio. 1.—Showing Half-drill Strips 


Drilling. —The width of each “ variety strip ” will be that 
of the drill employed for seeding. If, as is generally the case 
with corn-drills, the coulters are an odd number (either 13 or 
15 at 7 to 8 in. apart), the centre coulter is put out of 
action, as is easily done with any make of corn-drill. In the 
centre of the seed-box a partition is placed: most corn-drills 
are constructed with a centre partition. One compartment of 
the seed-box is filled with seed of the control and the other 
with seed of the new race. 
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The effect is that after each “ turn ” of the drill, two half¬ 
drill-strips of the same race are seeded alongside, so that when 
the drill has made 21 “ turns ” there are 10 drill-wide-strips 
(20 half-drill-strips) of each race and two half-drill-strips— one 
at each end of the series. The produce of the two half-drill- 
strips first drilled at the edge of the field is excluded from the 
experiment and therefore the weighed produce will be that of 
20 half-drill-stripy or half an acre of each race. If the series 
consists of only one race and a control, it will be best to drill 
22 drill-strips and exclude one full drill-strip (two half-drill- 
strips) at each end of the series. 

It is necessary that the coulters of the drill should be at 
precisely equal distances apart, except the two on either side 
of the centre, where, in the case of a drill w r ith an odd number, 
one has been put out of action. It is necessary, therefore, to 
use a drill in which the distances apart of the coulters are 
adjustable. It is convenient to have something more than a 
row-space along the lines separating the two races, i.e., in the 
centre of the drill, but it is imperative that the “ over-all 99 
width of the two half-drill-strips should be precisely equal, so 
that each race gets an equal area. It is also very necessary 
that all the coulters should deliver the seed at equal depths. 
The two halves of the drill should in fact be alike in all 
respects. 

The drill should be fitted with a good steerage and the first 
“ turn ” should he driven on a marked out line. At each 
successive turn it should be so driven as to give a uniform 
space in the line of the wheel-tracks which will be the centre 
line of each variety strip, dividing each such strip into two 
equal half-drill-sfrips. This space should be equal to that in 
the centre of the drill separating the two races. The effect 
will be to give each half-drill-strip an equal area with some¬ 
thing more than a row-space in the centre of each variety 
strip, and a similar space between each variety strip; all the 
spaces being uniform in width. This arrangement is necessary 
in order to facilitate separation of the races at harvest. 

The diagram below shows that with a 18-coulter drill using 
12 coulters 7 in. apart, and with 12-in. spaces between 
the half-drill-strips, the width actually seeded including spaces 
is 47 in. for each hnlf-drill-strip. The length required to 
give 1/40 acre per half-drill-strip is therefore in this case 
278 ft. If less or more coulters are used the length will be 
correspondingly altered. 
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The above is the length of the strips to be harvested. The 
lengths to be drilled should be about 9 ft. more, because it is 
not possible to start and stop the drill exactly on a line, and 
also the ends must be trimmed to a straight line across the 
strips before harvest. Obviously, the precise areas seeded are 
not important pro\ idrd they are equal and accurately measured. 
The produce can then be corrected to yields per acre after 
threshing. 

Where the shape of the field is such that strips of twice the 
above length are more convenient, half the above number of 
strips of each race may bo sown. In this case the length 
should be somewhat more than doubled and a space of about 
10 ft. cut out across the middle of the strips in order to make 
two sets of 10 half-drill-strips of each race. The full length to 
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be drilled allowing for this space and for trimming the ends 
will 1 e about 580 ft. in the case of a 18-eouiter drill with 12 
coulters working. 

Where, as is frequently the case, it is found impossible to 
avoid placing the trial on land which has been differently 
cropped or manured in previous years, the strips should, if 
possible, cross the lines marking the different soil conditions 
rather than run parallel with them. If possible, the longi¬ 
tudinal direction of the strips should he north and south, or 
as nearly so as the shape of the field admits. 

It will be noted that one acre is required for each race when 
only one control is used, and two acres for each race when two 
contiols are used, because in the case of two control races the 
experiment is duplicated in every respect by the addition of the 
second control race. 

Drilling will be found to lie much less complicated than 
would appear from the above directions. Once the drill has 
been adjusted this goes forward as rapidly as with ordinary 
drilling. It is quite possible to drill 6 or 8 acres, viz., 6 or 8 
separate yield trials in one day if the drill is made ready the 
day before and if the superintendent is familiar with 
the method, and has two or three intelligent helpers, 
one of whom must be an expert drillsman. A good deal of 
time is occupied in cleaning out the drill (or half the drill 
where the same control is used for several new races), but 
no more than when single half-acre plots of each race are 
drilled. The cleaning out is much more easily done with a 
drill of the Massey-IIarris forced-feed type than with a cup- 
drill, but a “ steerage ” is very necessary. 

Cutting. —The method to be followed in cutting and in the 
subsequent operations will depend partly on the state of the 
crops at harvest time and partly on the degree of accuracy 
which is aimed at. 

\ source of systematic* error is introduced in all strip methods 
of comparison if there is “ interference ” of one race with 
another along the lines of separation. 

In the Warminster trials of 1920 and 1921 the two races 
compared were of very similar habit of growth— ro much so 
as to be almost indistinguishable at all stages, and it was 
obvious that there was no interference of one race with the 
other. The whole of the area drilled, excluding the first and 
last strip, was therefore harvested and weighed. 

Tn other cases, however, interference will often arise either 
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freai one race overtopping the other; or from lodging across the 
strips; or from a more active root-system of one race than of 
the other causing more vigorous growth of that race along 
each line of division. 

It will generally be necessary to make sure of eliminating 
this possible systematic error. This can be done by cutting out 
before harvest one row of each race along the lines of separa¬ 
tion. This will reduce the number of rows in each half-drill- 
strip and involve either an addition to the length of the strips 
or a correction of the figures to give yield per acre. The 
method of calculating the probable error of the experiment will 
not be affected. The additional labour wi 11 be fairly consider¬ 
able, but the work can be done well before harvest and will 
facilitate cutting and harvesting. 

K the two races ripen so nearly together that they may be 
cni on the same day, and if there is not much lodging, the 
cutting can be done with a “ side-delivery reaper ” or with a 
“ self-binder ” fitted with an adjustment to be referred to 
later. 

If the difference in time of ripening is only a few days, the 
early ripening race may be left standing till the later is ready 
for cutting, and in the case of barley this will generally be 
possible. If, however, the difference is so great that there 
would be any risk of “ shattering ” of the grain of the earlier 
race, the strip* must be cut by hand; also, obviously, if there 
is severe lodging hand-cutting is the only feasible plan. If 
the lodging is across the plots it may be necessary to go down 
the spaces between the balf-drill-widths with a stave and 
throw bark on either side the produce of each strip in order to 
make a clean separation immediately before cutting. 

The writer’s experience of the method has been only with 
barley and although the' straw was very heavy in both 1920 
and 1921 in neither year was there any difficulty in cutting 
with a “ side-delivery ” reaper. It is, no doubt, more likely to 
he necessary to cut by hand in the case of oats than of either 
wheat or barley. 

When the plots can he cut with a reaper or binder, if the 
drilling has been fairly straight, there will be no difficulty in 
driving the machine so as to cut each half-drill-strip separately. 
This is facilitated if a man walks behind the machine and 
warns the driver quickly if he is going astray. The driver 
should in any case avoid cutting into the next half strip, and 
if a few plants are left uncut these can be cut by hand and 
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added to the nearest sheaf before the machine comes round 
again. It will generally be best to cut only one way of the 
field for a reason which will appear later. 

Binding, —Whether the plots are cut by hand or by a reaper 
or by a self-binder, the sheaves of the two races must be kept 
rigidly distinct. The best plan is to use string of two different 
colours. If a binder is used, a loop of coloured string should 
be attached to each sheaf of one of the races, before the next 
turn of the binder. 

Field Weighing. —In 1920 and 1921 at Warminster the half¬ 
drill-strips of the two races under comparison were cut with 
a side-delivery reaper—each half-drill-strip separately—and in 
order to leave approximately the same amount of stubble on 
all the plots, so that the straw-weights as well as the grain- 
weights might be comparable, the strips were only cut in one 
direction. 

Machines of this type (now generally superseded by self- 
binders) have an advantage for this particular purpose:—They 
throw off two sheaves for each revolution of the rakes, and as 
the rakes are driven by the travelling wheel each two follow¬ 
ing sheaves represent the produce of equal areas. In 1921 the 
area corresponding to each two sheaves was within a negligible 
fraction equal to 1/500 acre. In this case, therefore, the 
effect was to split each of the two half-acres into about 250 
plots of equal size, and, obviously, it would be possible in such 
a case to repeat Hall and Mercer’s Rothamsted experiment and 
obtain not only the tota,l weight of both grain and straw 7 on the 
iwo half-acres, but also it would be possible to obtain the 
weight of grain and straw 7 on each 1/500 acre and by this means 
reduce the probable error of the comparison in respect of both 
grain and straw to probably a fraction of 1 per cent. This 
would, however, entail so much labour and supervision ns to be 
practically impossible for a series of plots, and, moreover, 
would be a “ work of supererogation.” What was done at 
Warminster arid w r hat is practical was as follows:—As soon as 
the sheaves had been tied with red and plain string respec¬ 
tively each sheaf was weighed. This was done on a Salter’s 
spring balance graduated to single ounces up to 20 pounds. A 
balance reading to tenths of pounds would be preferable in 
order to give a more simple record for statistical purposes. The 
balance may be suspended from a pole about 6 ft. long carried 
on the shoulders of two men, and the sheaves weighed two at 
a time in the order in which they are thrown off by the 
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machine. The balance should be fitted with a cradle on which 
the sheaves are placed. The weighing of 500 pairs of sheaves 
may be performed in about three hours by one assistant reading 
the weights; one entering them in a prepared book; a man 
lifting the sheaves on and off the scale; and two men carrying 
the balance. This operation is therefore feasible for a series of 
variety trials. 

A comparatively simple attachment has been devised for a 
self-binder in order to deliver sheaves corresponding to equal 
areas, instead of sheaves of approximately equal weights which 
is the present arrangement in all self-binders. 

If the strips have to be cut by hand, each half-drill-strip 
may, obviously, with little difficulty be divided into a number 
of equal plots, and the sheaves on each plot weighed. 

The only practical method of collecting the produce is to 
bulk all the “ 0 ” sheaves into one small stack and all the 
“ A ” sheaves into another; to thresh the stacks and weigh 
and record the grain and straw threshed from each stack. 

These figures for the total weights of grain and straw on 
half an acre of each race obviously give no indication of the 
probable error which attaches to them in the absence of any 
weighings of the produce of smaller areas, but a very close 
approximation to the probable error of these weights can be 
arrived at by a statistical treatment of the sheaf-weights. 

Tt- lias been found in repeated experiments that the ratio of 
grain to straw is constant within very narrow limits for the 
same race when grown under the conditions above described. 
It may therefore be safely assumed that the probable error 
of the total grain-weights of each rare is not appreciably 
greater than that of the average' total produce on a large 
number of small areas of each race. 

From the tabulation of results in a very large number of 
similar cases the writer finds that the probable error of the 
weight of grain is, in fact, less than that of the corresponding 
weights of grain plus straw. 

The ohiect of the half-drilbstrip method is to minimise the 
effect of divergencies in the conditions external to the plant, 
and there is no doubt whatever that this result is obtained. 
Tf the sheaf-weights are determined either for small areas like 
1 / 500 acre bv weighing pairs of sheaves, or even only for 1/40 
acre, half-drill-strips of each race, then the results can be stated 
in terms of (1) weight per acre of grain, (2) weight per acre 
of straw, (8) weight per acre of total produce, and (41 probable 
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error of the weight of the total produce as weighed in the field, 
and those figures will obviously be much more reliable than a 
mere statement of the weights of grain and straw on single 
plots without any indication of the probable error of the 
comparisons. 

Tim results which have been obtained indicate that, by the 
half-dri 11-strip method, the probable error of the difference be¬ 
tween the weights of grain of the two races may be reduced 
to about one-half of one per cent, as against something over 
five per cent, when single plots are compared. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the operations of drilling, 
cutting, binding, sheaf-weighing, harvesting, threshing and 
ultimate weighing of grain and straw require a very different 
type of supervision from that of ordinary agricultural operations 
and even from that required in field trials as they have usually 
been conducted, and also involve considerable extra cost. 

(As an example of the refuilta obtained by the method described above, 
the author has prepared a supplement to this article containing tables, with 
notes, showing in detail the results of an expeiiment at Warminster in 11*21 
in which a new race of barley was tested against a control race. The probable 
error of the results is discussed and their reliability compared with that of a 
trial with two single half-acre plots of two races. Any reader who is interested 
may obtain a copy of this supplement, post free, on application to the 
Ministry). 


WEATHER FORECASTS BY WIRELESS 
TELEPHONE. 

The following question was asked in the House of Commons 
on 28th June last:— 

Mr. L. Malone asked the Minister of Agriculture whether 
he is aware of the extent to which wireless telephony is being 
utilised in France to assist agriculture by broadcasting a weather 
bulletin twice daily from the national meteorological office; and 
whether any similar schemes are in contemplation for this 
country? 

Captain Guest (Air Ministry) replied as follows:—“ I have 
been asked to answer this question. Pending the result of 
inquiries which are being made, T have no information, other 
than that which has appeared in the Press, as to the French 
arrangements for issuing weather forecasts to agriculturists by 
wireless telephony. The feasibility of using wireless telephony 
for this purpose in this country is at present under consider*- 
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tion. 1 may say, however, that the Air Ministry issues daily 
by means of wireless telegraphy a number of weather reports 
which could be of considerable use to agriculturists, and with 
a view to meeting the case of agriculturists and others possess¬ 
ing, or about to instal wireless receiving apparatus, a pamphlet 
giving particulars regarding these messages and instructions as 
to their reception and utilisation has been prepared and will 
be issued in the course of a few days. In addition, the pre-War 
arrangement by which afternoon forecasts were issued during 
the harvest season w T as extended two years ago, so as to enable 
a farmer, on payment of the cost of telegraphing, to obtain 
a special forecast at any time which suited his individual need.” 

The Journal Officiel for the 29th June. 1922, contains a 
description of the system of distribution of weather forecasts 
by wireless telephone which is now being started in France. 
Three times daily the Eiffel Tower broadcasting station in 
Paris will send out a forecast of the weather for the same day 
and the next day. rormnnnes (roughly corresponding to urban 
or rural districts in this countr\) may instal at the public cost 
a receiving apparatus in a school, police station or at the home 
of some chosen person, and the messages, which will be re¬ 
ceded at fixed hours each day, will ho communicated in the 
distiiet by tlie ringing of a bell—no ringing if there is no 
change* of weather, three strokes to announce rain, six to 
announce fro-t, ten to announce storms or hail. The messages 
can he received by an extremely simple apparatus, the cost 
of which, including installation, is not expected to exceed 
200 francs (about £4 at the present rate of exchange! and the 
French Meteorological Office has prepared a pamphlet for those 
who wish to make the apparatus themselves. 

Vrrangements were made for the distribution of the forecasts 
to begin on the loth July. The messages will at present be 
received only within a distance of about 310 miles from Paris, 
hut arrangements are being considered for distributing the fore¬ 
casts in the rest of the country bv moans of district stations. 


REDUCTIONS IN RAILWAY FREIGHT 
CHARGES. 

The "Railway Cleanup House has issued a circular, dated 
19th July, indicating the reductions in Railway Rates for 
Traffic conveyed by merchandise trains, which become opera¬ 
tive on and from 1st August, 1922. The following extract from 
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the circular shows the nature 
affecting agricultural traffic :— 

Description of Merchandise , etc. 


1. Coal, Coke and Patent Fuel. 


3. Manure, packed, and lime, packed, 
in Class C, in loads ol 2 tons and 
upwards, when for use as Agii- 
euitural Manure in England and 
Wales and so consigned. 

5. Traffic in Cl as 4 ' C of t he G uncial 

Railway Classification othei rlian 
above. 

6. Traffic in Classes to 5 ot the 

General Railway Classification. 


8. Live Stock at Truck Kates. 


If Live Stock at Head Kates. 

10. Small Parcels (as delined in Part VI. 

of the Railway Rates and Charges 
Orders). 

11. Returned empties. 


and extent of the reductions 

Rates to he charged . 

The rates in operation on 14th January, 
1920 (except rates operating for 
specific periods, which periods 
have expiied since 14th Junuaiy, 
1920, or lates which are in force 
under terms of special agreements), 
with the nudci mentioned additions 
thereto. 

Percentage increase to he further 
ieduced from 75 per cent, to 00 per 
cent. 

Flat rate to he further reduced from 
3d. pel ton to 2d. per ton. Maximum 
addition to remain at 3s. f>d. per 
ton. (3s. per ton where now 
applicable to he retained.) 

Percentage increase to ionium at 
50 per cent. 

Flat iate to he reduced hum 9d. per 
ton to 4d. per ton. 

Percentage increase to be reduced 
from 1U0 per cent, to 75 per cent. 

Flat rate to ho reduced from 9<1. per 
ton to 4d. per ton. 

Percentage inciease to he reduced 
Horn 100 per cent, to 75 pet cent. 

Flat iate to he reduced iiurn Is. per 
ton to (id. pel ton. 

Percentage inciease to la* reduced 
from 100 pel cent, to 75 pci cent. 

Flat rate to he reduced from 2s. per 
truck ot part truck to Is. per truck 
or part truck, irrespective of 
distance. 

Percentage increase to lie induced 
from 100 per cent, to 75 per cent. 

Percentage increase to he reduced 
from 160 per cent, to 100 per cent. 

Percentage ncrcase to he reduced 
from 100 per cent, to 75 per cent. 
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LABOUR ORGANIZATION ON AN 
EAST MIDLANDS FARM. 

PAET n. 

Archibald Bridges, B.A. 

\ 

The Crop Rotation and the Distribution of Labour. —The 

study of labour organization on the farm would not be complete 
without a consideration of the distribution of the labour on the 
crops. The graphs Figs. 1 and 2 w ill have conveyed the essential 
requirements in the organization of labour on *he whole farm, 
especially in the relation of stock to arable and the part which 
“ granary ” and “ establishment ” work play in this organiza¬ 
tion. 

Fig. H shows the distribution of the manual and horse labour 
on the arable land for the 1918 crops, with the addition of the 
work necessary on the twenty-two acres of meadow hay. All 
work performed from the beginning of cultivation of each crop 
until it was cleared off the ground is shown. It should be noted 
that, in the ease of mangolds no work appears after clamping. 
The subsequent work of cleaning and carting is considered to be 
a charge to the stock and is included in the work shown for the 
sheep and other stock in the previous graphs. The same remarks 
9 Pply to the turnip crop, but in this case they were mostly 
eaten off on the ground by sheep, and very little carting work 
was necessary. 

Stress has already been laid on the necessity of the work for 
live-stock dovetailing with the labour for the cropping system 
on the farm. Consequently the latter should be arranged, as 
far as possible, so that each crop in the rotation requires its labour 
at a different time in order to equalize labour demands and keep 
the men and horses fully employed. An examination of the 
principal crop', on tins harm—winter wheat, barley, turnips and 
swedes, mangolds, and the mowing and grazing seeds—will 
show that they largely fulfil the condition laid down as regards 
labour distribution. The wheat is making its maximum demands 
in the months of September, October and November, and then 
requires little attention until the next harvest in August and 
September. Barley is making its maximum demands in Decem¬ 
ber, January, February, March and April, and again very little 
further demand until harvest. The root crops are making their 
principal demands in May, June and July when very little can 
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be done on the grain crops, and again in November the mangolds 
are harvested when the principal work on the winter grain crops 
is over. Mowing seeds only come into prominence at hay time 
in July, and the grazing seeds require so little labour as to be 
hardly worth consideration. The whole year, therefore, 1 b 
provided for with a succession of crops requiring their maximum 
attention at different periods, such crops being said to be com¬ 
plementary to each other. It is true that the graphs show the 
complementary crops competing extensively for labour at harvest 
time, but it is probable that if a weekly chart had been drawn up 
it would have shown that the harvesting of one crop followed 
another in close succession and that they were therefore com¬ 
plementary even at this period. The four-course rotation, which 
has been used here to illustrate the principle of complementary 
crops, is thus shown to rest on a solid economic basis as far as 
labour distribution is concerned. 

The next point of note in the graphs is that certain crops are 
demanding attention at the same time, or within a comparatively 
short period of time. The three spring crops, barley, wheat and 
net® will serve as an illustration. According to the graph spring 
wheat, made its maximum demands in December and March; 
spring oats in March and April, in which months also the 
preparation for and sowing of the barley crop was important. 
During the succeeding months until harvest, they were more 
or less demanding attention at the same time. Crops of this 
nature are said to be competitive. The farmer has a choice, and 
in selecting from such crops, he should sow that one which adds 
most to his net profit, a point which he will be able to gauge 
from experience and the relative yields and prices in the past. 
Crops competing for labour with the winter wheat are beans and 
winter oats, and a qualification of the rule as to competitive 
crops should here be stated. The part which a certain crop 
plays in the other enterprises of the farm should receive atten¬ 
tion. Oats are commonly grown as a food for horses, and beans 
are a first rate foodstuff for all classes of farm stock. Again the 
suitability and condition of the land at the time for a partic ular 
crop should be considered. 

In building up a rotation of crops from the labour point of 
view, with a given area of land and a given supply of capital 
equipment, the principle, therefore, should be to make the 
crops as far as possible complementary to one another, choosing 
such crops as give the maximum profit, and at the same ti me 
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having regard to the other lines of production on the farm 
which make demands for home-grown produce. 

The relative importance of men and horses at different stages 
of growth should be carefully observed. In the case of the grain 
crops, the proportion of horses to men is greatest at the time 
of ploughing and the preparation of the land for the sowing of 
the com, where the ratio is approximately two horses to one 
man. The opposite condition of affairs is seen in May and June 
when manual labour is of importance. 

Another point to note is that certain crops have responded 
to the use of equipment involving a relatively large use of horse 
labour to manual labour, while others again require mostly 
manual labour. In the case of the carrot and potato crops the 
manual labour line is either above the horse labour line, or is 
closely associated with it, for the greater period of the growth 
of the crop. This point will be discussed later. These two crops 
were distinctly competitive in their nature. Casual labour was 
necessary for the planting and harvesting of the potatoes, and 
also for the weeding and thinning of the carrots, a very expensive 
item. On the other hand, the large amount of productive work 
which these crops required for their disposal during the winter 
months, when other work on the land was distinctly slack, com¬ 
pensated to a large extent for the competitive period. It must 
be remembered, too, that the land is very suitable for the growth 
of these crops, and naturally this is a large factor in their intro¬ 
duction into the crop rotation. 

The pea crop never occupied a large acreage in the rotation, 
and as the distribution of labour was extremely regular through¬ 
out its growth, it did not disturb labour requirements to any 
extent. The justification of diversity of cropping can also be 
advanced in its favour. The crop was usually sold off 
the farm. 

Relative Labour Demands ol the Various Crops.— It is well 
known that crops vary considerably in the amount of manual 
and horse labour they require. The following table compiled 
from the sum of the monthly totals in the graphs showing the 
distribution of manual and horse labour and rednced to a single 
acreage basis for comparison demonstrates this fact. Before 
discussing this table it should be noted that the figures 
relating to the grain and pulse crops are up to the point of 
harvesting only. They are therefore exclusive of the necessary. 

a 
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Labour Employed in Terms of Men and Horse Days per Acre 



FOB THE 1918 CrOFS. 



Crop. 



Acreage . 

Days per acre. 

- --- 

Men. Horses . 

(a) Arable — 

Winter Wheat 

«*• 

... 

213 

4*35 

6*22 

Spring Wheat 



27 

4*08 

8*04 

Barley . 

... 


112 

4*63 

8*73 

Winter Oats 

• •• 


39 

5*08 

6*04 

Spring Oats 


... 

45 

3*71 

5*41 

Turnips and Swedes 


... 

90 

8*31 

13*56 

Mangolds. 



30 

16*73 

10*10 

Potatoes . 



20 

33*80 

19*05 

Carrots 


• •• 

6 

61*42 

26*50 

Beans . 



34 

4*00 

5*65 

Peas . 



15 

7*73 

5*60 

Mowing Seeds 

••• 


55 

2*18 

1*31 

Grazing Seeds 



85 

771 

0*71 

1*02 

(b) Pasture — 

Mowing Grass 

• • • 

22 


2*09 

1*41 

Grazing ... 

• M 

172 

194 

965 

0*09 

0*08 


{In the cate of the grain and pulse crops the figures shown are exclusive of 
threshing , dressing and delivery.) 

work for threshing, delivery, &c. Figures were available showing 
the whole of the threshing and granary work, but unfortunately 
they were not sufficiently detailed to make a fair distribution to 
the crops ooncemed. Steam cultivation work was carried out 
on seventy acres of winter wheat, thirty-eight acres of spring 
oats, and twenty-two acres of barley. 

The intention here is not to give average figures but to show 
the extraordinary difference in the amount of labour necessary 
for each crop, if we take four men-days and six horse-days as 
the ordinary requirements of an acre of the grain crops up to the 
end of harvesting and two men-days and one horse-day are added 
for the subsequent work of threshing, dressing and delivery, 
making a total of six men and seven horse-days, it will be seen 
that, approximately, the mangold crop takes two and a half times, 
potatoes five and a half times, and carrots ten times as much 
manual labour as the grain crops, and with regard to the horse 
labour the ratios are approximately 1$, 3 and 4 for the same 
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crops. The greater bulk of the root crops and their greater 
manurial requirements, partly explain the large demands which 
these crops make. The other reason is that they have 
not yet largely responded to the use of implements. In some 
crops the manual labour demands are low with relatively large 
requirements for horse labour. Grain and beans are examples. 
These are crops for which implements and machinery are largely 
used, thus greatly reducing the manual labour required in 
handling them. The opposite condition of things is seen in most 
of the other crops—the men are relatively more important than 
the horses—showing that implements and machinery have not 
yet been devised seriously to reduce the use of manual labour. 
These facts are well known to farmers, but their general import¬ 
ance in governing the area under any type of crop is not so 
well realised. 

It is easy to handle large areas of crops which are worked by 
implements, and within limits the area can be increased with¬ 
out largely disturbing the labour requirements. This is well 
illustrated in prairie farming where manual labour is scarce and 
dear, and the only cropB grown are consequently those on which 
machinery can be used. On the other hand, with crops heeding 
much manual labour per acre, the area must necessarily be 
limited, and cannot be increased to any extent unless a much 
larger supply of labour is obtainable. The question of seasonal 
distribution has also to be considered, e.g., in the case of potatoes 
the planting and lifting periods mostly require a supply of labour 
outside the ordinary resources of the farm. 

The question of management must also be thought of. It 
takeB comparatively little effort to direct operations on crops 
where the manual labour requirements are small, but a much 
higher standard of efficiency in management is essential for a 
similar area under the potato or other crop where a large number 
of labourers must be directed and controlled in their work. 

Alternatively, the influence of such crops as the rotation 
grasses and grazing in reducing the demand for labour should 
be observed. The total requirements of these crops are very 
small compared with the other crops on the farm. The greatest 
reduction will be possible when the land is laid down to grass 
and grazed only. Seeds hay and meadow hay require an 
appreciable amount of labour, as the table shows. Where 
temporary leys are put down the labour demands will depend 
on the time the land is left down. If the four-course shift is 

b 2 
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followed, one-quarter will be in rotation grasses or clovers 
and three-quarters under the plough. If the ley is left down 
for two years then the course becomes a five-course shift, and 
the proportion under grasses is two-fifths and under the plough 
three-fifths, and, if kept down a third year, then one-half is 
under grasses and the other half under the plough. Of course 
the increased stocking capacity of the farm with a greater area 
under rotation grasses will counteract the tendency to reduce 
labour requirements, but an acre under grass together with the 
stock it will carry, should not, unless dairy farming is being 
carried out, require so much labour as an acre under the plough. 

The greatest economy in laying down to grass or having a 
larger area under ley will probably lie in the horse-labour. The 
horse-labour requirements are extremely low in comparison with 
all the other crops, and as stock generally make little demand 
for horse labour the increased stocking necessary for a larger 
area of permanent grass er ley would hardly have any influence 
on the horse-labour requirements. 

Labour Requirements of Different Farms.— -Manual La hour .— 
It will be evident from the figures supplied in the last table that 
large variations must occur in the labour requirements of 
farms. At one end of the scale we have market-gardens 
employing 12 to 20 persons per 100 acres in the cultivation of 
small crops with high labour requirements, and at the other 
end the grazing of sheep where the manual labour falls below 
1 person per 100 acres. Between these two cases large variations 
arise, and to determine with any degree of accuracy the number 
of hands required on any given farm is one of the most difficult 
problems of farm management. The land and stock managing 
capacity of the labourer varies with the size and type of the 
farm, with the fertility of the soil, the method of cropping 
adopted and the tvpe of stock carried. It varies also with the 
implements and machinery at the disposal of the labourer, these 
to a certain extent determining his efficiency, and this again 
is closely bound up with the managerial ability of the farmer 
himself and the capital at his command. 

It is probably true that on arable farms, or farms mainly 
arable, the size of the farm will be the chief factor in determining 
the land and stock managing capacity of the labourer. As the 
size of the farm increases implements and machinery can be 
more extensively and economically used, and the manual labour 
requirements are therefore smaller in proportion as the size 
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increases. Here, however, a limit is set, for it would appear 
that when the size is such as to be unwieldy, having regard to 
the capacity of the individual farmer, his efficiency as manager 
may be reduced and the manual labour requirements become 
stationary or may even rise. 

On the other types of farms—dairy, cattle-rearing, cattle¬ 
feeding, and mixed farms—the problem is more difficult. It 
would seem that the fertility of the soil which determines the 
stock-carrying capacity of the farm will be the limiting 
factor in labour requirements, but. in the absence of sufficient 
data definite pronouncements cannot be made. 

It is true that the larger the farm the greater the tendency to 
have specialised departments with workers more or less skilled, 
but here again the departments are never clear cut. If we refer 
to Fig. 1* it is easy to see that men are shifted from one 
department to another as required. In the case of sheep a full¬ 
time shepherd was employed, but there were very few months 
in the year in which he alone was able to overtake the work. 
The demand for labour from October onwards, when the sheep 
were on roots, was doubled, with a still greater demand at lamb¬ 
ing time in March. Even in the early summer when the shep¬ 
herd did the bulk of the work himself, additional assistance was 
necessary for washing, shearing and dipping. Similarly with 
the other stock of the farm. During the summer and autumn 
when the stock are on grass the labour requirements are at a 
minimum—an average of little over the time of two men being 
required during this period. Immediately the stock are brought 
into the yards and the cows housed for the winter the labour 
requirements rise at once, falling again as soon as the condition 
of the weather improves and the growth of grass suffices to 
maintain the stock out of doors. 

What in fact happens on the larger farms is that a skeleton 
organization of skilled workers in each department is obtained. 
Outside these a number of general labourers are necessary who 
mav be transferred from one department to another as occasion 
requires. On the smaller farms the employed man must neces¬ 
sarily be an all-round man. 

Horse Labour .—With regard to horse labour the position is 
more clearly defined. On each type of farm the demand varies 
considerably, but within each, size is the determining factor in 
horse labour requirements. The demand per acre varies in 
inverse proportion to the size of the farm. 

* See t’jis Journal, July, 1922, p. 322. 
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The illustrations and principles discussed above demonstrate 
why proposals for radical changes in agricultural methods are 
slow to take hold. The principal point to remember in labour 
organisation is to preserve a proper balance as between the 
crops and pasture and the stock. Ploughing-up of pasture, or 
alternatively laying down land to grass, increasing the areas 
under certain crops, and reducing or increasing the stock, have 
all to be carefully considered not only in themselves but also in 
relation to the farm as a whole, and to the capital, equipment, 
and labour supply at the farmer’s disposal. 

Good wages are necessary to attract and retain good labour, 
but good wages can only be paid if the farmer can organize and 
direct it well, and at times when the margin of profit cn farming 
capital cannot be great, even under the best conditions, success 
is dependent more upon the farmer’s capacity as an organizer 
of labour than on his standard of knowledge of agricultural science 
and farming technique. 


COBBETT ON THE CROPS. 

Sib Henby Rew, K.C.B. 

About midsummer, a hundred years ago, William Cobbett 
set forth, after an interval of six months, on his Rural Rides. 
He spent two days in Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire and 
his description of the crops reads as familiarly as an extract from 
an agricultural journal of to-day. He notes that near “the 
Wen,’’ by which epithet he persistently speaks of London, the 
hay was all in rick, because the farmers had the “ first haul 
of the Irish and other perambulating labourers,” but that far¬ 
ther out, about Stanmore and Watford, a third of the grass 
still remained to be cut. He reports a very large hay-crop, 
which would be sold in London at £8 per load, i.e., 18 cwt. 
The price of meadow hay in London now is from £5 to £6 per 
ton. Cobbett interjects the remark, which had a political point 
long since blunted: ‘ ‘ here the evil of ‘ over production ’ will 
be great indeed!” 

When he comes to the corn-growing districts of Hertfordshire 
his observations reveal the mind of the practical fanner. The 
crops, and especially the barley, are very fine and very for¬ 
ward, although the wheat in general does not appear to be a 
heavy crop, “ the ears seem as if they would be full from 
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bottom to top.” He proceeds: “ we have had so much heat 
that the grain is pretty sure to be plump, let the weather for 
the rest of the summer be what it may.” After referring to his 
experience in America, where, he states, about fifteen days with 
the thermometer at 90 degrees, before the ear forms, ensures 
the maize crop, however unfavourable the weather may be after¬ 
wards, he continues : “ This tallies with the old remark of the 
country people in England that ‘ May makes or mars the 
wheat for it is in May that the ear and the grains are 
formed.” 

Not all the crops he saw impressed him so favourably. About 
Chesham ” the barley, on the land that is not very good, is 
light, begins to look blue and the backward oats are very 
short,” while around High Wycombe, a district which he re¬ 
gards as “ an average of England as to corn crops,” the wheat 
would be a fair average crop and very early; barley, oats and 
peas light; and beans not half a crop. Nevertheless, the farm¬ 
ing report generally is optimistic. Already there has been 
gathered ” such a crop of hay as I believe England never saw 
before ”; the sun ” will have done more to enrich the land than 
all the dung-carts ” and, ” in short, this is one of the finest 
years I ever knew.” 

Whether it was due to the fine weather, or the appearance 
of the crops, Cobbett found rather less cause than usual, in 
these two Rides, for censoriousness. He girds, it is true, at 
the Scotchmen whom he found in gentlemen’6 gardens, and 
remarks that the division of work among the nations is curious, 
all the mowers being English and all the haymakers Irish, 
while the Scotchmen “ toil hard enough in Scotland, but when 
they go from home it is not to work, if you please.” They 
leave the back-breaking, sweat-extracting work to others who 
have less ” prudence.” This leads to a characteristic 
apothegm: ” The great purpose of human art, the great end 
of human study, is to obtain ease, to throw the burden from 
our own shoulders and fix it on others.” This is, however, the 
expression of a mood, for at other times Cobbett preached vehe¬ 
mently the dignity, the duty and the happiness of work. But 
the spontaneity and the inconsistency of the chronicle, which 
is in fact a spasmodic diary, are the distinction of the Rural 
Rides. 

One reason why the prospect pleased him on this occasion 
was that he did not see more than three acres of potatoes. 
These usually excited his vituperation. “ Ireland’s lazy root ” 
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was one of his mildest descriptions, and it enabled him to 
combine in the same anathema two of his chief aversions— 
potatoes and popery. The pigs and potatoes campaign of to-day 
would.have placed Cobbett in a dilemma, for he consistently 
glorified the one, and condemned the other. It is certain, 
however, that no dilemma would have long embarrassed him. 

The pleasant sight of “ the most interesting of all objects,” 
the “ neatly kept and productive little gardens round the 
labourers’ houses,” which he describes as an “ honour to Eng¬ 
land,” give occasion for the comment: “We have only 
to look at these to know what sort of people English labourers 
are: these gardens are the answer to the MaJthuses anti the 
Scarletts. Shut your mouths, you Scotch economists; cease 
bawling, Mr. Brougham, and you Edinburgh Reviewers, till 
you can show us something, not like, but approaching towards 
a likeness of this.” The pertinence of this sound and fury 
escapes us now, but it was apparent enough at the time, and we 
can at any rate recognise it as authentic Cobbett. 

****** 

REPORT OF THE INTELLIGENCE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE MINISTRY. 

The Intelligence Department of the Ministry is charged with 
duties relating to agricultural education and research, horticul¬ 
ture, the improvement of live stock, the destruction of rats, 
and diseases of animals. A Report on its work, covering the two 
years ending 81st March, 1921, which has just been issued,* 
is therefore deserving of the closest consideration by farmers. 
The period covered by the report saw the termination of many 
“ war-time ” activities, the introduction of many new T schemes 
to meet altered conditions due to the War, and, generally, a 
big development of Intelligence work to correspond with the 
increased importance now attached to agriculture by the public. 
The Report under notice contains not only an account of work 
accomplished but a statement of the policy underlying it, and 
is therefore of quite unusual interest. 

Agricultural education is carried out by Agricultural Colleges 
(including University Departments of Agriculture) and by 
Eocal Education Authorities. To these bodies the Ministry 
makes grants-in-aid, and is charged with some responsibility 
for the proper spending of the money. The Institutions for 
higher education prov ide courses of instruction covering two 

* Report on the work of the Intelligence Department, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, for the two years 1919-21: H.M. Stationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. Price 5/-. 
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or three years or longer: from the University Departments of 
Agriculture is recruited the stock of future teachers and 
experts; while the Agricultural Colleges, offering a slightly 
different type of instruction, concentrate more particularly on 
the training of the practical farmer. In both cases, a sound 
preliminary general and scientific education is required, and the 
colleges should be entered from the secondary school. There 
remains the much larger class of small farmers who cannot 
afford the time for a long course of instruction, but who require 
some fundamental technical instruction that will put them in 
touch with the best modern farming methods. This type of 
instruction comes within the purview of Ijocal Education 
Authorities, to whom is entrusted the carrying out of the Farm 
Institute scheme (see p. 400). Twelve Institutes are now in 
operation (including two established by private benefactions), 
and in five other eases properties have been purchased for 
development when funds permit. A general review of other 
educational activities of Local Authorities, including organised 
day courses, experimental and demonstration work, etc., is 
given in the Report, which also contains an account of the 
various schemes adopted for the agricultural training of ex- 
Service officers and men. 

Research.— The points most noteworthy in regard to agri¬ 
cultural research are the establishment of graded salary-scales 
for research workers, with security of tenure for the higher 
grades, and the setting up of a Research Council to secure 
common action between the research institutes and to obviate 
duplication of effort. There has been a big all-round develop¬ 
ment of research activity, and in the case of horticulture and 
dairying research large capital grants have been paid for the 
purchase of land and the erection of buildings. The period 
saw the inception of the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany,* a much needed link between the scientific plant 
breeder and the farmer. The research scheme includes an 
“advisory service,” with specialists in chemistry and plant 
pathology attached to the Agricultural Colleges to study local 
problems and to advise farmers on plant diseases and on soil 
and fertiliser questions. Periodical conferences have been 
initiated between these advisers and members of the County 
Staff in their areas, to co-ordinate advisory work and ensure 
that the ground iR well covered. At certain intervals, too, the 
advisers confer at the Ministry. 

* Seethe account of the Institute in this 
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Horticulture. —The War revealed the need for greater atten¬ 
tion to horticulture, not only because of the increase in small¬ 
holdings and allotments, but in connection with the “ normal ” 
industry—the large scale cultivation of fruit and vegetables— 
which greatly needs technical assistance. The Horticulture 
Division has therefore been enlarged, and a Controller of Hor¬ 
ticulture has been appointed, and is assisted by the Horticul¬ 
tural Advisory Council, representing all sections of the industry. 
Fundamental investigations are conducted at the research 
stations at Long Ashton, East Mailing and Waltham Cross. 
Demonstration fruit and vegetable plots have been established 
in most counties under the control of Local Education Autho¬ 
rities. A survey of orchards in the west of England, many of 
which are greatly neglected, was carried out as a preliminary 
to demonstrating the need for renovation. By these and other 
means the standard of horticultural education throughout the 
country has been raised. Another important side of the work 
had regard to plant diseases and the administration of the 
Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, and a full account of the 
action taken appears in the Report. 

Live Stock Improvement.— The Live Stock Branch ad¬ 
ministers, inter alia, the Ministry’s live stock and horse breeding 
schemes, under which grants or premiums are awarded to 
secure the provision of bulls, boars and horses, and to en¬ 
courage the keeping of milk records. These schemes have been 
in operation for some years, and their success in raising the 
quality of stock and showing the importance of using good sires 
is generally accepted and appreciated. A marked development 
in milk recording is reported, records being kept of 61,800 cows 
in 1919-20 and 88,000 in 1918-19, as compared with 20,000 in 
the preceding year. 

Dairying. —Under the head of Dairying the Report describes 
the action taken in encouraging the formation of milk depdts, 
to deal with surplus milk, and of cheese schools, whether 
travelling or co-operative. The establishment of a co-operative 
cheese school has in nearly all cases resulted in the local 
farmers forming a registered co-operative dairy society, with 
successful results. A small experimental factory at Haslington, 
near Crewe, was set up to discover whether it is commercially 
practicable to convert whey (an undesirable by-product in cheese 
factories') into lactose. The experiment has not gone ter enough 
to justify a decision. Three experimental arable dairy holdings 
have been established to test the commercial possibilities of 
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milk production on small holdings of 20 to 80 acres. Much 
attention has been given to the question of clean milk produc¬ 
tion, and the desirability of promoting this is being commended 
to Local Authorities. 

Small Live Stock. —Another field for development concerns 
the small live stock industry—chiefly poultry, rabbits and goats 
—which was badly organised and to some extent overlooked 
before the War, but is now recognised as an important source 
of cheaply-produced food. Education and research are needed, 
and the Report shows the action taken in promoting such 
schemes as the Ministry’s Egg and Chick Distribution Scheme, 
and in furthering research into poultry and rabbit problems. 
The Scheme for the establishment of a National Poultry In¬ 
stitute was originated during the period. The Poultry Advisory 
Committee, set up by Lord Ernie in 1917, was reconstituted 
in 1920, the new Committee consisting of six members nomi¬ 
nated by the National Poultry Council and three by the 
Ministry. 

Diseases of Animals. —In connection with animal diseases the 
period was marked by an outbreak of rabies—with a total of 
828 cases—which was effectually stamped out, and by the 
biggest invasion of foot-and-mouth disease which this country 
has known for 80 years, and which was also successfully dealt 
with. An important change in the official procedure for dealing 
with animal diseases is recorded. Before, the administration 
was entrusted to the Animals Division, while the Veterinary 
Department dealt with technical matters and research. Re¬ 
search is, however, rapidly discovering alternative methods of 
control, and the connection between scientific and administra¬ 
tive knowledge grows more intimate. The control and whole 
conduct of administration have therefore recently been put into 
the hands of the Chief Veterinary Officer. 

Amongst the miscellaneous schemes referred to are the Sugar 
Beet Factory at Kelham, erected by the Home-Grown Sugar 
Corporation, half the capital of which was subscribed by the 
Ministry, and the Methwold estate of 1,500 acres of poor sandy 
soil, which the Ministry is endeavouring to reclaim. 

The above notes show that the Report covers a wide field 
and should appeal to a large circle of readers. It should be 
particularly useful to local authorities—whether county com¬ 
mittees or governing bodies of colleges and research institutes 
—to whom the execution of much of the work is entrusted, and 
without whose whole-hearted co-operation little progress would 
have been possible. 
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PROFITABLE EGG FARMING IN THE 
BASINGSTOKE DISTRICT. 

Major C. H. Eden, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Within the last eleven years there has been, in the Basingstoke 
district of Hampshire, a remarkable development of commercial 
^gg farming which started when Mr. S. G. Hanson settled there 
in 1911. 

Mr. Hanson had previously been poultry farming in Van¬ 
couver, and when he returned to this country he purchased a 
farm-house, buildings and 10 acres of land, at Kempshott, some 
8 miles from Basingstoke, which formed part of a 120-acre 
farm. The soil is light and on chalk, and although well suited 
to poultry it had previously given poor returns when worked as 
a general farm. 

At the start Mr. Hanson was watched by many who had had 
previous experience of poultry and they were doubtful as to 
what success he would have, but these doubts have long since 
passed away, his farm soon proving successful. 

On the 120 acres which comprised the land belonging to the 
old farm, many poultry farms of various sizes have now sprung 
up with land from an acre or less up to 7 acres, supporting from 
25 to 80 families. In some cases additional labour is employed 
so that some 100 people are now provided for on the same 
acreage which previously only supported 5 or 6 people. 

The ideas introduced by Mr. Hanson* differed widely from 
the methods hitherto in force for poultry keeping in this coun¬ 
try. Poultry had not received the same attention as other 
stock, and although, no doubt, in some cases a profit was 
made, there was too often a lack of system attended by a great 
deal of unnecessary labour. 

Secrets of Success. —Perhaps one of the chief secrets of the 
success of the Hanson system is that the main object of the 
farm is the production of eggs for table purposes, and every 
attention is given to that end. No attempt is made to produce 
table birds, in fact in many instances the young cockerels are 
disposed of as soon as the sex can be detected. Neither is 
pedigree breeding carried out, the egg farmer relying on the 
breeder” farmer to supply him with sittings of eggs, or 

* See Commercial Egg Farming,” by S. G. Hanson, published by 
Constable & Co., which gives a detailed account erf fhe system. 
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cockerels for mating up his breeding pens with which to 
replenish his stock. 

The breed kept is in practically every case the White Leg¬ 
horn, which so far has proved the most economical and best 
suited for the particular object in this district. 

Everything is done to reduce labour to a minimum, and in 
consequence the stock are housed in large buildings of the 
scratching shed type, up to 600 birds being run in one flock. 
In one or two cases even 1,000 or more birds are kept in one 
flock, but the general rule on farms of the larger type is to run 
till* birds in units of 400 to 600. 

The pullets are housed apart from the hens and the latter 
are mated only during the breeding season when fertile eggs 
are required, it being preferable to produce infertile eggs for 
consumption, besides which the cost of feeding unnecessary 
male birds is saved. 

Certain conditions stand out as of major importance, one 
being the necessity for a perfectly dry, light- and w r ell-ventilated 
house, with plenty of scratching litter which must be kept dry. 
Fowls under natural conditions lay chiefly in the spring and 
summer, but by providing suitable houses with dry floors and 
well protected from the weather, it has become possible to 
obtain an abundance of eggs during the winter, from young 
stock hatched at the right season. The land required, provid¬ 
ing it is of a suitable nature, being fairly dry and well drained, 
is not great. One acre on this system will be found sufficient 
for 400 birds, but it must be so fenced that only one half is in 
occupation at a time, whilst in the run which is “ resting ” a 
kale or other suitable crop is grown to serve the double purpose 
of cleaning the land and supplying green food for the stock. 

Incubation and Bearing. —Artificial incubation and rearing 
are practised, and on many of the larger farms the Mammoth 
Incubator, heated by means of an anthracite stove, is used. 
These machines have proved entirely satisfactory and are a 
great labour-saving device, especially when fitted, as practically 
all modern machines are, with an egg turning arrangement, 
whereby all the eggs in one side of the machine can be turned 
at once by simple movement of a handle outside the machine. 

Whilst the system of incubation is practically universal 
various systems of brooding chickens are adopted. On some 
farms a large brooder house is installed, heated by means of hot 
water pipes running through a number of divisions, each of 
which will accommodate up to 150 chickens. On other farms 
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a separate unit bouse, having a capacity for 500 chickens, is 
used, the heat in this case being provided by a stove and large 
hover. The fuel used in both cases is anthracite coal. 

Success has been obtained by both methods, but on the whole 
perhaps the majority favour the pipe system. With the pipe 
system only one fire has to be attended to whereas with the 
hover it may mean 6 or 8 or even more separate fires to be 
stoked and attended to, which greatly adds to the labour. 

On the other hand, when the hover system is used the house 
is generally made of sufficient capacity to accommodate the 
pullets until they are about five months old and ready to be 
placed in their permanent laying quarters, the land adjoining 
the house being so penned off that a change of ground can be 
given, and the land completely rested for seven months of the 
year. 

With the pipe system the chickens up to 6 weeks of age are 
allowed comparatively small outside earth runB which are only 
occupied for a short time. They are then thoroughly disinfected 
and seeded down so as to produce a certain amount of green 
food whilst unoccupied. After leaving the brooder house, the 
growing stock are accommodated in small colony houses. 

All grain is fed in the house litter, so as to promote exercise, 
and the mash is given in a dry state, in suitable hovers to 
prevent waste, a system which reduces labour considerably. 

The water supply is a problem on which great care must be 
bestowed, and whenever possible it is a great advantage to have 
it laid on in close proximity to the houses, otherwise a large 
labour bill for carting would have to be faced. 

Laying Houses. —The general practice now with regard to 
the laying houses is to make them somewhat deeper than is 
recommended in Mr. Hanson’s book, 14 ft. being considered 
about the best dimension. The construction is cheaper, the 
houses need not be so long, and they are easier to work. It has 
been found that old Army huts make excellent laying houses. 
Also, brooder houses for use with the pipe system are now, as 
a rule, constructed with the roof sloping from front to back. 
It should be noted that April is considered the most suitable 
month for hatching out White Leghorns for producing pullets 
for autumn laying, and as in some seasons the weather is hot 
during that month, it has been found that the type of brooder 
house used by Mr. Hanson is apt to become over-heated during 
the day. 
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It must be borne in mind that Mr. Hanson laid out his farm 
in 1911 and others have benefited by his experience, and were 
he starting again he would no doubt carry out these modifica¬ 
tions himself, though the general system would remain the 
same. 

A Successful Modem Egg Farm. —At Woodmancott, some 
8 miles from Basingstoke, there is one of the most modem 
and best equipped commercial egg farms, which is an example 
of what can be done in modern egg farming. It is owned by 
Mr. A. F. C. Holdaway, who in 1914 was assisting his father 
in running a bakery and grocery business in two villages; he 
was not satisfied with the prospects, and after having an inter¬ 
view with Mr. Hanson decided to start an egg farm. At first he 
rented 7 acres of land on which he built a Hanson type laying 
house and retained a laying stock of 600 birds. At the same 
time he continued his other business. The farm was gradually 
enlarged until 1919, when the grocery business was disposed 
of. By this time Mr. Holdaway had built up a plant and stock 
of 2,500 laying birds, and in addition had obtained the freehold 
of 21 acres. He was then joined by his father and two 
brothers, and at one time also had the assistance of a brother- 
in-law, who undertook a great deal of the work of constructing 
the plant, but who has since left the farm. In addition to 
Mr. Holdaway, his father and two brothers, one poultryman 
and one lad are regularly employed on the farm and one addi¬ 
tional casual helper is usually taken on during the busy season 
in the spring and early summer so that six workers are regularly 
employed to run the farm. 

The plant now consists of four large laying houses. The 
first one to be constructed was 270 ft. long by 9 ft. wide, but 
the remaining three are of an improved design, being 110 ft. 
long by 14 ft. wide, 8 ft. high in front and 5 ft. high at the 
back. The interior is divided into 10 bays by partitions extend¬ 
ing 7 ft. out from the back of the house. Each of these three 
new houses accommodates 600 birds, and is placed in the centre 
of 1J acres of land which is divided into two runs, the un¬ 
occupied portion nearest the house being ploughed up and sown 
with kale or other forage plants, the remainder being permanent 
pasture. 

A large brooder house has been installed, having a capacity 
for 8,750 chickens and is heated on the hot-water pipe system. 
The first portion of the brooder house to be constructed was on 
Mr. Hanson’s design but further extensions were built with 
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the highest part of the roof in the front. The total length of 
the brooder house is 170 ft. and it is 12 ft. wide including the 
attendant’s gangway, which is 8 ft. in width. It is divided into 
80 compartments or pens to take 125 chickens in each. 

The incubator capacity is 4,000 eggs in 400-egg machines of 
the hot-air type. The attention to these machines absorbs a 
great deal of time and it is probable that a Mammoth machine 
will be installed in the near future. 

The breed kept is White Leghorn. Incubation commences 
the first week in March and the last batch of chickens is hatched 
out at the end of April. 

The marketing of eggs in this area is carried out on co-opera¬ 
tive lines. In 1912 the Oakley and District Co-operative Society 
was formed, and now has a membership of about 70. It also 
deals in food stuffs for the benefit of the members. It is run 
on somewhat unusual lines, as the eggs are not purchased by 
the Society from the producers, but the Society finds a market 
for the eggs and all payments are received and dealt with 
through the Secretary of the Society, each member notifying 
the Secretary of the number of cases that he has despatched 
every time the lorry calls. 

A levy of 8d. per case of 80 dozen eggs sent is charged to 
members to cover administrative expenses. All the eggs are 
sent to London and the majority go by road transport, which is 
provided as a private enterprise bv one of the members of the 
Society. The lorry calls at the farms for the eggs and also 
brings back the empties, thus saving much valuable time to 
the producer. 

It is the aim of the Society to obtain as high a price as 
possible for the members’ eggs, and as these are packed and 
loaded direct by the ,producers into the lorry, the working 
expenses are cut down to a minimum. 

Whilst what has been done in this area indicates that poultry 
farming, if properly organised, is undoubtedly a successful form 
of agriculture, it should be borne in mind that in common with 
other businesses it calls for hard work, knowledge, power of 
observation and business capacity, if the best results are to be 
obtained. What the future may bring forth it is impossible to 
say, but so long as there is a sufficient margin between the 
cost of feeding stuffs and the selling price of eggs, it is a form 
of agriculture that is capable of development in many parts of 
the country. In recent years the high price of eggs has doubt¬ 
less stimulated poultry keeping, but even with a somewhat 
narrower margin between the price of eggs and the cost of 
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poultry foods it is anticipated that the stimulus will continue 
to make itself felt. 

The force of example has been the principal feature in the 
development of modern poultry keeping in this area and there 
is no doubt that the district and the poultry industry as a 
whole owe much to Mr. G. H. Hanson in this respect. 

****»• 

FAILURE OF BLACK YEO OATS 
IN GLAMORGAN IN 1921. 

J. D. Davidson, 

Director of Agriculture for Glamorgan , und 
Professor B. G. Stafledon, M.A., 

Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth. 

The failure of Black Yeo Oats from Herefordshire was reported 
from 10 farms in the County of Glamorgan, the seed sown on all 
these farms having come from the same source. Inquiry elicited 
the following facts :— 

1. Black Yeo flats are a winter vanety. 

2. Samples drawn from the bulk had been sent to the Offi¬ 
cial Seed Testing Station and the oats germinated 97 percent. 

8. The appearance of the oats in sample and in bulk was 
quite normal and gave no evidence of any defect. When the 
failure of the crop was reported a further sample was tested 
and this germinated 94 per cent. Approximately 100 acres 
of this variety of oats were sown in Glamorgan, chiefly in the 
Yale, in the spring of 1920. and the < rop was everywhere a 
failure. 

A point to be noted in connection with the failure of the crop 
is that it was probably partially due to the weather of 1921. In 
March the rainfall was about 4.12 in., which practically pre¬ 
vented the sowing of oats on the lias clay soil of the Y'ale under 
suitable conditions. April was a very dry month, but the oats 
started growth and made a little progress in May. During June, 
however, there was only about 0.15 in. of rain in the Yale, and 
the oat crop, after making a poor start, became a total failure. 

Discussions with farmers who had grown these oats led to the 
supposition that the grain had been heated, as their experience 
was that heated samples of oats produce a healthy shoot but weak 
rootlets. The dry climatic and soil conditions prevailing during 
the spring did not admit of the oat crop becoming properly 
established, and the retarding effect of the following dry season 
was naturally greater on stiff lias clay than on loams and lighter 
soils. ' * 
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Samples of the grain were subjected to teBt at the Plant 
Breeding Station at Aberystwyth together with a sample of 
Radnorshire Sprig Oats which had failed to establish itself at 
that Station. The Radnorshire Sprig, like the Black Yeo, had 
all the appearance of being a perfectly satisfactory sample—it 
had no odour and the grain was plump and bright, but in this 
case the laboratory germination test proved it only to be capable 
of a growth of 23 per cent. 

A laboratory test conducted at Aberystwyth on the Black Yeo 
confirmed that of the Official Seed Testing Station, but revealed 
the fact that the energy of germination (germination in three 
days) was decidedly poor. Microscopic examination of the ker¬ 
nels did not reveal any apparent defect in the embryo. 

A pot experiment was consequently made to investigate the 
matter in greater detail. The procedure adopted was as follows :— 
The Black Yeo and Radnorshire Sprig were tested against a 
sample of Culberson as control. The Culberson had given a 
perfectly normal laboratory germination of 99 per cent., with a 
high energy of germination, and the lot from which the sample 
had been drawn had given rise to a thick “ stand ” and had 
made good growth on the plots. The seed was sown in 5-in. pots 
(five seeds per pot). Twenty-five pots constituted a “ series.** 
The experiment was set up on 27th June, and subsequently as 
required one series received “ full/* /.<*., normal watering, and 
whenever this series was watered a second series was given 
“ half ” the normal watering, a third series “ quarter ” of the 
normal watering and a fourth scries “ double ” the normal 
watering. 

The chief results obtained are set out in the Table hereunder: 



i 

Culbersor 

Control : 

Radnor '-png. 

Black Yeo . 


Laboratory germ 

Luboi.itnty geim. 

laboratory get m. 


99 per cent. 

-3 p« r cent. 

97 p»*r cent. 

PA1V1 HTLAHM OF TESTS. 


Final 

i l'mal 

. - 

Final 

Per- 

percentage 

Per- J percentage 

eentaire of ; of estab- 

Per- 

percentage 


centage of 

of estate 

rentage of 

of estate 


seedlings 

lislied 

seed lings i lished 

seedlings 

lisbed 


17 days 

plants 

17 day* ] plauts 

17 days 

plants 


after 

33 days 

after 33 days 

after 

38 days 


planting. 

after 

planting, f after 

planting. 

after 

- . .. 


planting. 

* planting. 


planting. 

Nonrial watering 

97 

98 

16 1 IS 

26 

91 

Half watering. 

97 


11 14 

17 

73 

Quarter watering 

75 

87 

1.4 ; 14 

2 

25 

63 

Double watering 
Difference between : 

97 , 

86 

i 

5 S « 

38 

Full and half watering 

0 

! -7 

-5 1 - 4 

-9 

-13 

,, quarter 

-22 

I -11 

-3 ;-4 

- 24 

i -66 

„ double 

0 

i -12 

-11 -12 

4*12 

-28 


( ) de^rjast' and (+ ) increase compared with normal watering. 
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The figures are interesting from several points of view. In 
the first place they show that differential tests conducted under 
conditions less favourable to germination and growth than 
ordinary conditions are competent to reveal defects in a sample 
that might be overlooked if only the ordinary test was conducted; 
and in any event to bring out such defects more prominently. 
Thus with double watering the behaviour of Radnorshire Sprig, 
relative to Culberson is even more marked than under normal 
watering.* 

It, will be seen that the effect of half watering has been but 
slight on the healthy control sample, but that quarter and 
double watering have had a very appreciable influence on the 
percentage of finally established plants—quarter watering in 
particular having shown a striking decrease in respect of energy 
of establishment. 

In view of the complete failure of Black Yeo under the 
droughty conditions prevailing during the season of 1921 it is 
of particular interest to find that whereas Radnorshire Sprig 
was adversely affected to the gieatcst extent by double watering, 
the Black Yeo was affected to the greatest extent l>v quarter 
watering. The energy of establishment of Black Yeo under 
quarter watering was almost negligible and actually less than 
that of Radnorshire Sprig, although Black Yeo showed a “ nor¬ 
mal condition ” germination of 97 per cent, and Radnorshire 
Sprig but 28 per cent. 

It is thus evident that the seeds of Black Yeo were not normal, 
and although attaining to a high percentage of germination 
were defective in some physiological respect which rendered 
them particularly and exceptionally susceptible to the influence 
of drought. This showed itself also in the poor energy of ger¬ 
mination and of establishment under normal conditions It 
should be added that the growth habit of the established Black 
Yeo plants confirmed that this is a Winter Oat.t 

The growth of established plants did not differ appreciably 
either between the three samples or between the differential 
waterings, except that those subjected to quarter watering were 

° These results are in keeping with those previously recorded by 
Stapledon (Seed Studies : Red Clover, with special reference to the County of 
Origin of the Seed, Jour. Agr. Sci ., X. (1), Jan., 1920), who found that tests 
conducted with Red Clover at temperatures above the optimum brought out 
defects of the seed in a very striking manner. 

+ That this circumstance as such was without influence on the complete 
failure in Glamorgan is suggested by the fact that black winter oats sown in 
the spring in the trials at Aberystwyth established themselves normally and 
produced relatively good crops. 
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at the end of the month only about half the height of the 
series receiving normal, half and double watering respectively. 

The experiment was not continued for longer than 88 days 
when all the plants were covered with Erysiphe graminis but 
this in no way influenced the results above referred to.* 

In view of the frequent failures of cereal crops that occur in 
Wales, and in the areas of high rainfall in England, in a year 
following an adverse harvesting season, the question of the 
suitability for seed of damaged or apparently damaged grain is 
an exceedingly important one. 

K is possible that the effective damage to the lladnorshire 
Sprig or Black Yeo may not have been the direct result of heating 
in the stack or in store, but may have been due to the grain 
being over kiln dried while in an “ unripe ” soft and damp 
condition. 

Damage arising out of adverse harvest conditions therefore calls 
for investigation from two points of view—(1) to endeavour to 
find out how best to counteract such influences, and (2) to estab¬ 
lish a laboratory or othe r simple and rapidly conducted test upon 
the result of which it would be possible to form a correct opinion 
as to the potential crop-producing capacity of the seed. 

This question has been under tentative inquiry at Aberystwyth 
for a number of years; it is, however, always difficult to obtain 
sufficiently accurate particulars of the conditions which have 
led to the damage, real or supposed, in respect of samples 
received. 

The clause in the Seeds Act relative to cereals affords very 
considerable, although, as the case of Black Yeo here dis¬ 
cussed indicates, not complete protection. Tests conducted on a 
considerable number of samples of more or less u T ell known his¬ 
tory during the past 8 years at Aberystwyth seem to indicate, 
however, that in most cases badly damaged samples are incapable 
of germinating over about 60 per cent, and frequently germinate 
no more than 10 per cent.f 

It is suggested that additional protection would be provided 
if the energy of germination w T as always stated, in the case of 
cereals, on the reports sent out from the Official Reed Testing 
Stations for England, Scotland and Ireland, and that further 

The pots had of course to be kept in a frame always covered at night 
and in the day time whenever it rained. 

t This view was also borne out by results on samples tested at the 
Official Seed Testing Station (then at the Food Production Department) in 
1917-18. For instance, (5 per cent, of the wheat samples tested germinated 
r '0 per cent., as did an appreciable proportion of the oat and barley 
samples. 
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experimentation on the lines of the differential soil tests here 
discussed should lead to the establishment of a simple and effec¬ 
tive test. 


ANTHRACNOSE OF THE CUCUMBER 
UNDER GLASS. 

W. F. Bewley, D.Sc., 

Directory Experimental and Research Station , Cheshunt . Herts. 

Under the name “ Spot ” disease, the commercial cucumber- 
grower groups all the leaf diseases of that plant. The most 
important leaf spot diseases of the cucumber are those caused 
by the fungi Cercospora melonis and Colletotriclium oligochae- 
Uwiy while under conditions of abnormally high humidity Clado - 
sporiurn cucmnerinum may be a destructive parasite. 

During the years 1897 to 1907 ('crcusporu melonis appeared 
in the Lea Valley and caused great destruction, but the introduc¬ 
tion of the variety Butcher’s Disease llesister in 1908, which 
is immune to this fungus, and of methods of soil sterilisation 
led to its ultimate disappearance. At the present time Cerco¬ 
spora melonis exists only in isolated parts of Great Britain. 
The Cercospora disease was soon followed by another caused by 
Collctotrichvm oligochaetum. This is the Anthracnose of 
cucumbers which is now the most important leaf spot disease of 
the cucumber in this country, and causes many thousands of 
pounds’ damage each year. 

Disease Symptoms. — C. oligochaetum has been observed to 
cause a “ damping off ” of cucumber seedlings and young plants 
on several occasions, but this form of the disease is not com¬ 
mon. The fungus attacks the young plants at approximately the 
ground level, and causes a shrinkage of the tissues, so that the 
plant falls over. It spreads rapidly up the plant and gives rise 
to spore masses in about five days. 

In its commonest form the disease first attacks the leaves and 
may appear at any time during the life of the plant. It has occa¬ 
sionally been observed during the propagating period, but gene¬ 
rally it does not appear until March or April when the plants are 
well established in the houses and some fruits have been cut. 
The time at which the plants are attacked bears no relation to 
their age, but is determined by the presence of suitable sources 
of infection. On the leaves, the spots generally first appear 
above a vein, presumably because the spores are washed into 
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the hollows of the leaf surface by overhead damping. The 
lesions commence as pale green water-soaked spots barely dis¬ 
tinguishable by the untrained eye, but quickly assume a charac¬ 
teristic appearance, becoming dry and reddish brown in the 
centre with a yellowish water-soaked surrounding zone. The 
spots vary in shape, being almost circular in areas untouched 
by any large vein, but irregular patches where they form over 
a vein. They frequently crack in the centre and the desiccated 
tissue may not infrequently be beaten out by the daily over¬ 
head damping. The spots increase rapidly in size, become more 
circular and blotch-like, finally coalesce, and the leaf dies At 
the final stage the leaves have a scorched appearance and are 
covered with spots. 

As the disease advances, lesions develop on the leaf stalks 
and stems, showing as sunken water-soaked areas which rapidly 
become dry and powdery. They are usually at first linear in 
snape but may spread lound the stein. Under glasshouse con¬ 
ditions it is not uncommon to see the soft tissues of the stem 
completely destroyed, leaving the fibrous part exposed, and 
causing the death of the plant above the point of attaek. On 
stem and stalk lesions abundant spores are produced, giving rise 
to a pinkish colour which turns black with age. 

The lesions on the fruits appear as pale-green water-soaked, 
sunken areas, the surface of which, owing to abundant spore 
production becomes pink in colour and finally black. The tissues 
under the lesion are destroyed and a cavity is produced, which 
is exposed by the cracking of the surface above. When the 
leaves are attacked, the health of the plant is impaired only by 
the serious reduction of leaf area, but lesions on the stem are 
more serious and may cause the rapid death of the plant by 
destroying the tissues. 

The Organism Causing the Disease. —Colletotrichum 
oligocliaetvm , Cav., was readily isolated from infections on 
leaves, stems and fruits. Proof that it causes the disease was 
obtained by spraying young cucumber plants with a water sus¬ 
pension of spores, and keeping them under suitable condit.ons 

The fungus has been described by Cavara, and later workers. 
In the present study it has been cultivated on a wide range of 
artificial media. 

Sources of Infection .—The fact that the fungus will thrive 
upon such substances as new and rotten wood, straw, and cotton 
wool, provided that these are kept sufficiently moist, led to a 
systematic examination of glasshouse structures, boxes, wooden 
tanks, “ flats ” and heaps of manure. 
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Material was eollectod with instrunieiite sterilised by dipping 
in spirit and flaming with a pocket petrol lighter, and was con¬ 
veyed to the laboratory in sterilised plugged specimen tubes. 
The investigations were carried out in nurseries where the 
disease had never appeared, as well as those badly attacked in 
the previous year, and examinations were made immediately the 
cron was removed and also after the houses had received the usual 
winter treatment prior to the planting of the next month’s crop.. 
The following materials were examined:— 

(1) General debris found between the “ overlaps ” in the glass structure 

(2) Samples of decayed wood from holes in “plates,” “ bars etc. 

(3) Samples of old decayed posts. 

(4) Samples of decayed wood from tanks in the houses. 

(5) Samples of paper used for filling cavities and packing warped 
ventilators. 

((>) Samples of straw manure from the beds. 

(7) Samples of straw manure frum the origiual heap. 

(8) Market boxes or“ flats.” 

Part of each sample was examined in the laboratory, while 
another part was placed in a flask, kept moist for 14 days and 
shaken up with water which was afterwards sprayed over 
young cucumber seedlings. 

Material from glasshouses where the disease had not occurred 
previously did not yield the fungus. Materials obtained from 
diseased houses showed (he fungus to be present and young 
plants were infected by many of the water suspensions tested. 
The main conclusions may be stated briefly as follows:— 

(1) The present methods of cleansing glasshouses during 
the winter months are not sufficient to exterminate centres of 
infection of Colletotrichnm olufochactum which may exist from 
a previous diseased crop. 

r2) Infection is more abundant immediately after the dis¬ 
eased crop has been removed than after the period of winter 
rest, but sufficient survives to carry the disease over from one 
season to another. 

(8) The fungus may live occasionally in the debris which 
collects in the overlap betw r een tw r o panes of glass, but except 
in old houses this does not form an important source of 
infection. 

(4) The fungu.s may carry on a saprophytic existence in 
rotten wood in the house and paper used for blocking holes, 
arid these constitute important sources of infection. 

(5) Straw manure removed from beds in infected houses 
was found invariably to harbour the parasite and when allowed 
to remain unburnt in a heap outside the houses—a common 
practice—must be a centre for the spread of the fungus. 
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(6) The examination of k< flats ” was unsuccessful in ob¬ 
taining positive evidence of their transmission of this fungus, 
but observations upon the incidence of this disease in com¬ 
mercial nurseries indicate the probability that it may fre¬ 
quently be carried in this way. 

(7) The examination of straw manure has shown it to be 
such an important source of infection, that special attention 
was given to it. and straw manure from the following sources 
was examined:— 

(a) Straw manure iYesh from country farms. 

(h) Straw manure from country farms after lying in a heap adjacent 
to a heap ol old diseased cucumber plants. 

(<•) Straw manure from local stables. 

(d) Straw man me from London. 

The heaps of manure wore carefully searched and suspected 
material taken to the laboratory for further study. Suspensions 
were also prepared by shaking 1 lb. of manure with 1 gallon of 
water for five minutes and straining through a fine wire sieve. 
The liquid obtained was sprayed over young cucumber plants 
kept in a humid chamber. C. oligochaetvm was found in nine 
different samples, and in one of these the pink spore masses 
appeared on half-decayed straw at the surface of the heap. In 
no case was the fungus found in manure fresh from country 
farms or local stables. In five eases it was found in the manure 
heaps adjacent to those of decaying cucumber remains, and in 
four cases in manure freshly imported from London stables. 

The possible importation of disease in manure from town 
stables, is important to growers, and especially to those of glass¬ 
house produce. Much diseased fruit is sold in East London and 
Dr. W. B. Brierlev, of Bothamsted Experimental Station, in* 
forms the writer that cucumbers badly attacked by C. oligo- 
ehaetum are frequently to be seen on street stalls in those parts, 
the most diseased specimens frequently being thrown into the 
roadway and trodden under foot. This infection may gain 
access to stables and thence return to the grower. 

The writer’s investigations have shown that in nurseries, 
where C. oligochaclum lias appeared for the first time, it has in 
certain cases been imported in the straw manure, and further 
investigations are necessary to determine the best way of sterilis¬ 
ing the manure without reducing its value. 

Other important sources of infection are the water supply and 
the clothes of workers in the infected nurseries, the latter having 
been found to be a most important method of dis * so trans¬ 
mission in the Lea Valley, 

(To be concluded ,) 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
AUGUST. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Value of Yellow and White Maize Meal. —During the past 
year inquiries have been received as to the value of white 
maize meal and yellow maize meal for stock feeding. As far 
as our knowledge went at that time, there was practically no 
difference in the value of these materials for feeding purposes. 
Recent work in America, however, has shown that our views 
with regard to these products need some modification. Some 
experiments were carefully carried out with young pigs as to 
the value of yellow varieties of com and white varieties of com 
for feeding. In America this is a very important point, since a 
large area exists in which maize forms the staple product for 
feeding stock. As a result of these experiments, the following 
facts were ascertained. 

Where there is no pasture or legume hay available, yellow 
maize is far superior to white maize for feeding pigs weighing 
less than 100 lb. live weight. The difference in value is 
assigned to the fact that yellow maize is rich in fat-soluble 
vitamin, whereas white maize contains too little. Some pigs 
weighing 60 U>. fed on white com and skim milk did well for 
a time, hut later developed rickets, which is known to pig keepers 
as paralysis or rheumatism. All but three in one lot died. 

Other pigs, fed on skim milk and white maize until they had 
got into bad condition, were changed to yellow maize and skim 
milk, and made rapid recovery, showing rather conclusively that 
the ration of white maize and skim milk lacked fut-soluble vita¬ 
min. On the other hand it was shown by feeding experiments 
that where pigs have access to pasture, or are given chopped 
lucerne hay or clover, white maize is as good a feed as yellow 
maize. 

It may therefore be stated generally that white maize is as 
useful for feeding as yellow maize, except in cases where the 
general dietary contains little fat-soluble vitamin, when yellow 
maize will prove of much greater value than white maize. 

The Distribution of Vitamins in Farm Produce.— In previous 
notes, attention has been called to the three principal vitamins, 
i.e., Fat-Soluble A. Water-Soluble B and Water-Soluble C 
Vitamin. 
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DBBCttJITlOX. 

Price 

I>er 

Qr. 

a. lb. 

Price 

fi. 

£ a. 

Manorial 

Value 

& 

£ a. 

Cost of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ a. 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

ltSTlb. 

Price 

& 

Starch 

Squiy. 

8. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
flquiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

56/6 

504 

1 

12 

11 

1 

0 

11 

11 

71*6 

3/3 

1*74 

Barley, English Feeding 
„ Canadian No. 4 

38/- 

400 

10 

13 

0 

18 

9 

15 

71 

2/9 

1*47 

Western 

35/3 

iOO 

9 

17 

0 

18 

8 

19 

71 

2/6 

1*34 

„ „ No. 2 Feu! 

Ottfcs, English White • > 

33/« 

400 

9 

7 

0 

1 8 

8 

9 

71 

2/5 

1*29 

37 6 

336 

12 

10 

0 

19 

11 

11 

59*5 

3/11 

2*10 

, Black A Grey! 

3«/- 

336 

12 

0 

0 

19 

11 

1 

59*5 

3/9 

2*01 

,, Scotch White 

38.- 

336 

12 

13 

O 

19 

11 

14 

59*5 

3/11 

2*10 

, Chilian . 

29/- 

320 

10 

3 

0 

19 

9 

4 

59*5 

3/1 

1*65 

Canadian N". 2j 












V\ ostom! 

32/- 

320 

11 

4 

0 

19 

10 

6 

59*5 

3/5 

1.83 

„ No. 2 Feed; 

28/6 

27/- 

320 

9 

19 

0 

19 

9 

0 

59*5 

3/0 

1*61 

.. Ametioaii - *j 

320 

it 

it 

0 

9 

8 

10 

59*5 

2/10 

2/11 

I *52 

„ Argentine - -I 

27/6 

320 

9 

12 

0 

19 

8 

13 

59*5 

1*56 

Maize, .. - 

41/6 

480 

9 

14 

0 

17 

8 

17 

81 

2/2 

1*16 

*, Aineiicnu - -! 

36/- 

4SO 

8 

ft 

0 

17 

7 

11 

81 

1/10 

0*98 

„ South African *1 

37 /- 

480 

8 

13 

0 

17 

7 

16 

81 

i/u 

1-03 

Beans, Rangoon - -! 

8/- 

112 

8 

0 

1 

15 

6 

5 

67 

1/10 

0*98 

Millers’ offals— j 











Bran, British - -I 


— 

6 

15 

1 

16 

4 

19 

45 

2/2 

1*16 

Broad Bran - -j 

— 

— 

8 

10 

1 

16 

6 

14 

45 

*h 

1*61 

Fine middlings (lm-| 
ported) - -! 











— 

— 

9 

15 

1 

7 

8 

8 

72 

2/4 

1 *25 

CoarBe middlings d 

— 

— 

8 

17 

1 

7 

7 

10 

64 

2/4 

1*25 

Pollards (Imported) t 

— 

— 

7 

12 

1 

15 

5 

17 

60 

1/11 

1 *03 

Barley Meal - 

— 

— 

11 

5 

0 

18 

10 

7 

71 


1 *56 

Maize „ S. African 

— 


8 

10 

0 

17 

7 

13 

81 

l/ll 

1* 3 

,, Germ Meal- 

— 

— 

8 

17 

' 1 

5 

7 

12 

85*3 

1/9 

0*94 

„ Gluten-feed 

— 

— 

8 

17 

1 

11 

7 

6 

75*6 

1/11 

1*03 

Locust Bean Meal 

— 

— 

8 

ir> 

i 0 

9 

8 

6 

71*4 

24 

1 *25 

Bean Meal - 

— 

— 

13 

10 

1 

15 

11 

15 

67 

3/6 

1*87 

Fish 

— 

— 

15 

0 

5 

10 

9 

U 

53 

3/7 

1*92 

Linseed Cake, English 











(S*°/ e oil) 


— 

12 

17 

2 

6 

10 

11 

74 

2/10 

1 *52 

Cotton „ Englisli 












(57o ° n ) 

„ n Egyptian 

— 

— 

7 

13 

! 2 

1 

6 

* 

9 

42 

2/7 

1 *38 

(5°/o oil) 

— 

— 

7 

15 

2 

6 

5 

9 

12 

2/7 

1 *38 

Coconut Cake (6% oil) 
Palm kernel Cake 

— 

— 

9 

15 

1 

19 

i 

16 

73 

2/2 

1*16 

(6% oil) 
„ „ Meal 

— 

— 

7 

5* 

I 

1 

9 

#"> 

16 

75 

1/7 

0*’85 

(2% oil) 

_ t 

— 

6 

*» i 

1 

9 

1 

13 

71 3 

1/* 

0*71 

Feeding Tr< acle - 

— 

— 

4 

15 

l 

1 

3 

14 

51 

1/5 

0*76 

Breweis’grains,dried,ale 

- ‘ 

— 

7 

15 

1 

11 

6 

4 

49 

2/6 i 

1*34 

V v „ porter! 

-- 

— 

y 

0 

1 

11 

5 

9 

49 

2/3 ; 

1*20 

„ „ wet. ale, 

- ; 

— 

1 

0 

O 

8 

0 

12 

15 

-/io: 

0*15 

♦, „ wet, port ei 

— 

- - 

0 

15 

0 

8 

0 

7 

15 

~/6 , 

0*27 

Malt culms - 



8 

12 

•j 

3 

6 

it 

43 

»/- ! 

i 

l*bl 


• Prices at Liverpool. 


Noth. —The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale 
transactions have taken place in Loudon, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The prices were current at the end of Jun* and are, as a rule, considerably lower than 
the prices at local ct untry markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers'commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton. Its manorial value is £1 9s per ton. The food value per ton is therefore 
£8 11s. per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. 8d. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the coat per lb. of starch equivalent is 1*2Id* A similar 
calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of t torch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market. From the results of such calculations a buver can determine which leading stuff gives 
hnn the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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The effect of absence from food of Vitamin A is retarded growth 
ending in death, eye disease in some cases, and often onset 
of rickets. 

The absence of Vitamin B leads to retarded growth ending in 
death, and in poultry, the disease known as “ leg weakness.” 

The absence of Vitamin C leads to the onset of scurvy. 

Several inquirers have asked for information as to the best 
sources from which to obtain these vitamins. Vitamin A is 
present in fish liver oils, green plants (including lucerne, clover, 
cabbage and hay), milk, egg yolk, animal fats, and some roots 
such as carrots, parsnips and mangolds. Vitamin B is present 
in seeds and grains, generally distributed in the germ and out¬ 
side layers. It is also present in yeast, milk, egg yolk, green 
plants, carrots, potatoes, turnips, mangolds and beet. Vita¬ 
min C is present in green vegetables, particularly cabbage and 
its allied species. It is also present in orange and lemon juice, 
germinated seeds, swedes, turnips, potatoes, tomatoes and milk. 

The aim of the farmer should therefore be to arrange his 
ration so that the diet contains sufficient of the three vitamins. 
With the table given this should prove an easy matter. 


One of the most important features of the Ministry’s scheme 
for instruction in practical horticulture is the establishment by 

Kirton Horticul- ^ ount . v Education Committees of demon- 
turai Station * tn,tion a,1< l experimental plots in the 
chief centres of production. This will 
enable growers to see the trials of varieties best suited to local 
conditions and of up-to-date methods of culture and manuring. 

In the Holland Division of Lincolnshire the production of 
potatoes, peas, celery, green vegetables, fruit and flowers has for 
many years been a most important industry. The need for 
assisting growers with horticultural advice in the conduct erf 
their industry has led to the establishment at Kirton, near 
Boston, of a Horticultural Station covering an area of 100 acres. 
This year there are being carried out trials of potatoes, peas, 
spring cabbage and cauliflowers, and a start has been made with 
fruit plots and trials of narcissi, daffodils and tulips. 

Seventy per cent, of the area is devoted to vegetable trials, and 
of these perhaps the most important are those of spring cabbage,* 

* See Trials of Spring Cahlmge : .1. 0 Wallace, thin Journal, March, 1322, 
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of which some twenty different varieties are being tested under 
co mm ercial conditions in order to ascertain which are most suited 
for growing in the county, Manurial trials with cabbage are also 
being carried out to test the comparative advantages of nitrate 
of soda, nitrate of lime, sulphate of ammonia, and combinations 
of nitrate of soda with superphosphate. Fourteen acres are set 
out for trials of potatoes with the object of testing the comparative 
cropping capacity of some twenty varieties, and also of testing 
the value of “ once-grown ” seed as compared with seed direct 
from Scotland. Experiments are also in progress comparing the 
effects of the different potash and phosphatic manures on the 
potato crop. 

The production of peas for drying and packeting green, has 
for many years been a thriving industry in the county, and nine 
acres of the trial grounds at Kirton are devoted to trials of 
varieties of peas with the object of comparing their cropping 
capacity and determining what are the most suitable manures. 

Admission of Canadian Cattle.—A White Paper (Oin<i. 17*22, 
1922, price 3d.) 1ms been published by II.M. Stationery Office, containing :— 

(1) <l Extracts from the Proceedings at the Conference of Prime Ministers 

and Representatives of the United Kingdom, the Dominions and 
India, 1921.” 

This is a veibatim report of the discussion at the Imperial Confluence at 
which the Canadian Prime Minister piessed for the carrying out of the 
assurances claimed to have been given in 1917. 

(2) “Memorandum on the Report and Recommendations of the Royal 

Commission appointed to impiiie into the admission into the 
United Kingdom of Live Stock for purposes other than immediate 
slaughter at the Ports.” 

The terms of reference to the Commission are given together with the 
•conclusions arrived at by il 

Export of Dogs to the Channel Islands. - Dogs may now 
be imported into the Channel Islands fiom non-schcdulcd districts in Great 
Britain (i.c , districts in and fiom which movement is not restricted by Order 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in consequence of an outbreak of 
rabies) without undergoing a period of quarantine on arrival, provided they 
are accompanied by an export certificate from the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries (10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l) containing a full description 
of the dog, i.e. } breed, sex, age, colour and distinctive markings (if any) for 
identification purposes, and certifying (1) that the dog comes from an area in 
and from which the free movement of dogs is permitted, and (2) that the 
dog is not in quarantine at the time of departure for the Islands. 

In addition to the export certificate ref erred to above the Jersey Authorities 
require that every dog shall he accompanied by a veterinary certificate 
testifying that it was in good health at the time of embarkation. 
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In order to obtain an Export Certificate, intending exporters of dogs from 
non-sekeduled districts in Gieat Britain should apply to the Secretary, 
Ministry of Agricultuie and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l, 
for the necessary form of application. 

Certificates are issued subject to the following conditions, viz., (a) that the 
dogs will be moved to the port for shipment as far as practicable by rail, 
(b) that they will he confined during the movement in a crate, box or other 
suitable receptacle, and (c) that on arrival at the port they will be conveyed 
without delay to a vessel for shipment. 

Certificates are valid for 8 days only, including the date of issue, and must 
be banded within this period to the Harbour Master, or Deputy Harbour 
Master, on the arrival of the dog at the port of disembarkation. 

With regard to dogs from scheduled districts in Great Britain or from 
foreign countries, an application in writing for permission to land the dog in 
the Islands must be made in the case of Jers<y to the Committee of Harbours, 
Jersey, or in the case of Guernsey, to the States Office, Guernsey, stating the 
lull desciiption of the dog. the place from which it is coming and the port of 
embarkation. Permission to impoit the dog, if granted, will be subject to the 
following conditions, viz., (1) that the dog must I>e isolated for a period of 
six months at the Cattle Depot, Albert Pier, Jersey, oi at tin* States Quarantine 
Station, Guernsey, at the owner’s expense, and (2; that a veteiinarv certificate 
must be pi*bduced previous to landing to the effect that the dog was in good 
health previous to cmhaikation. 

A chaige ot Is. fid. pel diem at tin* Cattle Depot, Albert Pier, Jersey, or 
of Is. per diem at the States quarantine station, Guernsey, will he made for 
food and attention. The lespectivi* Channel Island Authorities assume no 
icsponsihility as to the health of the dog tinting the peiiod of isolation. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. There have been tluee further outbreaks 
ot Foot-and-Mouth disease in Great Biitain since 22nd June, the date referred 
to in the. Journo! foi July, these outbreaks, wInch octlined in Derbyshire, 
Lancashire and Staffordshire, were all in districts already Mibject to lestrietions 
with the exception of that in Lancashire, which necessitated the imposition of 
fresh restrictions over an area around Blackpool. The latest of these 
outbreaks occurred on 30th June. All the atfeeted and incommt animals 
were slaughtered, the total number being 127 cattle. 7H sheep and In pigs. 

There has been no further development of the disease up to 21st. July, 
and it has been possible to modify the restrictions ven considerably except 
in respect of the districts immediately surrounding the latest eases. 

The total number of outbreaks this year lias now reached 1,12-1, of which 
3 occurred in Wales and 102 in Scotland. The total number of animals 
slaughtered up to 21st July is 23,603 cattle. 21,712 sheep, 9,5fiO pigs and 
48 goats. 

In connection with the article on Farm Institutes in this issue of the 
Journal (p. 400) attention is directed to the following particulars of courses 
which are held at Farm Institutes recognised by the Ministry, 
at Farm * u ^ er particulars than those given in the table may be obtained 
I ns titutes ^ r0tU ^ ie °® cers me, *tioned in column 5. As accommodation 
at all Farm Institutes is limited, early application for entry 
should be made. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nearly thirty years ago, when Lord Burghclere was President 
of the Board of Agriculture and Sir Thomas Elliott Permanent 
. . . f Secretary, it was increasingly felt that the 
e ry 8 Department required some means of reach- 

mg agriculturists m order to brmg before 
them Acts of Parliament and the Orders and Regulations of the 
Board as well as much information of interest and importance 
which the Board received through official channels, but which it 
had at that time no means of bringing to the notice of the public. 
It was decided that the most suitable means would be the publi¬ 
cation of an official quarterly Journal and this was finally sanc¬ 
tioned. The first issue was published in September, 1894, and 
the introductory notice in the first number stated that it was 
proposed to give publicity through the medium of the Journal to 
information of interest to agriculturists and that it should record 
“ statistical and other intelligence which could not bo reasonably 
or conveniently inserted in the annual publications of the Depart¬ 
ment/’ The condition of agriculture within the Empire and in 
foreign countries, the results of research at home and abroad, 
innovations in systems of cultivation, improvements in marketing 
and distributing produce, farm posts, agricultural statistics, dis¬ 
eases of animals—all these and other matters were to be dealt with. 

It was soon felt that a quarterly Journal was unsuitable, as 
much information which it was desired to issue could not be 
delayed, and after April, 1897, monthly publication was adopted. 
Since that date many changes have taken place in the Journal in 
harmony with the extension in the duties and interests of the 
Department; agricultural education and research have gone for¬ 
ward with a bound, and the influence of progress in this direction 
is nowhere more noticeable than in the pages of the Journal; 
plant diseases and insect pests were always a prominent feature, 
though the early issues gave but scant attention either to horti¬ 
culture or poultry, two branches of agriculture which now obtain 
a fair share of the limited number of pages available. But 
perhaps the greatest change which would be noticed if a recent 

(44721). P.1./R.3. 10,750. 9/22. M. k H. A 
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Milk and Daikies (Amendment), Act, 1922. [Sept,, 


issue of the Journal were compared with some of the early num¬ 
bers lies in the development of what may be called the practical 
scientific side; articles by recognised authorities dealing with 
practical matters are now a pronounced feature of its pages, and 
it is on these articles, no less than on the notes and articles 
relating to administrative action, that its success and its real 
value to the agricultural community depend. During recent 
years the circulation has doubled and now exceeds 10,000 monthly. 
****** 


The Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, which was passed on 
1st August, postpones for a further three years the operation of 
, n . . the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 
* a ^ es 1915 ^ and makes further provision with 

Ac^ 19SKJ 1 r ^gard to the sale of milk. Except where 

9 * otherwise expressly provided, the Act comes 

into operation on 1st September, 1922. 

The Act provides that a Local Authority may. after allowing 
a hearing, refuse to register or may remove from the register 
any milk retailer if they are satisfied that the public health is 
or is likely to be endangered by any act or default of his in rela¬ 
tion to the quality, storage or distribution of milk. The retailer 
has the right of appeal to a Court of summary jurisdiction. A 
further appeal may then be made by either the Local Authority 
or the retailer to the next Court of Quarter Sessions, whose 
ruling is final. 

As from 1st January, 1928, milk described as “ certified ,’* 
“ Grade A ” and “ pasteurised ” may be sold only under a 
special licence granted by the Ministry of Health, or under its 
authority. 

The addition of other substances to milk and the sale of 
reconstituted milk as milk are prohibited. 

The sale of milk from a cow suffering from tuberculosis of the 
udder is prohibited, and if it is proved that the seller knew of, 
or could with ordinary care have ascertained, the existence of 
the disease, he is liable to a fine not exceeding £20 for the first 
offence, and a fine not exceeding £100, or imprisonment, or 
both, for subsequent offences. 

Except as otherwise provided, offences against the Act may 
render a milk retailer liable to fines of £5 for the first offence, 
£50 for subsequent offences and a further 40s. per day if the 
offence is a continuing one. The retailer may also be removed 
from the register, either absolutely or in respect of any specified 
premises for a period. At the discretion of the Local Authority, 
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proceedings may be taken against a servant or agent if they are 
satisfied that blame does not attach to the employer. 

The Act also empowers the Ministry of Health to make regu¬ 
lations as to milk imported for public consumption and as to 
the labelling and marking of dried, condensed, skimmed or 
separated milk. 

All orders made by the Ministry of Health under this Act* 
will be laid before Parliament, and orders made after the com¬ 
mencement of this Act under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Acts will be made with the concurrence of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries. 


A forecast of the production of the principal cereal crops was 
issued by the Ministry early in August. Hitherto these estimates 
w f f fh have only been issued at the end of October, 
orecas 0 e w k en reRU if 8 obtained from threshing afford 


Forecast of the 

^Jora^^ro 1 °* a more ccrta * n 8 u ide to the produce of the 
^ * harvest. Practically all the leading countries 
in the world, however, make estimates in advance of their har¬ 
vests, and the Ministry decided this year to adopt a similar 
practice. It will he understood that this forecast, which was 
made on the 1st August, is necessarily subject to modification 
owing to weather and other conditions, and this will be particu¬ 
larly the case this year, when bad weather was experienced 
immediately after the forecast was made. The figures as esti¬ 
mated on the 1st August for England and Wales were as 


follows:— 


Area (Aire*). 


Pnitlurtian ( Qr .). 

1<(21 1022 1021 ll »22 

Wheat. 1,07(5,1 HW 1 HIO 8,722,000 7,880,000 

Barley. 1,43(5,000 1.3(52,000 5.300,000 5.000.000 

Oa( H '. 2,140,000 2,101,000 10,033,01 K) '0,200,000 

Beaus . 237,200 272,000 778,000 020,000 

Peas . 105.700 123,000 313,000 340,000 

The annual preliminary statement of the area under crops 
and grass and the number of live stock in England and Wales 
was also issued early in August, and is reproduced on p. 572 of 
this Journal. 


Summer time this year has been fixed by an Order in Coun¬ 
cil and will end at 2 o’clock on the morning of Sunday, 8th 

Summer Time. 0c * ober - 

For the future, however, the dates of 

beginning and ending have been laid down by the Summer 

Time Act, 1922, which was passed on 20th July last. Under 

# Copies of the Ad can be purchased through any bookseller or direct 
from H,M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2., 
price 3d. net. A 2 
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this Act summer time will start at 2 o’clock in the morning 
of the day next following the third Saturday in April, or if 
that day is Easter Sunday, the day next following the second 
Saturday in April. It will end at 2 o’clock in the morning 
of the day next following the third Saturday in September. 

In 1923, accordingly, summer time will start on Sunday, 
22nd April, and end on Sunday, 15th September. 

The Act applies only to the year 1923 and will therefore be 
brought up in Parliament for reconsideration annually under 
the “Expiring Laws Continuance Bill.” 

* * * * * * 


Farmers 1 
Income Tax. 


In his Budget Statement made on 1st May in the House of 
Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed an im¬ 
portant alteration in the assessment of 
farmers’ profits for Income Tax under 
Schedule B, and by the Finance Act, 1922, 
these proposals have now become law. Under the Act the profits 
for the year 1922-23 wall be reckoned as equal to the rent or 
annual value of the land, instead of twice the value, and the 
position will thus revert to what it was prior to the financial 
year 1918-19. One effect of this will be that many farmers 
whose assessed income, under the assessment that has been 
operative for the last four years, was sufficient to make them 
liable to Income Tax, will be exempt this year. 

Furthermore, if a farmer can prove at the end of the year 
that he has not made a- profit equal to the annual value of his 
land lie caii claim to pay on the actual profit, or alternatively 
he can elect to be assessed under Schedule T), that is, on the 
average of his actual profits for the three previous years. In 
both these cases, however, the production of accounts will be 
necessary in order to show what the actual profits were. 


Tn answer to a question in the House of Commons on 6th 
July, the Secretary of State for Air stated that the distribution 
of weather forecasts by wireless telephone 
Weather Forecasts would involve a capital expenditure of 
by Wireless ,£5,000 and an annual upkeep of about 

Telephone and .£1,500. The provision of such a service 

Telegraph. would, he said, be considered when funds 
were available. 

With regard to the sending out of forecasts by wireless 
telegraphy the Air Ministry has recently issued a pamphlet* 

* The Wireless Weather Manual , M.O. 255, published by H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 9d. 
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containing particulars of the weather forecasts which are 
broadcast daily by wireless by the Ministry. The most 
valuable of these for agriculturists are: (1) a general forecast 
for the whole country, issued in plain language at 9.50 a.m. 
and 9.50 p.m.; and (2) forecasts for each of seven areas of 
Great Britain separately, issued in code three times daily. A 
key to the code used is given in the pamphlet. 

Farmers would find both these valuable, especially at har¬ 
vest time. The latter, which can be received and decoded in 
a quarter of an hour, is a forecast for the particular area drawn 
up a few minutes earlier by a professional forecaster with full 
information at his disposal. 

The apparatus required for receiving the messages is de¬ 
scribed. A set complete costs about £30, but a user with 
knowledge of wireless apparatus can construct one from parts 
at a much lower cost. There are probably, however, in most 
neighbourhoods amateur wireless operators, some of whom 
would be glad to “ listen in ” for the information at the proper 
times, decode the messages and make them known locally by 
arrangement. 

* * * * * * 


Further wages agreements have been made by Conciliation 
Committees during the past month, and the total number in 
^ in i.t„ operation has now increased to 49. 

Committees in w ° ere negotiations were some- 

AorifiultiirA what protracted, the Committee has re- 
® * cently reached the following agreement:— 

(1) Basic rate of wages for ordinary farm workers of 80s. for 
50 hours guaranteed; (21 the recognised working w T eek shall 
consist of 54 hours: overtime (i.c., after 54 hours) worked at 
the request of the employer and Sunday labour at 8d. per hour. 
The agreement operates until the 7th October. 

The Committee for the Holland Division of Lincolnshire has 
extended its previous agreement until the 31st October. The 
terms of the agreement provide for the payment of 8d. per 
hour for all hours worked by adult male workers. The settle¬ 
ment of the Rutland Commit tee makes provision for the pay¬ 
ment of 80s. for a week of 50 hours up to the 28th October, 
to all male workers over 21 years. 

Tn North Berkshire, where previous negotiations between 
the two sides had failed to solve the wages difficulty an agree¬ 
ment has now been reached to extend up to the 30th Septem¬ 
ber. The terms mutually agreed upon are for the payment of 
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a rate of 80b. for a week of 50 hours, with 8d. per hour for all 
overtime. 

In addition, the following harvest agreements have been 
made by the Norfolk and Suffolk Committees:— 

Norfolk-. During harvest, 1922:—A lump sum'of £10.to be paid: the 
system of working by the harvest or by the month to be as 
hitherto, or by mutual agreement hetween employer and 
workers. Where the harvest is worked by the mouth it is 
to be understood that the same applies to 24 consecutive 
working days—hours not to exceed 70 per week. 

Boys to receive proportionate rates. 

Suffolk : During harvest, 1922:— (a) A weekly wage of 7Jd. per hour up 
to 50 hours; ( b ) a bonus of £4 10s. in addition on completion 
of harvest; (c) the agreement to cover a harvest of 24 days 
comprising 11 hours per day during cutting and 12 hours per 
day during carting: ( d ) if the nature of the crops makes it 
necessar}* to arrange special terms, provided such terms are 
mutually agreed, such agreement will not be prejudiced by 
this agreement. 

Particulars of the agreements in any area can be obtained 
on application to the Ministry. 

*- * # * * * 


The index numbers of prices of agricultural produce in England 
and Wales indicate that, as compared with the average of the 

The Agricultural “ff ° f *<> *» 

Index Humber. 191s \ pr T lceB m J ul - v were Kc,l ““"- V hl « her 
than m June. The average increase as com¬ 
pared with the pre-war years was 72 per cent, in July against 
an increase of 68 per cent, in June. The following table shows 
the general increases since the beginning of 1921 :— 


Percentage Increase as compared with the Average Prices 


IN THE CORRESPONDING MONTI 


Month 

1921 

1922 

January 

183 

75 

February 

167 

79 

March 

150 

77 

April. 

149 

70 

May. 

119 

71 

June. 

112 

68 

July. 

112 

72 

August 

131 


September ... 

116 


October 

80 


November 

79 


December 

70 



is OK 1911-13, 


Pat cattle were very slightly cheaper in July than in June, 
and fat sheep continued the fall recorded in the previous month’s 
figures. A seasonal fall in sheep prices normally occurs in the 
late spring and early summer, and the decline indicated by the 
index numbers does not fully reflect the decrease in prices which 
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has taken place since April. Fat pigs recovered the fall regis¬ 
tered in June. 

Cereals were also slightly cheaper in July than in June, as 
compared with the corresponding months in pre-war years, al¬ 
though in the case of oats the actual average price of 88s. Id. 
per quarter in July shows an advance of 2d..on the month. 
Decreases were also recorded for poultry and for cheese, the 
latter being due as much to the marketing of new cheese as to 
any weakening in market values. 

All other commodities showed a rise, this being especially 
marked in the case of milk and butter. Milk showed an advance 
of almost 2d. per gallon on the month, the average producers’ 
price in July being lljd. per gallon, while butter advanced by 
about S]d. per lb. The index number for eggs shows a rise of 
11 points, in spite of the increase in the average pre-w T ar price 
with which current prices are compared, and it seems that one 
of the effects remaining from the high prices of the past few years 
is the relatively greater violence of seasonal fluctuations in prices. 

Although early potatoes were naturally dearer during July 
than old main crop potatoes had been during June, the July 
prices of early varieties were relatively cheaper as compared with 
the pre-war years, than old potatoes had been at the end of their 
season. 

The following table shows the average increases in value of 
the principal commodities in the past seven months:— 

Percent-auk Increase \s compared with the Average Prices ruling in 
hie corresponding Months os 1911-13. 



Jan. 

Feh. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July 

Wheat 

44 

50 

06 

57 

02 

OU 

53 

Barley 

51 

49 

46 

49 

49 

58 

49 

Oats. 

49 

48 

53 

49 

53 

57 

55 

Fat cattle ... 

62 

07 

06 

65 

70 

71 

70 

Fat sheep ... 
Fat pigs 

60 

72 

100 

128 

140 

121 

107 

71 

82 

85 

90 

91 

82 

91 

Eggs 

114 

166 

95 

89 

50 

09 

80 

Poultry 

70 

80 

77 

83 

110 

110 

103 

Milk./, 

125 

117 

92 

42 

27 

28 

53 

Butter 

46 

41 

37 

49 

54 

59 

79 

Cheese 

27 

33 

42 

46 

48 

55 

50 

Potatoes 

113 

122 

112 

95 

140 

80 

75 

Hay. 

35 

32 

32 

28 

33 

35 

37 


Feeding stuffs showed a general advance in value in July 
compared with the preceding month, hut in fertilisers there was 
a slight reduction. It is estimated that the average prices of 
both groups, feeding stuffs and fertilisers, are now between 40 
and 50 per cent, above pre-war level. 
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LAND DRAINAGE WORKS FOR THE 
RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

C. H. J. Clayton, M.Inst.C.E., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

In view of the exceptional amount of unemployment which 
existed in the autumn of 1921 a substantial sum was voted by 
Parliament for additional relief works. At the request of the 
Ministry a portion of that sum was allocated to drainage works 
for the purpose of alleviating unemployment among agricultural 
and other workmen in rural areas which were, in many cases, 
not provided for under previous schemes. 

On 14th and 21st October last, the Ministry issued circulars 
addressed to Drainage Authorities and County Councils respec¬ 
tively inviting them to submit schemes and estimates for the 
improvement of drainage conditions within their areas of juris¬ 
diction, for the alleviation of unemployment. The principal 
conditions laid down were that the work was to be carried out 
as far as possible by hand lal>oiir so as to absorb the maximum 
number of men; that 75 per cent, of the labour should be re¬ 
cruited from ex-Service men, the balance to be married civi¬ 
lians if available; that the work should be subject to the 
inspection and general supervision of the Ministry’s technical 
staff; and that proper accounts should be kept. 

The whole cost of approved schemes was to be advanced by 
the Ministry to the Drainage Authorities or County Councils 
who w 7 ere respectively to repay to the Ministry within stated 
periods 25 per cent, and 88$ per cent., the latter under 
guarantee by the owners concerned. In a few exceptional 
cases repayments up to 50 per cent, of the sums advanced 
were arranged. 

It was recognised at the outset that the winter season was 
not the most favourable for w T ork in the larger channels, and 
suggestions were offered as to the possibility of useful work 
being done in small tributary rivers, brooks, main and tributary 
drains and field ditches. 

Later, the County Councils were invited to submit schemes 
for water-supply to farms or groups of fa,rms under similar 
conditions as to labour, but instead of advancing the whole 
cost of each scheme and recovering a percentage, the Ministry 
made a free grant in each case not exceeding the cost of un¬ 
skilled unemployed labour on the scheme, or half the cost of 
the scheme, whichever was the less. 
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There were 862 drainage (including sea-defence) schemes, and 
48 water-supply schemes submitted and approved, making a 
total estimated expenditure of nearly £400,000. Of these, 
825 drainage or sea-defence schemes and 46 water-supply 
schemes were actually carried out, providing employment for 
about 150,000 men-weeks. The wage estimate in each case 
was based upon the current agricultural rate prevailing in the 
district, and in drainage and sea-defence schemes the expendi¬ 
ture on tools and materials was restricted to about 20 per cent, 
of the wage estimate. A small addition for local supervision 
was also allowed. Of the actual total expenditure, however, 
approximately 92 per cent, went in the wages of men previously 
unemployed. 

Divisional Areas. —For purposes of inspection and super¬ 
vision, the country was divided into 6 areas as under:— 

Arm No. Catchment Hast ns. 

1. The Ouhc, including the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 

Huntingdon and Bedford. 

2. The Weaver, Severn and Some i set shire riveis, and lands to the wei*t 

thereof, including the whole of Wales. 

3. The Alt, Mersey and Yorkshire Ouse, and all lands to the north of 

their valleys. 

4. The lower Trent, Derwent, Witham, Welland, N«ne, Yare, Bure and 

W aveney. 

5. Lower Thames, Medway and the rivers of Suffolk, Essex, Kent and 

Sussex. 

6. Upper Trent, Upper Thames and such areas in the counties of 

Warwick, Uloucester, Wilts and Dorset as were not otherwise 

included. 

Work was begun in November and continued with comparatively 
little interruption from bad weather or other causes till towards 
the end of March, which had been set as the time limit. It 
soon became apparent, however, that an extension of the 
period would be required. An extension was sanctioned, first 
to the end of May and later to the 17th June in the case of 
Drainage Authorities, and the 80th June in the case of County 
Councils. 

A further extension of time was obtained in the case of 
certain sea-defence works on the Lincolnshire coast, involving 
an expenditure of £40,000 and providing employment for about 
500 men. This work may not be finished much before the end 
of October next. In this case 50 per cent, of the cost of the 
scheme is to be repaid. 

Results. —Having regard to the general conditions under 
which the work was to be done, viz., by men who were 
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presumably unaccustomed to working in or about watercourses, 
and especially to the unsuitability of the winter season for 
such work, no extravagant hopes were entertained as to the 
value of the results. So little confidence was felt by some of 
the larger drainage authorities that they abstained from 
submitting schemes. 

The real value of the results actually achieved has been a 
most gratifying surprise to everyone concerned, and it is easy, 
after the event, to reflect wisely upon the fact that a large 
percentage of the men must have served a long and painful 
apprenticeship, whilst on Military Service, to the art of trans¬ 
forming swamps into “better ’oles.” 

Apart from sea-defence and water-supply schemes, which 
are referred to later, the great bulk of the work comprised 
the thorough clearance of channels by the removal of fallen or 
ingrowing timber or other accidental obstructions, and the im¬ 
provement of their sections and gradients by cutting away 
cesses, bends and shoals, and the digging out of old-established 
weed roots; in a number of cases the straightening of sinuous 
courses was effected by the cutting of new channels (see 
Figs. 1 and 2). 

Perhaps the most ambitious effort of the Drainage Authori¬ 
ties was that of the Middle Level Drainage and Navigation 
Commission, in demolishing an old brick-arched bridge, carrying 
the road between Wisbech and Downham over the Middle 
Level Drain at Outwell and building in its place an entirely 
new structure of steel and concrete (see Figs. 8 and 4). This 
work was carried out most successfully by Major R. G. Clark, 
A.M.Tnst.C.E., Engineer to the Commission, with direct 
labour, mostly unskilled, and is in itself an eloquent testimony 
to the adaptability of all concerned to the conditions under 
which the work w r as undertaken. 

Other notable achievements by Drainage Authorities were :— 
Bv the Welland Outfall Trust, the straightening, widening 
and deepening of the tidal portion of the River Welland over 
a length of about 10 miles from its confluence with the River 
Glen to about 5 miles above Spalding (see Figs. 7 and 8); by 
the Lugg Drainage Board, the general improvement on similar 
lines to the above of the main river and its main tributaries 
over a total length of about 82 miles; by the Ouse Drainage 
Board, a like improvement of important channels within their 
system, including those of the Thet, the Brandon, the Ivel and 
the Old Bedford river; by the Muston and Yedingham Drain¬ 
age Board in the clearance and improvement of considerable 
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lengths of the upper reaches of the River Derwent (see Figs. 5 
and 6); and by the Loddon and Blackwater Voluntary Drain¬ 
age Committee, whose improvements in the channel of the 
Loddon have been most marked and effective. 

A large proportion of the works undertaken both by Drain¬ 
age Boards and County Councils was for the protection of low- 
lying land from river or lode flooding by the erection of new or 
the reconditioning of old flood embankments of which some 
70 to 80 miles have been dealt with. 

Area No. G was responsible for the largest number 
of schemes submitted by any of the various groups of counties, 
the total number of drainage schemes being 76 and the total 
number of water-supply schemes 27, of which 66 and 27 
respectively w r ere submitted by the County Agricultural Com¬ 
mittees of the counties concerned. 

In Kent and Essex one-half the number of cases were for sea- 
defence. A very high tide which occurred on 1st November did 
considerable damage to the defences all round these coasts, 
about 45 miles of sea walls being affected. In a number of 
cases complete breaches occurred and about 17,000 acres of good 
grazing land were either actually overflowed or otherwise 
damaged by sea-water. Practically the whole of the damage 
has been repaired either by building inset or " shoe ” walls 
round the breaches or by repairing and strengthening the less 
seriously injured defences. 

The same and subsequent high tides in the Bristol Channel 
seriously menaced the security of about 6,000 acres of land 
lying behind the Clevedon sea-defences of the Somersetshire 
Commission of Sewers, and, although no actual breaches 
occurred, long lengths of the sea-walls were damaged and 
much of the supporting outmarsh washed away. In this case 
the walls have been raised and strengthened and their faces 
and toes protected with stone pitching supported by round 
timber piling (see Figs. 9 and 10). 

* Along the coast of Lincolnshire (previously referred to) be¬ 
tween Ingoldmells and Mablethorpe, and on the Denbighshire 
coast at Rhuddlan Marsh, the new sea-defences consist prin¬ 
cipally of concrete stepwork and timber groyning. In the 
latter case the work was undertaken by the recently con¬ 
stituted Clwvd Drainage Board—a particularly active and 
practical body. 

Timber groyning was also undertaken along the Pett Level 
frontage (Sussex) by the Commission of Sewers for the Peven- 
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sey Levels. Fortunately, this work and the general strengthen¬ 
ing of the sea embankment were sufficiently advanced by 18th 
April to enable the defences to withstand an exceptionally 
high tide and gale which seriously threatened the works 
on that date. It has since been stated that, but for the 
work previously done, the whole of the Level would have been 
inundated to a depth of several feet with the probable loss of 
valuable grazing stock and other serious damage to agriculture. 

Water-Supply. —Forty-six water-supply schemes were carried 
out, chiefly in the higher portions of counties where the 
long drought of 1921 had dried up springs and ponds and 
emptied wells. They ranged from the building of concrete 
reservoirs for the impounding of surface or roof-water 
to the sinking or boring of deep wells and the provision of 
power-driven pumps. In a few cases hydraulic ram installa¬ 
tions were carried out. In practically all these cases, the esti¬ 
mated cost of materials was higher than that of labour, and the 
Ministry’s grant covered the cost of unskilled labour only. 

In the case of the Drainage and Sea-Defence Authorities the 
schemes were prepared and the work supervised by the regular 
technical officers of the bodies concerned, and these cases 
show, as might have been expected, better results on 
the whole than those which were prepared and super¬ 
vised by County Officers, many of whom would not, of 
course, claim to be specialists in the kinds of work involved : 
but when that has been said it remains to be recorded to the 
high credit of the County Officers that the great bulk of their 
schemes were well considered, carefully estimated, and re¬ 
markably well executed. In the cases where the Councils had 
retained the services of their Drainage Officers there was 
almost nothing to choose between Drainage Authority work 
and County work. 

The Men Employed. —Throughout the whole of the opera¬ 
tions and in every part of the country the spirit displayed by 
the men has been excellent. A few isolated stories have been 
told of “ street-corner boys ” who have refused work at 82s. a 
week when they could get three-quarters of that amount for 
lounging, but 95 per cent, of the men have been only too 
anxious to be employed and there have been many hundreds 
of cases of men cycling or tramping many miles to and from 
work daily in all weathers rather than accept the dole or out¬ 
door relief. The total number of men who have been engaged 
upon the works at one time or another cannot be less than 
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11,000, and there has not been the least trouble with them 
anywhere. The largest number employed during any single 
week was 8,165 for the week ending 6th May. 

Where the site of the works has been within a short radius 
of an urban centre a fair proportion of townsmen have been 
employed, but taking the country as a whole, a summary of 
the Inspectors’ reports indicates that from 80 to 90 per cent, 
of the men were genuine agricultural or other rural workers. 


Analysis ol Cases. —The following table gives an analysis of 
the cases dealt with in the various areas and the acreages 
estimated to have been benefited by the works:— 




No. of Cases, Submitted by : 
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It will be observed that the number of drainage, sea-defence 
and water-supply schemes carried out by Count} Councils 
numbered 222 and that those carried out by Drainage Authori¬ 
ties numbered 149. The division of costs was not, however, 
in similar proportion, for whereas the total estimated cost of 
County Council cases was £83,000 or an average of about £374 
per scheme, the total estimated cost of Drainage Authorities’ 
schemes was £298,000 or an average of about £2,000 per 
scheme. 
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The actual expenditure on all cases will have fallen short of the 
total estimates by about £45,000, owing to a certain number 
of approved schemes not being proceeded with and to others 
having been carried out below the estimated cost. Exact 
figures, however, are not yet available. Taking the total 
expenditure at -£338,000 to £340,000 it is interesting to note 
that this would represent just about £1 per acre over the areas 
benefited. 

* * * * * * 

A “CLEAN MILK” CENTRE AND 
WHERE TO FIND IT. 

Major H. P. G. Malle, D.S.O., M.C., F.E.I.B.A., 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Articles in the July and August issues of this Journal 
have dealt with the plans and descriptions of new cow houses 
and farm buildings designed expressly for the purpose oi pro¬ 
ducing milk under the best and most modern hygienic condi¬ 
tions. To many practical farmers struggling under the present 
adverse economic conditions .such plans, involving considerable 
capital outlay, may seem a counsel of perfection which it were 
folly to pursue, but from the number of inquiries since received 
from various parts of the country, including Scotland, seeking 
further information, the writer is encouraged to hope that the 
subject may be furl her exploited without fear of loss of interest. 

It is obvious that at the present time capital outlay on a 
large scale for farm buildings must be limited to comparatively 
few undertakings while, on the other hand, the heritage of 
the War with the enforced neglect of repairs and the high cost 
of building since 1919 have combined to retard the improve¬ 
ment and repair of existing buildings, though such are now 
urgently needed to ensure better and more profitable results 
from dairy farming. 

The recent fall in the cost of building prices is naturally 
tending towards a revival of building activity, especially in 
making good long-neglected repairs, and the opportunity 
may now come to many to effect such slight alterations or 
additions to existing premises as may well enable the farmer 
to revolutionise his methods of milk production at very small 
capital outlay. 

In many cases both landlords and tenants are unaware of 
the comparative ease and cheapness with which the adaptations 
can be made, and the necessary apparatus for sterilizing uten- 
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ails installed, for, as has been pointed out in this Journal , 
the human element is the most important factor, and elaborate 
buildings and costly fittings are not essential for the production 
of clean milk, provided that the arrangements are such as 
reasonably conduce to increased care and personal interest in 
the work on the part of the farm hands. 

A recent visit to various farms in the Reading district under¬ 
taken under the auspices of the staff of the National Institute 
for Research in Dairying proved most instructive and convinced 
the writer that, given the requisite knowledge of what is 
essential, adaptation of existing buildings for the purpose of 
producing clean milk is a simpler and less expensive under¬ 
taking than many people are apt to imagine. 
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Fio. 1.—Old St«ljl<* adapted fm* Sterilizing Plant, 


The purpose of this article, therefore, is to describe by means 
of rough sketch plans some of the small but significant im¬ 
provements recently carried out at several old farms of the 
ordinary type, whereby the production of Grade A milk has 
become the normal procedure. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the premises of Mr. J. J. Davis, of Read¬ 
ing, retailer of Grade A milk, and is instructive as showing 
how existing buildings may be adapted to entirely new purposes 
at small cost with profitable results. The plan shows an old 
stable converted into a toiler house and sterilizing room. The 
boiler, by Jenkins, of Rotherham, cost £85 complete and gives 
50 lb, head of steam per square inch, 10 lb. being sufficient to 
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sterilize chums. This is placed in a separate compartment with 
water feed tank above, ample storage place for fuel being also 
available.' 

In the remainder of the building the plan shows the positions 
of the churn stand, sink, and galvanised iron sterilizer, the 
latter being 4 ft. 6 in. long by 2 ft. 6 in. wide and 2 ft. 6 in. 
high, to all of which steam is laid on from the boiler and 
controlled by the necessary valves. 
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Fig. 2.—Hartley Farm, allowing New Dairy. 


Whitewashed walls, an impervious and easily cleaned floor 
and ample light complete the sterilizing equipment, which 
was carried out at a total cost- of about £120. 

A bottling room with small store room containing shelves 
for bottles, labels, caps, etc., is provided in an adjacent build¬ 
ing. At the present time about 125 gallons of milk are handled 
per day. The simplicity and efficiency of this small plant are 
worthy of more general imitation. 

Fig. 2 shows the improvements carried out at Hartley Farm 
for Mr. Bullingham, where Grade A milk is now regularly 
produced. The case is typical of the ease with which maximum 
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improvement in methods of production can be attained with 
the minimum disturbance of existing buildings. 

In this case an existing double cowhouse had a lean-to cart 
shed adjoining, of which use was made to obtain the necessary 
dair v accommodation. The sketch plan shows how by the 
0| ‘“ stalls in the cowshed, a men’s washing and 
overall i(x>m ,, •’ en provided with direct external access. 

Here also the mils. .A weighed before it is poured into the re¬ 
ceiver (marked A on the plan) which conveys it to the cooler 
in the adjoining but isolated cooling room. 


PtATTOPM 



Flu. •Beanshraf Farm : <*) 01U Bain ooiiutUhI into CowhIkU ; 
(h) New Dairy, 


The (lain has been formed by cutting off one bay of the old 
earl shed and dividing it into two portions. Nearest the cow¬ 
shed but quite cut off from it, is placed the cooling and clean 
utensil room with ample light and direct external access. Ad¬ 
joining is tin 4 sterilizing room, only 11 ft by 10 It., containing 
tin* boiler, sink, sterilizer and churn stand. Perhaps a. slight 
improvement might have been made by isolating the boiler, 
giving access to it from the cart shed and thus minimising risk 
of dust and making the sterilizing room more convenient for 
working purposes, but the scheme as it stands is extremely 
simple and workable and has been carried out with the lowest 
expenditure in building costs. 

Some 40 cows are kept, necessitating the employment of four 
milkers and one cleaner, and the instructive thing about this 
farm is the fact that the essential alterations for the proper 
and scientific production of Grade A milk, affecting such a large 
herd, could he made with so little disturbance to existing 

B 
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buildings and yet be so adequate in effect as to revolutionise 
the methods of production. 

Fig. 8 shows buildings at Beansheaf Farm, in the occupation 
of Mr. (.’umber, where Grade A milk is also produced; it is 



Fig. 4.—Roan sheaf Faun : Section tlnomrli Fooling Iloum. 

In the first place the principal cowshed, containing standings 
for 20 cows, has been constructed out of a typical old-fashioned 
straw barn, and the cow standings generally, giving accommo¬ 
dation for sonic 40 cows in all, have nothing especially to dis¬ 
tinguish them from thousands of others, save, perhaps, the 
care with which they arc kept clean and the attention w T hioh is 
paid to hygienic detail. 

In the second place, at this farm, it was found necessary to 
construct an entirely new dairy, yet the over-all size of this 
building, sufficient for the adequate handling of the milk of 
40 cow's, some 90 gallons per day, is only 80 ft. by 11 ft. 0 in., 
and owing to the scattered nature of the plan of the old build¬ 
ings, it could not be placed with equally convenient access from 
all the cow r sheds. 

This point is emphasised in order to draw attention to the 
statement already raade that the production of clean milk is 
not dependent upon elaborately planned modern buildings. 

The dairy is placed conveniently for access from the main 
road and in close proximity to the adapted straw barn. The 
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accommodation comprises a small boiler house and fuel store, 
well lighted and placed at the opposite end ol* the building to 
the cooling room. Between these two, and with direct access 
to the cooling room as well as the roadway, is placed the 
sterilizing room containing the usual sink, steriliser and churn 
stand, the over-all size being 12 ft. by 10 ft. 

Above the coolie is placed a water storage tank. At 

the end is an exWN' c‘raised platform 4 ft. from the ground 
with pent roof over, and 8 ft. above this, on the end wall of 
the building, is the receiver through which the milk is poured 
into the strainer and cooler inside. A rough section (Fig. 4) 
shows the arrangement. 

Approximately, some 90 gallons of milk are dealt with daily 
and the results so far thoroughly justify the outlay upon this 
efficient little building. 

Tn conclusion, it may he said that the chief impression gained 
by this most instructive visit was the fact that in each case 
the best results in milk production have been secured by the 
simplest and most direct means. Nothing elaborate or costly 
has been done and what has been successfully attained might 
with equal ease he attained elsewhere, where the physical con¬ 
ditions of buildings and surroundings call for improvement. 

It is impossible not to ascribe this improvement in the pro¬ 
duction of pure milk to the spread of education and the per¬ 
vading influence of the National Institute for "Research in 
l>air\ing, and it is hoped that the publication of these notes 
may induct' others to follow the lead so ably set in the Beading 
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THE SHIRE HORSE: 

PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

Edmund Beck. 

Having been invited to write an article on Shire horses for the 
Ministry's Journal , I propose to deal with the subject under 
the three headings, the Past, the Present and the Future. 

The Past. —It will not be necessary to dwell on the past, for 
many able writers have dealt with the genesis of the Shire, 
tracing his ancestry to the Great War Horse that carried the 
knight t-o battle in the days when knights were bold. It may, 
however, be noted that in 1879 a Society was formed and a Stud 
Book instituted to further the breeding of the English Cart Horse, 
which then took the name of the Shire Horse. The society proved 
an immediate success and many of the ablest men in the country, 
both landowners and farmers, took up the breed and set about 
its improvement. 

At that time, although the Shire was a weighty horse it must 
be admitted that there was considerable room for improvement, 
especially in his feet, legs and movement. A marked change*, 
however, soon took place. Lincolnshire Lad 11 and his famous son 
Harold. What’s Wanted and his son Premier, William the 
Conqueror and his sons Prince William and Hitchin Conqueror, 
Royal Albert, Bar None, Vulcan and Bury Victor Chief were all 
famous sires that did their bit in the eajJier days of the breed. 
In later days Lockinge Forest King, Childwick Champion and 
Norlmry Menestrel proved their worth, and it is interesting to 
students of pedigree to observe how full these three are of the 
blood of the old giants. Lockinge Forest King had three crosses 
of Harold, one of Premier, one of Prince William, and two of 
Royal Albert; Childwick Champion had three crosses of Lincoln¬ 
shire Lad II and ora 1 of Premier; and Norbnry Menestrel was of 
the combined blood of Hitchin Conqueror, Premier, Harold, Royal 
Albert and Vulcan. Other famous sires up to and including the 
present are Champion’s Goalkeeper, Friar Tuck IV 7 , Babingley 
Nulli Secundns and Champion’s Clansman. The breed has 
produced many other good sires. It is only an expression 
of opinion, but if asked to say which of these sires has done 
most for the breed iho writer would say that Lockinge Forest 
King holds chief place by reason of the beautiful mares and 
fillies that he sired, all of one type. 
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The Shire has been especially fortunate in its supporters, 
King Edward was one of the first to recognise it and maintained a 
stud at Sandringham and those great mares Dunsmore Gloaming, 
Solace and Victor’s Queen, all bred there, are probably unequalled 
for a trio of mares bred at one stud. King George has carried 
on the traditions and his famous Stallion Field Marshal V, twice 
winner of the coveted London Championship, is now proving 
himself equally successful at the stud. Staunch supporters were 
Lord Rothschild, Lord Middleton, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Egerton, Lord Powis, the Duke of Westminster, Sir Walter 
Gilbey, Sir Albert Muntz, Sir Walpole Greenwell, Lord Wantage 
and Lord Redesdale, some of whom are still with us. 

Other names are familiar to Shire Horse Breeders—the famous 
Forshaws, Mr.* John Rowell, Mr. Alfred Clark (our late and 
present honoured Presidents^, Messrs. Edward Green, F. W. 
Griffin, Jas. Gould, Shaw, Whinneiah, etc. These are known 
wherever Shire horse breeders congregate, but it would make a 
lengthy list to name all the men who have given and are giving 
their best to the furtherance of the interests of the breed. 
Sufficient has been written to show the place occupied by the 
breed in the heart of British farmers. 

The Present. —Following years of unprecedented l>oom we 
have had an equally unprecedented slump. During and for a 
year after the late War Shires realised extraordinary prices— 
prices that could not be justified even if tlm trade of the country 
had continued good—then, as with everything else came the 
slump. 

Everything was against the horse: industrial trade was bad, 
enormous quantities of Army horses and Army lorries were 
thrown on the market, and tractors were the latest novelty. Prices 
for horses fell all round, croakers said the heavy horse was 
doomed, and even amongst Shire horse breeders some were 
doubters, although the wise old hands and the tenant farmers, 
the backbone of the breed, stood firm and never lost faith in their 
breed. In the spring of this year the bottom was reached and 
since then a verv slow hut steady improvement has to be noted 
in the horse trade, which is reflected in the demand for Shires. 

In addition to the bad times which have fallen to the lot of 
all horse breeders, the Shire has had to face strong, and in most 
cases healthy, competition. The Suffolks, a much improved 
breed with an active and enterprising Society which neglects no 
useful propaganda has made great strides during the last few 
years. The Clydesdale which is all-powerful in Scotland 
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produces some grand geldings. The Percheron is mainly 
in the hands of rich amateurs and at present has not gained 
much ground among the tenant farmers of England. 

Attacks on the Shire and his work during the War were 
made in the press but soon died out. The supporters of the 
Shire do not suggest that every heavy horse with hair on his 
legs that went to France was of superlative merit, but they 
maintain that for tha heaviest draught work, there was no other 
breed to equal the Shire, and a very large proportion of the 
horses in the heavy gun teams were Shires. 

Further competition must be reckoned with, and as in war the 
best defensive is the offensive every effort should be made to 
push the interests of the Shire. For example, much good would 
be done at the Suffolk, Essex and Norfolk Shows by strengthening 
the classes for Shires so that a good representative collection of 
the breed should be seen at these shows. Above all, at the Royal, 
the battle ground of the breeds, the classes should be well filled 
and with the best examples of the breed available. 

It is gratifying to observe that the ruling spirits in the Shire 
world are taking steps to bring before the public at home and 
abroad the merits of their breed as a heavy draught horse. 
Unfortunately owing to the state of trade no immediate result 
can be looked for abroad, but efforts at homo should soon bear 
fruit. The Gelding Class at the Royal, which was assisted by 
the Shire Horse Society and which brought out probably the 
finest collection of Geldings that has ever been seen, was a 
notable gathering. The parade of these horses was one of the 
most effective features of the Royal and the eighteen grand 
specimens of the finished commercial article made a great 
impression on the crowds who attended the Show. The Gelding 
has been rather the “ Cinderella ” of the breed, and it is hoped 
that further efforts will be made on these lines, as there is no 
doubt that money spent on this object by the Shire Horse Society 
is spent wisely and well. The announcement has recentlv been 
made that the Shire Horse Society is presenting the Canadian 
Government with a stallion and five mares. This should do 
much for the breed, and result in an increased demand in that 
great Dominion. 

The Future.— We arc convinced that there is a great future 
in front of the Shire if breeding is carried out on the right lines. 
The question arises, as it does in every breed, “ Is too much 
attention given to fancy over utility points? ” 
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Feather is an essential part of the equipment of a Shire, but 
is too much attention paid to the profusion of hair that appears 
necessary to win to-day? 

Is there rather a tendency to 41 early maturity ” in the 
breed, and are not some of our colts and fillies bettor animals up 
to three years old than they are in later years? If so, which is 
doing the most for the breed, the wonderful foal or yearling, or 
the horse that does not come to his kingdom until he is four or 
five years old? 

Tt is everywhere admitted that the Shire has enormously 
improved in legs, feet and soundness, but is sufficient attention 
being paid to those equally important needs, depth through the 
heart, back and constitution? 

Lastly, is sufficient attention being paid to that most important 
point, stallion and mare “ character,” that quality which it is 
almost impossible to define but which evmw great breeder of any 
class of stock is most strongly influenced by? 

It would be presumptuous on the part of any one person to 
give decided answer-’ to all these questions, but it is clear 
that no harm and some good may he done by Shire Horse 
Breeders debating the points raised. In the writer’s opinion, 
if if is borne in mind that the whole, sole and only object of 
the Shire Horsi* Breeder N the production of magnificent geldings 
like* those seen at the "Royal and at London and Provincial 
Horse Parade's there* will he' no necessity to ask such questions. 

Tliere is every prospect of Shire horse breeding being a pleasant 
and profitable part of a fanner's business in the future as it 
was in the past. There are signs of an increasing demand for 
heavy horses. Motor lorries are expensive, both in first cost and 
in maintenance, and there is no question that with the reduced 
price of forage the horse is tlm cheaper motive power for short 
journeys with heavv loads. We do not want and shall not see 
the extravagant prices for horses that prevailed (it was the high 
price for horses and forage after the War that induced many 
merchants and team owners to try the motor lorry'* hut wo 
expect to- see a ready trade at reasonably remunerative prices 
in the near future for the finished article, the gelding, and this 
is hound to react favourably on the Shire horse breeder. 
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CALIFORNIAN METHODS OF 
POULTRY RAISING and MARKETING.* 

I. 

It is a commonplace that the conditions under which many 
American industries have grown up have produced organisa¬ 
tions different in many respects 1‘rorn those of Europe. The 
difference in conditions, however, has not been so great as to 
preclude the adoption in Europe of American methods, where 
these are found to be of value. Advantage has, in fact, so 
frequently been taken of American experience that it is the 
more remaikable that poultry-farming organisation in that 
country has hitherto been so little reflected in British methods. 

That poultry-farming practice in the United States is worthy 
of investigation is shown by the following salient facts: that 
22 million dozen eggs and 240 thousand dozen poultry 
were shipped in 1920 from a district in California some 50 
square miles in extent; that a farm of 2,500 hens is considered 
to be one man’s work; and that an annual net profit of #1.10 
(normally 4s. 7d.) per hen is considered a somewhat low 
average. 

It is true that the soil and climate of California are con¬ 
tributory causes of these arresting results, but they are by no 
means so important as is frequently held. The settlement 
which it is proposed to describe is only one of several in Cali¬ 
fornia, and the methods of all of them are common to most 
poultry-farming centres in America, even to those in the 
Eastern States, where the climate is less suitable than in 
England. Further, the methods and devices described below 
must, not be regarded as the chief cause of prosperity: they are 
themselves the outcome of a business prosperity founded on 
three main principles—hard work, cleanliness, and attention 
to detail. There are no illusions in such communities regard¬ 
ing the exacting nature of the work necessary for success in 
poultry-farming, and unremitting attention is everywhere evi¬ 
dent. The importance of cleanliness and adequate disinfection 
is also recognised. Dirt and disease are destructive of the 
results of so much labour that it has become an imperative 
business principle to avoid them, A continual application of 
these three principles has been a prime factor in creating the 
organisation which it is proposed shortly to outline. 

* Thin report wa« drawn up bv H.M. Acting Vice-Consul at San Francisco 
and was communicated through the Department of Overseas Trade. 
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This organisation has its centre at Petaluma, a town of some 
6,000 inhabitants, situated near the northern extremity of San 
Francisco Bay. It is the headquarters of the small district 
which, as already stated, produced over 22 million dozen eggs 
in 1920, and although apparently the largest poultry raising 
community in the world, may be taken as typical of many 
similar centres throughout the United States. 

Poultry Hatcheries. —The poultry-raiser of Petaluma 
usually obtains his stock from one of the “ Hatcheries * * of 
which there are several in the town. One of these, which may 
be taken as typical, hatched out one million chicks in 1921. 
The eggs are Ixuight at about 10 cents above current prices by 
the hatchery, which is a business concern, and in no sense 
co-operative. The resultant chicks are sold at about three 
times the price of the original eggs. Eggs for hatching are 
bought from specially selected ranches known to the hatchery 
as possessors of highly productive strains; in some cases the 
hatcheries themselves supply cockerels, and are thus in very 
close touch with the pedigrees of the birds whose eggs they 
hatch. The incubators are arranged in tiers on racks in a large 
room and art 1 heated by gas or electric appliances regulated by 
thermostats, of which there is one in each chamber. The air 
is kept comparatively moist by leaving the ground beneath the 
racks exposed, only the alleyways between being paved. This 
is scarcely sufficient for the upper ranges of incubators, and 
where necessary further moistening is provided bv means of 
pans in the incubators. The eggs are turned by hand, the 
trays being grooved to make this task easy. The owners of 
the hatchery in question prefer, this method to mechanical 
turning, os their experience shows that the mechanical method 
is productive of a considerable percentage of abnormal chicks. 
By the hand-turning method, combined, of course, with careful 
tending throughout the hatching period, an average hatch of 
80 good chicks in every 100 is obtained. 

When the newly-hatched chicks have been dried off tliev are 
placed in ventilated boxes containing 4 sections of 25 chicks 
each for delivery. Frequently, of course, local poultry farmers 
arrange to receive back the chicks hatched from eggs supplied 
by themselves, but large numbers of day-old chicks are sent 
considerable distances to the hatchery’s customers. It is found 
possible to send day-old chicks on a 72-hour journey without 
injury or prejudice to their subsequent growth. 

An interesting feature of the organisation of the hatchery 
under notice is that one of the partners, who is a qualified 
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veterinarian, is placed at the disposal of all purchasers of day- 
old clucks who live within a reasonable distance. If any 
trouble arises or if any advice is needed his services are invoked. 
This procedure is of great value to the hatchery both for pur¬ 
poses of advertisement, and because it ensures a larger percen¬ 
tage of survivals than would otherwise be the case. The 
veterinarian further justifies his existence by superintending a 
model poultry farm owned by the hatchery. 

Brooding. —A great deal of attention is naturally given to 
the brooding of young chicks, and numerous types of houses 
and machines are in use. One of the favourite methods is by 
the use of what is known as the “ Kreskv ” house. This con¬ 
sists of two rooms, one of which is kept heated at 75° F. by 
means of an oil stove and thermostat, the second being con¬ 
siderably cooler. A small entrance is provided from the warm 
to the cool room, and from the latter to the chicken-run, so 
that the chicks may accustom themselves to the different tem¬ 
peratures. The room floors are usually covered with some 
form of warm, dry litter, and the corners are rounded off to 
prevent suffocation of chicks by crowding into corners. 

Trays of grit are placed in both rooms, and frequently a 
continuous water supply and food supply is provided. 

This form of house appears very useful for large numbers of 
chicks. The owner of a “ ranch ” in Petaluma recently raised 
6,000 chicks in four Kreskv houses each room of which could 
not have been more than 20 ft. by 16 ft. Including the open- 
air “run/’ those 6,000 chicks were raised in an area of less 
than half an acre; and although their owner, having neglected 
to separate his cockerels at the earliest possible moment, was, 
in this case, risking loss by overcrowding, there is no doubt that 
chicks are brooded successfully in very confined areas. One 
square foot for young chicks and two square feet for hens and 
pullets is the room considered desirable here. 

Various forms of smaller artificial brooders are in use. The 
majority of these are heated by oil or coal stoves. This method 
has the advantage of needing only one house, instead of two, 
as with the Kreskv method. An electric brooder of orthodox 
design was also seen, the heat being supplied by wire coils 
beneath the floor of the brooder. In all cases regulation is 
provided by a thermostat which, in the case of the electric 
brooder, showed a small light when current was being used. 

The size of the flocks of young chicks placed in the brooders 
is a feature of Petaluma. The batches vary from 500 to 6,000, 
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2,000 being a frequent quantity. The cockerels are separated 
at the earliest possible moment. Success is only due to de¬ 
tailed personal attention to such matters as feeding, ventilation, 
control of light, and care that the chickens do not damage each 
other by toe-picking, overcrowding and so on. 

Houses. —The Chamber of Commerce of Petaluma encour¬ 
ages the use of trap-nests and modem hen-houses by means of 
egg-laying contests and kindred activities, while, as will be 
shown later, the methods of the co-operative egg-marketing 
association make it to the interest of the poultry farmer to use 
the most scientific methods possible. Many of the Petaluma 
ranches still retain the “ Colony ” type of hen-house with a 
common run for several houses, but these are being supplanted, 
whenever possible, by more modern types of houses. The 
scheme now being adopted is to provide a house accommodating 
some 8,000 hens, the house being divided into sections each 
holding alxwt 250 birds. A separate run is provided for each 
section, and where possible, a double run system is used, the 
runs either being arranged on both sides of the house or divided 
longitudinally on one side only. 

Trap-nest systems appear generally to be confined to ranches 
producing eggs for hatching, and the majority of the farmers 
rely on their experience in judging the qualities of a hen, 
combined with the system known as “ Hoganising ’* 
d.e. the handling test). 

The houses of the poultry-farm owned by the hatchery de¬ 
scribed below may he taken as typical of the principle upon 
which Petaluma farmers work, though in practice possibly not 
many of the ranches are so scientifically organised throughout. 

The houses on this ranch, some 50 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, 
are built to accommodate 500 hens. They are lighted by 
muslin-covered windows and by eleetrie light. The roosting 
perches run lengthways, arc movable, and on one level. They 
are wide enough for the hen to porch without grasping with the 
feet, as this form of perch is considered to be less tiring for 
the hen, and hence to contribute something towards its egg- 
laying capacity. Beneath the roost is a- dropping board, some 
8 ft. 6 in. from the ground and 12 in. below the perches. 
These arrangements leave the whole of one side and one end of 
Ihe house for trap-nests, which are placed at a height of about 
4 ft. from the ground, to make egg-collecting easy. 

One trap-nest for every three hens is found to be 
sufficient, eggs being collected every hour, and credited to the 
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record of the hen. A bucket is suspended by a wire moving 
in front of the nests, so that no stooping or unnecessary labour 
is entailed. In so exacting a business as poultry-farming on 
this scale, such labour-saving devices are invaluable. Clean 
dry litter is kept on the floor and covered-in water-troughs are 
provided at a height of 18 in. to 2 ft. from the ground to 
prevent litter being scraped into the water. Feed mixtures 
are placed in a dry-mash hopper. It appears that the advocates 
of dry and wet mashes are fairly equally divided, though prob¬ 
ably slightly more dry mash is fed on account of the saving 
in labour as compared with the wet mash, a dry hopper need¬ 
ing to be filled only onec or twice per week. Where wet 
mashes are used they are mixed with green food to avoid 
wastage. Many successful farmers pay great attention to the 
supply of green food, care being taken to provide different 
varieties. 

The problem of the fouling of land in Petaluma Valley is a 
comparatively easy one. The soil is almost everywhere a light, 
sandy loam, porous, and productive: the climate is mild and 
equable; and, the district being well provided with small hills, 
natural drainage is almost universal. Under these conditions 
the double-vard system can be used to the greatest advantage. 
A foul yard is ploughed up, limed, rested for a few days, and 
then sown with quick-sprouting seed. At the end of three 
weeks there is usually a growth some 6 or 7 in. high, and the 
hens can be turned on to this. It is thus possible to confine the 
birds to an area which they will completely foul in three or four 
weeks, and by carrying out the process described above, to keep 
a large flock of poultry on a very small tract of ground. 

The Feeding Problem. —The dimensions of the poultry- 
farming industry here have resulted in simplifying the feeding 
problem also. There are several grain merchants established 
in the town who import their grain from the neighbouring 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys by cheap water trans¬ 
port. They mix their feeds in Petaluma itself and by estab¬ 
lishing carefully composed brands of uniformly good quality, 
have materially reduced the poultry-farmers’ cares while ensur¬ 
ing a constant market for their goods. Most of the grain 
and meal seen in the repositories was of good quality and re¬ 
markably clean. It is a noteworthy result of the magnitude and 
intensivenesR of the Californian agricultural industries—in fruit 
growing and dairying as well as in poultry-farming—that great 
importance is attached to the grading and branding of the 
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various products. The producers themselves are so well aware 
of the commercial value of a good reputation for their goods 
that they go to considerable trouble to keep their brand uniform 
in quality, and are the more ready to place confidence in the 
branded grades of producers of other articles. 

The buyer of poultry foods in Petaluma is, therefore, almost 
always willing to trust to a known mixture and rarely finds 
his trust misplaced. He is able, in consequence, to free him¬ 
self from the necessity of growing or mixing grain himself. 

Culling. —Another point upon which stress is laid is the 
elimination of the unfit or "culling.” Unfit or unpromising 
chicks and bad layers are weeded out constantly on the prin¬ 
ciple that food is lost if given to an unworthy bird. The 
average bird is expected to lay 120 eggs in a year, and if she 
falls below this standard by the trap-nest or other record, she 
is sacrificed without compunction. 

Co-operative Sale ol Eggs. —It is after the collection of the 
eggs that the poultry-farm or comes within the sphere of in¬ 
fluence of the co-operative society known as the Poultry Pro¬ 
ducers of Central California Incorporated. Rome 75 per cent, 
of the Petaluma farmers belong to this organisation, which 
concerns itself with the marketing of the eggs; The fanner 
is expected to clean the eggs if necessary with a wad of steel 
wool (this having been found to be by far the most effective 
and least injurious method! and to grade them according to their 
size, colour and degrees of dirtiness. Tie buys egg-boxes hold¬ 
ing BO dozen from the co-operative sociotv, and delivers them 
himself, when packed, at the society’s depot. The society’s 
organisation makes it capable of obtaining the best and most 
stable price possible for eggs, the receipts being credited to 
the farmer according to the quantity of eggs which he has 
delivered. 


(To be concluded .) 
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FARM INSTITUTES. 

PART II. 

In the August issue of this Journal (pp. 400-408) a summary 
was given of the training provided at four of the Farm Institutes 
which have been established in this country. A further four 
Institutes are described briefly below. One of these—the 
Chadacre Agricultural Institute—has been provided entirely 
through the generosity of the Earl of Iveagh, and is unique 
inasmuch as board and tuition are entirely free of cost to male 
students. 

THE SOMERSET FARM INSTITUTE, CANNINGTON, 
Near BRIDGWATER. —Canning ton Court, four miles from 
Bridgwater, is a large mansion held on lease by rhe Somerset 
County Council, who have had the premises adapted, furnished 
and equipped as a Farm Institute on the most modern lines. 
The history of Carmington Court is interesting and can be traced 
back lo the middle of the 12th Century when it was occupied by 
nuns, living under the Rule of St. Benedict, who continued to 
follow their peaceful avocation within its precincts until the 
dissolution of the monasteries some 400 years later. Subse¬ 
quently it became the residence of a noble family, then was 
used once again as a nunnery, and more recently has been 
an industrial school for Roman Catholic boys. Fragments only 
of the original buildings remain, however, the present buildings 
boing partly 15th Century and mainly Elizabethan. Central 
heating and electric light have been installed, and the interior 
of the building, with its common rooms, class rooms and numerous 
bedrooms, has been completely transformed. When the exten¬ 
sions now in progress are completed, the hostel will accommo¬ 
date 25 women and 25 men. The Institute should attract 
students from neighbouring counties as it is the only one of its 
kind in the south-west of England. 

The Farm .—The farm, adjoining the Institute, covers 175 
acres, about 80 acres being arable land—a medium loam, well 
adapted for cultivation and general demonstration—92 acres 
pasture and meadow land typical of the heavy alluvial soils 
adjoining the River Parrott, and 8 acres a grass orchard. The 
live stock include 7 working horses, 21 dairy Shorthorn cows. 
71 ewes, which produced some excellent forward lambs this year, 
and 72 pigs—Gloucester Old Spots, Large Blacks and Wessex 
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Saddlebacks. The farm buildings, remodelled to secure eco¬ 
nomy in the housing and feeding of live stock and in the pre¬ 
servation of farmyard manure, have gravitation water laid on 
and electric light installed, and the dairy, fully equipped with 
modem appliances for the treatment of milk and the making of 
butter and cheese, is remarkable for its cleanliness, good order 
and business-like management 

The Agricultural Course .—The agricultural course consists of 
three terms of 12 weeks each, thus covering a full year’s farming 
operations. Whenever possible the lectures are given on the 
farm instead of in the lecture room and the studonts take part 
in all kinds of farm work, including dairying and horticulture. 
Mr. James Maekie, M.A., B.Sc. (Agr.), is Principal of the Insti¬ 
tute and Agricultural Organiser for Somerset. 

During the first term of the agricultural course, the student 
is instructed in the nature of soils, their adaptability, improve¬ 
ment, etc.; the use of the various kinds of farm implements and 
machinery; the rotation of crops, their harvesting and market¬ 
ing; general science, including the structure and growth of 
plants; land surveying; and some aspects of horticulture. In 
the second term ho will also study the use of manures, feeding- 
stuffs, plant nutrition, seed testing, the identification of plants 
and weeds and the first principles of book-keeping and farm 
accounts; and in the third will devote attention to the feeding, 
breeding and general management of live stock; veterinary 
science and the control of animal disease: the treatment of 
fungoid diseases; insect pests, and the cultivation of certain 
fruit and vegetable crops. The practical application of the teach¬ 
ing given during thi« course is emphasised and the whole of the 
instruction given is so designed as to be of immediate utility and 
application. It is meant primarily for the sons and daughters 
of farmers and those who propose to become farmers or farm 
managers. 

The horticultural course consists of three terms of 12 weeks. 
Students take part, under the supervision of the horticultural 
staff, in all classes of work in the gardens and orchards, which 
are well stocked with tree and bush fruit. The aim of this 
course is to give a practical training in growing fruit and market 
garden crops for sale. The pupils will also receive' instruction 
in bee-keeping, including practical apiary work, and will attend 
the classes in general science, land surveying and book-keeping, 
which will be supplemented by special lectures adapting this 
instruction to horticultural practice. 
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Dairying and Poultry Keeping .—The full course in dairying 
and poultry keeping lasts for 12 weeks. In addition to attending 
lectures and demonstrations, the pupils take part in practical 
work in milking, the handling of milk, and the making of butter 
and cheese. When the poultry section is more fully equipped, 
they will practise the fattening, killing and dressing of poultry 
for table and market. Domestic science is included in the 
women's course. An exhibition of the work of the several depart¬ 
ments was arranged at the County Show at Bridgwater last May. 
No pains are being spared to make the Institute a success in its 
educational and—hardly less important in a school of this kind 
—its social aspect. The students are fortunate enough to enjoy 
the use of an open-air swimming bath, a tennis court and games 
equipment provided by the County Council. 

Scltolarships .—Two Farm Institute Scholarships in agriculture 
and one in horticulture are offered for competition annually, 
the holders being entitled to free tuition, board and residence 
for one year; two free Studentships in dairying are also offered 
each term. Two Senior Agricultural Scholarships tenable for 
two years at University College, Reading, or some other approved 
institution, may be competed for by students who have attended 
the Farm Institute course and intend to follow an agricultural 
calling. 

CHADACRE AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, SUF¬ 
FOLK. —This Institute is the gift of the Earl of lvcagh, who 
purchased the estate in 1920 for the purpose of founding and 
endowing an Institute at which the sons of agricultural workers, 
small holders, small farmers, etc., should be given instruction 
in the practical and scientific principles of agriculture. For 
students coming within the above description, training, board 
and lodging are free. In the summer months instruction is 
given to women in dairying, poultry keeping and horticulture; 
this is also free, but a charge is made for board. 

Chadacre Hall will accommodate about 40 male students. It 
comprises large dining and recreation rooms, two lecture rooms, 
a chemical laboratory, and dormitories, and is fitted throughout 
with electric light. 

The Farm .—The farm is 500 acres in extent, including a park 
of 100 acres containing fine specimens of shrubs and various 
trees, which is surrounded by plantations covering another 100 
acres. Good opportunities are thus afforded for teaching forestry 
and woodman's work, and students are instructed in farm car* 



Fig. 2.— Farm Institute, Cha<Iacre : Home Farm ami Dairy. 
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pentry and joinery in the carpenter’s shop, where the timber 
grown on the estate is utilized. 886 acres are under arable cul¬ 
tivation ; the extensive gardens are laid out for market gardening, 
fruit growing, horticulture and bee-keeping. There are, in fact, 
four farms which are now being run as one. The soil is a heavy 
clay mixed with a small amount of chalk and flints. Much of 
the land is in poor condition, especially the pastures, but already 
where slag has been applied the beneficial effect on the wild white 
clover is very marked. The arable land has apparently been 
ploughed at a shallow depth for many years, and it is intended 
that a certain proportion of the land each year shall be steam 
cultivated or sub-soiled when ploughed in order to break up 
the pan. Up to the present 70 acres have been so treated. 
Most of the fields, moreover, are wet, and part of the land will 
be mole-drained each year: 60 acres have already been done. 
Green manuring and forage cropping are practised. The students 
will learn many useful lessons from the various measures which 
are being taken to improve the condition of the farm. 

Courses of Instruction .—The aim of all courses of teaching 
and training at the Institute is instruction in farming as a busi¬ 
ness and in farming operations as a means of livelihood with a 
view to turning out skilled and intelligent workers. The estate 
and lands aro worked, farmed and run, on practical lines for 
profit, with a full staff of workers, and the employment of pupils 
in the Institute is directed to giving them not only a practical 
acquaintance with th* ordinary operations connected with a farm 
or garden, but also instruction in the underlying scientific prin¬ 
ciples. The teaching given at the Institute extends to carpentry, 
saddlery, implement repairing, basket making, etc. 

The Winter Course for male students consists of two winter 
sessions of about six months each, commencing at Michaelmas 
and ending at Lady Pay. Students are therefore abb' to return 
to their homes at a busy time of the year and to work on the 
land until the end of the harvest. Such a method benefits the 
small farmer by giving him the services of the pupil when these 
are most needed, besides keeping the pupil in touch with his 
home surroundings and giving him the opportunity to put into 
practice knowledge acquired at the Institute. 

Farm classes are a special feature of the instruction and in¬ 
clude a practical demonstration of every matter dealt with in the 
class room, e.gr., ploughing, sowing, marketing, hedging, ditch¬ 
ing, thatching, the use of different kinds of machinery, stock 
judging, buying and selling stock, the estimation of the value 

c 
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of corn, straw and hay in stacks, and roots in clamps. Occa¬ 
sional visits are made to Bury St. Edmunds Auction Mart for 
the study of live stock, and to farms having special features of 
interest. 

The course of instruction includes agriculture; agricultural 
science; land measuring and mensuration; farm accounts; 
veterinary hygiene; farm implements and machinery; joinery 
and carpentry work; smith’s work; horse shoeing; dairying, in¬ 
cluding production of clean milk; poultry keeping, bee¬ 
keeping. etc. Practical instruction is given in horticulture, 
marketing, butter making and milk testing, as well as demon¬ 
strations in cheese making, poultry trussing, etc. In the more 
advanced stages, the practical work includes feeding stock and 
compounding rations, and examining and identifying food stuffs, 
artificial manures, grass, clover, cereals and their seeds. 

Two summer courses for female students in dairy work and 
poultry keeping are held, commencing in April and June 
respectively and lasting for nine weeks. Practical instruction is 
given in milking, separating, milk testing, butter making, and 
the making of hard cheese and cream cheese. Lectures and 
practical instruction in poultry keeping are also given, the course 
being specially suitable for farmers’ daughters and others who 
propose to take up this branch of work. 

THE HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL FARM IN¬ 
STITUTE. —From 1900 to 1914 the Hamp.vhire County Coun¬ 
cil Farm School was established at. Old Basing, near 
Basingstoke, but towards the end of this period, owing to the 
increasing demand for agricultural education it was removed to 
its present position at Sparsholt. The Institute is situated on 
high ground four miles north-west of Winchester, and is there¬ 
fore central, both for the County, and for The Headquarters of 
the County Council. The Principal is Mr. L. G. Troup, B.Sc. 
(Agric.). Thirty residential students can lx* accommodated. 
Between 50 and (50 students have attended the Farm Institute 
annually during the past few years. 

The Farm consists of 250 acres of land overlying chalk, and 
is typical of much of the land in Hampshire; roughly half of 
the land is arable. A herd of about 80 dairy Shorthorn cows 
is maintained by the rearing of young stock, and is being 
graded up by the use of good bulls. Clean milk production is 
practised, and the tuberculin test has been carried out. A 
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number of steers are reared and fattened off at from 16 to 21 
months old. A small breeding flock of pedigree llyeland sheep 
is kept, and additional sheep are bought as required. The 
nucleus of a herd of Large Black pigs has recently been ob¬ 
tained, and there is a considerable number of cross-bred pigs 
on the farm. Field work is carried out both by horses and 
tractor. 

Additions made to the farm buildings during the past year 
include a dutch barn, an implement shed for demonstration 
purposes, slock boxes, a large covered yard, and a new food 
preparing machinery and administrative block. 

The Gardens extend to acres, and were laid out in 1914 
for ordinary hard and soft fruit and vegetable culture. A 
greenhouse is also available. The Dairy is equipped with 
apparatus for steam sterilization in addition to that for making 
hard and soft cheeses and butter. The Poultry Department has 
been greath improved recently, and provides facilities for com¬ 
plete instruction in the \arious branches of this subject. Four 
utiht\ strain-- oI different bleeds are kept, and ducks have 
recently been added. The Bee department, consists of about 
25 stocks. In addition to providing instruction in this subject 
to students, tlie department distributes a considerable number 
of nucleus stocks to bee-keepers in the County during the 
season. 

Courses oj Instruction —The work of the Farm Institute is 
largely practical, only sufficient lectures being given to give 
students a basis of knowledge on which to work. Instruction 
is gi\on in agriculture, horticulture, dairying, poultry-keeping, 
farriery, farm engineering, book-keeping, veterinary hygiene, 
carpi'll try* etc The session is divided into 3 terms, viz., 
autumn and spring terms of 12 weeks each, and a summer term 
of 15 weeks. 

All students taking general agriculture and allied subjects 
are recommended to take the one-year course, which com¬ 
mences in October. Tn this way the operations extending over 
a complete year can be followed. A six-months’ winter course 
is provided for fanners’ sons who can only be spared from home 
during the winter. 

A one-year course for the British Dairy Farmers’ Associa¬ 
tion examinations in butter and cheesemaking is recommended 
to students who intend to take dairying posts, and is also re¬ 
cognised as an approved preliminary course for the National 
Diploma in Dairying. 

c 2 
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Special courses can be arranged in one or more subjects if 
desired. Short courses in dairying, horticulture, bee-keeping, 
and poultry-keeping are arranged during the summer. 

Experimental Work .— A considerable amount of experimental 
work is carried on both on the farm and in the county, and 
the results are published annually. The importance of such 
work to students cannot be too strongly emphasised, as owing 
to their assisting with the experiments, the faculties of 
careful observation and thought are strongly developed. 
Visits to farms in the neighbourhood are arranged when pos¬ 
sible, and lectures by specialists in agriculture are given at 
the Farm Institute during the winter. 

Scholarships .—Six scholarships for the winter course are 
awarded annually to boys over 15 years of age, entitling the 
holders to free instruction, board and residence for 24 weeks. 
Preference is given to the sons of Hampshire farmers, dairymen 
or others connected with the land. 

Young men and women who have attended a course of lec¬ 
tures in horticulture in the county are eligible to compete for 
three scholarships for a six months’ course in practical 
horticulture. 

Twelve scholarships for a five-weeks’ course in dairying are 
also offered. An examination is held at the close of the winter 
course to decide the award of two scholarships tenable at the Uni¬ 
versity College, Reading, for a six-months’ course. Certificates 
are also awarded as a result of this examination, to students 
reaching the required standard. 

MOULTON FARM INSTITUTE, Near NORTHAMP¬ 
TON. —The village of Moulton, on the outskirts of which the 
Farm Institute stands, is situated in the centre of the county, 
5 miles from Northampton. At Michaelmas, 1915, the 
Northamptonshire County Council became the tenants of Moul¬ 
ton Grounds Farm; since 1920 they have been the owners of 
the freehold, formerly vested in the Wantage Trustees. A 
property adjoining the farm, consisting of two detached houses, 
four cottages, gardens and some grass paddocks, was acquired 
in .Tuly, 1919, by the Council, who have erected in the grounds, 
with a commendable economy in expenditure, laboratory, teach¬ 
ing and sleeping accommodation. All the residential places at 
the Institute available, which can take 16 male students at one 
time, were filled for the main winter course, and, in addition, 
4 students attended for instruction only. The Agricultural 
Organiser, Mr. W. A. Stewart, M.A., B.Sc. (Agr.), who is also- 
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Principal of the Farm Institute, lives in one of the houses; the 
other, “ Southolme,” which has lately been enlarged, is occu¬ 
pied by the domestic staff and contains, besides rooms for the 
warden, matron and teaching staff, the students’ dining room, 
common room aDd recreation room. There is a playing field 
on the farm and games are encouraged. 

The Farm .—The farm is 168 acres in area, the soil for the 
most part varying from light loam to heavy clay, one-third being 
typical Northampton sand; the land is clean and hedges and 
boundaries are well looked after. Of the 110 acres of arable 
land rather more than half is under corn. Trials are carried 
out with different varieties of cereals and roots, and experiments 
are conducted in the manuring of crops and the feeding of 
stock. During the years 1919-20 and 1920-21 the farm was 
run at a profit—an unusual feature among institute farms at 
that period. 

A special feature is made of live stock on the principle of 
building up from small beginnings. The cattle are dual- 
purpose Shorthorns, mostly of Cumberland and Westmorland 
breeding. Calves are reared and milk records are kept. A few 
of the cattle aro pedigree and it is proposed to grade-up and 
ultimately to register in the Shorthorn Herd Book. The Prin¬ 
cipal has been able to acquire an exceptionally fine lot of 
cattle. He is in close touch with the breeders of pedigree stock 
of all kinds, of whom there are many in the county, and who are 
always willing to allow the students to inspect their herds. 
The pigs are registered Large Blacks, kept on a modified open- 
air system mainly on the arable land. Draft auction sales, an 
innovation that might well be extended to other Farm In¬ 
stitutes, were held on the farm in 1920 and 1921 and helped 
materially to bring the work of the Institute to the notice of 
the farming public who attended in large numbers. 

The light land is particularly suitable for the folding of sheep 
and a flock is maintained during the winter, chiefly on arable 
land crops. 

The horses are of Shire blood: breeding is engaged in as 
circumstances permit. A flock of poultry (White Wyandottes) 
is kept. 

The Courses of Instruction .—The primary object of the educa¬ 
tional work is to provide instruction in the principles under¬ 
lying the practice of agriculture, with special reference to the 
manuring of crops and the feeding of stock, to the study of 
farm book-keeping and the application of business principles 
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to agriculture. A winter course of instruction is held from 
October to March. The students are able to observe the results 
of various experiments and demonstrations on the farm, whilst 
in the laboratories practical work is carried out in soil analysis, 
seed-testing, etc. 

There is a fruit plantation and market garden having an area 
of 2 acres. Here market garden crops are grown between 
fruit trees on the Evesham system, which enables the grower 
to employ horse-drawn or motor-drawn implements, and en¬ 
sures a return even when fruit crops fail. Practical work in 
horticulture also includes propagation by cuttings, layers, 
grafters and budding. Inasmuch as the produce of the plot 
is graded and packed and disposed of commercially, students 
have the opportunity of observing every process from the pre¬ 
paration of the land to the marketing of the crop. 

A summer course in dairy farming and poultry-keeping— 
attended this year bv 12 women—is also held; other short 
courses are arranged as and when occasion demands. Pupils 
are taken at the farm in preparation for the winter course and 
at other times during the year. 

The Committee are prepared to consider the admission at 
reduced fees or without charge of a limited number of students 
who are competent to benefit by a course of instruction at the 
Institute but whose circumstances are such that they cannot 
pay the full fee. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS WITH ROCK 
PHOSPHATES AND BASIC SLAGS.® 

I. 

G. S. IlOBERTSON, D.Sc., F.I.C. 

Some ten or twelve jearn ago the Basie Open Hearth Process 
of manufacturing steel was introduced, and as it had the advan¬ 
tages of being more economical than the Basic Bessemer Pro¬ 
cess and of permitting the more extensive use of our lower 
grade ores, it has now almost replaced the older process. 

Basic Slag. —The slag which results from the new process 
is still, to the steel manufacturers, a “ basic slag,” but it is no 
longer the “ basic slag ” with which the fanner has become 
so familiar and to which he attached so high a value. It con¬ 
tains a much smaller percentage of phosphate, the phosphates 
are of a different t\pe, and in many instances they are far 
less soluble than those of the old Basic Bessemer Slag. 

For practical purposes basic, slags now obtainable may be 
divided into three types:— 

Type (1 ) High Graft?, containing from 33 to 42 per cent, of phosphate. A 
p.ut of this supply consists of the rapidly diminishing rem¬ 
nants of the Basic Bessemer Slag, and agiieulturists must face 
tlie p’dhahility «»f the complete disappearance of this class 
of slag. 

Type (2) Open Hearth Battle Slag, containing from 15 to 32 per cent, 
of phosphate. 

Type (3) Open Hearth Fluorspar Slag , containing from 15 to 32 per cent, 
of phosphate. 

Types 1 and 2 have a citric solubility of from 80 to 95 per 
cent, and may be safely taken to be of equal value per unit 
of phosphate. 

Type 3 has a citric solubility of from 6 to 50 per cent., and 
it is this type of slag which is of uncertain value. It is im¬ 
possible to distinguish Open Hearth Fluorspar Slag from the 
other types by appearance, and if a purchaser wishes to avoid 
buying basic slag of this type it is only possible to do so by 
obtaining a solubility guarantee. 

How much of the present supply is of the Open Hearth 
Fluorspar type it is not possible to say, but it is certain that 
the proportion is likely to increase in the future, and as it is 

* This Article, is based on a monograph on 44 Basic Slags and Bock Phos¬ 
phates by Dr. Robertson, recently published by the Cambridge l diversity 
Press. The Ministry is indebted to the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press fur permission to utilise Tables 2, 3 and 4 and Figs. 1 to 5. 
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only a by-product there is no likelihood of it ever being worth 
the steel maker’s while to modify his processes in order to 
produce a basic slag similar to that which has been in use in 
the past.* 

Mineral or Rock Phosphates. —One of the possible substitutes 
for the old type of basic slag is ground mineral phosphate. 
Like basic slag, rock phosphates are basic in character; they 
have the advantage of a very high content of phosphate—from 
50-88 per cent., depending upon the source. On the other 
hand they are considerably less soluble in citric acid than the 
high-grade basic slags, but are better in this respect than the 
new open hearth fluorspar slags. Experts differ as to the 
extent to which citric solubility may be taken as a measure of 
the relative value of such types of phosphates, and the matter 
can only be settled by extensive field trials. 

It is important to remember that the various rock phosphates 
are not identical in character—they differ not only in their 
source but in chemical composition and in solubility in citric 
acid. In the following table the various rock phosphates are 
set out in the order of their solubility and their origin; their 
approximate content of phosphate is also indicated:— 

Table I. 


Name of Phosphate. 


Approximate 

Citric 

Solubility. 

Origin. 

content of 
Phosphate. 



per cent. 

per cent. 

Gafsa . 

North Africa 

56—61 

38 

Egyptian . 

»> 

56—60 

85 

Algerian 

•» 

58—66 

33 

Florida Soft . 

United States 

48—51 

27 

Tunisian . 

North Africa 

51-60 

24 

Tennessee . 

United States 

80—60 

23 

Nauru. 

Oceania 

82—88 

21 

Makatea . 

Oceania 

82-86 

19 

Florida Pebble 

United States 

... i 0— 76 

18 


In general, the higher the percentage of phosphates in these 
natural phosphates the lower is their citric solubility. In this 
respect there is a great difference between Gafsa phosphate at 
the head of the table and Makatea and Florida Pebble at the 
bottom. It is, therefore, necessary to take such facts into 
consideration when planning field experiments, as it may well 

* A Committee has been appointed by the Minister of Agriculture to study 
the problem thus created. Two reports of the Committee have been issued, 
the first of which was summarised in this Journal for September, 1921, 
and the second of which follows this article at p. 530. These reports contain 
among other information a summary of the results of field trials with slags 
now obtainable. 
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prove as important to distinguish between the extreme types 
of rock phosphates as between those of basic slag. 

The Essex Experiments.— It was with the above considera¬ 
tions in view that the Essex Experiments were designed and 
laid down in the period 1915-19. As far as possible the various 
types of basic slag likely to be produced in the future were 
included in the field trials, and also a number of rock phos¬ 
phates. Meadow land was chosen for the experiments because 
such land in Essex does not as a rule receive artificial manures. 
The soil was known to be poor in phosphoric acid, and a good 
response to phosphates could, therefore, be anticipated. More¬ 
over, it is on grass land, whether hay or pasture, that the direct 
and indirect response to phosphates is most clear. The plots 
were one-quarter of an acre in area. Three types of basic slag 
have been used—Basic Bessemer, Basic Open Hearth Slag and 
Basic Open Hearth Fluorspar Slag—and these have been com¬ 
pared with the following rock phosphates:—Florida Pebble, 
Tunisian, Algerian, Gafsa, and Egyptian, and Cambridge 
Coprolites. At some of the centres plots dressed with super¬ 
phosphate, with superphosphate and lime, and with lime alone 
have been included. The phosphates were applied during the 
period December to February. Unless specifically mentioned 
the initial dressings of the various phosphates contained 200 lb. 
of phosphoric acid per acre (approximately equal to 10 cwt. per 
acre of a 88-40 per cent, basic slag). No further dressing of 
phosphates was applied at any time during the course of the 
experiment and no other artificials have been applied to the 
plots. The hay crop was cut and weighed at each centre over 
a period of years, the whole of the crop being weighed on each 
plot immediately before stacking. 

Eight experimental centres were laid down, the following 
soil formations being represented: London Clay, Boulder Clay 
and Chalk. The results from three of these centres are given 
below as they suffice to show the chief results obtained and the 
main conclusions drawn from the experiments. 

Martins Heame Faim: Boulder Clay Soil .—The experimental 
field at this farm had been down in grass for at least eighty 
years before the experiment began. During that period no 
artificial manures had been applied, but the meadow had re¬ 
ceived during the last twenty years at intervals of seven to eight 
years a dressing of about ten loads of farmyard manure per 
acre. The herbage was of the poorest character. The results 
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for the five years 1917 to 1921 are shown in Table 2 and are 
illustrated in Fig. 1:— 

Table 2.—Weight of Hat at Martins Hearne Farm. 
Manures sown : 20th February, 1917. 


Plots 

Manure 

Citric j 

solubility i 

. . I* .K _ 

Hay (in cwt. per acre). 

| acre 

200 lb. P,0 B per acre 

UL pilOS- 

phate, 
per cent. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

11)20 i 1921 

I 

Averaf. 
5 year 

1 

Open hearth (fluorspar) 
basic slag . 

20-1 

_ 

23 0 

28*G 

1<i-1 

28-1 

9*9 

21*3 

2 

Open hearth basic slag... 

91*2 

30-4 

33'4 

27-0 

31*9 

13-4 

27-2 

3 

Ho manure . 

- 

143 

231 

10*1 

23*0 

9-4 

10*1 

4 

Oafsa rock phosphate ... 

38 G 

23 8 

38*G 

24*8 

35-2 

15-G 

27 *G 

r } 

Egyptian rock phosphate 

35-0 

22-8 

35* 9 

21*9 

290 

10-8 

21*1 

G 

Algerian „ ,, 

35*7 

23 2 

35*0 

21*0 

3PG 

12-7 

25*3 

7 

Farmyard manure* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40*3 

15'5 

■— 


Kainfall. May 1st till 


1 


j 

i 





harvest (in inches)... 
Plots cut . 

— ; 

G '27 j 
duly 1 

■I 

11*51 

Aug. 

10 

2-85 1 
•>»>>'j 

9 i 

8-37 

Aug. 

9 

214 



* Applied at the rate of 10 loath per acre in the autumn of 1919. 



Fig. 1.—Yield of Hay (average of 4 years) from the various Phosphate Plots at Martins Hearne. 
1. Untreated. 2, Open Hearth (fluorspar) basic slag. 3, Egyptian phosphate. 

4, Algerian phosphate. 15, Gafsa phosphate. G, Open Hearth (high sol.) basic slag. 


The improvement which followed the application of the 
various phosphates was very marked indeed. During 1917 a 
mat of wild white and red clover began to cover the plots, and 
during 1918 it was so thick on some plots as almost to exclude 
the grasses. 

As will be seen from Table 2 the high soluble slag proved 
considerably more effective than the open hearth fluorspar slag 
(low soluble) throughout the whole course of the experiment. 


Cwt»« per acre 





Fit;. 3.-- Martin* Hearne, :ircl June, ISMS. Hot 4. treated with Gafsji Phosphate, 





















tio. 4, —TTorn<1on-t *n-t ill, •July. Plot K, wit route* 



Fig. 0.— Homdon-on-thc-Hill, July, 1920. Plot H treated with Cleveland Phosphate. 
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On the average of 5 years the Gafsa phosphate has proved 
just as effective as the high soluble slag, and, although not quite 
so good, Algerian and Egyptian phosphates follow closely 
behind. 

During the season of 1919 clover did not make its appear¬ 
ance on any of the plots. The rock phosphate and basic slag 
plots could, however, be clearly distinguished from the un¬ 
treated, even at a distance, by their healthier green colour. In 
1920 clover was present in the hay crop on the basic slag and 
rock phosphate plots to the extent of from 27-35 per cent, of 
the crop by weight. 

j Homdon-ori'the-HiU: London Clay .—The soil is a heavy 
London Clay containing a small reserve of calcium carbonate 
(0.25 per cent.)—the residuum of the heavy dressings of past 
times. The soil is exceedingly heavy and impervious and is 
known in Essex as “three horse land.” It is always put up 
into 7 ft. 6 in. stetchcs, to secure the maximum amount of 
drainage. The experimental field, like all fields whether grass 
or arable on this type of soil, lies cold and wet during the 
autumn in spite of the fact that the annual rainfall is only 
20 in.—the lowest in the country. The summer is equally 
trying—the dry and hot weather which is usually experienced 
in Essex in June and the latter part of May “ caps ” or bakes 
the soil. Tt is but seldom that the crop of hay exceeds 10 cwt. 
to the acre and it is only too frequently left uncut altogether. 

The experimental field was laid down to grass in 1890, and 
until the experiments started had received no manurial treat¬ 
ment of any description. 

Tn this experiment an attempt was made to ascertain whether 
better effects could he obtained from rock phosphates by finer 
p rindin'* With this object in view the Florida Pebble, Alge¬ 
rian, Gafsa, and Tunisian phosphates used were specially 
ground. 

All the phosphates were passed through a Griffin Mill for 
“ coarse grinding,” the mill being adjusted to give the standard 
usual for the manufacture of superphosphate (90 per cent, to 
pass a. 60 sieve). In actual fact about 80 per cent, of the 
material will pass a ”100“ sieve, i.c., a sieve with 10,000 
holes to the square inch. For fine grinding the mill was closed 
down so that the output per hour was reduced by one-half. A 
much finer product was obtained, but owing to the ” woolly” 
nature of the rock phosphates it has not been practicable to 
distinguish satisfactorily by means of sieves between the 
” fine ” and the ” coarse ” grinding. 
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The results are set out in Table 8:— 

Table 8.—Weight of Hay at Great Mulgbavbs, 
Horndon-on-thb-Hill. 

[Dressing 200 lb. P a 0 5 per acre unless otherwise stated. 




Citric 

I 





solubility 

Hay (in cwt. per acre). 

Plots 

Manure 

of the 






phosphate, 






per ceut. 

1918* 

1919 

1920 

A 

No manure... 




4*5 

B 

Cambridge coprolitcs . 

25 0 

— 


15 9 

C 

Lime at rate of 1 ton per acre ... 

— 

— 


50 

D 

Rough slag (double dressing) 

— 

— 


17*2 

1 

Florida pebble phosphate (tine) ... 

19 2 

14*2 


17*0 

2 

>, » » (coarse) 

18 2 

13*7 


14*7 

8 

Algeri in phosphate (fine) 

35-7 

14*7 


21*5 

4 

„ (coarse) 

33*4 

14 *9 


19*7 

5 

Open hearth basic slag : high sol. 

91 *2 

18-8 


23*2 

f» 

No manure. 

_ 

11-1 


6*4 

i 

Gafsa rock phosphate (coarse) 

38*6 

17*8 

0i 

a 

22*3 

8 


38*6 

18*4 

<0 

22*2 

9 

Tunisian „ (fine) 

26-0 

17*9 

H3 

23*2 

10 

„ „ (coarse; ... 

23*9 

19*2 

c8 

23*8 

11 

Egyptian „ (fine) 

37*0 

23*6 


23*6 

12 

„ „ (coarse) ... 

34-7 

22*5 

1 

25*1 

13 

Superphosphate (200 lb. P..O a per 






acre) . 

— 

27*0 

£ 

23*0 

14 

Superphosphate (50 lb. P a O s per 






acre) . 

— 

25*9 

1 

12*3 

15 

Superphosphate (200 lb. P a O* per 



0J 

Cm 



acre)—1 ton of ground lime per 



so 



acre 

— 

23*4 

to 

27‘2 

16 

No manure. 

_ 

15*5 

G> 

6*4 

17 

Open hearth basic slag : high sol. 

91-2 

22*5 

Ph 

28*8 

18 

,i >, „ fluorspar sol. 

20*1 

18*8 


10 8 

19 

1 cwt. femms sulphate per acre... 

— 

13*6 


6*4 

E 

Lime at rate of 1 ton per acre ... 

1 — 

_ 


5*4 

F 

Cambridge eoprolites . 

25*0 

_ 


15*1 

G 

Rough slag. 

_ 

_ 


10*4 

H 

Cleveland phosphate . 

18*9 

_ 


19*0 

K 

No manure. 


_ 


5*0 

L 

Florida soft phosphate . 

— t 

— 


13*0 


Average gam, Plots 1 to 5 and 7 

< 





-to 13 and 15, 17 and 18, over 






plots 6 and 16. 

i 

_ 

_ 

25% 


Rainfall, May 1st till harvest (in 

! 





inches). 


2*25 

l-78f 

5*34 


Date of cutting 

— 

July 8 

— 

Aug. 16 


* Phosphates not applied till Feb. 28th, 
t Rainfall, May 1st to June 30th. 


The Basic Slags, and the Gafsa, Algerian, and Egyptian phos¬ 
phates, were from the same bulk as those used in the previous 
experiments. 

The various phosphates were applied too late in 1918 for them 
to have much effect that season. During 1919, a dry season, the 
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plots were grazed by cattle and sheep in order to secure a close 
grazing bottom and so protect and keep the surface soil cool. In 
1920 the meadow was reserved for hay, and throughout the season 
the plots were visited at least every week, a close watch being 
kept on the progress of the various plots. The high soluble Blag 
and the “ superphosphate and lime ” plot® were the first to 
make a start, followed by the plots that received the finer ground 
rock phosphates. During the whole of May the superiority of 
the plots receiving the finer ground rock phosphates over those 
receiving the same phosphates, only more coarsely ground, could 
be distinctly seen. As the season progressed the distinction 
became less and less visible, until at the beginning of July it was 
quite impossible to see any difference. 

The high soluble basic slag (Plots 5 and 17), and Plot 15 
(superphosphate and lime), were distinctly ahead during the 
whole season, but the rock phosphate plots gradually lessened 
the difference as the season progressed, although they never 
actually succeeded in catching up. 

When the wild white clover came into flower the effect was 
remarkable. Figs. 4 and 5, showing Plot K (untreated) and 
Plot H (Cleveland phosphate) give some idea of the contrast 
which met the eye. So thick was the crop of wild white clover 
that the farmer decided to cut the plots for seed.* 

Plots 1-19 are strictly comparable, having been sown at the 
same time, and a useful comparison of the effectiveness of the 
various phosphates may be made from the yields of hay. 

There can be little doubt that the highest soluble types of 
open hearth basic slag and basic superphosphate are the 
most effective phosphates at TTomdon. Some of the rock 
phosphates, however, were nearly as effective. The hard Ameri¬ 
can Florida Pebble phosphate was inferior to the softer North 
African phosphates, as not only was shown in the weights of 
hay, but was plainly to be seen on walking over the plots. 

No gain from fine grinding is apparent in the weights of hay, 
but an earlier start was undoubtedly made by the plots receiving 
the finer ground phosphate, and where a meadow is reserved for 
grazing it is possible that the extra cost of grinding would be 
well repaid. 

The open hearth fluorspar slag, after giving promising results 
during the first two years, proved a poor plot in 1920 when com¬ 
pared with the high soluble slag. Plot 17. All the rock phosphate 

# Only the plots were cut for liay, and no attempt was made to harvest the 
rest of the field, as the crop was not considered to be worth the labour 
involved in doing so. 
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plots, with the exception of the two receiving Florida Pebble, 
were much superior to the open hearth fluorspar basic slag. 

Plots C and E unmistakably show that lime without phosphate 
has little or no effect in improving this type of pasture. 

It is difficult- to interpret the results from Plots B, D, F, 6, 
H and L. They were not sown until 1919, and the exceedingly 
dry season prevented a rapid response. 

It has been quite obvious during the past two years that the 
light dressing of superphosphate on Plot 14 has not been effec¬ 
tive. The improvement was much less than the weight of hay 
would appear to indicate, and during the seasons 1919 and 1920 
Plot 14 looked very like an untreated plot. The heavy dressing 
of superphosphate on Plot IB w ; as much more effective. It 
was not, however, nearly so good as the high soluble slag plots 
or the “ superphosphate and lime M plot. Even on a soil of this 
character, very deficient in phosphoric acid and with a small 
reserve of calcium carbonate, an acid manure like superphos¬ 
phate is not suitable. On Plot 15 the same dressing of super¬ 
phosphate as on Plot 13, namely 200 lb. P a O fi per acre, and 
one ton of lime per acre, were sow r n together. Under such 
circumstances the reversion of tlie water-soluble phosphate in 
the superphosphate would be practically instantaneous and the 
dressing would become a basic one comparable to the applica¬ 
tion of a dressing of basic superphosphate. It is of interest to 
note that Plot 15 gives results practically identical with those 
secured on the plots receiving the most soluble type of basic 
slag. A close observation was kept on Plots 15 and 17 through¬ 
out the 1920 season, and the only noticeable difference was the 
somewhat earlier start made by Plot 15. The difference in this 
respect was not great, probably not more than 7 to 10 days, 
and had visits to the plots been less frequent, might have been 
entirely overlooked. 

Butcher's Farm , Lamhourne End: London Clay .—Towards 
the end of 1918 the writer w r as offered, through the courtesy 
of Dr. J. E. Stead, a small quantity of two open hearth basic 
slags from the same steel works but of widely different solu¬ 
bilities. 

As a fair comparison could not be obtained by adding plots 
to any of the seven experimental centres then in progress it was 
decided to start a new experimental centre. 

The phosphates applied to Plots A, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 9 
were drawn from the same bulk as those used in the previous 
experiments. 
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Table 4.—Weight op Hax at Butcher’s Farm, 
Lambourne End. 

Manures sown: January 19th, 1919. 


Plots 
J acre 

Manure 

200 lb. P a O 0 per acre 

Citric 
solubility 
of the 
phosphate, 
per cent. 

Hay (in c\ 

1 

1919 1920 j 

- 1 

vt. per acre) 

i< r ;M i Average 
j 9 years 

A 

Cambridge coprolites 

25 

j 25-0 | 

32*9 

3 33 j 

30*2 

1 

Open hearth (fluorspar) 
basic slag ... 

: 20 

! 20 0 | 

:u-7 

38-o 

; 

33-H 

2 

Open hearth basic slag 

91 

! 24-5 ! 

90*2 

31’0 ! 

1 30*0 

3 

No manure. 


19.2 

21*4 

18-4 

1 17*7 

4 

Egyptian phosphate 


18*0 

91*1 

270 

i 26-6 

5 

Florida pebble phosphate... 

IK 

169 

37*8 

30*5 

! 28*4 

r» 

Tunisian phosphate 


19*0 

98*1 

34*0 

| 30 3 

7* 

Open hearth (lluorspai) 
basic slag (Wigan) 

j 32 

1G'0 

341 

29*4 

2G*5 

8* 

j Open hearth nasic slag 
! (Wigan). 

, fiO 

297 

380 

28*5 

30*1 

9 

i Cleveland phosphate 

! 19 

19*9 

| 98*9 

34*4 

31*1 

! 


Rainfall. May 1st till harvest 
j (in inches) . 

1 

i 

1 

9*08 

1 5-27 ! 

2*44 



j Date of cutting 

I - 

.July 

17 

| duly 
i 17* 




* 1‘lots 7 and 8 - J of an acre. 

At .Butcher’s Farm the soil down to a depth of about 12 in. 
was of a fibrous peaty character, and, although it rested on a 
>l]tf London clay subsoil, the first 9 in. of soil resembled a sour 
peat loam. Scarcely a trace of leguminous plants has been 
visible on the untreated plot throughout, the hay consisting 
largely of water grasses and the type of weeds characteristic of 
sour soiL The sojI had a high lime requirement (0.45 per 
cent.). 

At this centre there have been no indications that high citric 
solubility is of any particular advantage. The open hearth 
fluorspar slag (Plot 1) which did so poorly at Martins Hearne 
and ITorndon (Tables 2 and 8) gave quite as good results as the 
high soluble slag. The open hearth fluorspar slag used on 
Plot 7, in spite of the fact that it is more soluble than the one 
used on Plot 1, did not do so well. 

The three rock phosphates have proved quite satisfactory. 
Florida Pebble which gave comparatively poor results at Horn- 
don did much better on the sour soil at Butcher’s Farm. The 
results at this centre suggest that on sour pastures and meadows 
there is little advantage to be gained from high citric solubility. 
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Field Experiments on Arable Land in Northern Ireland.— 

The Essex Experiments deal entirely with grass land, the con¬ 
ditions being materially different from those under arable con* 
ditions. In the former case the growing season is long, the 
manures can be conveniently applied in the autumn, and 
rapidity of action is not of such importance as on arable land. 

In conjunction with Mr. D. E. Aiken, Mr. James Bradshaw, 
Mr. H. S. Cuthbertson, and Mr. P. T. O’Hare, County Agri¬ 
cultural Instructors for Londonderry, Armagh, Down, and 
Antrim respectively, a series of rotation experiments was begun 
in Northern Ireland in the spring of 1921 with the object of 
obtaining information as to the value of Gafsa phosphate under 
arable conditions. The manures were applied to the turnip 
crop in the drill in April. 

{Table 5.—Rotation Experiments with Various Phosphates. 



i 

! Antrim. 

Armagh. 

Down. 

London¬ 

derry. 

— 

f No farmyard 
j manure. 

With 
farmyard 
manure. < 

With farmyard 
manure. 

i 

With 

farmyard 

manure. 


1 <1 lough - 
j mills. 

Bally - 
mire. 

Bess- 

j brook. ; 

Bally* n \ 

waiter 0roM V ar - 

Druma- 

duff. 


tons. cwt. 

tons. cwt. 

tons. cwt. 

tons, cwt.jtons. cwt. tons. cwt. 

No phosphates ... 

4 14 

only 

3 turnips 

3o r> ; 

21 <; j U 4 

j 

25 13 

Superphosphate* .. 

18 0 

:sr. 12 

34 7 

25 10 1 25 7 , 

28 8 

Gafsa phosphate .. 

it; 10 

1 ;;9 ;i 

32 O , 

27 6 ! 27 18 

2S 0 

Basie Bessemer slag 
Open hearth high 

18 15 

a 8 G 

— 

i | 

— 

sol. slag. 

it; ir> j 

38 12 

% 

26 * 2.4 . - i j 

28 4 

Steamed bone flour 

lit 10 | 

- 

■- 

25 10 ' 25 14 j 

29 1 


In the Antrim Experiments no farmyard manure was applied, 
but in its place each plot received IS cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
and 1J cwt. muriate of potash per acre. The dressing of phos¬ 
phate was equivalent to 200 lb. of phosphoric acid per acre 
(approximately 10 cwt. of 40 per cent. slag 1 ). 

In Counties Armagh, Down and Londonderry the plots received 
a dressing of 15 tons per acre of farmyard manure. With the 
exception of the various phosphates no other artificials were 
applied. At these centres the phosphates were applied at half 
the previous rate, i.e., at the rate of 100 lb. of phosphoric acid 
per acre, approximately equivalent to 5 cwt. of 40 per cent, slag 
per acre. 
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At Bessbrook, Bally water, and Drumaduff the response to 
phosphates after the application of farmyard manure was so small 
as to make the results of no value as a measure of the relative 
efficiency of the various phosphates. 

At Cloughmills, Ballynure, and Crossgar there has been a 
striking response to phosphates. The soil at Cloughmills is a 
medium loam, at Ballynure a light loam and at Crossgar a light 
sand. At Cloughmills superphosphate and basic Bessemer slag 
had a Blight advantage over the Gafsa phosphate. At Bally¬ 
nure the Gafsa phosphate gave slightly the better result. At 
this centre the basic phosphates have done uniformly better 
than superphosphates. The failure of the crop in the absence of 
phosphates is striking. The farmer, Mr. W. McC. Barklie, 
J.P., emphatically stated at the commencement of the experi¬ 
ment that we would not get a crop on the * ‘ no phosphate 
plot.” The turnip plants brairded satisfactorily, but with the 
exception of three plants they failed to make any further 
growth. 

On the light sandy soil at Crossgar a very satisfactory re¬ 
sponse of from 31 to 14 tons per acre followed the addition of 
phosphates to dung. At this centre also there was no practical 
difference between the return from Gafsa phosphate and from 
high soluble slag. There is evidence that under the conditions 
at Crossgar they are both to be preferred to superphosphate. 

The Irish experiments are only in the preliminary stages and 
it is not the purpose of the writer to draw definite conclusions 
from them. They do, however, show that the results obtained 
with rook phosphates on grass land in Essex arc applicable to 
certain arable soil conditions. In continuance of this work a 
further series of rotation experiments with rock phosphates and 
two big grazing trials were laid down in the spring of this 
year by the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland. 

Conclusions from the Field Experiments,—1 . Open Hearth 
Fluorspar Basic Slags .—On the whole the results must be taken 
as showing that these slags are not as effective as the high 
soluble types. They have, however, a considerable value, and 
are not so bad as the solubility figures would suggest. Where 
the rainfall is high and the soil sour their effectiveness may 
closely approximate to that of the more soluble types. Where 
the soil is not decidedly sour and where the rainfall is low their 
inferiority is more clearly marked. For the manuring* of grass 
land the writer is of opinion that if the value of the high 

D 
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soluble slags is taken as 100 then the fluorspar basic slags have 
a value of from 50 to 70. 

2. Rock Phosphates — 1 The results of all the experiments agree 
in showing that rock phosphates have a much higher manurial 
value than has hitherto been admitted. On sour soils and where 
the rainfall is high there is a certain amount of evidence which 
suggests that they may even prove superior to the best grades 
of basic slag. Even under conditions which favour high solu¬ 
bility (low rainfall and a sweet soil), as at Homdon, their 
value as a source of phosphate for the manuring of grass land 
is very close to that of high soluble basic slag. In every experi¬ 
ment they have proved more effective than the open hearth 
fluorspar slags. 

Of the various types of rock phosphate Gafsa seems to be the 
most suitable for direct application. There is evidence that on 
sweet soil, or w T here the rainfall is low, the more soluble types of 
North African phosphates, c.cj ., Gafsa, Egyptian, Algerian, and 
Tunisian, are superior to the richer, less soluble and harder 
types such as Florida Pebble. 

* * * * * ★ 

BASIC SLAG: 

SECOND INTERIM REPORT OF THE PERMANENT 
COMMITTEE * 

The Permanent Committeo recently presented to the Minister 
the following second interim report on their experiments and 
deliberations during 1921 :— 

The reference given us was to consider the development and 
improvement of the manufacture of basic slag and the extension 
of its use. In considering these questions we have been com¬ 
pelled to give some attention to other phosphatic manures (viz., 
raw phosphates') both from the point of view of their being mixed 
with basic slag so as to supplement supplies of the latter, and also 
of ascertaining how various grades of basic slag compare with 
raw phosphates in agricultural value. 

Tho basal facts in the situation are as follows:— 

1. Demand for Basic Slag. —The demand for ground basic 
slag by the farmers of the United Kingdom has increased since 
the pre-war period (1912) from 290.000 tons to some 400,000 to 
500,000 tons (with phosphate content of 11 ,000,000 to 12,500,000 
units) per annum, and in the view of competent agricultural 

* An abstract of the First Interim Iteport appeared in the September, 1921, 
issue of the Journal , p. 521. 
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experts it ought still further to increase. The figureB are as 
follows, in tons per annum :— 



Pre~ JVar 
Consump¬ 
tion. 

JJclt rcrirs + 

( Year end- 
my May 


Expert estimate of quantity 
that could be consumed. 
Sir T. If. Sir A. V. 


(1012.) 

1010. 31st) W20. 

1021.* 

Middleton . 

Hall. 

England and 

Tons. 

Tons. Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons . 

Tons. 

Wales ... 

— 

433,000 407,000 

328,000 

800,000 

975,000 

U. Kingdom 

200,000 

539,000 503,000 

400,000 

(33,820,0* >0 
units.) 

(37,050.000 

units.) 


The 1921 figures show a depression which is readily explained 
and will, we hope, prove temporary only. 

2. Production of Basic Slag. —On the other hand the produc¬ 
tion of unground basic slag has not correspondingly increased. 
Prior to the war it was about 400,000 tons; it rose in 1919-20 to 
some 701,000 tons, but in 1920-21 was less than 400,000 tons,* 
and in 1920 and 1921 was substantially less than the farmers’ 
demands. Moreover, there has been a reduction in quality; in 
consequence of the supersession of the Bessemer process by the 
Open Hearth process the slag now obtainable contains on an 
average only half the percentage of phosphate of pre-war days, 
and much of it shows reduced solubility according to the official 
tests. 

8. Imported Basic Slag. —The demands of the farmer have 
been met to some extent by importation from abroad. Thus, 
while in 1913 the balance of exports over imports was 114,000 
tons, in 1920 and 1921 the balance of imports over exports 
was 0,000 tons and 38.000 tons respectively (a certain 
proportion of which was ungroundh Export has, however, in 
these years been prohibited except by licence. 

Tn view of the likelihood that the quality of basic slag manu¬ 
factured on the Continent may decrease as it has in the United 
Kingdom following upon a similar change in process of manufac¬ 
ture, and further that the demands of farmers abroad may 
increase, it would be unwise for farmers in this country to rely to 
any serious extent on importation. 

Tho chief results of our deliberations during the year are 
set out below. 

4. Possibilities of Increased or Improved Production. —After 
careful investigation we are being reluctantly forced to the con¬ 
clusion that little, if any, change in blast furnace or steel furnace 

* Much affected by the coal stoppage and the slackness of the steel trade. 

f The actual consumption of basic slag lias recently been slightly greater 
than the figures of deliveries shown, owing to the fact there has been an exeess 
of imports over exports. 

D 2 
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procedure is likely to be made with the purpose of improving 
either the output or the quality of slag. We are compelled to 
recognise that from the steel makers' point of view basic slag is 
relatively unimportant. On the average rather less than 4 cwt. 
are obtained for each ton of basic steel produced, and while 
a ton of steel has been worth from £27 in 1920 to £10 
in 1921^ the 4 cwt. of slag are worth not more than 2s. to the 
steel makers (and only about 6s. at makers' works even after 
the slag grinder had graded, ground and bagged the slag). The 
steel maker cannot afford to alter his processes in any way that 
would lengthen them or make them more costly or hazardous. 
The practical result is that the composition of basic slag is deter¬ 
mined by the conditions under which the steel maker is working, 
and the total amount producible is regulated by the demand for 
steel; neither of which factors is in any way within the control 
of the agriculturist or influenced to any appreciable extent by his 
demands. 

Various possibilities, such as the reintroduction of low grade 
slags into the blast? furnace, the use of ores containing more 
phosphorous, etc., have been examined. Some of these methods 
are in partial use, where local conditions favour them, but any 
wider application is rulod out by the increased consumption of 
fuel which is usually necessary, and which is frequently accom¬ 
panied by decreased output of the blast furnaces and in 
consequence increased cost of the pig iron. 

5. Remedies for Shortage.—Having established the facts that 
the output of slag is less, and likely to remain less, than could 
advantageously be used by farmers, and that we can neither 
expect any increase in quantity of slag apart from increased out¬ 
put of steel, nor look to the steel makers to improve its quality, 
we are investigating the possibility of increasing the effective¬ 
ness of basic slag and the possibility of finding effective sub¬ 
stitutes in ground mineral phosphates. 

(a) Effectiveness of Slay .—One of the slags tested in the field 
in 1921 gave considerably better results than could have been 
anticipated from its chemical composition. We are going closely 
into this matter to see if any improvement in effectiveness is 
possible. 

(b) Substitution of Mineral Phosphates .—The preliminary 
survey of last year has shown that the use of ground mineral 
phosphates would afford a ready means of solving this difficult 
problem. We have begun a careful inquiry into the fertiliser 
value of these phosphates. 
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(i) We have included a typical North African mineral phos¬ 
phate in our trials at Rothamsted, and have arranged for a 
trial with Nauru phosphate. 

(ii) We are keeping in close touch with, and are repeating 
side by side with our own experiments at Rothamsted, the 
experiments on mineral phosphates and basic slag now being 
carried out in various counties by the agricultural organisers 
under the aegis of the Agricultural Education Association, and 
this is facilitated by the circumstance that the Chairman of 
your Committee is also Chairman of the Experiments Com¬ 
mittee of the Association. 

6. Field Trials. —Owing to the exceptionally severe drought 
of 1921 very few results were obtained in any of the field trials, 
and in any case the trials must extend over several seasons before 
we can put forward definite conclusions. 

So far as our present information goes:— 

(а) The high soluble open hearth basic slags have the same 
agricultural value per unit of phosphoric acid as the old 
Bessemer slags. 

(б) The low soluble slags have a smaller value, but in some 
circumstances the difference is not markedly great. There is, 
however, considerable diversity in effectiveness, and we have 
reason to believe that this group includes materials of very 
different natures, though the citric solubility test fails satis¬ 
factorily to distinguish between them. 

(c) The mineral phosphates also have a smaller value, but 
again in some circumstances not as much less as might have 
been expected. 

It is hoped that as a result of these trials we may ultimately 
be able:— 

(1) To map out the country into regions where the high 
soluble slag can. and where it cannot, effectivelv, be replaced 
by low soluble slags and mineral phosphates; 

(2) To advise the Ministry whether the annual output of 
some 70,000 to 140.000 tons of very low grade slag (under 
15 per cent, phosphate) at present not recommended for use 
by the farmer, could with advantage be used after being 
admixed in anv way with mineral phosphates. 

7. Solubility Test .—Our experience with slags of different 
solubilities leads us to conclude that the official solubility test 
needs revision. 
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LIVE STOCK AND HORSE BREEDING 
IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 

Report for the Year 1921-22. 

Live Stock Scheme. —The aims and objects of the Live 
Stock and Horse Breeding Improvement- Schemes of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and the steps taken to 
secure them, were so fully described in the recently issued Report 
of Sir Daniel Hall on the work of the Intelligence Department of 
the Ministry for the two-year period ending 81st March, 1921, 
that it is not necessary to explain again the reasons for the 
Schemes or the lines on which they are conducted. Those 
interested in the Schemes and horse and stock breeders generally 
may, however, wish to know the results for the year ending 
81st March, 1922, and to compare them with those of previous 
years. 

The Live Stock Scheme has now been in operation for eight 
years,' and a review of what it has accomplished in face of 
serious difficulties, to which full reference has been made in 
previous reports, amply justifies its inception and vindicates 
its continuation, notwithstanding the call for economy in every 
branch of national expenditure. The new importance given by 
the War to the live stock industry as a source of food supply, 
and the imperative necessity for improvement in the methods 
that have satisfied the non-pedigree breeder for so long, are 
beginning to be realised by the farming community. To meet 
this need the Ministry's scheme has sought to demonstrate the 
value of a good sire and has assisted farmers by means of grants 
to obtain the services of such animals at reasonable fees. It 
has also, by giving financial assistance to societies formed for 
the purpose, encouraged the keeping of milk records which 
enable farmers to weed out unprofitable cows and thus grade-up 
their dairy herds. How much the scheme has progressed on 
these lines will be readily seen from the figures given in this 
report. The location of so many approved sires throughout the 
country must have a beneficial influence on the type of stock 
reared, and a satisfactory feature of the scheme is the improve¬ 
ment in the sires provided and the readiness of farmers to pay 
higher service fees. 
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The Committee on National Expenditure—commonly known 
as the Geddes Committee—recommended very considerable reduc¬ 
tions in the expenditure on the live Stock Schemes, but after 
full consideration the Government decided that no “ cut ” need 
be made in the subsidy to Milk Becording, Bull and Boar 
Societies. In view, however, of the urgent necessity for reduc¬ 
tion in public expenditure the Ministry had reluctantly to dis¬ 
continue its grants this season to Heavy Horse Societies, but 
as the majority of the societies subsidised were not in an unsatis¬ 
factory financial condition and had learnt the value of using 
good sires and of co-operating to secure the provision of them, 
it is hoped that the societies will continue their good work even 
though financial assistance from the Ministry is no longer 
possible. In this connection it may be pointed out that the 
Heavy Horse Scheme was initiated in 1914 w r ith the object, 
inter alia, of discouraging the use of the unsound travelling 
stallion whose popularity was mainly due to his low fee. As, 
however, the unsound travelling stallion has been driven off the 
road by the operation of the Horsebreeding Act, 1918, it will 
be recognised that the need for the Heavy Horse Scheme is not 
so great now as it was when originally brought into operation. 
Its discontinuance is nevertheless regretted. 

The progress made by the Boar, Bull and Milk Becording 
Schemes is satisfactory, and the following details may be of 
interest :— 


Year. 

Boars. 

No. of 

[ 

v* 2 

Y > 

I 1 £ 

j Tolal 
j Animals 

L 

5 

6 

j Bulls. 

i 

‘ No of 

| Total 
{Animals 

71m se--. 

! 

/ i sc 

Z | C 

’§ | s 

m ' t. 

l 

& 

X 

1 

1 Cft 

Is 

1 

r 

1914—15* 

! 115 

ni 

115 

369 

43 

497 

05 

72 

1915—16 

180 

ni 

, 193 

489 

28 

633 

88 f 

97 

1916—17 

186 ; 

15 

216 

543 

15 

659 

93 f 

108 

1917—18 

172 i 

92 

264 

578 

14 

• 710 

Hit 

no 

1918—19 

156 

167 

350 

604 

7 

1 721 

101 f 

122 

1919—20 

120 

225 

391) 1 

568 

6 

| 675 

93 f 

118 

1920—21 

135 1 

285 

441 | 

561 

6 

i 668 

86+ 

105 

1921-22 

113 

41G 

550 | 

726 

3 

847 

83 f 

, 101 

1 


* Including the period 1st February, 1914 —31st March. 1014. 
f Excluding the Cumberland and Westmorland Heavy Horse Society formed in 
1915—16, which issues assisted nominations only. 
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Milk Recording. 



* Prior to Ht October, 11)17, there was no uniform year for Societies. 


Boars* —Further substantial progress has been made by the 
Boar Sehomo during the year ended «Slst March, 1922. There 
has been a slight fall in the average price paid for all breeds 
except- Berkshire and Essex, in which eases there was a marked 
increase, but the numbers of boars of these breeds are small. The 
service fees again show an upward tendency and, as illustrating 
the sow owners’ willingness to pay more for a good sire, the 
point is worthy of notice. Another interesting feature of the 
following table is the inclusion of four breeds that were not repre¬ 
sented in the early years of the Scheme. It h?is been pointed out 
in previous reports that the Live Stock Scheme has had the 
direct result of the establishment of new herd books, and in 
this connection the Gloucester Old Spots and the Cumberland 
breeds appear to be growing in popularity. A Gloucester Old 
Spots Boar provided during the year had an estimated value of 

Number and Average Prices oj Boars. 


PU4-15 


1920-21 


1921-22 


Breed. 



No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 



£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Berkshire 

10 

8 

0 

U 

B 

18 

15 

10 

11 

23 

19 

10 

(’umbei land 

— 


— 


2H 

19 

9 

7 

32 

17 

11 

10 

Kssex 

__ 

! 

— 


2 

80 

0 

0 

7 

33 

11 

5 

Glos. Old Spot" 

7 

7 

0 

0 

51 

28 

12 

7 

51 

21 

4 

4 

Lincoln Curly Coat 

4 

8 

0 

0 

17 

14 

14 

0 

24 

13 

0 

4 

Laige Black . 

, 38 

7 

0 

0 

: 129 

18 

8 

0 

157 

17 

3 

6 

Lai^e While 

64 

7 

0 

0 

117 

18 

11 

0 

167 

17 

5 

1 

Middle White . . .. ] 

12 

7 

0 

0 

85 

20 

13 

0 

62 

19 

4 

3 

Tam worth. 

— 




2 

19 

0 

0 

1 

17 

0 

0 

Wessex Saddleback 

— 


— 


7 

84 

15 

4 

11 

22 

16 

11 

Other Breeds . 

— 


— 


i 1 

15 

0 

0 

— 


— 


A11 Breeds. 

1!5 

1 7 
! 1 

0 

0 

, 424 

19 

9 

5 

523 

18 

n 

0 
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Service Fees. 


Year. 

j 2/-! 2/6 

3/- 

... . 

3/6 

k 

4/8 

5/- | 5/6 

7 ! 

6/6 | 7/- | 7/6 

8/- 

,8/6 

10/- 

Ovfr 

10/- 

1914-15 

.. j 21 62 

10 

5 

6 


! ! 

2 i — 

i 

| ; 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1920—21 

! S | 19 

17 ! 

23 

38 

6 

194 1 — 

34 

: 3 j 4 52 

2 

— i 

15 

9 

1921-22 

■ 1 ; 10 

13 

13 

36 

6 

245 1 

42 

j 5 7 111 

3 

' 3 

22 j 

10 


£100, which with an Essex boar which cost a like amount repre¬ 
sents the highest figure for the year. As many as 161 boars 
cost as much as £20 or over. 

Subsidised boars and their progeny have again scored many 
successes at shows. 

Bulls. —After the successive decreases recorded in the num¬ 
ber of bulls provided during the years 1919-20 and 1920-21 it 
is satisfactory to note that there was a very marked increase in 
the number available during the year ended 31st March. 1922. 
There was, as in the case of boars, a general decrease in the 
average prices paid for the various breeds, and a general rise 
in the number of service fees of 5s. and over. The highest price 
paid for a bull provided under the Scheme was £483 for a 


Number and Average Prices of Bulls. 


Breed. 

; 1914 

15. 


1221) 

21. 

1921- 22. 


i No. 

Price. 

No. 

i 

j 1 

hire. 

No. 

Price. 


j 

X 

s. 

tl. 


1 € 

s. d. 


£ s. 

d. 

British Friesian ... 

.. i i 

37 

0 

II 

t 

126 

0 0 

t* 

i 

78 18 

7 

Devon 

.. : i6 

41 

0 

0 

53 

' 68 

12 2 

70 

61 9 

2 

Guernsey. 



— 


3 

; 65 

0 o 

6 

54 4 

2 

Hereford. 

.. i r>3 

33 

0 

0 

66 

i TO 

5 2 : 

78 

68 15 

2 

Bine. Ked 

... : 33 

32 

0 

1) 

69 

i 7f ‘ 

19 10 , 

89 

73 1 

8 

Shorthorn. . 

.. 1 337 

38 

0 

0 

103 

1 79 

9 11 

492 

76 5 

10 

lied l‘oll. 

.. 1 - - 





f 


1 ’ 

7S 15 

0 

South Devon 

...: o 

37 

0 

0 

15 

76 

15 4 

20 

6*9 5 

2 

Welsh Blank 

... i 35 ; 

29 

0 

0 

48 

1 58 

18 0 ' 

60 

57 2 

7 

Other Breeds 

.. i 6 | 

j 1>3 

0 

0 

1 

| 68 

5 0 i 




All Breeds ... 

... I 4‘.*7 

36 

0 

0 

1 

659 

i 

•i— 
: < 5 

15 1 

823 

72 10 

5 


Service Fees. 


Year. 

2/6 

3/- 

3/6 

V- 

4/6 

5/- 

6/6 

6/- 

6/6 

7/- ! 7/6 

! 

8/- 8,6 j tty- 9/6 10/- 

! 1 

Over 

10/- 

1914-15 ' 
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57 

41 

42 

3 

88 




- ' 1 | 

1 


1920—21 ... | 

62 

43 

37 1 

81 | 

0 

269 

2 

33 

2 

2 ! 84 

2 j — j — ! — ' 28 

8 

1921-22 ... j 

46 

38 

26 

74 

7 

346 

1 

48 

3 

6 160 j 

6 j 4 | 2 | — 51 

i 6 
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Shorthorn, while as many as 97 cost £100 or over. The fact 
that these high prices are paid willingly is evidence that the 
objects of the Scheme are being more understood and appre¬ 
ciated. Premium bulls and their offspring have done exceed¬ 
ingly well at shows. Indeed, it was almost invariably the 
case that where subsidised sires appeared at shows they figured 
largely in the award list. The following instance may be noted 
as typical of many. At the Danby Agricultural Society's Show on 
18th August, 1921, there was a large show of premium bulls 
from the district and practically all the prizes were carried off 
by bulls in respect of which grants had been made by the 
Ministry. In one class for which a special prize was given 
for scheme bulls there were 9 entries, and the Live Stock Officer 
was personally complimented by the judges on the good quality 
of the exhibits. 

Heavy Horses. —In view of the decision that grants to 
Heavy Horse Societies are to be discontinued it is of interest 
to review briefly the operations of this section of the Live Stock 
Scheme since its commencement. The following table shows 
that there was a general increase in the number of stallions 
provided, and mares served up to and including the 1918 service 
season, and a gradual decline since that year. This decline is 
due mainly to the fact that many societies have prospered 
sufficiently well to enable them to carry on without further 


Year 

No. of 

* Total 
No. of 

* Average 
No. of 

* No. of 
assisted 

Average 

hiring 

Average 

Stallions 

Mares 

Mares 

nomina¬ 

fee of 

Service 

Fee. 

* 


served. 

served. 

tions. 

’ 

Stallions. 

1914-15 

72 

6,3 *’5 

08 

1,503 

£ 

231 

£ kT 
2 8 6 

1915-1G 

97 

9,122 

94 

2,430 

211 

2 9 6 

HUG-17 

108 

9,995 

92 | 

2,181 

214 

2 11 0 

1917-18 

no 

10,550 

96 

2,151 

2*8 

2 16 3 

1918-19 

122 

12,281 

100 

2,165 

285 

2 15 8 

1919-20 

118 

10,920 

96 

1,996 

317 

3 0 3 

1920-21 

105 , 

9,133 

87 

1,839 

345 

8 13 1 

1921-22 

101 

1 

7,888 

78 

1,913 

333 

3 13 7 


* Excluding the Cumberland and Westmorland Heavy Hoi ho Society, which 
was formed in HUG for the purpose of issuing only assisted nominations to selected 
stallions. The figures for this Society were as follows :— 


Year. 

No. of Assisted 
Nominations. 

Year. 

No. of Assisted 
Nominations. 

1915-16 

385 

1919-20 

264 

1916-17 

394 

1920-21 

254 

1917-18 

328 

1921-22 

255 

1918-19 

321 




The decline in the number of assisted nominations issued by tliis Society is due 
to the increased service fees which automatically increased the value of an assisted 
nomination and coneecpiently reduced the number available from the Ministry’s 
grant. 
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financial assistance from the Ministry. Fully eighty per cent, 
of the societies subsidised by the Ministry were formed for the 
purpose of the Scheme, and in the year under review only 14 
out ol the 83 societies which received a grant under the Scheme 
were in existence prior to its commencement. Most of the 
societies are in a satisfactory financial position, and it is hoped 
that they will carry on without the Ministry’s grant. 

Sheep. —The limited financial assistance given by the 
Ministry in 1919-20 and 1920-21 to a scheme for the improve¬ 
ment of Welsh Mountain sheep was continued during 1921-22. 
Grants at the rate of 3s. 4d. per ewe served, up to a maximum 
of £10, were made to eleven societies in respect of 13 approved 
rams. 791 ewes were served, being nn average of 61 per ram. 
The ram, ewes and the progeny are required by the Regulations 
to be earmarked. The average hiring fee of the rams was 
£10 6s. 2d. and the average service fee was Is. 7d. 

This scheme is very popular in the districts for which it was 
provided, and il is hoped to extend it as and when opportunity 
offers. 

Milk Recording. —Notwithstanding any fears that may have 
existed as to the effect of the upward tendency of the cost of 
recording and particularly as regards the institution of a charge 
for certificates and the sudden drop in the price which the pro¬ 
ducer obtains for his milk, the Milk Recording Section of the 
Scheme has continued its progress. Six societies and 37,000 
cows were added during the recording year 1st October, 1920— 
1st October, 1921. The movement has penetrated into practi¬ 
cally every county in England, and in Wales where milk record¬ 
ing has more recently been taken lip, there are only 4 counties 
not yet provided for. 

The annual returns furnished by the 52 Societies for the re¬ 
cording year under review show that of the 97,903 cows and 
heifers recorded, 49 per cent, were animals which had been 
retained in the herds for the full year, and the average yield 
of these full-year cows was 6,562*95 lb.—a slight advance on the 
average for the previous year when the full-year cows, which 
represented 44 per cent, of the cows and heifers recorded, gave 
an average of 6,527*3 lb. The large influx of previously un¬ 
recorded cows at the commencement of the year has again 
tended to keep the average of full-year cows lower than may 
reasonably be expected in due course, but the averages shown 
in the following statement compare very favourably with the 
general average of all cows in milk throughout the country. 
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which, according to the finding of the Departmental Committee 
on the Production and Distribution of Milk was estimated at 
486 gallons for the year 1918:— 

Comparison of Average Annual Yield for Societies for the last 
four milk-recording years . 



i 

Particulars of all Com s and 

Particulars of ( .'ows recorded for 



Heifer-. lecorded. 



full year. 


Year, 

' No. ol 






1st Oct.— 
1st Oct. 

• Societies. 

No. of . 

Average 


i 

Average 



Cows and Total Yield | 

Yield 

No. of 

Total Yield \ 

Yield 



Heifers, j < m ! 

(in gal.) 

Cows. 

(m pal.). | 

(lu gul.). 

1017-18 

i 27 

19,798 j 8,426,958 1 

426 

8,755 

5,255,924 j 

599 

1018-19 

: 88 

37,880 i 16,201,941 . 

450 i 

17,989 

10,643,516 j 

579 

1919-20 

46 

61,323 i 29,344,887 j 

479 j 

27,266 

17,363,347 ; 

637 

1920-21 

62 

97,903 j 48,512,380 i 

495 

48,248 

30,892,620 j 

640 


As an illustration of the progress that has been made by 
individual societies the following particulars of the largest 
Society (Essex) under the Scheme are of considerable interest:— 


Pttiticnlnr* ol h11 Cows and Particular** of ( ows recorded lor 


Year. 

Heifers. 

No. of t 

Cows and j ™d 

Heifers. ! 

Average 
Yield 
(in gal.). 

full 3 ear. 

f 0 .of v,m , A y2m“ 

Cows. | On gal.) , (in gftl K 

1917-18 . 

! 610 j 312,260 

534 

i 

407 ’ 250,381 i 637 

1918-19 .. i 

I 3.529 1,811,075 

513 

2,141 , 1,314,700 ; OH 

1919-20 .j 

4.412 1 2,299,612 

521 

2,226 j 1,516,153 , 681 

1920-21 .1 

6,427 3,566,124 

555 

3,543 ; 2,500,071 1 708 


The following example of the great difference which exists 
between herds in their milk producing value is of interest. 
Two members of the same society had 42 cows each. All were 
recorded for the full year. The average yield of the 42 cows 
in one herd was 9,117 lb. and of the other 8,812 lb. The 
approximate difference in the total yield was 21,788 gallons, 
which at Is. per gallon represents a difference of £1,086 for 
the same number of cows. 

The charge which was placed on milk record certificates in 
accordance with the recommendation of Sir Beville Stanier’s 
Committee resulted as was expected in a great decrease in 
applications for certificates: 4,874 certificates were issued as 
compared with 16,425 in the preceding year. The decrease is 
considerable, but the falling off of about 8,500 applications in 
respect of yields of less than 6,000 lb. affords little ground fof 
regret. 
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The following Table shows the classification of yields of cows 
which have been certified by the Ministry for each recording 
year, since 1st October, 1917:— 



No. of 

1 

1,001 

2,001 

3,001 

4,001 

5,001 

, 6,001 


Cert ill- 

to 

to 

to 
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1 

3 

18 

47 
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1918-19 

7,873 

5 

6 

32 

121 

371 

1,353 
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16,425 

— 

19 

70 

224 

657 

3,045 

4,009 

1920-21 
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11 

12 

21 

35 

1 

89 
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1 
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20 

8 
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14 
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46 
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] b. 
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lb. 

Ib. 
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4 

2 1 


_ 

_ 

”71 

H7 

1918-19 
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4 

— 

1 

2 

— 

i i 

! 

1919-20 

16,425 

19 

y ; 

8 

2 

1 2 

— ; 

2 
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14 

13 

1 

6 

6 

6 

2 ! 

( 

l 


The fifth volume of the Ministry’s Annual .Register of Dairy 
Cows with authenticated milk records for the year ended 1st 
October, 1921, contains particulars of 2,441 cows (belonging 
to 493 members) in respect of which certificates have been 
issued by the Ministry showing that they have yielded 8,000 lb. 
or more during the year, or an average of 6,500 lb. or more 
during that year and one or more preceding consecutive years. 
Thirteen recognised breeds or types are represented in the 
Fifth Volume, and there are in addition 142 cross-bred cows 
whose milk yields have reached the prescribed standard. 

Of the 2,441 cows entered 2,028 gave over 8,000 lb. of milk 
during the year, and 418 were entered on an average of 
6,500 lb. or over. Of the 2,028 cows which were entered on 
the one year’s yield, 981 gave between 8,000 and 9,000 lb.; 521 
between 9,000 and 10,000 lb.; 290 between 10,000 and 
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11,000 lb.; 147 between 11,000 and 12,000 lb.; 58 between 
12,000 and 18,000 lb.; 87 between 18,000 and 14,000 lb.; 14 
between 14,000 and 15,000 lb.; 18 between 15,000 and 
16,000 lb.: 8 between 16,000 and 17,000 lb.; 6 between 17,000 
and 18,000 lb.; 5 between 18,000 and 19,000 lb.; 2 between 
19,000 and 20,000 lb. and 1 over 20,000 lb. 

The Calf Marking Scheme , which is an essential factor in the 
grading up of recorded cows, has now been taken up by 52 of 
the 55 Milk Recording Societies. 

An examination of the financial statements furnished by 
societies again revealed an increase in the average cost per cow 
both to the society and to the member. 

It is probably an indication of the commercial value of milk 
recording that this tendency toward increasing cost has not 
constituted a serious deterrent to the extension of the practice. 
This value has been frequently demonstrated by the prices 
realised at sales for recorded non-pedigree cows. The following 
are the results of a few of the sales of non-pedigree cattle 
reported to the Ministry, and in view of the drop in the value of 
stock the prices obtained may be considered satisfactory. 

At the Lancashire County Milk Recording Society’s second 
annual Spring Show and Sale at Preston on 17tli March, 1921, 
45 non-pedigree Shorthorn cows realised an average price of 
58 guineas, the highest prices being 100 (twice) and 90 guineas. 

At the Sale on 23rd March, 1921, of the herd of a member 
of the Berkshire Milk Recording Society, 89 non-pedigree 
Shorthorn cows and heifers realised an average of 58 guineas, 
one cow fetching 155 guineas. 

Fifty-five non-pedigree cows and heifers realised an average 
of 60 guineas at the sale of a herd recorded by the Oxfordshire 
Milk Recording Society on 31st March, 1921. The highest 
prices were 120, 101 and 90 guineas. 

At a Sale on 4th October, 1921, of a recorded herd owned 
by a member of the North West Wilts Milk Recording Society 
the average price obtained for 99 non-pedigree cows and heifers 
was 59 guineas. The highest prices for cows and heifers were 
220, 105 (three times) and 100 (three times) guineas, and for 
calves 100, 45 and 88 guineas. 

Forty non-pedigree Shorthorn cows and heifers averaged 69 
guineas at the Sale on 7th October, 1921, of a herd recorded 
by a member of the Hampshire Society. The highest prices 
■were 120, 110, 100 (twice) guineas. 
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At tbe Lancashire Milk Kecording Society’s fourth Annual 
Show and Sale on 10th November, 1921, 61 non-pedigree cows 
and heifers averaged 63 guineas. The highest prices were 100 
(twice), 98, 98 and 90 (three times) guineas, and for the calves 
49 and 42 guineas. 

At a Sale of recorded non-pedigree cattle at Penrith on 11th 
November, 1921, 3 cows made 117, 95 and 94 guineas 
respectively. 

On the 15th November, 1921, the herd of a member of the 
Kent Society was disposed of. Fifty-eight- non-pedigree cows 
and heifers realised an average of 78 guineas, the highest prices 
being 120, 110 (twice), 108, 105, 102, 100 (four times) guineas. 
For calves the highest prices were 30 and 25 guineas. 

The following are the principal memoranda u*e4 in connection with the 
livestock operations of the Ministry, and copies of them can be obtained free of 
charge, on application to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l. 

Leaflet 282 ... Scheme for the Improvement of Live Stock. 

Leaflet 148 ... The Value of Records of the Milk Yields of Cows. 

No. 009/T. L. (L2) . Bull (Jrant Regulations. 

No. 392/T. L. (L4) , Mi Ik-Record mg Regulations. 

No. 440/T.L. (Lll). Boar Grant Regulation*. 

Pai Oculars of the Light Hoi so Bleeding Scheme for the year ended 31st March, 
1922, will be published m the Octobei issne of the Journal. 

****** 

GRADING AND SIZING OF APPLES. 

J. Stoddart, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

In an article by Mr. J. Turnbull, published in the August issue 
of the Journal, mention was made of an improved type of 
hand-sizer which was being tested by officers of the Ministry. 
The writer is now able to describe and illustrate this apparatus 
and explain the considerations which brought about its 
production. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered in securing the 
adoption and use of the standard box for English apples has 
been the lack of a simple, efficient and speedy means of grading 
and sizing the fruit. Experience at many demonstrations of box 
packing indicates that the majority of growers desire some sort 
of apparatus which will separate the apples into definite sizes 
without the apprenticeship needed for eve-sizing, and that they 
prefer to fill and close one box at a time. 

While weight-sizing is undoubtedly the most efficient method, 
machines for this purpose are necessarily costly and methods of 
sizing by diameter must be considered. In anticipation of 
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possible criticism of this method it is pointed out that, as few 
apples are truly circular on any section and in many varieties 
the length varies considerably in proportion to the transverse 
diameter, it is obvious that sizing by any one diameter cannot 
be accurate. Results, however, show that this approximate 
sizing enables a packer, after very little practice in the final 
sizing by eye, to fill boxes at a reasonable speed. 

After some consideration and experiment the writer has been 
able to design and construct a simple hand-operated sizer which 
marks a substantial advance on the various ring, hole and peg 
methods hitherto used. As will be seen in Fig. 1 it consists of 
two curved walls attached to a baseboard in which is cut a slot 
corresponding to, but extending slightly beyond, the ends of the 
walls. The width of this channel, moving from left to right, is 
reduced by steps at regular intervals according to the number 
of sizes decided on, in this case five. A canvas-top table with 
five radial compartments is used, and on it the sizing board is 
placed, as shown in Fig. 2, each step in the channel registering 
with its respective compartment. 

The operator sits or stands behind the sizing board with un¬ 
graded apples in a box on his left together with boxes in which 
to place tho very large and blemished apples rejected. Another 
box is placed on the right to receive the very small apples which 
pass clear through the sizer. 

In operation, the apples are picked up singly in the left 
hand, examined for blemish and passed to the right hand with 
the stem up. The apple, held between the thumb and fingers, 
is passed between the walls of the channel until, on account of 
the diminishing width, it stops at one of the steps. When this 
occurs all that is necessary is to release the apple, which falls 
into the compartment corresponding to its size, rolling towards 
the outer side of the table ready for the packer. In a very 
short time this operation can be done by touch alone so that 
the whole of the operator's time and attention can be devoted 
to the important work of inspection. As apples must, at some 
time or other, be handled singly for inspection, a great deal of 
time is saved when the sizing is carried on concurrently with 
this operation. 

The sizer illustrated varies } in. from step to step and delivers 
inspected apples which vary by J in. on a transverse diameter. 
This is sufficiently close sizing for general purposes, the final 
sizing, as before explained, being done when filling the boxes. 
Where closer preliminary sizing is required the steps are* 
graduated by in. 



Fig. 2.—(trading Table, with canvas top, showing radial coni part incuts and sizing board 

m position. 



Flti. 3.—Apparatus folded for transportation, showing the small compass into which 

it can be packed. 
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Adjustment for the different sizes of varieties is easily made 
by placing one or more rubber bands, | in. thick, on the inside 
of the inner wall of the channel, each band reducing the whole 
of the sizes by | in. This arrangement is of great advantage 
when dealing with those varieties which are difficult to pack on 
regular sizes (e.g., 8 in., 2f in., 21 in., etc.) as the insertion of 
a band produces intermediate sizes (e.g., 2f in., 2g in., 2| in., 
etc.) when the difficulty usually disappears. 

For the ease of transport necessary in demonstration work the 
apparatus illustrated has been designed to fold to a small compass 
(5 ft. by 1| ft. by 1 ft.) including the two box-stands (Fig. 8). 
While not really necessary for commercial work it is of advantage 
to a grower to be able, to fold up and store away the apparatus 
when the season’s work ends. 

Anyone interested in the invention can obtain further informa¬ 
tion on application to the Ministry. 


THE ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1922. 

The provisions of the Allotments Act, which received the Royal 
Assent on the 4th August, 1922, not only deal with the adminis¬ 
tration of the Allotments Acts by local authorities and the 
provision of allotments by those bodies, but also make a number 
of amendments in the existing law, which will be of interest 
and importance to landowners and to the many thousands of 
allotment-holders in England and Wales. 

It is not proposed in this note to deal exhaustively with the 
alterations in the law which directly affect local authorities and 
their administration. The Ministry will issue to such authorities 
a leaflet dealing fully with the whole of the provisions in the new 
Act. This note deals only with those provisions of the Act which 
directly affect private individuals. 

It has hitherto been one of the chief grievances of allotment- 
holders that they were liable to bo dispossessed of their plots on 
short notice, and although the existing legislation provided that 
the allotment-holders should be entitled to compensation for 
their crops, etc., this did not altogether meet their contention 
that, after putting a considerable amount of time and labour into 
the cultivation of their plots, they were liable to be dispossessed 
without being able to reap the full reward of their labours. 
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The basic position taken up in the new Act as regards allotment 
gardons (which expression is described as “an allotment not 
“ exceeding 40 poles in extent which is wholly or mainly 
“ cultivated by the occupier for the production of vegetables or 
<e fruit crops for consumption by himself or his family ”) is that, 
votwithstavdhuj any agreement to the contrary , the tenancy of 
such an allotment garden, or of land let to a local authority or 
association for the provision of allotment gardens, cannot in 
future be terminated by the landlord by notice to quit or re-entry 
except by a six months’ or longer notice to quit expiring on or 
before the 6th day of April, or on or after the 29th day of 
September in any year. Moreover, if the tenancy of the 
tenant is terminated at Michaelmas (29th September) or Old 
Michaelmas (11th October), either by notice to quit given by the 
landlord, or by the termination of the tenancy of the landlord, 
the tenant will be entitled at any time within 21 days after the 
termination of the tenancy to remove any crops growing on the 
land. 

To this general rule, however, there are some exceptions, 
where the circumstances are not those which ordinarily obtain. 
Where the land is required for building, mining, or any other 
industrial purpose 1 , or for roads or sewers necessary in connection 
with any of these purposes, or where the land is required by the 
owners or lessees of a railway, dock, canal, water or other public 
undertaking for the purpose (not being the use of land for agricul¬ 
ture) for which it w T as acquired, or held by Iho corporation or 
company, or in the case of land let by a local authority (other 
than land acquired by the local authority before the 4th August, 
1922, under the Housing Acts) on account of the land being 
required by the local authority for the purpose not being the use 
of land for agriculture for which if was acquired, the landlord 
can re-enter under a power of re-entry contained in or affecting 
the contract of tenancy after three months’ previous notice in 
writing to the tenant of the allotment garden. Further exceptions 
are that where land is required by a statutory company or 
corporation of the kind mentioned above, in case of emergency, 
and in the case of land acquired under the Housing Acts before 
the 4th August, 1922, and required for the purposes of those 
Act*, re-enfrv can he made under n power in that behalf contained 
in or affecting the contract of tenancy after the expiry of such 
nei'ind of notice in the tenant of thp allotment Garden as is 
provided for in such contract of tenancy. 
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The above provisions of the Act do not apply to land held by 
or on behalf of the Admiralty. War Department or Air Council, 
when possession of land is required for Naval, Military, or Air 
Force purposes, or to tenancies of Defence of the Itealm allotment 
gardens. 

Tn the case of land let either before or after the passing of the 
Act for use by a tenant as an allotment garden, it is provided tint 
the tenant will be entitled to compensation for crops and manure 
on the basis of the value to an ingoing tenant only if the tenancy 
is terminated by the landlord, and is so terminated either between 
the f»th day of April and the 29th day of September (the ordinary 
summer cropping season of an allotment garden) or by re-entry 
at any time in the exceptional circumstances set out above. In 
the case of land let after the passing of this Act to any locil 
authority or association for the purpose of being sub-let for use 
by the tenants as allotment-gardens, the landlord will bo liable 
to pay compensation to the local authority or association, 
notwithstanding that the crops have been grown and 
tho manure applied by the tenants of the local authority 
or association. Tn future the compensation payable to 
a tenant of an allotment garden will bo determined in default 
of agreement by a valuation made by a person appointed, if the 
parties cannot agree, by the judge of the County Court having 
jurisdiction in the place where the land is situated. These pro¬ 
visions take the place of the existing statutory provisions as to 
compensation for disturbance, or crops, etc. 

The Act also gives a Borough or Urban District Council 
power to enter for the purpose of providing allotment gardens 
on land which is unoccupied at the date of the notice of entry, 
or which was unoccupied when possession was first taken bv 
the Minister of Agriculture for the purpose of providing Defence 
of the Realm allotments. “ Unoccupied ” land means land 
which is not the subject of such occupation as would involve 
liability to the payment of the poor rate or any rate leviable in 
like manner as the poor rate. Any person who is interested 
in any land so entered upon and suffers any loss as the result 
of the Council’s entry, can claim compensation by way of 
periodical payments or otherwise, the amount to be deter- 
mind in default of agreement hv a valuation made by a person 
appointed, if the parties cannot agree, by the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture. The owner of any land so entered upon by a Council 
may terminate the Council's right of occupation by giving not 
less than two months' notice in writing in any case where the 

b 2 
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land is required for any purpose other than the use of the land 
for agriculture. 

If any question arises as to whether a landowner in good 
faith requires possession for a specified purpose (e.g. building) 
of land acquired or entered on by a local authority or let to an 
association for allotment gardens, the local authority or associa¬ 
tion may refer the question to arbitration. The landlord must 
state in writing the purpose for which re-entry is required, 
and the appeal must be made within ten days after receiving this 
notification. This appeal does not apply to land let by a railway, 
dock, canal, water or other public undertaking. 

The Act also provides that the Council of every Borough or 
Urban District with a population of 10,000 or upwards, shall, 
unless exempted by the Minister of Agriculture after consulta¬ 
tion with the Minister of Health, establish an Allotments Com¬ 
mittee (which may be an existing Committee of the Council or 
a Sub-Committee of an existing Committee) to which all allot¬ 
ment matters except the power of raising a rate or of borrowing 
money shall stand referred. This Committee must comprise 
persons other than members of the Council representative of 
the interests of occupiers of allotment gardens in the borough 
or district, provided that the number of such representative 
members shall be not more than one-third of the total number 
of the members of tbe Committee or be less than two or one- 
fifth of such total number wliichever be the larger. 

Until the 81st December, 1922, Orders made for the com¬ 
pulsory acquisition of land for allotments will, subject to certain 
exceptions, not require confirmation by the Minister of Agriculture. 

Unless an acquiring authority serves notice to treat under an 
Order within three calendar months of the making of the Order 
it will become null and void. 

The Act also provides that, in future, allotments provided by 
a Council shall be let at the full fair rent for such use, but 
Councils are still required to act on the principle that the whole 
of their allotments undertaking is to be carried on upon a self- 
supporting basis except that acquisition expenses (such as legal 
costsi. the cost of making "public roads, and sinking fund 
charges in respect of loans raised in connection with the purchase 
of land, need not be included as expenses for the purpose of 
drawing np the balance sheet of their undertaking. 
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THE 

REVIVAL OF VILLAGE INDUSTRIES: 

THE OBJECTS AND WORKING OF THE COUNTRY 
INDUSTRIES CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY LIMITED. 

A. Bowman. 

In the July issue of this Journal there appeared, an 
article explaining the objects and working of the Rural In¬ 
dustries Intelligence Bureau The following pages give a 
short account of the work of the sister organisation, The 
Country Industries Co-operative Society, Limited. 

It was felt from the first both by the Development Commis¬ 
sioners and the Committee of the Rural Industries Intelligence 
Bureau that the formation of a co-operative trading society 
formed an essential part of any scheme for the assistance of the 
many crafts and industries scattered over the countryside. 
Hence the starting of the Country Industries Co-operative Society, 
Limited, which is registered under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts, and is a business undertaking pure and simple. 
It is the wholesale trading body for all village industries and 
handicrafts throughout the country. The Society receives no 
subsidy or grants from the Government. 

The members of the first Committee of Management are:— 
Sir Charles McLeod (Chairman),The Lady Denman, Sir Ernest 
J. P. Benn, Bart., Sir Basil E. Mayhew, Mr. Vaughan Nash, 
Mr. J. J. Dent and Mr. T. L. Coltman. This is a committee 
of very representative persons who give their time and services 
to the Society without remuneration. They are so confident of 
its ultimate success that they have a large financial interest in 
the undertaking. 

The Society will work in close association with the Intelligence 
Bureau. The need for such a wholesale and central trading 
Society has long been felt, as too often the isolated, .unprotected 
and unorganised workers have had to accept whatever price they 
could get for their products. This will now be remedied, as it 
is the intention of the Society to organise the workers in village 
groups, and link them up to a County Co-operative Society, so 
that by combination and production on an economic basis they 
will be able to hold their own with other trades and industries. 
This should not only secure them a fair reward for their labour, 
but also a reasonably permanent outlet, with facilities for giving 
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their products a standard and protection by trade marks and 
registered designs of the Society, 

The objects of the Society are to carry on the trade of im¬ 
porters, manufacturers and dealers, both wholesale and retail, 
of or in any material and finished or unfinished articles required 
by workers in rural industries, and the sale or hiring of 
machinery, plant and equipment to workers, and the marketing 
of their productions, and generally to assist in the development 
of rural industries upon a sound economic and commercial basis. 
Its functions are therefore two-fold :— 

(a) To supply raw material of every description, or half-finished 
goods or parts, at wholesale prices, to isolated workers or groups 
of workers engaged in rural industries and handicrafts; also to 
undertake where necessary, the hiring out of plant, and equip¬ 
ment such as hand-looms, sewing machines, tools, etc. 

(b) To sell the articles and the materials mad© by rural workers 
and handicraftsmen to the best advantage in markets not always 
accessible to scattered workers. 

Anyone wishing to purchase raw material from the trading 
Society will be perfectly at liberty to dispose of the finished 
goods elsewhere if he chooses, and if he wishes to provide his 
own material it will still be open to him to ask the Society to 
sell his goods. This should be of great value to village workers, 
as they will be able to obtain the raw’ material which they 
require at rock-bottom prices, and so to compete more success¬ 
fully with foreign goods. 

As the Society is co-operative it is not out to pay large divi¬ 
dends to its shareholders; the interest upon share capital is 
fixed by the rules and must not exceed six per cent, per annum. 
It will readily be seen that the Society has been established 
mainly to benefit its producing members. After the provision of 
a reserve fund, the balance of the net profits will be divided as 
the Annual General Meeting may determine, so that the mem¬ 
bers have full power to dispose of the profits as they think fit. 

The shares are of the nominal value of £1, and are trans¬ 
ferable. They may be paid up in full on admission to member¬ 
ship, or at the discretion of the Committee, by instalments. 
Every member must take at least one share, and no craftworker 
will be able to say that the shares are of such a nature that they 
prohibit him from joining the Society. On the other hand, no 
individual member can hold a share interest exceeding £200. 

A further rule provides that no political or sectarian discussion 
shall be raised or resolution proposed at either the Committee or 
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General Meetings of the Society. Everybody will welcome such 
a rule, as it should enable persons of all political opinions to 
join together for the common welfare and prosperity of rural 
districts. 

The Society has purchased the lease of excellent premises 
having large showrooms and warehouse accommodation situated 
at 258 to 262, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.l. It 
is a comer building exactly opposite the New County Hall of the 
London County Council. Jn the various departments there will 
be on show samples of materials and parts required by all craft- 
workers. There will also be an extensive and permanent exhibi¬ 
tion of all goods produced for which a sale is wanted. 

Organisation. —In collaboration with the Rural Industries In¬ 
telligence Bureau the Trading Society aims at stimulating rural 
industries which can be carried on economically and profitably 
for the workers, and in the circumstances no industry will be 
recommended to any group of workers that cannot be carried on 
upon a commercial basis. The services of the Country Industries 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., would be available to:— 

(a) All groups engaged in rural industries. 

(b) Disabled ex-Service men’s industrial settlements,, 
centres, etc. 

(c) Women’s Institutes and Village Clubs. 

(cl) Existing home arts and industries associations. 

(e) Independent rural industrial workers. 

(/) Firms who are engaged in rural industries which it is the 
policy of the Society to encourage. 

(//) Allied industries and craftworkers in the towns who make 
mechanical parts required for special rural industries. 

(7i) Landowners and farmers who produce raw material for 
special industries, such as osiers for basket-making. 

The formation of County or local industries co-operative socie¬ 
ties will form a necessary part in completing the scheme. 
Assistance will be given to those who want to form a county 
society, and the Secretary will be pleased to attend a meeting 
of the local committee in order to explain how a society is formed 
and worked. Model rules for the adoption of these societies have 
already been prepared. 

In Rome instances, the production of a local industry is in¬ 
tended wholly for local requirements. An example of this is to 
be found in certain classes of basket-making, where both the 
raw materials and ihe market are found within a limited area. 
In such cases the County or local industries co-operative society 
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would be in a position to fulfil the functions of a trading agency, 
and after the local demand has been satisfied, the surplus could be 
disposed of through the Country Industries Co-operative Society 
Ltd., to which the local society will be affiliated. 

Benefit to Agriculture.—The development of rural industries 
must prove to be a boon to agriculture, benefiting both the 
farmer and the agricultural worker. The latter, during the long 
winter evenings and also during severe weather, when he is pre¬ 
vented from working on the land, will be able to supplement his 
earnings by joining a group of village industry workers. This 
will tend to stem the tide of migration from the villages to the 
already overpopulated towns and will somewhat mitigate the 
labour problem of the farmer, while bringing prosperity to the 
rural districts. 

Although the Society has only recently been established, con¬ 
siderable support has already been received from many associa¬ 
tions throughout the country. This augurs well for its future 
success. In this connection it may be mentioned that 54 members 
of the Home Arts and Industries Association have promised to 
send all their products to the Society and also to purchase the 
raw material which they require; and that the Highland Home 
Industries Association, the Dorset Arts and Crafts Association, 
and the Wilts Arts and Crafts Association have also promised to 
dispose of their members’ products through the Society. The 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes, to which is affiliated 
over 2,400 Women’s Institutes, propose to take advantage of the 
trading facilities of the Society. 


THE MIDDLE WHITE PIG. 

Sanders Spencer. 

Many excuses have been offerod for the alleged neglect in the 
past by the Royal Agricultural Society of the interests of the 
breeders of Middle White Pigs in not offering prizes for these 
animals when classes were instituted for Large and for Small 
Yorkshires, as the Middle Whites were as numerous and as 
distinct in character as either of the other two Yorkshire breeds* 
That their commercial value was far superior to that of pigs 
of the Small White breed has been amply proved, and their 
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present importance in the pig breeding world is perhaps quite 
equal to that of the Large White breed. Probably the omission 
for some years of a separate class for pigs of the Middle White 
breed was due to the fact that until the formation of the National 
Pig Breeders’ Association some forty-seven years ago, to register 
the pedigrees of Small, Middle and Large Whites, Small Blacks, 
and Berkshires, which at that period were the only British breeds 
of pigs of any importance, there had not been any sufficient 
attempt made to keep the three first-named breeds distinct. In 
the minds of far too many people the Middle White pig was one 
which, mainly from its size, could not be classed as a Small or 
a Large White. For this error there was sufficient excuse, on 
account of the far too common system of intermixing the types 
and then selecting for exhibition in the different classes those pigs 
which at the time were considered the more nearly to comply 
with the regulation size and points of the particular breed for 
which the prizes were offered. The absence of a fair and sufficient 
representation of breeders of pigs on the Councils of the Royal 
Agricultural and other Societies has also been alleged to have 
been the principal cause of the admitted neglect of the pig, 
whose presence in the show yards was, in the past, looked upon 
as a necessary nuisance. The want of prescience on the part of 
those who formerly failed to encourage the exhibition of Middle 
White pigs has been most clearly proved at one or two of the 
recent shows of the Royal Agricultural Society, where the 
exhibits of Middle White pigs ranked with those of Berkshires and 
Large Whites, whilst two other breeds which in the eighties of 
the last century were considered to be worthy of separate classes, 
have both died natural deaths. 

The extinction of the Small White and the Small Black breeds 
and the great improvement in pigs of the Berkshire breed during 
the past forty years have together proved that the breeders of 
pigs have given considerably more attention to the commercial 
points of the pig without seriously affecting its exhibition value. 
At the same time we are compelled to admit that there still 
exists room for improvement in the proportion of lean to fat 
meat, in the prolificacy of the sows and in their ability to rear 
large and vigorous litters of pigs. We do not mention these 
Weaknesses as having special application to pigs of the Middle 
White breed, as the pork from them ranks high on the market, 
whilst the sows are specially noted for their marked ability to 
produce and to rear large litters of strong and healthy pigs. 
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These young pigs are also very hardy and good foragers, being 
particularly well suited for the open-air system of pig feeding, 
as the writer has proved during more than half a century. The 
Middle White, like the Berkshire, can be fattened at any age 
and furnishes pork of fine quality and flavour with a good propor¬ 
tion of lean to fat. 

As the demand for small joints of meat is becoming more 
marked, boars of the Middle White breed are being extensively 
used for mating with the larger breeds of pigs, which have in 
far too many instances been bred with a view to the production 
of pigs of a size not demanded by the purveyor of pork nor by 
the consumer. Another objection which is made to tho very 
large pigs is the far too great proportion of bone. This trouble 
is much reduced by the infusion of blood of the Middle White 
breed. The improvement thus made might probably be increased, 
rather than reduced, if the breeders of Middle White pigs were to 
pay rather more attention to the length of the bodieR of their 
pigs and give less consideration to the very short heads and 
heavy forequarters. Length of carcass is not so much esteemed 
in the pork pigs as in the pig intended for conversion into bacon, 
but length of body is nevertheless demanded not only by the 
pork butcher but is a necessitv to the breeding sow which is 
expectod to rear large litters of pigs of a regular size. Tt has also 
been remarked that a sow with a long body usually possesses 
moderately light forequarters, and it may be equally true that 
thick shoulders and heavy forequarters are seldom associated 
with heavy milking qualities. 

These critical remarks, from which the previous articles have 
not been free, may be taken as a proof that the perfect pig has 
not yet been evolved, but it is hoped that they will at least 
impress upon the breeders of all pedigree pigs the urgent necessity 
of giving every attention to the utility points of their respective 
breeds of pigs, and to the requirements of the consumer. The 
continued success of any breed of pig will depend to a very large 
extent on its supplying a commercial want. 

The standard of excellence of the Middle White pig issued by 
th* National Pig Breeders’ Association is as follows:— 

Colour. —White, free from black hairs or blue spots on the skin. 

Head. —Moderately* short, face dished, snout broad and turned up, jowl full, 
wide between ears. 

Ears .—Fairly large, carried erect and fringed with fine hair. 

Neele .—Medium length, proportionately full to the shoulders. 

Chest .—Wide and deep. 

Shoulders .—Level across the top, moderately wide, free from coarseness. 



Km. 1.—Miilille White Boar. 



Fl(i, 2.—Middle White Sow. 
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Legs. —Straight and well set, level with the outside of the body, with line hone. 
Pasterns. —Short and springy. 

Feet —Strong, even and wide. 

Bach. —Long, level and wide fiom neck to rump. 

Loin. —Broad. 

Tail, —Set high, moderately long but not coarse, with tassel of fine hair. 

Sides.—Deep. 

Ribs .—Well sprung. 

Belly. — Full but not llabby, witli stiaight underline. 

Flank. —Thick and well let down. 

Quarters .—Long and wide. 

Ilams. —Broad, full and deep to hocks. 

Coat ,—Long, line and silky. 

Action. —Finn and free. 

Skin. —Fine and quite free from wrinkles. 

Objections. —Black hairs, black or blue spots, a coarse mane, inbent knees, 
hollowness at back of shoulder, wiinkled skin. 


THE RHODODENDRON BUG. 

(Lej)tobyrsa ( Stcphanitis) rhododcndri , Horv.) 

The Rhododendron Bug is not a native of Great Britain and 
was first observed in this country in 1910, but it had probably 
been introduced some years earlier. It is now distributed 
throughout the rhododendron-growing districts of the southern 
and south-western counties and occurs in East Anglia. Although 
the country of origin is not definitely known the bug is present 
in many parts of the United States of America and it seems likely 
that it is a native of the Eastern States of North America, from 
which it has been distributed to Europe in the course of the 
trado in living plants. 

The Rhododendron Bug is also known as the Rhododendron 
Fly and the Lace Fly, but the two last terms should be avoided, 
(1) because the insect is not a fly, and (2) because the true Lace 
Wing* is a most useful insect and so not to be confused with 
such a pest as is here described. 

Plants Attacked and Nature of Damage.— The Rhododendron 
Bug is found upon rhododendrons and in the United States on 
species of Kalmia , the newer rhododendron hybrids being far 
more susceptible to damage than the long-established Rhodo¬ 
dendron ponticum. The obvious signs of injury are the presence 
of chocolate-brown spots on the underside of the leaf and a pale 

# See “ Beneficial Insects,” Ministry of Agriculture, price 4<L, post free. 
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“ freckling ” on the upper surface (see Fig. 1). The bugs 
themselves live on the undersides of the leaves from which they 
suck the sap through minute punctures, each wound showing 
subsequently as a brown spot or scar. A brown gummy secretion 
is also often present owing to “ bleeding ” from the puncture 
holes. In mild eases the effect of the injury is to make the 
plant “ unthrifty,” the leaves being obviously unhealthy. In 
more severe cases the whole plant appears to wilt, and where 
the attack is combined with unfavourable weather conditions— 
as, for instance, a prolonged drought—death may occur. 

Description and Life-History. —The appearance of the adult 
bug is shown by Fig. 2. The general colour is greyish-white, 
while the spaces between the veins on the wings are shining and 
transparent like glass. The body is black and for the most part 
hidden by the wings, which form a complete shield over the 
‘‘ back ” and are probably not often used for flying. The bugs 
themselves are full-grown during July and may then be found 
living on the undersides of the rhododendron leaves. So sluggish 
are they that the leaves may be picked without causing them 
to move much or even attempt to fly. 

After pairing the female lays her eggs within but at the side 
of the midrib of the leaf—also, though raroly, within the sub¬ 
stance of the leaf itself. Several eggs are usually placed together, 
more or less in a line, but little can be seen of them, as they are 
almost wholly embedded in the rib, their position being marked 
by a scab of gummy secretion. The shape of the egg is shown 
by Fig. 8 and it will be noticed that only the tip of the egg 
reaches the surface. If the scab above mentioned be raised this 
tip can be seen as a minute ring—the “ door ” through which 
in due time the young bug will emerge. The bugs die by. the 

end of the summer and the eggs remain through the winter and 

hatch early the following summer (perhaps late spring). 

The young bug, when newly hatched, is a minute, rather 
spiny, black and grey insect, without wings, and about the size 
of a pin’s head. As has been previously stated, it feeds by 
piercing the underside of the leaf with its “ trunk ” (proboscis) 
and by sucking up the sap. As it grows larger it moults and 

resembles Fig. 4, and after two further stages in which the 

developing wings can be seen, it casts its skin for the last time 
and becomes the fully winged adult bug. 

At all stages the bugs are rather sluggish and tend to remain 
where they were hatched; in consequence the leaves of the pre¬ 
vious seasons show the most damage. When the infestation is 
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considerable and the old leaves are crowded with bugs, the latter 
seem to spread more readily to the new leaves and then these 
also show signs of injury. The eggs are laid both on the old 
leaves and on those of the current season, not exclusively on the 
latter as has been suggested by some writers. 

The spread of the insects from one part of the country to 
another is almost certainly due to the distribution of infested 
plants, but in gardens the bugs presumably move from plant to 
plant even though they seldom seem to use their wings. Too 
much weight, however, must not be placed on the lack of records 
of the bugs being seen on the wing, for many usually sluggish 
insects fly freely under some special weather conditions which 
perhaps occur on one or two days only during the year. 

Methods of Control. —1. Spraying. —In U.S.A. rhododendron 
bugs are killed by spraying them with such an insecticide as soap 
and water. The chief difficulty consists in wetting thoroughly 
the undersides of the leaves, which is absolutely essential if 
success is to be obtained. In the case of small plants and even 
large bushes, the difficulty can be overcome by the exercise of 
sufficient care on the part of those spraying, but it iB almost in¬ 
superable where dense thick shrubberies are concerned unless 
they are of such value ns to justify considerable expense. In 
spraying rhododendrons it is worth noting that the leaves are 
easily injured and the work should be done on dull days or in 
the evening. 

A simple soap wash may be made by dissolving 1 lb. of good 
soft soap in 10 gallons of water. A nicotine wash is more effec¬ 
tive and its use is certainly justified in the case of valuable 
plants or where an attempt is being made to eradicate the pest 
as opposed to preventing serious injury. It is made by adding 
1 fluid oz. of 95-98 per cent, nicotine to each 10 gallons of the 
above soap wash. If soft water is available the soap may be 
reduced to -1 lb. to 10 gallons. 

2. Stripping and Hand-Picking .—As the eggs are laid on the 
leaves it is clear that if the latter are all removed and burnt 
during winter the insects should bo destroyed. It is not yet 
known how far this is o practical treatment but it may be men¬ 
tioned that certain foreign countries appear to be adopting it in 
the case of rhododendrons for export. Hand-picking in summer 
is quite effective in the case of a few rhododendrons or at the 
first appearance of the bug in a previously uninfested garden. 
The signs of injury are so characteristic and obvious that it is 
not a difficult matter to remove and destroy infested leaves with 
the insects upon them. 
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Administrative Measures. —The Rhododendron bug is in¬ 
cluded amongst the pests scheduled under the Sale of Diseased 
Plants Order of 1921, and it is an offence against that Order to 
sell or offer for sale or cause to be sold or offered for sale any 
plant which is substantially attacked by Rhododendron Bug. The 
Order gives power to an Inspector of the Ministry to prevent the 
sale or movement of such a plant. Moreover, in order to guard 
Against the further importation of this pest, Rhododendrons im¬ 
ported from abroad must be accompanied by a health certificate 
Diseases of Insects and Pests Order of 1921). The penalty on 
conviction for an offence against these Orders is a fine not 
exceeding ten pounds. Further information with regard to the 
Orders may be obtained on application lo the Ministry. 


ANTHRACNOSE OF THE CUCUMBER 
UNDER GLASS. 

IT. 

W. F. Bjswley, D.Rc., 

Director , Experimental and Research Station , Cheshunt. Herts. 

Control of the Disease.— in) Methods of Sanitation .—Since it 
has been shown that C. oligochaetum may live from season to 
season in the rotten woodwork, paper packing, etc., of the 
houses, it is clear that special methods of winter cleansing must 
be employed after a season of disease, if the next crop is to be 
a healthy one. 

Fumigation by burning sulphur has not proved efficient in the 
past and some new method must be sought. Experiments with 
an emulsion of cresylic acid and soft soap have shown that by 
thoroughly spraying the diseased woodwork of a house it is 
possible to destroy the infection. The emulsion is prepared in 
the following manner:— 

Pale straw-coloured cresylic acid (97-99 per cent, purity) and pure 
potash soft soap are placed in a bucket at the rate of 1 gallon of the 
former to 8 pounds of the latter and heated over a brisk fire until the 
soap is completely dissolved, the process taking about ten minutes to 
complete. This stock solution may be stored for future use, and the 
spray fluid is made by using one part of the stock to fifty parts of water. 
To be completely efficient the diluted emulsion must be applied 
from a high-power spraying machine and should be carefully 
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directed on to every part of the structure, special attention being 
given to all parts of the woodwork that may be decaying. The 
ventilators should be left open while the spraying is in progress 
so that they may be thoroughly treated, but must be closed 
when the operation is complete, in order to retain the strong 
vapours. The hands of the operator should be protected by 
rubber gloves, and goggles worn as the liquid causes the eyes 
to smart. 

The general method of cleansing cucumber houses after a 
diseased crop should be as follows :— 

The plants and soil surface should be submitted to a light 
spraying with the diluted emulsion to destroy the infection pre¬ 
sent on the lesions, and then removed for burning. The old 
beds should next be moved, the houses tidied, and the borders 
forked, before thoroughly spraying in every nook and cranny 
with the diluted cresvlic emulsion. A fortnight after this treat¬ 
ment the houses may be replanted, but as a final precaution 
every cavity in the woodwork should be filled with putty and 
painted over, 

(b) Sjnvjimg during the Growing Season .— A great many 
different kinds of spray solutions have been tested upon this 
disease, and the most promising results have been obtained with 
liver of sulphur and lime-sulphur. A wide range of copper mix¬ 
tures was tested and while the sprayed sections were cleaner 
than the controls, the fruits were badly spotted in some cases. 

Ono essential quality of first class fruit is the presence of a 
perfect “ bloom ” on the surface, and consequently commercial 
growers hesitate to use any spray which destroys this “ bloom ” 
or spots the fruit. 

Liver of sulphur and lime-sulphur have not been observed to 
damage the fruit. The foliage of the cucumber is difficult to wet 
thoroughly with ordinary aqueous solutions and the addition .of 
an efficient “ spreader 99 is necessary. Soap solution and 
saponin proved unsatisfactory in this respect, but both flour 
paste and casein were efficient. Flour paste is cheaper :han 
casein and is therefore to be recommended. Different propor¬ 
tions of flour, liver of sulphur and water have been tested, and 
it was found that a solution containing 0.5 per cent, of flour and 
0.4 per cent, of liver of sulphur was the most satisfactory. If 
the flour is reduced in amount, the wetting power is less satis¬ 
factory, and if the liver of sulphur is increased, a scorching of 
the young foliage results. 
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The following formulae are recommended:— 

5 lb. Flour, 1£ oz. Flour. 

4 lb. PotaHsium Sulphide (Liver of sulphur). oz. Potassium Sulphide. 

100 gallons of water, 2 gallons of water. 

To prepare two gallons of spray l±oz. of liver of sulphur are dissolved 
in 14 pints of water in a bucket, while the flour paste is being made. A 
very little water (not more than 4 fluid oz.) is added to 1J oz. of ordinary 
wheat flour and after the mixture has been rubbed down to smooth 
puste, 2 pints of water are added. The resulting mixture, which should 
be as thin as milk and quite as free from lumps, is then boiled, with 
constant stirring, until it froths up. It is then added to the liver of 
sulphur solution and mixed thoroughly, when the spray is ready for use. 
The following lime-sulphur formula have also proved satis¬ 
factory :— 

5 lb. Flour. 2 oz. Flour. 

2 pints Lime-Sulphur (S.G. = 2.3). 1 fluid oz. Lime-Sulphur 

100 gallons of water. (S.G. = 1.3). 

2$ gallons of water. 

Two and a half-gallons of spray are prepared as follows:—Two 
ounces of flour are mixed and boiled in 3 pints of water in the 
manner described above, and added to 17 pints of water in a bucket. 
One fluid ounce of lime-sulphur is then added and the ^vhole thoroughly 
stirred. 

The use of these sprays as a means of cheeking the spread of 
the fungus has been tested in commercial nurseries with satis¬ 
factory results. To be quite effective they should be used at 
the early stages of the disease, before the - fungus has attacked 
the succulent leaf-stalk and stem tissues. Generally one or 
two plants are first attacked, and it is better to sacrifice these 
than to endanger the rest of the plants by allowing the diseased 
individuals to remain untreated. 

When the disease first appears the plants should be thoroughly 
sprayed with either of the mixtures • recommended, and on the 
next day every “ spotted ” leaf should be cut out and burned. 
This process of spraying and removing the diseased leaves should j 
be repeated again at weekly intervals but generally two applica¬ 
tions are enough if the fungus has not entered the petioles or 
stems. Spraying should be carried out only in the cool of the 
evening. The next morning the plants should be thoroughly 
sprayed with water to remove any surplus spray liquid that may 
have remained on the plants, and a little ventilation should be 
allowed. Care should be taken to see that the houses are well 
shaded, as after this treatment direct sunlight may give rise to 
scorching. The effect of the spray on cucumber plants is slight, 
if careful attention is given to the above precautions. Occasion¬ 
ally a newly opened leaf or tendril is burned, but rarely is there 
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any, appreciable damage. If the fungus is allowed to get a 
strong hold upon the leaf-stalk or stem tissues, it is increasingly 
difficult permanently to check the disease. Its spread may be 
stopped for a time, but as only the spores and spore-bearing 
parts of the fungus on the outside of the plant are killed, the 
fungus within the stem grows out in time and produces masses of 
spores, which are rapidly carried about the house and the dis¬ 
ease again appears. In these cases it is advisable to remove the 
diseased individuals and replant the house after thoroughly 
cleaning it. 

The cleansing may be effected by means of the eresylic acid 
emulsion described, after which planting must be deferred for 
a fortnight; or else by a solution of liver of sulphur at the rate 
of 6 lb. in 100 gallons of water, or lime-sulphur at the rate of 
S pints per 100 gallons. When liver of sulphur or lime-sulphur 
is itsed, the house may be replanted in 24 hours. 

(c) Dusting .—Dusting with sulphur powders has been exten¬ 
sively tested, but while it checks the rapid spread of the fungus. 
a complete control has never been observed. 

(A) Cultural Methods .—Much can be done to prevent and con¬ 
trol the disease by providing the best cultural conditions for the 
plants. The disease assumes its worst form and spreads most 
rapidly, when the atmosphere of the houses is badly ventilated 
and saturated with moisture, and also when there is a marked 
difference between the day and night temperatures in the houses. 
The conditions which best enable the plants to resist the disease 
may be summarised as follows:— 

Plants should be grown steadily from the beginning, without 
any attempt at forcing, and a little air should be given when¬ 
ever outside conditions will allow. The atmosphere of the houses 
should never be stagnant or saturated with moisture for long 
periods and efficient circulation of air should be encouraged by 
suitable ventilation. The beds should never be cold or sour, 
and careful attention should be paid to the maintenance of 
constant day and night temperatures. 

Conclusions.— (1) C. oligochaetum, Cav., which causes 
Anthracnose of the cucumber, carries on a saprophytic existence 
in rotten woodwork, timber, paper, etc., in the glasshouses, and 
thus tides over the winter period. 

(2) Straw manure from towns constitutes an important source 
of infection. 

(8) Infected houses may be cleansed by spraying the interior 
woodwork during the winter with emulsified eresylic acid. 
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(4) The disease may be controlled during the growing season 
by employing drastic methods of ventilation, or by alternately 
spraying the plants with liver of sulphur or lime-sulphur and 
flour paste, and removing the spotted leaves. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Dr. W. B. Brierley, 
of Rothamsted Experimental Station, for his kind criticisms and 
suggestions. 


NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Potatoes. —The price of potatoes has fallen to such an extent 
that in many cases the point will have been reached at which 
it is more economical to feed the potatoes to stock than to 
sell them in the open market and bring in other feeding stuffs. 
When rightly used, potatoes are a valuable feeding stuff for 
live stock. In the majority of cases they may be fed in the 
raw state without harm, but where facilities for steaming or 
cooking are available it is better to feed potatoes cooked or 
steamed. In feeding potatoes, care should be exercised to avoid 

greening ’ ’ since greened potatoes are not only distasteful to 
stock, but are also poisonous. Frosted or diseased potatoes 
should always be thoroughly cooked and the cooking water 
drained away before use. 

Potatoes should always be fed mixed with a concentrated 
food. For pigs, a safe working rule is to allow 6 lb. of potatoes 
to every lb. of dry meal or concentrate. The potatoes should 
be thoroughly cooked in the smallest quantity of water that 
may be necessary, and the requisite amount of meal then added, 
the resultant mash being fed to the pigs. There is no need to 
attempt to remove the potato skins before feeding, even in the 
case of young pigs. Where, however, it is usual to remove the 
skins before feeding, this is easily effected by rubbing the 
cooked potatoes through a coarse wire sieve. The mash passes 
through and the skins are left on the sieve. 

Quantities to use .—The practical objections to the use of 
potatoes for stock may generally be traced to wrong feed¬ 
ing methods. If potatoes are given in too large quantities, 
digestive disturbances are likely to arise. In feeding potatoes, 
therefore, the same method should be adopted as is used in the 
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DBsemwmoN. 

Prioe 

per 

Qr. 

s. lb. 

Price 

EL 

£ «. 

Manurial 

Value 

EL 

£ s. 

Cost of 
Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

l$Ub. 

Price 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

s. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Bquiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

57 /e 


12 

16 

1 0 

11 

16 

71*6 

S/4 

1*78 

Barley, British Feeding 

38/- 

40ft 

10 13 

0 18 

9 

15 

71 

2/9 

1*47 

„ Canadian No. 4 










Western 

35/6 

400 

9 

1ft 

0 18 

9 

1 

71 

2/7 

1*38 

Oats, English White 

39/- 

336 

13 

0 

0 19 

12 

1 

59*5 

4/1 

2’19 

., „ Black & Grey 

35/- 

336 

11 

13 

0 19 

10 14 

59*5 

3/7 

1*92 

„ Scotch White 

39/- 

336 

13 

0 

0 19 

12 

1 

59*6 

4/1 

2*19 

„ Chilian . 

38/6 

320 

9 

19 

0 19 

9 

0 

59-5 

8/0 

1*61 

„ Canadian No. 2 










Western 

32/- 

320 

11 

4 

0 19 

10 

5 

59*5 

3/5 

1*83 

„ No. 3 „ 

29/3 

320 

10 

r> 

0 19 

9 

tt 

59*5 

3/2 

1*70 

„ No. 2 Feed 

28/6 

320 

9 19 

0 19 

9 

0 

59*5 

3/0 

1*61 

„ American 

27/- 

320 

9 

9 

0 19 

8 

10 

$9*5 

2/10 

1*52 

„ Argentine 

27/- 

320 

9 

9 

0 19 

8 

10 

595 

2/10 

1*52 

Maize, „ 

43/6 

480 

10 

3 

0 17 

9 

6 

81 

2/4 

1*25 

American - 

38/- 

480 

8 

17 

0 17 

8 

0 

81 

2/0 

1*07 

„ South African 

33/9 

480 

9 

1 

0 17 

8 

4 

81 

2/0 

1*07 

Beans, Rangoon - 
Millers’ offals— 

8/- 

112 

8 

0 

1 15 

6 

5 

67 

1/10 

0*98 

Bran, British - 

— 

— 

6 15 

1 16 

4 

19 

45 

2/2 

1*16 

Broad Bran 

— 

— 

8 

5 

1 16 

6 

9 

45 

2/10 

1*52 , 

Fine middlings (Ira 






8 




ported) 

— 

— 

9 

10 

1 7 

3 

72 

2/3 

1*20 

Coarse middlings 

— 

— 

9 

5 

1 7 

7 

18 

64 

2/6 

1*34 

Pollards (Imported) 

— 

— 

7 

2 

1 15 

5 

7 

60 

1/9 

0*94 

Barley Meal - 

— 

— 

11 

5 

0 18 

10 

7 

71 

2/11 

1*56 

Maize „ 

— 

— 

9 

15* 

O 17 

8 

18 

HI 

2/2 

1*16 

,, „ S. African 

— 

— 

9 

7 

0 17 

8 

10 

81 

2/1 

1*12 

„ Germ Meal * 

— 

— 

V) 

12 

1 5 

8 

7 

85-3 

1/11 

1*03 

„ Gluten-feed 

— 

— 

9 

6 

1 11 

7 

14 

76*6 

2/0 

1*07 

Locust Bean Meal 

— 

— 

9 

5 

0 9 

8 

16 

71*4 

2/6 

1*34 

Bean Meal - 

— 

— 

13 

10 

1 15 

11 

15 

67 

3/6 

1*87 

Fish „ - 

— 

— 

15 

0 

5 10 

9 

10 

53 

3/7 

1*92 

Linseed Cake, English 

(9%, 










— 

— 

13 

2 

2 6 

10 

16 

74 

2/11 

1*56 

Cottonseed ,, English 










(5% oil) 

— 

— 

8 

2 

2 6 

5 

16 

42 

2/9 

1*47 

» ,i Egyptian 










(57 0 oil) 

— 

— 

8 

0 

2 6 

5 

14 

42 

2/9 

1*47 

Coconut Cake (6°/ 0 oil) 

— 

— 

10 15 

1 19 

ft 

16 

73 

2/6 

1*29 

Palm Kernel Cake 










(67, oil) 

»» ,, ,. Meal 

< 27 * oil) 

— 

— 

7 

12* 

1 9 

6 

3 

75 

1/8 

0*89 

— 

— 

6 

5 

1 9 

4 

16 

71*3 

1/4 | 

0*71 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

— 

4 

15 

1 1 

3 14 

61 

1/5 

0*76 

Brewers’ grains,dried,ale 

— 

— 

8 

5 

1 11 

6 

14 

49 

2/9 

■ 1*47 

„ „ „ porter 

— 

— 

7 

7 

1 11 

5 

16 

1 49 ! 

2/4 

; i*25 

„ „ wet, ale 

— 

— 

1 

4 

0 8 

0 

16 

1 15 

1/1 

i 0*58 

„ „ wet,porter 

— 

— 

1 

0 

0 8 

0 12 

! 16 ! 

-/10 1 

1 0*45 

Malt culms - 



8 

7 

2 3 

6 

4 

43 

1 

2/11 

1*56 


• Prices at Liverpool. 


NOTK.— The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the prioe ex mill or 
store- The prices were current at the end of July and are, as a rule, considerably lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prioes of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton. Its manurial value is £1 Os. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore 
£8 11*. per ton. Dividing this figure by 76, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. fa. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is 12Id A simila r 
calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of staruh equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market. From the results of »ueh calculations a buver can determine which feeding stuff aives 
him the best va’ue at the prices quoted on his own market 
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case of any feeding stuff newly introduced into the ration, i.e., 
begin with small quantities and gradually increase until the 
total amount fixed upon is being consumed. 

The maximum quantities of potatoes that it is advisable to 
feed have already been given in previous issues of these notes. 
They are 17 lb. per head per day for horses, and 28 lb. per 
head per day for fatting bullocks and cows. Pigs may be given 
cooked potatoes freely, but raw potatoes, if fed, must be fed 
cautiously. 

Forage Crops for Winter Milk Production.— The increase in 
milk yield that results when the cows are turned out to grass 
in the spring is well known to all dairy farmers. In winter 
milk production, the cows are generally fed on roots, hay and 
straw chop, and concentrated cakes and meals. Where pos¬ 
sible, the addition of a little green food daily will be found to 
be of value in keeping up the milk yield. For this purpose 
cabbage and marrow stemmed kale are two suitable crops to 
grow, and many dairy farmers make a practice of growing them 
for feeding to the cows during the winter months. 


The Demonstration Fruit Plot which the County Council of 
the Isle of Ely established near Wisbech in 1920 has been 
Pntft partly planted with fruit trees. Several 
Demonstration years must ela P se before any definite con- 
Flot Wisbech. clusions can be drawn. The fruit trees 
1 * which have been planted are mainly worked 

on the four outstanding types of the Mailing stocks and the 
experiments have been designed to determine the particular 
stocks which give the best results in the Wisbech district. In 
addition, most of the newer varieties of dessert apples will be 
grown, and fruited quickly on very dwarfing stocks. Similarly 
designed experiments are in progress with pears and plums. 
Four of the locally popular varieties of apple have been planted 
to demonstrate methods of orchard arrangement suited to the 
district, and the trees will be used for pruning tests. There 
are variety trials of the soft fruits, Gooseberries, Black and Bed 
Currants and Raspberries, in which some of the more recent 
varieties arc included. A large strip of land is now being got 
ready for planting with Strawberries of several varieties, in the 
hope of discovering some newer sorts superior in merit to the 
local favourites:—Sir Joseph Paxton, The Laxton, and Royal 
Sovereign. 
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The Wisbech fruit growers have many problems needing in¬ 
vestigation, relating to the proper manures for silt soil, and to 
the control of weevils, capsid bugs and other pests prevalent in 
the eastern counties, and they should derive much benefit from 
local experiments carried out on scientific lines. 


In connection with the proposal emanating from the Dairy 
Industry in America to hold a World’s Dairy Congress at 
nnnfaw.tf/.ft m Philadelphia in October, 1928, a Confer- 
The World’s Dairv ence °* • re P resen t a tives of the various 
Conoress IMS branches °f the Dairy Industry in this 
’ * country was held on 28th July at the 

Ministry of Agriculture under the Chairmanship of Sir Francis 
Floud, K.C.B., Permanent Secretary. 

The Conference was addressed by Professor H. E. Van 
Norman, President of the Congress, who placed before it the 
details of the proposal, emphasising the views of the promoters 
of the Congress that milk was an essential food for man and 


could, with great improvement in the health of most countries’ 
population, be consumed in much greater quantity than at 
present. He pointed out that the Congress was intended to 
provide an international exchange for the most recent scientific 
knowledge and practice in regard to the dairy industry, to 
afford an opportunity for discussing the various systems of 
regulation and State control of the Industry, and to con¬ 
sider the influence of dairy products on national health and their 
vital importance to the development of the people. He stressed 
the need for increased co-operation amongst producers in im¬ 
proving the conditions of the industry, and generally discussed 
the benefits which were expected to flow from the holding of 
the Congress. 


There were present representatives of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, the National Farmers’ Union, the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association, the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, Milk Producers’ Asso¬ 
ciations, Milk Distributors’ Associations, the Milk Publicity 
Council and also representatives of some of the Overseas Domi¬ 
nions and of the various Government Departments interested. 
Manufacturers of milk products and dairy machinery and appa¬ 
ratus, breed and milk -recording societies, educational and 
scientific societies, and other bodies interested were also 
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At the conclusion of the meeting, the following resolution was 
passed:— 

“ That this meeting, having heard Professor Van Nor¬ 
man’s statement of the objects, etc., of the World’s Dairy 
Congress to be held in the United States of America in 
October, 1928, is of opinion that this country should be 
adequately represented at the Congress, and it requests the 
Ministry of Agriculture, in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Health, to invite the various associations and bodies 
interested in the Milk Industry to nominate representatives 
to serve on a General Committee to organise the represen¬ 
tation of the Industry in England and Wales at the 
Congress.” 

A Committee on the lines indicated in this Resolution is now 
being formed. 

****** 


During the last three years the Ministry has arranged for 
trials with potatoes to be carried out in several districts with 
the object of ascertaining the amount of 
Potatoes shrinkage that takes place in the clamp, 

in Clamns an< ^ possibility of preventing the spread 

** ’ of disease in the clamps by treating in 
the following manner :—(1) spraying during growth, (2) sprink¬ 
ling with quicklime when clamped, (8) sprinkling with sulphur 
when clamped. 

It appeared in the earlier trials that the sulphur treatment 
checked the spread of disease in the clamps, but in 1921 no 
disease appeared in the haulm or tubers on any of the plots and 
no diseased tubers were found when the clamps were opened, 
so that verification of this could not be obtained. 

As regards shrinkage, the average weight of potatoes put in 
each damp on 16th September, 1921, was 2 cwt. 78 lb. On 
the opening of the clamps on 17th March, 1922. the average 
weight was 2 cwt. 28 lb., a shrinkage of 50 lb. or 16 per cent. 


One of the best examples of a successful co-operative Cow 
Insurance Club for small farmers and small holders is at 
q ow Moulton Chapel, near Spalding. The 

Insurance Clubs. Moulton Gha V el Cow Insurance Club has 
been run continuously for 88 years entirely 
by small cow-keepers living within a radius of a few miles of 
Moulton Chapel. The 24 simple “Rules and Regulations'' 
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which have stood the test of experience were evidently drawn 
up by men of this class. There are no honorary subscribers. 

The number of cows insured at the present time is 880. 
During last year the subscriptions received from members 
totalled £205 16s. 0d.; the amount paid for losses was £108, 
and the credit balance on the year’s working amounted to 
£98 Is. 8d. The reserve fund is not allowed to accumulate to 
an undue extent; it now stands at £200 on mortgage and £158 
at the bank. Last year was a good year for the society; on the 
other hand the previous year resulted in a loss on the year of 
£159 18s. lid., the cow mortality being much above the 
average. 

Owning to the increase in the value of cows, the cost of 
insuring a cow for one year has been increased from 6s. to 12s. 
Seventy-five per cent, only of the certified value of the cow is 
paid to the member; this is a sound rule as it tends to keep 
out undesirable animals, and negligence when a cow is ill is 
not encouraged. The important official of a society of this kind 
is the marker, who should be a good judge of cattle. In estab¬ 
lishing a new T society, payment of subscriptions in advance 
helps greatly until funds have been accumulated to withstand 
the drain of an abnormal season. 


Many complaints have been received by the Ministry as to 
the adulteration and misdescription of articles sold as food for 
poultry, and it has often appeared that 
poultry keepers are unaware of the steps 
which they can take under the existing law 
to protect themselves. The principal Act 
of Parliament bearing on the subject is 
the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906. 

Section 1 (2) of this Act provides “that every person who 
sells for use as food for cattle or poultry any article which has 
been artificially prepared shall give to the purchaser an invoice 
stating the name of the article, and wdiether it has been pre¬ 
pared from one substance or seed or from more than one sub¬ 
stance or seed, and in the case of any article artificially prepared 
otherwise than by being mixed, broken, ground, or chopped, 
what are the respective percentages (if any) of oil and albumi¬ 
noids contained in the article, and the invoice shall have effect 
as a warranty by the seller as to the facts so stated, except 
that as respects percentages the invoice shall have effect 


Protection of 
Purchasers of 
Poultry Foods 
Under the 
Existing Law. 
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as a warranty only that the actual percentages do not differ 
from those stated in the invoice beyond the prescribed limits 
of error.” It also provides that “ any statement by the seller 
of the percentages of the chemical and other ingredients con¬ 
tained in any article sold for use as a fertiliser of the soil, or 
of the nutritive and other ingredients contained in any article 
sold for use as a food for cattle or poultry, made after the 
commencement of this Act in an invoice of such article, or in 
any circular or advertisement descriptive of such article, shall 
have effect as a warranty by the seller.” 

The seller is liable to be prosecuted for any of the following 
offences:— 

(a) Failure without reasonable excuse to give on, or before, or as soon ns 
possible after the delivery of the article, the invoice required by this 
Act, or 

(i) Causing or permitting any invoice or description of the article sold by 
him to be false in any material particular to the prejudice of the 
purchaser ; or 

(e) Selling for use as food for cattle or poultry any article which contains 
any ingredient deleterious to cattle or poultry, or to which has been 
added any ingredient worthless for feeding purposes and not disclosed 
at the time of the sale. 

Under this Act also, every County Council is required to 
appoint an Agricultural Analyst and one or more Official 
Samplers, The Councils of County Boroughs are empowered 
to make the same appointments, and many of them have done 
so. Such appointments are subject to approval by the Ministry. 

In nearly every case, arrangements have been made for 
samples of poultry food to be analysed by the Agricultural 
Analyst at very low fees, and the advice and assistance of an 
Official Sampler can generally be obtained free of charge. 
Poultry-keepers should ascertain from the Clerk to the Council 
of the County or County Borough what arrangements are in 
operation in the district in which he is carrying on business. 

The purchaser, therefore, of poultry food can in a greet 
measure protect himself by requiring from the seller of the 
material he is purchasing, a definite description of the material 
end then submitting the article to the Agricultural Analyst for 
analysis. Care should be taken to ensure that any sample sub¬ 
mitted is representative of the bulk, otherwise the results of the 
analysis may be misleading. 

If. the services of an Official Sampler can be secured, and the 
sample is taken in the prescribed manner by him* all question' 
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ae to whether the sample is representative of the bulk will be, 
as far as possible, avoided. 

In cases where the seller refuses to give an invoice as required 
by the Act, the purchaser should communicate with the Official 
Sampler, who will generally deal with the matter under the Act. 

The real significance of many of the terms used to describe 
poultry foods is very doubtful and buyers should endeavour to 
obtain a full description of the article, and should not be contented 
with the name only. 

****** 


• Many farmers are in the habit of purchasing compound or 
complete manures. This procedure certainly saves the trouble 

ThePtuchMeo! of mixing artific l al f a ™ reS °“ the ^ 

„ On the other hand different crops and 

Oompound M«ur«. (Mermt Mds have M „ fnt 

requirements, and in each case a mixture of manurial ingredients 
in different proportions is likely to be required. Examples of 
mixtures suitable for different crops in various cases and hints 
on the mixing of manures are given in the Ministry’s Leaflet 
No. 844. 


No farmer should order a compound manure until he has 
obtained from the vendor and carefully studied an analysis of the 
manure in question. The agricultural value of a manure 
depends on the amount of plant food—nitrogen, phosphates and 
potash—which it contains, and on the form in which these three 
foods are offered to the crop. 

Suppose a farmer is offered a ton of manure containing, say, 
5 per cent, (or 1 cwt.) of nitrogen, 15 per cent, (or 8 cwt.) of 
soluble phosphates, 5 per cent, (or 1 cwt.) of insoluble phos¬ 
phates, and 2J per cent, (or .| cwt.) of potash. What should he 
pay for it? Certainly little more than the sum at which he can 
purchase, and, if required, mix, artificials of recognised agricul¬ 
tural value containing the same amount of fertilising material. 
Now 20 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia contain roughly about 4 cwt. 
of nitrogen—therefore to get 1 cwt. of nitrogen, he must buy 
5 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, costing to-day about £4. Again, 
20 cwt. of superphosphate contain roughly about 7 cwt. of soluble 
phosphate—therefore to get 8 cwt. of soluble phosphate he will 
need to buy about 9 cwt. of superphosphate, costing to-day about 
£2 5s. Next, 20 cwt. of steamed bone flour contain roughly 
about 12 cwt. of insoluble phosphates—he will need, therefore, 
about If cwt. of this, costing, say, 18s. 4d. Finally, 20 cwt. 
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of kainit contain about 2| cwt. of potash—he will need, therefore, 
4 cwt. of kainit costing about 12s. Thus he can obtain standard 
manures of equal agricultural value to that offered foT £7 10s. 4d. 
Put in another way the equivalents are : for every 1 per cent, of 
nitrogen offered, 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia: for every 1 per 
cent, soluble phosphates. $ cwt. of superphosphate; for every 
1 per cent, of insoluble phosphate, ^ cwt. of steamed bone flour; 
and for every 1 per cent, of potash, If cwt. of kainit. 

The above is a rough method only. A more accurate method 
is to find the unit values (i.e , the value of 1 per cent, per ton, 
or 22.4 lb.) of nitrogen, soluble phosphates, insoluble phosphates 
and potash in standard manures (e.g., sulphate of ammonia, 
superphosphate, steamed bone flour and kainit as above) multiply 
by the percentages of each in the compound manuro and add the 
results, adding an allowance for cost of mixing. Taking as 
above, sulphate of ammonia (20 per cent, nitrogen) at £16 per 
ton, superphosphate (82 per cent, soluble phosphates) at £4 10s. 
per ton, steamed bone flour (60 per cent, total phosphates) at 
£8 per ton, and kainit (12J per cent, potash) at £8 per ton, then 
the unit values are: nitrogen 16s.; soluble phosphate 2s. lOd.; 
insoluble phosphate 2s. 8d.; and potash 4s. lOd. A ton of a 
compound manure containing 5 per cent, of nitrogen, 15 per 
cent, of soluble phosphates, 5 per cent, of insoluble phosphates, 
and 2J per cent, of potash, would be worth, therefore, 5 * 16s. 
plus 15 x 2s. lOd. plus 5 x 2s. 8d. plus 21 x 4s. lOd. = 
£7 7s. lid. per ton plus an allowance as explained above for 
mixing. 

In working out unit prices in this way care must be taken to 
observe whether the prices on which calculations are based are 
prices delivered at the farm or nearest railway station, or prices 
at the works; if the latter, carriage of course must be added. The 
quantities (e.g., 2 ton lots) to which the prices relate should also 
be noted, relatively more per unit will have to be paid for small 
than for large quantities. 

The unit method of valuation also allows of the prices of 
standard manures being compared with one another. A full 
account of the method will be found in the Ministry’s Leaflets 
Nos. 72 and 80. Unit values at London are regularly published 
in the Ministry’s Agricultural Market Report (price 2d.) each 
week. 
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A useful example of the value of co-operation for small 
cultivators and poultry keepers is afforded by the Society 
Wa rmle v and known as The Warmley and District 
THntHM- Aiint. Allotments, Ltd. The Society was estab- 
ments* Village ^ R ^ed in November, 1919, its original ' 
Co-o peration objects being to help members to obtain 

in Gloucestenhize. land for allotments - for lectures, 

and to obtain expert advice on gardening. 

The allotments have been obtained through the Parish Council 
and the lectures and advice have been given by the County 
Organiser and his staff. 

The Society joined the Bristol and District Small Holdings 
and Allotments Federation, Ltd., and also became affiliated to 
the Agricultural Organisation Society. The Federation advised 
as to land suitable for allotments and in the first year provided 
seed potatoes through its system of collective purchase. 

The Society started with 19 members and there are now 188. 
The subscription is one shilling per annum. Trading is done on 
a basis of 5 per cent, profit, and was started by buying seed 
potatoes with the object of securing reliable Scotch seed, true 
to type and at the lowest rates. The Bristol Federation booked 
the Society’s order in November, 1919, which was fortunate, 
as in the spring of 1920 supplies were unobtainable and the 
first year’s dealings with seed potatoes proved very successful, 
but the second year, however, the Society received a severe 
set-back: it purchased on its own account seed potatoes from 
Scotland in October when prices were high, the general belief 
being that, as in the previous vear, supplies would not be 
obtainable later. There was a heavy drop in prices before 
delivery, and two tons of the seed potatoes proved to be dis¬ 
eased. There w r as a loss of £50 on this purchase, which was a 
very severe blow to this small Society. 

After the first year’s successful trading in potatoes, the 
poultry keepers urged the Society to supply them with food. 
In April, therefore, a start was made by buying meals and 
grains direct from the mills, and it was found that the members 
could be supplied at a saving of 10 per cent, on the prices then 
obtaining locally, though the local prices quickly dropped in 
sympathy. This brought in many new adherents to the 
Society, and the supply of foodstuffs is now the biggest part of 
its trade. The total turnover last year was £824 11s. 9d. 

Courses of lectures are arranged to cover the winter months, 
and the County Instructors visit the members’ gardens, allot- 
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ments, and poultry yards, during the spring and summer to 
give advice. During the first summer of its existence, the 
Society organised a small horticultural show. 

* * # * * * 

• 

The preliminary tabulation of the Agricultural Return® collected on the 
3rd June, 1922, in respect of agricultural holdings above one acre in England 
and Wales shows that the area under all crops 
Agricultural Returns, and grass is 26,024,000 acres, or 120,000 acres lees 
England and Wales, than last year. There is, however, an increase 
1622 . of 56,000 acres in the area returned as rough 

grazings, so that the reduction in the total 
acreage of land covered by these returns is about 64,000 acres. The cultivated 
area comprises 11,309,000 acres of arable land and 14,715,000 acres of 
permanent grass. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT of Acreage under Chops and Guass in 
Englund and Wales on 3rd June, 1922. 


DlSTKIBU’l ion. 

1922. 

1921. 

Increase 

Decrease 

Total Acreage under all crocs and 
Grass 

•Hough Grazings . 

A 6 res. 

26*0244)00 

4*762,000 

Acres. 

26,144,000 

4,706,000 

Acres. 

56,000 

Per 

Cent. 

1'2 

Per 

Acres. Cent. 

120,000 j 0‘6 

Arable land. 

(■ For Hay 

Permanent Grass j Not for Hay . 

t Total 

11.309 000 

11,618,000 

“ 369,000 

~8'W 

809.000 ' *7 

4,412*000 
10303 000 

4,068,000 

10.478,000 

170.000 V6 

14,716.000 

14,526,000 

189,000 

PS 

_ ’ — 

C Autumn Sown 

Wheat .. j Spring Sown 

1 TOTAL. 

Barley . 

Oat* .. •. 

Mixed Com. 

Eye . 

Beans .. . 

Peas . 

Potatoes . 

Turnips and Swedes . 

Mangold . 

Cabbage, Savoys and Kale 

Kohl-rabi. 

Rape . 

Vetches or Tares . 

Lucerne . 

Mustard . 

Brussels Sprouts . 

Cauliflower or Broocoli . 

Carrots . 

Onions .. 

Sugar Beet . 

Flax for Fibre . 

linseed . 

Hops . 

Small Fruit . , . ,. 

IBM 

1,911,000 

65.000 

22,000 

12 

29,000 ’ 44-6 

1 


0‘6 

8'5 

16-5 

2P6 

06 

1*8 

2*7 

667 

sri 

70 

808 

238 

7*0 

84-1 

1'8 

17*6 

*8 

8-3 

7li0U 0‘4 

74,000 *2 

9.010 G’6 

74.600 , 8 4 

7,100 *7 

6,700 1*6 

1,300 j 813 
—. • 

( For Hay .. 

Clover and Rotation J Not for Hay 

GRASSES 1 

{ Total .. 

mi 

1,788,000 

791,000 

- 

— 

282,000 | 1*8 
18,000 ; M 



- 


847,000 ] 9-7, 

Bare Fallow . 

494400 j 

m.700 

- 

- 

109400 f 8*1 


• Mon&tain, Heath, Moor, Down and other rough land used for gfcMtag. 
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The arable area his been reduced by 309,000 acres, but it is still 311,000 
acres greater than in 1914. In spite of this reduction the area under most 
crops is larger than last year, the decline in the total being more than accounted 
for by reductions in the area of clover and rotation grasses and bare fallow. 
As regards live stock the head of cattle has been increased, but the number 
both of sheep and pigs is less. 

Cereals .—The area of wheat, 1,969,000 acres, is practically the same as in 
1921, and some 233,000 acres greater than the pre-war average. Barley is 
being grown on an appreciably smaller area than last year, only 1,362,000 
acres being under this crop against 1,436,000 acres in 1921. The acreage of 
oats is 2,161,000 acres, or 12,000 acres more than last year, and 98,COO acres 
more than the average of the ten years before the war. The total area under 
the three chief cereal crops (including mixed corn) is 5,618,000 acres, or 
78,000 acres less than in 1921. 

Beane and Peas .—The area of both beans and peas has been increased very 
appreciably, the former being grown on 285,000 acres against 246,800 acres 
last year, and the latter covering 173,400 acres, an increase of 30,800 acres. 

Potatoes .—The very large area devoted to potatoes in 1921 has been fully 
maintained, 561,000 acres being under this crop. There is an increase in 
Lincoln and the north, the area being reduced in most other counties. 

Boots .—The area returned as under turnips and swedes is 820,000 acres, or 
74,600 acres less than last year, which was the lowest previously recorded. 
Since the date of the returns, however, a good deal of turnip sowing has been 
done on land which may have been returned as fallow in some cases. Tbe 
mangold area has been largely increased, 422,600 acres being under this crop, 
against only 374,800 acres in 1921. The acreage of mangolds is the largest 
since 1914. 

Other Crops .—Practically all other crops have been increased in area, only 
rape, mustard and linseed showing decreases. Among fodder crops, kohl-rabi 
and vetches in particular show large increases. All the vegetable crops have 
been much increased, the addition being very large in the case of carrots. 
Hopsand small fruit have each been planted on additional areas, though in 
neither case is the rise nearly so great as in 1921. The large increase recorded 
last year in sugar beet has been maintained. 

Clover and Rotation Grasses .—Owing to the failure of so many sowings 
last year, the area of clover and rotation grasses has been reduced by 247,000 
acres to 2,302,000 acres. The reduction was much the heavier in the eastern 
half of the country, where the drought of last season was felt the more 
severely. The area reserved for hay is some 232,000 acres less than in 1921, 
but this is counterbalanced by an increase of 359,000 acres in the area of 
permanent grass for mowing. 

Horses .—The number of horses on agricultural holdings has been reduced 
by 44,300 to 1,340,300. A further decline in breeding is to be noted, the 
number of foals being only 83,800 or 8,500 less than last year and 18,300 less 
than in 1914. 

Cattle. —The total number of cattle, 5,721,800, is 205,000 greater than last 
year. Cows and heifers in milk or in calf number 2,521,400 or 20,000 more 
than in 1921, and the largest on record except in 1918 and 1919. The number 
of heifers in calf is, however, 74,300 less than the high figure of last year, but 
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is still some 17,000 greater than in 1920. The large increase in the number 
of calves recorded last year has practically been maintained, whilst the number 
of yearling cattle is 30 per cent, greater than in 192L The heavy slaughtering 
of calves in the spring of 1920 shows this year in cattle two years old and 
above which number 78,300 less than last year. 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT of Numbers of Live Stock in England and 
Wales on 3rd June, 1922. 


Horses used for Agricultural purposes 
(including Mares for Breeding) 

8nd ttbove 

!ion«) di K Stol ) Cnder onc y "“ r 

Other Horses . 

No. 

804,700 

231300 

83,800 

220,600 

No. 

822.700 

232.700 
92,300 

236,900 

1,384,600 

No. 

nzr 

Cent. 

No. 

18,000 

1,500 

8400 

16,800 

44,300 

Cent. 

srs 

O'G 

9-3 

6*9 

Total op Horskb 

1,340300 

- 

- 

Cows and Heifers in Milk 

1933.600 

1376,100 

57,500 

3'1 

_ 

’ _ 

Cows in Calf, but not in Milk .. 

288,600 

261,800 

36,800 

14'6 

— 

— 

Heifers in Calf . 

299200 

373,600 

— 

_. 

74,300 

19-9 

Other Cattle Two yeafs and above .. 

92 J .200 

1,001,600 

— 

_ 

78,300 

7'8 

„ „ One year and under two 

1,166,600 

893,600 

278,100 

30’6 

— 

— 

„ „ Under one year.. 

1.110.600 

1,120,300 

__ 

— 

9.700 

I 09 

Total of Cattle 

5721-800 

6,616,700 

205,100 

3'7 

- 


Ewes kept for Breeding 

5424,400 

6,386,500 

87,900 

re 

_ 

___ 

Other Sheep:—One year and above 

2,296300 

2,860,900 

— 

— 

554,000 

! 19'4 

,, „ Under one year .. 

5,715,400 

6,644,100 j 

71,300 

1-3 

— 


Total of Sheep 

{13436.700 

13,831,600 

- 

- ! 

394,800 

! S9 

Sows kept for Breeding. 

! 301,700 

835,900 

_ 

_ 

34700 

1 10‘S 

Other Pigs.. . 

; 1395000 

2,169,6W 

— 

— 

174.600 

! 80 

Total of Pigs . 

2296300 

2,506400 

- 

- 

208,800 

; 83 


Sheep .—The shortage of keep last winter, which caused an early marketing 
of feeding sheep, coupled with the very high prices which have ruled for fat 
sheep during past months has resulted in a reduction in the number of sheep 
since last year, the total being 13,437,000 or 395,000 less than a year ago. 
The reduction is, however, confined to sheep other than ewes and lambs, the 
breeding flock having been again increased, though not to the same extent as 
last year. 

Pigs .—The large increase in the number of pigs last year has not been 
maintained. The total, 2,296,700, is some 208,800 less than in 1921, but still 
over 300,000 more than in 1920, and, apart from last year, is the largest 
since 1915. 

****** 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. —No outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
have occurred since 30th June last, and all general restrictions on account of 
that disease have now been withdrawn. The dates on which the various 
districts under restriction on 30th June were freed, were Derbyshire (Chester¬ 
field) area, 3rd July; Northumberland area, 22nd July; Lancashire and 
Cheshire areas, 23rd July; Derbyshire (Bahewell) area, 25th July; West 
Lancashire (Poulten) area, 25th July ; Birmingham area, 25th July; Berwick¬ 
shire (Coldingham) area, 1st August. 

Berwickshire area was the last district subject to restriction imposed by the 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease (Great Britain) Orders. The maintenance of restric¬ 
tions for such a prolonged period was necessary owing to the adoption of 
isolation in respect of certain outbreaks in that district. 
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ACREAGE OP HOPS .—Preliminary Statement compiled from 
the Returns collected on the 3rd June, 1922, showing the Acreage under 
Hops in each County of England in which Hops were grown, with a 
Comparative Statement for the years 1921 and 1920. 


Counties, Ac. 

1022. 

1921. 

1920. 



Acre*. 

Acre*. 

Acre*. 


("East. 

4,010 

4,010 

3,260 


Mid. 

6,520 

5,410 

4,620 

Kent. 

Weald 

7,110 

<5,630 

5,710 


.Total, Kent... 

10,040 

16,060 

13,490 

Hants ... 


1,070 

1,040 

840 

Hereford 

... 

3,060 

i 3,520 

2,990 

Surrey ... 

#fi ltt 

220 

| 200 

170 

SU88EX ... 

'•« Mt ... 

2,330 

2,270 

1,790 

Worcester 


2,030 

! 1,960 

1,660 

Other Counties . 

00 

90 

60 

Total . 

20,330 

25,130 

21,000 

i 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Agricultural Co-operation in England and Wales. —(W. H. 

Wurman, with a Preface by Leslie Scott, K.C., M.P. London: Williams and 
Norgate. Price 5s. net.) It is a strange fact that persons who regard them¬ 
selves as being practical and hard-headed and independent of theories are 
nearly always theory-ridden. The only difference is that the theories are 
theirs, of long and cherished establishment, and neither new nor derived from 
other people. There is an idea that the English farmer, even the most 
progressive of the class, is afraid or impatient of theories. Hence when Sir 
Leslie Scott wrote the Preface to this book, he was careful to insist that the 
practice of agricultural co-operation does not involve the acceptance of a social 
theory. Yet the practice of co-operation, in any industry, involves a theory of 
commerce ; and the buying, selling and transport of goods constitutes a high 
proportion of a nation’s economic activities. It is a striking commentary on 
the present economic organization, that the transport and distribution of goods 
require anything from a quarter to one-half the amount of labour that is 
required to produce them. This is the case even with farm produce. Indeed, 
in some individual cases, such as bread, there may be more labour used in the 
transport, manufacture and distribution of the finished article than in the 
production of the raw material. This is the reason why the form and condition 
of Hie organization for buying and selling farm produce is of such great 
importance to the farmer. The present organization for buying and selling is 
based on one theory, the co-operative organization is based on another, and 
even if these theories are unimportant to the English farmer, the result of the 
practices may mean the difference between profit and loss on the farm. 

The value of theories, however, often depends upon the way in which they 
are established. The best are nearly always those which arise direct from the 
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consideration of the relevant facts, and if the theory arises from the facts 
without conscious search for it, its influence is greater than that of one for 
which there has been a conscious and logical process of seeking. Thro is the 
method pursued by Mr. Warman in his book. His intention was u to explain 
the aims and the ideas which animate co-operators as well as the facts of the 
present position/’ but he allows the aims and the ideas to emerge from the 
facts. For those who are afraid of theories, this book need hold no terrors. 
It is a plain unvarnished story, yet it has all the elements of sound material 
and thorough workmanship which should appeal to farmers if they are as 
practical minded as their friends think and declare them .to be. 

It is impossible to summarise the contents of a book so fitted with facts as 
this, for here are garnered as many facts as could be conveniently stored 
within the covers of any one book on the subject. If it contains little theory 
it also contains little history, for the story of the early agricultural co-operative 
movement in England is contained in about 18 pages. The greater part of 
the book is devoted to the recording of events and movements since 1913 and 
to the discussion of current problems. This means that it summarises the ex¬ 
periences of the movement within the memory of those who are now concerned 
in its welfare. It goes farther than this, however, for where problems 
have arisen for which no solution has appeared in this country, some of the 
experience and methods of other countries is given. Yet this book differs 
from all others on agricultural co-operation in its primarily English character 
and its insistence upon the importance of English experience. 

Naturally the discussion of the problem of the Agricultural Wholesale 
Society receives a good deal of attention, and as it is difficult to deal adequately 
with the pros and cons of this subject, those interested should read with care 
Chapter V. The chapter on the Agricultural Organization Society seenm 
scarcely adequate, but it was good policy to give the available space to the 
description and discussion of the work of the actual trading societies. The 
most interesting matter in the book is in Appendix A, which should not be 
overlooked by any reader. This summarises the experience of twenty years* 
work in a very brief and illuminating way. Here the main general principles 
which must govern every successful co-operative movement are laid bare, and 
again it should be clear that they have arisen directly from experience. 

u As a mere business method ” co-operation “ has justified itself.” Still 
u the avenues for co-operative developments are unlimited,” only “ each step 
forward has to be considered on its merits.” As long as English agricultural 
co-operators look at their experience and aims in this way there is every pros¬ 
pect of the continued success of their movement. They need not be afraid of 
theories when they derive them from experience, even though the co-operative 
movements of other countries have developed theories and practices which 
would not be acceptable to English farmers of the present day. This is a 
thoroughly English book which should be read by all who are interested in 
agricultural trading, including even the many critics of the co-operative 
movement. 


Printed under the authority of His Majesty’s Station shy Office, 
By Metchim & Son, Princes Street, Westminster, 8.W. 1, 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Sir Arthur 
Boscawen and the 
Agricultural 
Situation. 


Speaking at the Town Hall, Cow bridge, on 19th September, 
Sir Arthur Boscawen, Minister of Agriculture, said that agri¬ 
culture was going through a very serious 
crisis. The temporary prosperity of the 
war period and the years immediately fol¬ 
lowing the armistice had disappeared and 
the industry was suffering from one of 
those periods of acute depression which the history of British 
agriculture showed occurred from time to time. All industries 
were depressed to-da>, but he thought agriculture was probably 
the most depressed of all industries. The present year had 
been particularly disastrous, the cold wet summer and the 
difficulty of harvesting the crops had greatly added to the 
difficulties of the farmer w r ho had to contend with a further 
fall of prices, especially in respect of corn and potatoes. The 
fall in the latter was chiefly due to the collapse of the German 
exchange, which resulted in the Germans being unable to buy 
Dutch potatoes, as was the usual practice, and the Dutch 
potatoes w-ere, therefore, dumped here. In addition, there was 
a large supply of home-grown early potatoes w T hich w^as put on 
the market at the same time. 

With regard to corn he had heard of very low prices being 
given for English wheat, and he was afraid that there was a 
great tendency among farmers to rush their wheat, much of 
which was in bad condition owing to the w'eather, on to the 
market. He quite understood that farmers were hard up and 
wanted ready money, but if they could only hold off for a time 
they would prevent prices being driven dow r n to a disastrous 
level. When things went wrong in any industry now, it was 
customary to look to the Government for help. „Farmers were 
no exception to this rule. As a matter of fact, Governments 
could do little to help trade and Government interference often 
(46087). P4./B.8. 10,600. 10/22. M. & B. A 
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did a great deal more harm than good. Although as Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry he had piloted the Agricul¬ 
ture Act through the House of Commons, it was certain that 
the country, which was pre-eminently an industrial one, would 
not pay heavy subsidies to the agricultural interest, and indeed 
it could not afford to do so. He had come to the conclusion 
that to make agriculture a spoon-fed industry and to couple 
this with wholesale Government control and interference was 
the wrong way of proceeding. 

Assistance must be given in other ways, and his idea was 
that they should look rather to an extension of credit facilities 
to enable permanent improvements to be carried out and to 
help farmers in the conduct of their business and also to 
lightening the crushing burden which fell on agricultural land. 
Something had been done this year by the change in the 
valuation for Income Tax, but more would have to be done. 
He was working himself on these lines, and he could assure 
agriculturists that they were not without sympathisers in the 
Government. It was recognised that the gradual destruction 
of country life and the drain of the rural population into the 
towns was a grave danger to the country. He should like to 
see a great extension of smallholdings, with easy facilities for 
the purchase of their holdings by their occupiers so as to build 
up a race of peasant proprietors. Smallholdings could often 
be made to pay when large farms would not. 

One thing from which farmers and consumers alike were 
certainly suffering was the excessive profits made by middle¬ 
men. He had been preaching co-operation for years, but so 
far not with very great results. But what could be done when 
farmers acted together was shown by the recent agreement 
made with regard to milk prices, on which he congratulated 
the National Farmers’ Union. Beyond all things co-operation 
and goodwill between landowners, farmers and labourers was 
essential. All were suffering alike now. 

In this connection he called attention to the fact that most 
of the Conciliation Committees, which had been a great success 
up to date, would be revising their agreements in the next few 
weeks. When things went wrong and prices fell, the tempta¬ 
tion to the farmer to make drastic cuts in wages, which repre¬ 
sented nearly half his costs, was very great, but he hoped and 
indeed felt sure that notwithstanding their difficulties farmers 
would be reasonable and would not attempt to drive wages 
down below the subsistence level. If they did, they would 
entirely alienate public opinion, and there would be an instant 
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demand for the re-establishment of the Agricultural Wages 
Board, which, in his opinion, would do great harm to the 
industry. 

Speaking of the Canadian cattle question, Sir Arthur said 
that he had always been opposed to a change in the wise policy 
adopted in 1896 for the protection of our flocks and herds. 
But he had been defeated in the House of Commons, and the 
House of Lords had also passed a modified resolution in favour 
of admitting them. He thought the best course for the agri¬ 
cultural community to take now was to accept the verdict, 
and to press for such regulations as would safeguard both the 
health and the purity of blood of our live stock, which was the 
finest in the world, and in respect of which we must not take 
any serious risks. At the same time, the regulations must 
not be such as to prevent trade, but he thought arrangements 
could be made under which no serious injury would ensue. 

In conclusion, he urged his audience not to be too down¬ 
hearted; agricultural prosperity would return. 

* * * * * * 


The Eight Hon. Sir Arthur Boson wen, ^Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, has sent the following loiter, dated 7t.h September, 1922, 
to the chairmen, members and secretaries 
of Conciliation Committees:— 

It is now twelve months since the Agri¬ 
cultural Conciliation Committees were 
established, and with the close of the first 
year's working I desire to express my 
thanks to the members and officers of the Committees for the 


Conciliation 
Committees: 
Letter from the 
Minister of 
Agriculture. 


public-spirited service which they have rendered to agriculture 
in carrying out their somewhat trying and invidious duties. The 
period when the Committees were established, coinciding as 
it did with heavy falls in the prices of farm produce, made 
the task exceptionally difficult, but the success which has 
attended the new system can be judged by the fact that out 
of sixty-one Committees which have been formed fifty-five 
have reached agreements during the year. 

In many cases the current agreements are due to expire 
within the next few weeks, and I hope that both sides in 
considering new agreements will bear in mind the advantages 
of making them for reasonably long periods. When the 
Committees first started it was natural, especially in view of 
the uncertainty of the agricultural position at that time, that 
agreements should be made for short periods only. Subse- 

a 2 
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quently, many Committees were able to reach agreements* 
covering the whole summer, and it may well be that half- 
yearly agreements will become the rule in future. Frequent 
changes in wages are unsettling to both employers and workers,, 
and a review of the position every half year affords a reason¬ 
able opportunity for either side to secure adjustments as it. 
considers necessary. 

It is gratifying to observe that many of the Committees 
have welcomed the presence of a representative of the Ministry 
at their meetings, and in this connection 1 have received many 
personal expressions of thanks from both sides. The respon¬ 
sibility for decisions as to wages rests, of course, solely with 
the Committees themselves, but, as in the case of similar 
bodies in other industries, the presence of a completely im¬ 
partial person is often of assistance to both parties in the 
conduct of their negotiations, and needless to say I shall be 
glad to place the services of suitable officers at the disposal of 
the Committees when desired. 

Whilst the number of agreements made during the past 
year is very satisfactory as showing that the idea of settling 
rates of wages by mutual agreement has been accepted by 
the majority of employers and workers, the effective test of 
the utility of the present system is the extent to which the 
wages agreements are observed. From such information as is 
at the disposal of my Department it appears that the agree¬ 
ments have been, with few exceptions, very well observed. 
The importance of avoiding even these few* exceptions is ob¬ 
vious, and in cases where certain individuals persist in break¬ 
ing away from the terms of a Committee’s agreement, I 
suggest that the Committee should appoint a special Sub-com¬ 
mittee to consider such cases and endeavour to bring the 
offenders into line. If stich steps fail and non-observance of 
the agreement continues, the Committee should then, in the 
common interest both of employers and workers, consider the 
desirability of making the agreement binding by sub mi tting 
it for confirmation. 

The important point at the moment, however, is the settle¬ 
ment of wages for the coming winter, and I hope that the 
Committees will take up this question at an early date in a 
spirit of mutual goodwill which will lead to a successful 
conclusion. ___ 

A Review of the work of the Conciliation Committees during* 
the past year appears on p. 648. 
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International 

Labour 

Organisation sad 
Agriculture. 


On 12th August last the Permanent Court of International 
Justice delivered its opinion on the question raised by the 
French Government as to whether the 
competence of the International Labour 
Organisation extends to the international 
regulation of the conditions of labour of 
persons employed in agriculture. 

It will be remembered that the International Labour Organi¬ 
sation was established by the Peace Treaty to deal with labour 
conditions throughout the world, and in connection with the 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva in 1921 the 
right of the Organisation to deal with agriculture was disputed 
by the French Government. The question, which turned 
mainly on the interpretation of the Treaty, was referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The Court after hearing evidence delivered a considered 
judgment in the course of which the meaning of the relative 
portions of the Treaty was fully discussed The conclusion 
finally reached by the Court was that “ the competence of the 
International Labour Organisation does extend to international 
regulation of the conditions of labour of persons employed in 
agriculture, and it therefore answers in the affirmative the 
Question referred to it.” 

The following supplementary question was also considered :— 
“ Does examination of proposals for the organisation and 
development of methods of agricultural production, and of 
other questions of a like character, fall within the competence 
of the International Labour Organisation? ” This the Court 
answered in the negative, observing, however, that although 
the consideration of the means of production in itself would 
be alien to the functions of the International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion, ‘‘ it does not follow that the Organisation must totally 
exclude from its consideration the effect upon production of 
measures which it may seek to promote for the benefit of the 
workers,” or that it should be ‘‘excluded from dealing with 
the matters specifically committed to it by the Treaty on the 
ground that this may involve in some aspects the consideration 
of the means or methods of production.” 
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At no time was it more necessary for home producers to 
make great efforts to retain their position in the home markets, 
T eri 1 Fruit and ^is can best be done by grading and 
Si? 6 a 1090 packing produce according to approved 
* methods and presenting it on the market 
in the most attractive manner. Exhibitions of fruit which attract 
the general public have great usefulness in inducing increased 
consumption, and should afford the grower the opportunity to 
demonstrate the superiority of the home-grown article. 

In so far as fruit and vegetables are concerned, an bppor- 
tunity will be afforded for so doing at the Imperial Fruit Show, 
which the “Daily Mail ” are organising to be held at the 
Crystal Palace from 27th October to 4th November, with the 
support, not only of this Ministry, but that of the Departments 
of Agriculture of Canada and South Africa, and also of the 
Fruit Trades Associations of these countries. The competition 
will not, as in 1921, be confined to apples, but will embrace 
most classes of fruit then in season, also tomatoes and potatoes. 
By such exhibitions the producers in the British Empire will 
have a unique opportunity of demonstrating the excellence 
of the fruit and vegetables grown within the Empire, while 
British growers, through competition, will profit much in the 
art of grading, packing and presentation. 

At the previous Exhibition held in 1921, the home growers 
secured many of the premier prizes; and the exhibits generally 
showed that in the grading and packing of fruit progress was 
being made, yet the low marks awarded by Judges in many 
cases show that there is still room for improvement. After 
the Show each exhibitor was informed of the marks awarded 
by the Judge for his individual exhibits, and in the article on 
the Imperial Fruit Show of 1921, which will be found on 
page G59 of this Journal , the writers have dealt with the 
lessons to be learnt by a study of the Judges’ score-card. 


The fruit-growing industry has suffered very many handi¬ 
caps in past years, and not the least of these has been the 

Standardisation chaotic condition of the various containers 

of Chip Baskets. in which the P roduce marketed. This 
has been especially the case with soft fruit 
such as strawberries. 

The chip baskets in which this fruit is carried, although 
ostensibly of the same denomination, vary widely in their cubic 
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capacity, and growers are unable to know the exact weight of 
the fruit they are forwarding unless they weigh each individual 
basket. The retailer who buys these baskets in the market 
justly condemns those which are under-weight, and the loss 
is perforce borne by the grower, who has also to face the loss 
entailed by baskets in which over-weight is given. 

It is satisfactory to note that ail sections of the industry 
are becoming alive to these drawbacks, and that steps are being 
taken gradually to remedy matters. The first step was the 
formulation of the grading and packing scheme of the Federa¬ 
tion of British Growers, which has led to the adoption of the 
British Standard boxes for apples. A second step was taken 
at the Imperial Fruit Show last year, when the question of 
the standardisation of chip baskets was discussed at a meeting 
of the basket manufacturers. The meeting decided that such 
standardisation was desirable, and as a result inspectors of the 
Ministry of Agriculture carried out investigations an account of 
which will be found in the article on page 605. 


Index numbers of prices of agricultural produce in England 
and Wales show that prices in August were on the whole lower 

The Agricultural than in July ’ the avera S e "““ease in 

Index Number price eom P ared with the corresponding 
month of the years 1911 to 1918 being 67 
per cent, in August against 72 per cent, in July. 

The following table shows the increase each month since the 
beginning of 1921, comparison in each case being made with 
the corresponding month in 1911 to 1918:— 


Month. 


Percentage Increase in Prices. 



1921 

1922 

January 


183 

75 

February 


167 

79 

March 


150 

77 

April... 


149 

70 

May ... 


119 

71 

June ... 


112 

68 

July ... 


112 

72 

August 


131 

67 

September 


116 


October 


86 


November 


79 


December 


76 



Most kinds of agricultural produce showed little change be¬ 
tween July and August. Both wheat and oats declined in price 
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on the month, but as a decline is not unusual at the commence* 
ment of the cereal year, the actual comparison with pre-war 
years shows no change for wheat and a rise for oats. It should 
be noted that new corn did not reach the markets until late in 
August this year and the fall in prices is not fully reflected 
in the index figures. 

Live stock generally are also practically unchanged, the 
downward movement of sheep prices having almost ceased 
during August. Milk shows a rise, but cheese and butter are 
little altered. Eggs show a fall, the rise in price from July 
to August being relatively less this year than in pre-war years, 
while a general reduction is recorded in poultry. Hay is 
decidedly dearer, and, following the steady advance which has 
been maintained since March, prices in August were over 50 
per cent, above those ruling in August 1911 to 1918. 

The chief cause of the decline in the general index number 
is the fall in value of fruit and vegetables, especially potatoes. 
Throughout the month potatoes declined and at the close were 
barely at their pre-war figure. Green vegetables also became 
much cheaper, while fruit, owing to the heavy crops of apples 
and plums, averaged only 10 per cent, above pre-war prices, 
as compared with a July figure of 155 per cent, for soft fruit. 

The following table shows the average increases in value 
of the principal commodities since January:— 

Percentage Increase as compared with the Average Prices ruling in 



THE CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF 1911-13. 

Jan. April. May. June. July. 

August. 

Wheat 

44 

57 

62 

60 

53 

53 

Barley 

51 

49 

49 

58 

49 

48 

Oats ... 

49 

49 

53 

57 

55 

59 

Fat cattle 

62 

65 

70 

71 

70 

70 

Fat sheep 

60 

128 

140 

121 

107 

103 

Fat pigs 

71 

90 

91 

82 

91 

92 

Effga 

... 114 

89 

50 

69 

80 

64 

Poultry 

76 

83 

110 

116 

103 

85 

Milk ... 

... 125 

42 

27 

28 

53 

70 

Butter 

46 

49 

54 

59 

79 

77 

Cheese 

27 

46 

48 

55 

.50 

51 

Potatoes 

... 113 

95 

140 

80 

75 

14 

Hay ... 

35 

28 

33 

35 

37 

54 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF FIELD 
DRAINAGE. 

H. G. Richardson, M.A., B.Sc., and G. E. Fussbll, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries . 

From the earliest times when we have any definite informa¬ 
tion about agricultural practice in the island of Britain we 
learn that men were draining land which was otherwise unfit 
for pasture and tillage. The evidence for defensive works for 
low-lying land against the sea or river is much earlier than the 
evidence for field drainage. Even where there is no documen¬ 
tary evidence the dike and wall builders have left a monument 
behind them: and although we may dispute as to the age of 
the oldest dikes and walls at Romney Marsh or in Lincoln¬ 
shire—and indeed archeology seems as yet to give no very 
•certain answer—it is likely that the Romans saw them, it may 
be already there when they came, but at least constructed 
before Rome abandoned Britain to its fate. The contractor for 
inning marsh-land had already appeared in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury*—he was not, as is very generally supposed, a discovery, 
under til*" title of undertaker , of Tudor England—and it is from 
the thirteenth century, so far as we are aware, that the first 
reference to field drainage in England occurs in the treatise 
written by Walter of Henley.t The drains Walter describes 
are water furrows for running off the surface water and he does 
not mention any other form of drain. Since, however, the 
Latin rustic authors were accessible throughout the Middle 
Ages, Palladius in particular appealing to the mediaeval mind, 
the classical methods of open and covered drains must have 
been well known, even if, as is quite possible, the tradition 
had not passed on unbroken from generation to generation of 
farm labourers. Palladius appeared in an English dress early in 
the fifteenth century, and there is every reason to believe that 
the Chaucerian stanzas of the vernacular version describe, at 
least so far as draining is concerned, not only classical precept 
but medieval practice as well: the farmer was told to make— 
“A furrow three feet deep thy landes thorough, 

With gravel or vrith little pebble stones 
Unto the midward filled.** 

If stones w ere lacking, “ garment,” straw or lop would serve,} 

* A seize Roll No, 911, m. 7d. ~ 

t Welter of Henley's Husbandry, pp. 36, 17. 

i Palladius m Hosbondrie (Early English Text Society), p. 150 : flarment 
« Laiin sarmenta t clippings from plants, especially vines. 
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At the end of the Middle Ages, Fitzherbert, who in this as 
in all other points describes mediaeval practice, directs that if 
open drains “ wylle not make the marres grounds drie, then 
you must make a soughe undernethe the erthe, as men do to 
get cole, yron, stone, leade or tynne.”* This suggests that 
there had been a departure from the classical practice of cutting 
a channel and filling first with stones or brushwood and then 
with soil; and the method recommended by Fitzherbert was, 
there can be little doubt, that still practised in the seventeenth 
century in Staffordshire. “ Mr. Sylvester, of Welford,” we 
are told, “first digs a hole deep and large anough to receive 
a Man together with his instrument like u shovel, then he exca¬ 
vates the hollow black earth as far as his instrument will reach 
both ways, i.e., about eight foot beside the diameter of the hole, 
leaving the upper turf thick above it; then at the same distance 
on a line from eight foot to eight foot, he makes other holes, 
and so still on as the work requires, and then putting in Alders 
.... or other fit materials, as brush-wood to keep the earth 
from falling in and choaking the Sough, it will drain the ground 
to that rate, that many times it will sink a yard or more.” + 

The classical practice was, however, that commonly followed 
in the seventeenth century. Walter Blith advocated drains three 
to four feet deep, filled first with faggots of willow, alder or lime, 
covered by turf and then with fifteen inches of stones, soil being 
placed on top :t this combines the two methods described by 
Palladius and other classical writers. There were other varia¬ 
tions in detail: in Oxfordshire, for example, an “ingenious 
Husbandman, that having dug his trenches about a yard deep and 
two foot over, first laid at the bottom green Black-thorn bushes, 
and on them a stratum of large round stones, or at least such as 
would not lie close; and over them again, another stratum of 
Black-thorn, and upon them straw to keep the dirt from falling in 
between, and filling them up : bv which means he kept his trench 
open, and procured so constant and durable a drain, that the 
land is since sunk a foot or eighteen inches, and become firm 
enough to support carriages.”§ 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century there are notices 
of hollow brick drains as a substitute for drains of a classica l 
model. A trench was cut and the bottom covered with bricks 
laid crosswise, other bricks being laid lengthwise at the sides 

* Bohe of Surveyings , c. xxxiv. 

t Robert Plot, Natural History of Staffordshire (1686), p. 366. 
tJSnglish Improver (1649), pp. 23, 24. 

§ Plot, Natural History of Oxfordshire (1676), p. 249. 
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and these covered again with another layer of bricks crosswise.* 
At that time also something very like the principle of the mole 
drain had been discovered—‘ ‘ the best and cheapest Method 
of draining Clayey Land ’ ’ and one that ‘ ‘ will do as well in 
Pasture, Arable or Wood Lands, as in Gardens.” The opera¬ 
tion is thus described by Stephen Switzer, its advocate: “ Be 
provided then of three of four narrow Spades, about eight 
Inches wide and fifteen Inches long, with a Handle put into 
a Socket and Ring, with a Tread round it to set the Foot upon 
to dig, and at every twenty Foot asunder if the Ground lye 
near a Level (which is the worst Case that can attend this 
Method) dig a narrow Trench of about ten Inches or a Foot 
wide at most, quite through your Gardens at twenty foot 
asunder .... and a full Foot and half within the Clay; take a 
wooden Rowl of about five Inches Diameter at one End, of 
four Foot long and four Inches Diameter at the other; and 
placing this Rowl at the Bottom of your Trench, take the Clay 
you had before dug out, and with a Rammer ram it in round 
the Rowl, which will form a perfect Tube; and the Rowler 
being bigger at one end than the other, you may by the Help 
of a Chain fastened to the bigger End, pull it out of the 
Tube, so that proceeding at four Foot at a Time, you go 
through your whole Trench or Trenches from End to End, 
and all over your Garden: taking great Care to keep your 
Drains or Ditches on the Extremity of your Gardens, and at 
the End of the Tubes open. 

‘‘But this is not all, I should have premis’d that there 
should be a handle of about four Foot long, mortis’d into the 
great End of the Rowl, by which the Workmen shoggle about 
the Rowl, so as to loosen it in the Tube, by which Means the 
said Rowl will be the easier drawn out by the Chain aforesaid. 

“I should have also set down, that before you move this 
Rowl you take a Puncher made in the form of a Pyramid 
a little broke off at the Top, about three Foot long, three 
Inches Diameter at the great End, and one at the small, with 
which Instrument (made of Wood as it is) you are to punch 
a Hole through the ramm’d Clay upon the Top of your Rowl, 
through which Perforation all the Water is to pass, that comes 
from the Ground above, down into the under-ground Drain or 
Tube below. 

“ And in order to keep this perforated Hole open, and not 
to be choaked qp by the Earth’s tu mbling into it, you are to 

Fruit Gardener ^1724), pp, 24,25; A. Hunter. 

, 145 ff. 


* Stephen Switzer, Practical 
Gtorgicai Essays (1770-72), II] 
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take some small Faggot-Wood or Furze-Bushes, and chopping 
them short, you are to cover the Hole therewith, adding at the 
Top a broad Tile to secure it from any Impression that may 
come from above/* The result, says Switzer proudly, is that 
you have a “ Field or Garden, as hollow and as unfit to retain 
stagnated Water as a Sieve.*’ He claims that even in arable 
land he has known these “ Tubes or underground Drains ** to 
function after twelve years and that the cost was but about 
twenty shillings an acre, while where there was a gradient 
fewer drains would be required and the expense would be 
proportionately less.* 

Switzer’s method was not generally followed, but adapta¬ 
tions of it and methods embodying the same principle were 
practised in divers parts of the country, latterly under the 
name of plug draining.! The mole plough, which achieved the 
same result by drawing a cylindrical cartridge through the sub¬ 
soil, appeared towards the end of the eighteenth century and 
there seem to have been a number of types all coming into 
use about the same time. Harry Watts was granted a patent 
in 1797 for such a plough : it was to be drawn by four or 
eight horses and was to be used in a water furrow or the 
bottom of a trench.J The practice of using the early mole 
ploughs to work in a furrow appears to have been general and 
the drains were cut to a depth of about 15 or 18 in. but occa¬ 
sionally less§ * the work was heavy and teams of horses up to 
the number of fourteen or even twenty were employed. || The 
windlass system was introduced almost simultaneously: wind¬ 
lasses worked by eight men, sometimes by women, gave way 
to windlasses worked by horses. 1: The steam cable system 
which has now almost entirely superseded horse teams and 
windlasses did not make its appearance until the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 

* Practical Fruit Gardener , pp. 25 ff. 

tW. Ellis, Modem, Husbandman (1750), i, 109; Modern Land Steward 
(1801), p. 254; Jolm Johnstone, Account of Elkingtoris System (1808), p. 166; 
Third Report of Select Committee (1836), p. 7 ; Quarterly Journal of Agricul¬ 
ture, iv, 501 ff,, and xi, 68,jf. 

t Patent Specification No. 2195. 

§ Letters and Papers on Agriculture (Bath and West of England Soc.), ix, 
110 ; Annals of Agriculture, xxxvi, 399, and xliii, 486 ; County Reports, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, p. 244. 

|| Annals of Agriculture, xxxvi, 399; County Reports, Gloucestershire, p. 260jf, 
and Cambridgeshire , p. 244; Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, ix, 388; R.A,S.£J, 
Joamal, iv, 36, , ~ 

If Patent Specification No. 2195; Patent Specification No. 2373; Richard 
Lambert's Patent (1800) ; Annals of Agriculture, xlii, 413; County Reports, 
Gloucestershire, pp. 260 ff ; Quarterly Journal of Agriculture , ix, 388; 
RtA.S.E, Journal, iv, 36. , 
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While the mole plough was slowly evolving, inventors were 
experimenting with solid conduits which would replace the old 
stone and brushwood drains, and at the same time mechanical 
methods of cutting trenches were here and there introduced. 
Although the earthenware pipe was know’n in the seventeenth 
century it was used for com'eying water supplies and not con¬ 
sidered for a long time as a means of draining land.* Channels 
made of brick were in use, as we have seen, about the year 
1700, and these in turn suggested bricks with a semi-circular 
cavity which might rest on the earth or on flat bricks or might 
be placed face to face to form a circular tube.t A brick arch 
a foot wide and an inch thick, in shape like a ridge tile, was 
used in Shropshire, + and there was a great variety of specially 
shaped bricks which, singly or in conjunction, would form 
conduits of divers geometrical forms. § Circular earthenware 
pipes, however, were employed in Essex and elsewhere before 
the end of the eighteenth century, and although other shapes 
have from time lo time been employed!! (even so late as 1848 
the Royal Agricultural Society awarded Silver Medals for oval, 
horseshoe and angular tilesi c ; the circular pattern was finally 
generally recognised as cheapest and most effective. 

As an alternative to cutting drainage trenches by hand, 
heavy ploughs were employed in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries: teams of eight, twelve and even twenty 
horses are mentioned.** The general principle embodied in 
these ploughs was to set two coulters parallel at whatever 
width it was desirod to make the trench, and lo clear the 
spoil by two long mould boards, the share, of course, making 
a level sole. Trenches could be cut a foot deep and eighteen 
to twenty inches wide at the surface. Grey’s draining plough 
was fitted with two land wheels to run on either side of the 
drain and to regulate the depth of the cut: this plough was 
fitted in addition with a centre coulter to loosen the earth.tt 
The Royal Society of Arts awarded premiums for ploughs of 

* latent Specification No. 11: John Ethomigton’s Patent (161S*) ; 1L 
Bradley, Weekly Miscellany for the Improvement of Husbandry, No. 8 (1727). 

f Johnstone, Account of E! king ton s System , p. 150. 

+ County Reports , Shropshire , p. 17. 

§ Lawson, Farmer's Practical Instructor (1826), p. 555, Fi^ r . vii. 

!’ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, N.S. (1847-49), p, 372, and (1849-51) 
p. 563 ; M.A.S.E. Journal , iv, 369 ff; v, 273. 

** Bradley, Complete Body of Husbandry (1727), pp. 33/; Ellis, Chiltem 
aiid Vale Farming (1783), p. 326; Reports of H. of V. Select Committee (1836), 

’ ff Lawson, Farmer's Practical Instructor, pp. 97/. 
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this kind* and, among others, Arthur Young regarded their 
use with favour,! but in practice they seem to have shown 
no advantage over hand labour{ and never came into general 
use. They fall properly into the category of contrivances 
“ which have boen invented but not found generally useful,” as 
the Farmer's Practical Instructor has it,§ although of late 
years the essential principle has been revived in the Bevolt 
Excavator which has achieved a very considerable measure of 
popularity in many countries. 

The multitude of devices and inventions attested to the 
importance of drainage in the eyes of advanced agriculturists, 
but such drainage as was done for a long time followed on 
classical lines. It was not until the wave of improvements 
that set in with the repeal of the Corn Laws and the issue of 
public loans for drainage that modern methods became general. 
In 1826 mole draining was still uncommon. “The mole 
plough,” it could be said, “is sometimes advantageously used 
in pleasure grounds, particularly such as have a declination of 
surface. It is also used with a good team to drain wet turnip 
land.”|| The application of steam was necessary before mole 
draining could become an easy and economical operation in 
those districts where it was most wanted. Tile draining 
remained hand work, and, although arduous, was not an over- 
costly operation: many mistakes, however, were made and 
large sums of money lost in laying tile drains too deep. Since 
that time, about the middle of last century, when, as Lord 
Ernie says, “drainage became the popular improvement,” 
the practice has had its periods of eclipse and has risen and 
fallen in popularity with the prosperity of agriculture. Of 
recent years the lack of skilled men, high wages and the 
expense of tiles have combined to put a check on tile draining; 
and its costliness has deterred farmers in many districts from 
employing contractors for mole-draining, which, moreover, in 
most cases requires to be combined with main drains of tile. 
The introduction of the internal combustion engine has, how¬ 
ever, introduced a new factor, and once again there are many 


* Dossie, Memoirs of Agriculture, i, 79. 
t Farmer’s Tour of England (1771), i, 01 ; ii, 237, 483, 518/. 
t Ibid ., iv, 473 ff. This appears to he Young ’r final opinion : his com¬ 
ments upon actual working; experience as contrasted with “ a committee ex¬ 
periment of one hour ” are instructive. 

§P-97. 

i| Lawson, Farmer’s Practical Instructor, p. 98. Gf. W. Lester, History of 
Bntmk Implements (1804), pp. 186/; A. Gray, Ploughimught's Assistant (1808), 
™ 1 * 7 Report* of H. of a Select Committee (1836), ii, 80, and iii, 6: 
arterly Journal of Agriculture , ix, 388 f, and N.S, (1849-51), p. 562. 
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new ideas before the public aiming at reducing costs—mole 
ploughs, for example, of smaller bore than those usually em¬ 
ployed, designed to be hauled by tractor, and machines of 
several types designed to cut trenches for tile drains. 

The misfortune of draining operations in the past has been 
the lack of scientific knowledge of the relative efficiency of the 
different systems and methods offered to the farmer and the land- 
owner. Tradition and unsupported theory’ have too often been 
accepted as gospel. It is now generally recognised as essential 
that a scientific system of field drainage must be based, like 
all other farming operations, upon observation and measure¬ 
ment, and that exact knowledge cannot be easily acquired. 
Already work has been started in several countries and before 
long it should be possible to prescribe with accuracy the best 
system of drainage in any given circumstance and to give a 
substantially accurate forecast of its economic results. 


THE AGRICULTURAL VALUE OF 
SEA-SAND. 

W. Bori.abf, N.D.A., and 
Alexander Greco, B.Sc. {AgricA, N.D.A., 
Agricultural Dept., Cornwall C.C. 

The practice of applying sea-sand to the laud is a very old 
one in Cornwall. The sand contains a large proportion of 
calcium carbonate from the shells of cockles, limpets, mussels 
and ether varieties of shell-fish which are abundant on the coast. 

Sources of the Sand.— In many places the beach is dry at 
low water for considerable distances seaward, and a fresh sea 
breeze will then carry the loose sand inland, and unless its 
progress is arrested by the cliff or running water it may spread 
over a large tract. The sand washed up during the period of 
spring tides may be blown away when left exposed during neap 
tides. In this way large areas, some of them several Bquare 
miles in extent, have been covered by accumulations of sand in 
many districts along the coast, notably at Padstow, Perran Bay, 
St. Ives Bay and near the Land’s End. The accumulations take 
the form of low hills and deep valleys or hollows, the hills or dunes 
being in many places 50 to 60 feet high from base to crest. 
Buildings have been buried and lost for ages until a removal of 
the sand by the wind or some other agent has again exposed 
them. As recently as in 1900 A.D. the sexton and worshippers 
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of Perranzabuloe regularly shovelled away the Band from the 
church doors on Sundays before they were able to enter the 
building. 

At the present time the removal of the sand from one spot to 
another is almost entirely prevented by the growth of Marram 
Grass, Sand Reed or Sand Grass (Pnamma arenaria, Beauv.), 
which almost entirely covers the dunes in all parts of the 
county. The first record of this plant in the county is 
given by Davey in his “ Mora of Cornwall ” as 1758 A.D., so 
that its introduction into Cornwall is comparatively recent. 

The practice of carrying this sand for agricultural purposes is 
doubtless centuries old and enormous quantities were at one 
time being drawn annually. Probably its use was overdone in 
many places, for the idea that it was valueless was common in 
various districts a few years ago. During the last 20 years, how¬ 
ever. it has been applied in increasing quantities and it has now 
entered into strong competition with burnt lime and ground 
limestone, proving in many localities to he the cheapest form 
of lime available to the farmer. 

Application. —It is applied to the land in various ways, but, 
probably, most frequently as part of a compost or “ mixed 
dressing.” In the Penzance district the variety known as “ lug 
sand ” found at one part of the beach is carted to the farm and 
mixed with refuse from the broccoli crop, sea-weed, and farm¬ 
yard manure, the whole being allowed to rot down for a month 
or two, after which it is turned or dug over so as to mix the 
ingredients and then ploughed in for the potato crop. A some¬ 
what similar plan is followed in other parts. Frequently the soil 
at the foot of the hedges (the so-called ditches') was at one time 
ploughed for three or four furrows wide and carted to some con¬ 
venient spot in the field where it was mixed with sea-sand and 
dung. After being allowed to rest for a time it was dug over 
and mixed and then carted over the field. This plan was often 
adopted on temporary pastures before the cost of the labour in¬ 
volved made it more or less prohibitive. In other cases the 
sand is carted to the field and spread with long handled shovels 
from the cart as a dressing for grass. It is frequently used as 
litter either alone or in combination with straw (often from a 
mistaken idea of its value as an absorbent) and in this way finds 
its way to the manure heap and eventually to the soil. 

The amount applied per acre varies widely, being larger near 
the coast. The average is from 4 to 6 tons per acre, but dressings 
of twice these weights are common. 
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Composition and Effects, —Its chemical effects on the soil 
would appear to be confined entirely to the action of the car¬ 
bonate of lime which it contains in the form of powdered shell, 
for no other substance of agricultural importance can be found in 
appreciable quantity. It has been suggested that its value is 
due partially to the sodium chloride which it has retained from 
the sea water, but only the faintest traces of this substance can 
be found in sand taken direct from the beach, while in the 
bank or dune samples there would be even less. 

In a series of carefully conducted tests carried out by one of 
the writers the following results were obtained :— 




Percentage of 

Anoont of salt 

Situation, 


sodium chloride 

in a ton of 



in sand. 

sand as carted. 

Penzance lug sand 

(wet) 

0-78 

171 lb. 

Forthtowan beach (damp) 

019 

4i lb. 

GwUhian Bank 

(dry) 

0*003 

1 cz. 

Bade Bank 

(dry) 

0008 

2| 07. 

Earlyn Bank 

(«>')•) 

0-002 

3 07 . 


Neither phosphates nor salts of potash or magnesia are present, 
none of those forming part of the material of the rocks and cliffs 
of this coast in determinable quantities. Samples of sand from 
most of the beaches around the coast have been tested by one 
of the writers and the proportion of carbonate of lime and the 
mechanical composition determined. 

The table on p. 594 gives the percentage of carbonate of lime, 
its equivalent as lime (CaOh the amount of lime (CaO) in a ton 
of sand and the mechanical composition of samples around the 
coast of Cornwall from Rude to Plymouth. 

This table shows that percentage of lime and mechanical com¬ 
position have little connection or bearing on one another. One 
frequently hears it suggested that the fine sand is superior to the 
coarser in lime content; that blown sand is finer and therefore 
superior; that beach sand is better than bank, etc., but the table 
does not definitely bear out any of these contentions. 

The cost to the farmer of the lime in the sand will depend 
almost solely upon the distance he has to cart it, the charge 
made for the sand when taken from the bank being merely a 
nominal one, while it may in most cases be taken from the beach 
free of cost. At the present time burnt lime is 48s. per ton at 
Truro delivered at the Railway Station, while ground limestone 
is 88s. per ton at the same place. As one ton of burnt lime is 
equal to 1J tons of ground limestone from the same quarry it is 
very evident that burnt time is much the cheaper of the two. 

B 
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Shell-sand from Perranporth is being delivered on farms near 
Trnro (a distance of 9 miles) at 6s. per ton, and as it contains 
nearly 6 cwt. of lime (CaO) to the ton of sand it makes the cost 
of the lime about £1 per ton on the farm. Sand from Padstow 
is being sent inland by rail and delivered at the railway stations 
at the following prices per ton:—Bodmin 9s. 8d., Otterham 
8s. 6d., Launceston 10s., Camelford 8s. 2d., Liskeard 9s. 8d. 
This sand contains not less than 8 cwt. of lime per ton, so that 
the cost of the lime in it is not more than 25s. per ton at points 
so far distant from the source as Launceston and Liskeard. 
Ground limestone at these two places is at present somewhere 
about 85s. per ton and as this contains not more than 11 cwt. 
of lime (CaO) per ton of limestone the lime in it must be some¬ 
thing like 68s. per ton. This certainly compares very unfavour¬ 
ably with the cost of the lime in the sea-sand, so that Cornish 
farmers would be well advised to ascertain the respective charges 
on the various forms of lime available—burnt lime, ground lime¬ 
stone and sea-sand. Taking a few of the most important centres 
in the county the prices may be compared as follows:— 



Per ton of Material. 

Per ton of Lime (CaO) in 


Burnt 

Ground 

Sea-sand, 

Burnt 

Lime. 




Lime, 

Limestone, 

cr, -75 7 

Limestone. 

Sea-sand. 


V)5 7 pure. 

05 w / 0 pure. 

Caro,. 



Penzance 

45/- 

40/- 

•V- 

47/4 

75/2 

12/- 

Truro 

43/- 

38/- 

•/- 

«/» 

71/5 

20/- 

Liskeard 

40/- 

35/- 

9/8 

42/- 

65/P 

23/6 

Launceston 

40/- 

M/- 

10/- 

42/1 

65/9 

24/3 


The excessive cost of the limestone is largely due to the fact 
that, unlike burnt lime, its railway freight does not come under 
the agricultural rate. Thus, while burnt lime at the kiln, 
Newton Abbot, is 80s. per ton, ground limestone is only about 
17s. 6d. per ton, yet at Penzance, Truro, etc., the difference in 
price is only 5s. per ton. 

This leads naturally to the question of the comparative 
manurial values of the three substances. In the first, burnt 
lime, we have the lime in what is considered its most active form, 
the oxide, while in the other two the lime is present as a car¬ 
bonate. As far as the mechanical condition is concerned the 
ground limestone is much finer than the sea-sand and it would 
therefore be considered quicker in action and. possibly, of slightly 
greater value. Beyond this there seems to be no advantage in 
lime or limestone over sea-sand. 

Action on Various Crops.— A good deal of information is 
available as to the action of sea-sand on various crops. Experi¬ 
ments have recently been carried out by the Cornwall County 

b 2 
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Council to ascertain its effoct on temporary pastures and its value 
when compared with burnt lime and ground limestone. On ono 
farm the three forms of lime were applied in December, 1920, 
to old grass land, the pasture being thin and poor—little more 
than Yorkshire Fog and Crested Dogstail with diminutive legu¬ 
minous plants. Phosphates, potash and sulphate of ammonia 
were sown across the limed plots. Within a year a very great 
improvement was noticed on all the plots, but of the three which 
had received some form of lime that to which sea-sand had been 
applied seemed in most respects the best and this superiority 
is still being maintained. 

On another farm, at Koehe, a field of 8 acres received a rather 
heavy application of superphosphate, bone meal and basic slag, 
for rape in 1920. Dredge corn (a mixture of oats and barley) 
was next taken and grass and clover seeds sown with the com. 
Neither artificial manure nor dung was used for this crop but 
on three plots, each one acre in area, some form of lime was 
applied, viz., No. 1, 4 tons of sea-sand; No. 2, 2 tons of ground 
limestone; No. 3, half a ton of ground lime. Six months after, 
when the first inspection was made, the “ seeds ” over the 
whole field were Very thin and there was still a good deal of 
spurrey, sheep's sorrel, silverleaf and selfheal, but these weeds 
were less conspicuous on the ground lime and the limestone 
plots than on the sea-sand plot. The unlimed part of the field 
showed a much larger proportion still of weeds, silverleaf being 
particularly abundant. Twelve months after (June, 1922), a 
most remarkable improvement was seen. On each of the three 
pdots to which lime had been applied there was a very dense 
growth of clovers (red, alsiko, and white) and grasses, the former 
being then fully a foot high. The whole was so dense that it 
was only by separating it and thus getting to the bottom that 
any w r eeds could be found and they were then seen to be diminu¬ 
tive and weak. On that part which had received no lime there 
was an abundance of sheep’s sorrel—the most conspicuous weed 
—silverleaf, and spurrey, with a very thin covering of grass and 
clovers, the latter evidently badly nourished. 

The differences in the appearance of the two portions of the 
field were very striking, and could be plainly seen at a distance 
of two miles! Of the three limed plots the herbage of that which 
had received sea-sand was quite equal in every way (in some* 
respects rather superior) to that of the other two. 

The coBt of the lime applied was as follows;— 

No. 1. Four tons of sea-sand at 8/- as £1 12 0 

No. 2. Two tons of ground limestone at 85/- ... » £8 10 0 

No. 3. Half a ton of ground lime at 66/-,..' ... = £i jg o 
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These prices include in the case of the sea-sand carriage to the 
farm-yard, but with the lime and limestone, carriage to the 
nearest railway station. Although the cost of the Bea-sand and 
that of the ground lime are almost identical it must be remem¬ 
bered that equivalent amounts were not used and that the effect 
of 4 tons of sea-sand may reasonably be expected to outlast that 
of 10 cwt. of ground lime: in fact appearances Beem to indicate 
already that this is so. 

Farmers' Opinions. —The testimony of farmers in all parts 
of the county as to the value of sea-sand is available and the 
opinions of a few may be given. A dairy farmer near St. Ives, 
writing on 17th June of this year, says, “ We have 8^ acres of 
hay (‘ seeds ’) of which wo manured 3 acres with cwt. of 
superphosphate mixed with an equal quantity of sea-sand and 
we have the finest crop I have seen in this district. The \ acre 
left had better treatment previously, but one could tell to a foot 
where the mixture of sand and superphosphate went.” A farmer 
with a good soil noar Rt. Columb writes: ‘‘ Sea-sand is being 
used more freely now than 20 years ago. It is applied at the 
rate of 4 to 10 tons per acre with artificial manures for turnips 
and wheat. On land which has been ‘ sanded ’ there is usually 
a better growth of clover, and cattle graze more closely. I 
applied eight loads per acre on permanent pasture in December, 
1920, on a portion of a field. There was no appreciable differ¬ 
ence in 1921 but in 1922 cattle showed a preference for the 
sanded portion and are grazing it more closely. The cost is from 
4s. to 5s. per cart-load here, brought by traction engine with 
two trucks carrying about 16 tons.” 

Farmers who are living near the coast are generally alive to 
the value of sea-sand. Some, indeed, have used it to excess, 
but thoee who live 8 or 10 miles or more from the sea. con¬ 
sider the cost of the labour entailed in carting prohibitive. The 
latter should remember that the greater the distance the more 
valuable, generally speaking, this material is, as the land has 
already received sea-sand in inverse proportion to the miles to be 
carried. 

Most farmers have observed the injurious effect of sea-sand 
on the oat crop, especially on granite soils, and several state 
that when “ dredge com ” is sown after an application of sea- 
sand the resulting crop is mainly barley and on the spots where 
the heaps of sand stood there is frequently no oats at all. This 
result is doubtless due to the effect of the lime in the sea-sand, 
for similar effects are seen after the use of burnt lime, although 
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the majority of farmers believe the sea-sand is more injurious 
than other forms of lime and the ill effects more lasting. If 
this is so it is probably because of the large quantities of sea- 
sand applied. 

Mr. Roberts of Ruthern, Wadebridge, sends the following 
statement with regard to the action of sea-sand on oats, barley 
and clovers:— 

Effect of Sea-Sand. 


Field of 14 acres reclaimed from heather, etc. 

2 acres. | 5 acres. | 7 acres. 

7 2 acres broken 1914 from heath. 


Broken in 1908 prom heath, 
etc. 

1015. Oats. 

1910. Oats. 

1917. Oats. 

1918. Oats. 


1919. Turnips, with 5 ions 

sea-sand per acre. 

1920. White Oat?. 

1921. Oats and Barley, with 

“ seeds.’ 

No oats. Good barley 
and clover. 


1915. Oats, good crop. 

1916. Oats, heavy crop. 

1917. Oats, heavy crop. 

1918. Potatoes, fair crop. 

No sea-sand ap¬ 
plied. 

1919. Oats, fair crop. 

1920. Oats, good crop. 

1921. Oats and Bailey, 

with grass and 
clover seeds. 

No barley or clover 
grew. A fair crop 
of oats. 


1915. Oats, good crop. 
1916 Oats, heavy crop. 

1917. Oats, heavy crop. 

1918. Rape, 5 tons sea- 

sand per acre. 
Good crop. 

1919. Oats, fair crop. 

1920. Oats, good crop. 

1921. Oats and Barley, 

with grass and 
clover seeds. 

A fail crop of barley 
and oats wit h good 
clover. 


“ On the 2-acre piece and the 7-acre piece there is now plenty 
of clover; on the middle piece (5 acres, no sea-sand) there is 
absolutely no clover although the mixture of seeds was the same 
as on the other parts and was drilled across the whole 14 acres.” 

Although lime has been proved to be injurious to the mangold 
crop in many places only one farmer out of several interviewed 
had observed any ill effects from the use of sea-sand. This 
farmer, a careful observer and recorder of facts, says, “ when 
heavy dressings are applied oats fail and mangolds go off yellow 
with little leaf. Personally I think this might be counteracted 
by ploughing deeper and applying some clay and potash. 
Although the oat crop fails the sea-sand is of great value to the 
grass, and seeing that dairying is the chief asset the failure of 
the oat crop once in 10 or 20 years ought not to weigh very much 
against it.” One farmer states that he gets a fine sample of 
oats from the use of sea-sand. 

Nearly everyone has something to say concerning the favour¬ 
able action of sea-sand on the clovers. Thus one farmer living 
near Truro says: “I have a field of 8 acres which was sanded 
7 years ago, except a small part. The sanded part is now a 
mass of red clover, the remainder nothing but ryegrass and 
sorrel.” As the red and alsike clovers usually die out in the 
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second or third year of the life of the pasture a more frequent use 
of sea-sand (or ether form of lime) is desirable. In one district 
(Roche) where the results of applying sea-sand to a temporary 
pasture have bc-en particularly striking, there has been a very 
great increase in the amount carted during the past season. 

Of the mechanical effect of the sea-sand one need say but 
little, as the majority of the soils on the north side of the county 
watershed are on the light side and consequently the texture is 
not improved by the addition of such coarse material. In connec¬ 
tion with this one must remember the heavy rainfall of the 
county, averaging not less than 40 in. 

The importance of sea-sand to the Cornish farmer lies in the 
fact that the county is destitute of limestone except for one or 
two very small patches—remnants perhaps of the bed of White 
Chalk which probably covered a large part of the county at one 
time. The soils of the county are generally acid, being very 
deficient in carbonate of lime, and the whole of the burnt lime 
and limestone used on the land has to be brought by rail from 
South Devon or Somerset. The cost of the burning and subse¬ 
quent carriage makes it very expensive, and thus enhances the 
value of the sea-sand. 

Immense quantities of blown sand are found on many parts 
of the coast-line of England, as North Devon, Pembroke, 
Glamorgan, Anglesey. Lancashire. Lincolnshire. Norfolk. Suf¬ 
folk, etc., and it would, at least, be interesting to compare the 
composition of some of these with that of the North coast of 
Cornwall and to ascertain what use. if any, is being made of the 
Rand agriculturally. Such an exchange of ideas and facts could 
not but be beneficial to all concerned. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS WITH ROCK 
PHOSPHATES AND BASIC SLAGS, 

II.—EFFECT ON THE QUALITY OP HAY AND PASTURE. 

G. S. Robertson, D.Sc., F.I.C. 

For the first part of this article sec the Journal for 

September , v. 519. 

The most important indirect effect of the application of basic 
slag to pasture is the great improvement which is brought about 
in the quality of the hay crop and the feeding value of the 
pasture. In other words one ton of hay from a slagged plot has 
a higher feeding value than one ton of hay from an untreated 
plot, and the feeding value of the herbage on a slagged pasture 
plot has a considerably higher value than the same weight from 
a corresponding untreated plot. The Cockle Park experiments 
have put the increased feeding value in the case of hay from 
the basic slag plot at 18 b per ton—a figure based on actual 
feeding trials and on pre-war values. 

It is of considerable importance, therefore, when considering 
the value of the various substitutes for the rapidly disappearing 
high grade slag to which the Cockle Park results apply, to take 
into consideration their effect upon the quality of the hay crop 
and the pasture herbage. In other words, is the increased crop 
produced from rock phosphates and the new types of slag accom¬ 
panied by a corresponding improvement in the quality and 
feeding value? 

With this object in view samples of hay were taken for two 
seasons at each of the Essex Experimental Stations and a 
botanical analysis of the crop made. The results from two of 
the experimental centres which are typical of the results obtained 
at the other centres are dealt with below. 

Martins Hearns. —During the two seasons (1917 and 1918) 
following the application of the various phosphates the growth 
of red and white clover rapidly spread over the treated plots until 
in 1918 it was to the eye the dominant constituent of the herbage. 
As far as the eye could judge the advantage in this respect was 
with the high soluble slag in 1917 and with the rock phosphates, 
and particularly Gafsa rock phosphate, during the 1918 season 
(see Fig. 8). During the dry season of 1919 the clover on the 
phosphate plots as well as on the untreated failed to make an 
appearance. The phosphate plots were nevertheless always dis- 
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tinguishable from the untreated by their brighter and healthier 
colour and by the double crop of hay which they carried. Samples 
of hay were collected from each plot, and the results are set 
out in Table 1 and illustrated Pig. 6. 

Table 1.—Botanical Composition of the Hay by Weight 
at Martins Hearne Farm. 

Soil: Boulder Clay. Manures sown: 28th February, 1917. 

Sample taken: 9th July, 1919. 


— 

Plot 1. 
Open 
Hearth 
(Fluor¬ 
spar) 
Basic 
Slag. 

Plot 2. 
Open 
Hearth 
High 
Sol, 
Basic 
Slag. 

Plot 3. 

No 

Manure. 

Plot 4. 

1 

Oafsa 

Book 

Phos¬ 

phate. 

Plot 5. 

Egyptian 

Rock 

Phos¬ 

phate. 

Plot 6. 

Algerian 

Rock 

Phos¬ 

phate. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per ceil' 

percent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Clovers. 

trace 

trace 

1 race 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Grasses. 

85*2 

88*1 

58*5 

82 6 

96*7 

95*8 

Weeds . 

11*8 

11*9 

41*5 

1T4 

3*3 

4 2 

Composition of 

the Grasses uy Weight. 


Lolium pcrovme 

9-0 

22 0 

r>*8 

26*9 

19 8 

170 

1 ’hleum pratense 

0 0 

«*7 

2*8 

4*r» 

f>*7 

1 *J 

Oynosurus crystatus ... 

20 0 

14-7 

10*8 

2.V2 

28*7 

10*0 

Poa triviali.s 

i*» 

12*0 

0 6 

10*9 

73 

9*5 

A vena flaveseons 

1*3 

14 

0*6 

1*0 

1*3 

0*6 

Festuea ovina. 


0*9 



— 

— 

lloleus larmtus. 

32 5 

29*7 

44*3 

18*0 

17*0 

29*0 

Agrowtis alba . 

0*7 

2 (5 

6*8 

4*5 

4*8 

11 2 

Anthoxanthum odoratum 

27*7 

9*0 

27*3 

9*0 

15*4 

20*2 


IOU'0 

... 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

Superior grasses 

39*1 

58*7 

21*6 

68 *r> 

C2 8 

39*6 

Inferior grasses. 

60*9 

41*3 

78*4 

31*5 

37*2 

60*4 


It is evident from the results that the action of the various 
phosphates has not been confined to the clover. They have had 
a very marked effect on the development of the grasses. The 
extent of the action is best shown by grouping the grasses into 
good or superior grasses and bad or inferior grasses, including 
in the latter category Yorkshire Fog (Hokus lanatas), Bent Grass 
(Agrosiis alba) and Sweet Vernal Grass (Anthoxanthun odora - 
tum \. It will be seen from Table 1 and Fig. 6 that the High 
Soluble Slag, Oafsa rock phosphate, and Egyptian phosphate 
have given precisely similar results. Algerian phosphate does 
not seem to have been quite so good as the others, whilst the 
open hearth low soluble fluorspar slag, although it has produced 
a marked improvement, is nevertheless not so effective as the 
other phosphates. 








Fig. 7.—Percentage of Ground Space occupied by the Vegetation at Horndon, 
August, 3 919. 

1 . Florida pebble phosphate. 5. Open hearth (high soluble) basic 
slag. 6. Untreated. 8. Gafsa phosphate. 12. Egyptian phosphate. 

13. Superphosphate, heavy dressing. 14. Superphosphate, light 
dressing. 15. Superphospate and lime. 16. Untreated. 17. Open 
hearth (high soluble) basic slag. 18. Open hearth (fluorspar) 
basic slag. 0. Lime. 

During the more favourable season of 1920 clover again made 
good growth on the phosphate plots and bulked largely in the 
hay crop. There was quite as much present on the rock phos¬ 
phate plots as on the high soluble slag plot. Only a partial 
analysis of the hay from three of the plots was made. The 
figures are given in Table 2. 
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Table 2.—Botanical Composition of the TIay by Weight 
at Martins IIearne. 

Sample taken: 9th August, 1920. 



Plot 2. 

Plot 3. 

Plot 4. 


Basic Slag, 

Untreated. 

Gafsa Rock 


High 

Soluble. 

Phosphate. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Clover 

27-5 

11*2 

35*0 

Grasses 

63*0 

58*5 

54*2 

Weeds 

9*5 

80 8 

10*8 


Horndon. —Samples of hay from the plots at this centre 
were taken in 1920 and a partial analysis was made. 

It was quite evident from the figures that the various basic 
slags and rock phosphates bring about the same type of im¬ 
provement, and there is nothing to choose between them in 
their effectiveness in this respect. It is thus reasonable to 
assume that the quality or feeding value of the hay produced 
from each must be similar. 

Effect of Various Phosphates on the Pasture Herbage.— 

It is not possible at Horndon to cut the plots for hay in suc¬ 
cessive years. It is essential to alternate with grazing in order 
to establish a close bottom which will in the succeeding year, 
when the meadow is reserved for hay, protect the surface 
from the direct rays of the sun, keep the soil cool and thereby 
retain moisture and so enable the crop to grow. During 1919 
the plots at Horndon were grazed by cattle and sheep. The 
contrast between the various plots was so striking that at the 
suggestion of Sir John Russell an endeavour was made to deter¬ 
mine the percentage of the ground space occupied by the various 
species. In making the determination the method recom¬ 
mended by Armstrong* was followed. The results are set 
out in Table 8 and illustrated in Fig. 7. 

Four interesting points emerge from the results:— 

(1) The various basic phosphates, whether rock phosphates, 
high or low soluble slags, or basic superphosphate (superphos¬ 
phate and lime), bring about exactly the same type of improve¬ 
ment in the pasture and they are equally effective in this 
respect. 

(2) It is quite evident, if the results in Table 8 are compared 
with the weights of hay in the same plots in the succeeding 
year, that it is impossible to judge of the relative value of the 
various phosphates as regards yields of hay by an inspection of 

* Journal of Agricultural Science , Vol. II, p. 283. 
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the pasture. A very effective illustration of this point is given 
by a comparison of Plots 17 and 18. As far as quality goes 
they are identical and examined in the grazed condition there 
is little to choose between them. When, however, the plots 
were reserved for hay and the crop weighed, Plot 17 produced 
a crop of 28.8 cwt. per acre and Plot 18, 16.8 ewt. 

(8) The reason for the less satisfactory results from super¬ 
phosphate on pastures where the chalk reserve is low or absent 
is apparent. Superphosphate alone (Plot 18) does not stimulate 
the growth of clovers to the same extent as the basic phos¬ 
phates—it tells mostly on the grasses. Where lime is present 
or is added as on Plot 15, producing a “ basic superphosphate,** 
the clover is stimulated to an even greater extent than on the 
other basic phosphate plots. 

(4) Lime alone is ineffective on this type of soil. The 
improvement in the quality of the crop is small and there 
is no increase in the crop yield. 

Pig. 8, 9, and 10 which show turfs from the high soluble 
slag plot, the untreated, and the Gafsa phosphate plot, give 
some idea of the contrast which met the eye when walking 
over the plots. 

Table 8 —Percentage of Ground Space Occupied by the 
Vegetation on the Plots at Hornpon. 


Manures sown: 28th February, 1918; Analysis made: 
August, 1919. 


Plot 

M ati lira 

(Dressing 200 lb. Phosphoric Acid 
j)cr a^re) 

Clover 

Grass 

Weeds 

Bare 

Space 



1 >0 r cent. 

per cent. 

percent. 

percent. 

C 

Lime alone . 

15] 

34-6 

30 0 

203 

1 

Florida pebble phosphate . 

46 0 

30-6 

18 3 

101 

3 

Algerian ,, „ . 

47*4 

30'1 

7*4 

15*1 

5 

Open Hearth high sol. basic slag 

44-1 

28*6 

137 

13*6 

o 

Untreated 

4*2 

14*8 

31*0 

60 0 

8 

Gafsa phosphate . 

41-3 

32*3 

57 6 

8*8 

9 

Tunisian phosphate . 

38'5 

36*0 

21*0 

8 6 

12 

Egyptian phosphate . 

o5’5 

41*0 

10*7 

2*8 

18 

Superphosphate (2001b. P a 0 5 per acre) 

23 0 

57*3 

0*7 

181 

14 

Superphosphate ( 50 „ „ ., ) 

18-8 

25*3 

188 

37*1 

15 

Super phosphate plus 1 ton (as for 13) 
of lime per acre 

60*0 

3*2*7 

1*4 : 

69 

16 

Untreated . 

04 

19*1 

26*0 

45*5 

17 

Open Hearth high sol. basic slag 

1 





(same as for Plot 6) . 

! 462 

47*2 

W 

P-8 

18 

Open Hearth (Fluorspar) basic slag 




m 


(low soluble) . 

43*8 

31*8 

133 

18*0 

H 

Cleveland phosphate. 

431 

33'3 

56 



Conclusions.— Rock phosphates produce exactly the same 
type of improvement in the quality of the hay crop and the 







FiG. 9.—Turf from untreated Plot at Horndon, August, 1919, 

















1* Kr. I. Standard Chip Buckets, sizes 3 and 4. Nos. 4 to 19 inclusive in order of capacity 
reading from left to right and downwards 
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pasture as the most soluble types of open hearth basic slag, 
and they are quite as effective in this respect. 

The open hearth low-soluble fluorspar slags are not so con¬ 
sistent in their behaviour. The evidence suggests that the 
less soluble types do not improve the hay crop to the same 
extent as the high-soluble slags. 

The action of phosphates on grass land is not confined to 
developing the clovers. They have a very decided effect in 
improving the quality of the grasses. The evidence available 
does not agree with Middleton’s suggestion* that the improve¬ 
ment of the grasses is duo to the collection of nitrogen by 
the clover plant. It is more likely to be due to the grasses 
benefiting by the direct fertilising effect of the phosphates 
or to the phosphates having some action on the production 
of nitrates in the soil, or to the operation of both these causes. 


STANDARDISATION OF CHIP 
BASKETS. 

J. Stoddart, 

Mini at rtf of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

One of the most striking features observed when visiting 
the chief distributing markets this summer was the hetero¬ 
geneous collection of packages and baskets used in marketing 
the soft fruit crop. In no other industry is there shown 
such a complete disregard of the ossential needs of stan¬ 
dardisation as affecting economic distribution. As might 
be expected, enquiry amongst producers and distributors con¬ 
cerning this condition reveals an extraordinary lack of unani¬ 
mity of opinion except that some kind of reform is needed. 
The position in regard to non-returnables, particularly the 
baskets used for strawberries and popularly known as “ chips " 
is most noticeable, possibly because, at first sight, they appear 
to be easily amenable to standardisation. 

In spite of the general desire for reform a state of inaction 
persisted, possibly because those concerned were waiting for 
someone to give a lead. The Ministry of Agriculture arranged 
in 1920 for a full investigation into the need for and the means 
whereby fruit packages could be standardised, and the result 
of this investigation clearly showed that distribution of fruit 

* Journal of Agricultural Science , Vol. I, p, 131. 
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would be facilitated and possibly cheapened if the use of pack¬ 
ages were limited to those which had been standardised. Soon 
after an agreement was reached as to the standardisation of 
the apple box, and a public Conference was called at the 
Imperial Fruit Show of 1921 to consider the possible standardi¬ 
sation of other packages. At the Conference it was generally 
agreed that standardisation was necessary, but that more in¬ 
vestigation was necessary before the actual details could be 
settled. Daring the early part of the present season, therefore, 
a further investigation was made to obtain sufficient data to 
permit of the settlement of definite standards. The collection 
of these data was done by the writer and the following gives 
a brief outline of the investigation. 

To ascertain the exact position, specimens of chips at present 
in use were obtained and a determination made of their 
capacity, with the results shown in the following table:— 


Cu 

>ic capacity, 


Cubic capacity, 

Sample in 

nchea, level 

Sample 

in inches, level 

Number. w 

th top of* 

Number. 

'with top of 


basket, 


basket. 

Makers, No. 2 She 


Makers, No. 4 Size 


1 . 

130 

13 

... 211 

2 . 

132 

14 

... 227 

3 . 

144 

15 

... 237 

No. 3 She 


1(1 

... 239 

4 . 

160 

17 

... 244 

5 . 

175 

18 

... 245 

(5 . 

181 

19 ... 

... 245 

7 . 

185 

No. 0 Size 


8 . 

189 

20 

... 343 

9 . 

193 

21 

... 365 

10 . 

203 

22 

... 385 

11 . 

215 



12 . 

215 




The capacity was ascertained by filling each chip with haricot 
beans, the true cubic capacity of which was then determined 
by weight (allowing that 1 oz. beans had a capacity of 
2.08 cu. in.). In every instance the beans were shaken down 
to secure consistent settlement and means were provided to 
prevent distortion of the package from the normal. By this 
method the capacity can be obtained with a margin of error 
probably not exceeding more than 2 per cent. The illustration 
shows the chips of sizes 8 and 4 that were tested. 

The measurement of baskets with fruit would have been 
more difficult, for the weight capacity of any one basket of 
soft fruit, and particularly strawberries, varies with the season, 
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the variety grown, and size of berry. In the present investiga¬ 
tion attention was mainly directed towards ascertaining the 
necessary cubic capacity of a basket for packing 8 lb., 4 lb., 
and 6 lb. of the more common varieties of strawberries, and 
the actual space occupied by, say, 1 lb. of strawberries. For 
these investigations the sample baskets Nos. 4 to 22 were used 
and filled with fresh berries of the Royal Sovereign strawberry 
picked in the middle of the season. As a result of many tests 
it would appear that 1 lb. of strawberries actually occupied 
a space of some 58 cu. in. 

As strawberries, however, vary considerably in size and must 
not be pressed in the basket, it is obviously impossible always 
to pack the same weight in a constant capacity or to allow 
only 58 cu. in. for each lb.; furthermore, it is necessary to 
leave space so that fruit will travel with less risk of injury. 
The package then requires to be J in. in height over and above 
the capacity actually occupied by the fruit. A short review 
of the table would show that samples No. 1, 2 and 8 are made 
to carry 2 lb. of strawberries, though No. 8 is unnecessarily 
large. The 2 lb. chip, however, is not favoured by railway 
companies on account of its small size. The experience of 
many growers and distributors shows that there is a real need 
for a package holding small quantities of strawberries suitable 
for sale intact by retail and that berries so packed realise higher 
prices than when packed 8 lb. or 4 lb., in support of which 
one might refer to the development in the Tamar Valiev of 
the non-returnable crates holding 54 punnets, each containing 
| lb. fruit; and of the chip containers holding eight 1 lb. 
punnets in use in the Swanwick area. 

The nine samples numbered 4 to 12 and sent out by the 
makers for packing 8 lb. of strawberries have capacities varying 
between 160 and 215 cu. in., the difference between the largest 
and smallest being 55 cu. in. The basket No. 4 cannot possibly 
hold 8 lb. of freshly picked strawberries. No. 5 is too small for 
8 lb. of large but might take 8 lb. of small berries. No. 6 
carries 8 lb. if the centre is raised to the level of the top but 
would be too small for 8 lb. lighter weight berries than Royal 
Sovereign. No. 7 has a slightly larger margin, which is further 
increased in Nos. 8 and 9. No. 10 is of sufficient capacity to 
hold 8 lb. of almost any variety of berry well below the level 
of the top. Nos. 11 and 12 are unnecessarily large. The 
figures would indicate that a working standard for strawberries 
can be fixed between 190 cu. in. and 200 cu. in. 
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At times these baskets are used for packing gooseberries, 
currants and cherries, when a capacity of 200 cu. in. is required 
to pack 4 lb. of fruit packed level with the top; so that if 
the standard chip is to carry 4 lb. of these fruit 200 cu. in. 
should be adopted. For general use, however, it would be 
more economical to pack strawberries in a basket allowing 
190 cu. in. for the 8 lb. chip. 

The seven baskets numbered 18 to 19, have capacities vary¬ 
ing from 211 cu. in. to 245 cu. in. No. 18 is too small and 
has in fact a less capacity than the largest of the No. 8 size. 
No. 14 is a little too small; Nos. 15 and 16 are correct for the 
bulk of the crop; and Nos. 17, 18 and 19 have an ample 
margin for all except the lightest weight berries. Generally, 
however, a capacity of 245-250 cu. in. would be sufficient to 
allow for the 4 lb. chip and a basket of this size would also 
carry 5 lb. of gooseberries, currants or cherries. 

Apart from the capacity the variation of dimensions is a 
matter calling for consideration. For economic stacking and 
transport the ideal chip is one in which the length is approxi¬ 
mately twice the width with a depth slightly less than the 
bottom width. The adoption of uniform dimensions based on 
the proportions given would benefit all concerned in transit and 
distribution. The following tentative dimensions are offered 
for consideration:— 

No. 3 size, inside measure— 

Top 11} in. x 5} in. ) Sg in. deep for 190 cu. in. 

Bottom 10 in. x 4} in. ) 8}. ,, „ „ 200 ,, 

No. 4 size, inside measure— 

Top 12 in. x 6 in. ) 3| in. deep for 240 cu. in. 

Bottom lOfin. x 5 in. } 4 „ ,, „ 250 ,, 

Strength is not less important than capacity and dimensions, 
and it is to be regretted that many of the chips at present in 
use are too flimsy to afford adequate protection to the contents. 
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FARM INSTITUTES. 

PART III. 

This article concludes the summary of the training pro¬ 
vided at the Farm Institutes which have been established in 
this country. The two previous articleSj dealing with eight 
of the Institutes , appeared in the August and September 
issues of the Journal. The account below refers to the 
Institutes established in Hertfordshire , Staffordshire , Mon¬ 
mouthshire and Carnarvonshire . 

HERTFORDSHIRE AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE.— 

The Oaklands Park Estate of 885 acres, comprising a mansion 
house, offices, gardens and grounds, and the home farm, was 
acquired by the Hertfordshire County Council in 1919 for the 
purposes of a residential Farm Institute. The Institute is 
situated 2 miles from St. Albans, is fitted up with a recreation 
room, laboratory, lecture room, library and museum, and has 
accommodation for 80 resident students (20 male and 10 female). 
Mr. J. B. Hunter-Smith, B.Sc., is Principal of the Institute and 
Agricultural Organiser for the County. 

Instruction is provided for pupils of both sexes in the science 
and practice of agriculture, dairying and horticulture. The 
instruction aims at showing students how to make a living out 
of farming. Residential students are required under proper 
supervision to take part in all seasonal work on the farm, with 
the stock, or in the dairy or gardens. Trials are conducted with 
different crops, manures and methods of cultivation, and an 
endeavour is made to test different systems of farming. Experi¬ 
ments and demonstrations on economic lines are also arranged 
at various centres in the county. Detailed records are kept of 
the production and cost of crops, meat, milk, etc., the results 
and statistics being published. 

Lectures and short courses of instruction for farmers and 
farmers' sons are held at the Institute and at suitable centres in 
the county. These are supplemented by demonstrations and 
advisory visits. 

The Farm. —The farm consists of about 800 acres of typical 
Hertfordshire land, of which 160 acres are arable, 100 acres 
grass, and the rest woodlands and gardens. A herd of 20 Dairy 
Shorthorns is maintained and the live stock also includes two 
breeds of pedigree pigs and ewes for crossing for early lamb 
production. A special feature will be made of baby beef pro¬ 
duction. The farm equipment includes a silo. 


o 
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A large reconstructed building provides ideal accommodation 
for all dairy work. Special attention will be given to clean milk 
production (including bottling and marketing) and soft cheese¬ 
making. An area of nearly 4 acres is available for a horticultural 
department, and the gardens, to which an apiary is attached, 
comprise 1J acres. They provide scope for practical instruction 
in market gardening, fruit culture, tomato growing, and flori¬ 
culture, and will be mn on commercial lines. In the spring of 
this year a poultry depai-tment was started, and this is now being 
extended. 

Courses of Instruction .—The main agricultural course is 
arranged in three 12-week terms covering a complete farming 
year, from October to August, and students are recommended to 
attend for the whole year in order to become conversant with 
the different aspects of farming practice. This course is designed 
for young men who intend to become farmers, bailiffs, or estate 
agents, and has for its aim the training of the eye and hand along 
with the intelligence. 

A one-year course in dairying is run concurrently with the 
foregoing for students wishing to fake the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association’s certificates in butter and cheese-making. This 
course also fulfils the regulations as to practical experience 
required as a preliminary for the examinations for the National 
Diploma in dairying. 

There are also short courses in agriculture, dairying, horticul¬ 
ture, poultry-keeping, and bee-keeping. The 4-weeks course in 
agriculture is for non-residential students, and is limited to young 
men of 17 years or over who have had at least one year’s 
farming experience. Lectures are given daily during 8 weeks 
in the winter, and one week in the summer is devoted to farm 
demonstrations and visits to prominent farms and experiment 
stations in the neighbourhood. 

Entrance scholarships are awarded annually as the result of 
examination; one agricultural scholarship will be awarded to a 
student intending to continue his studies at an Agricultural 
College, and one enabling the holder to take a degree course in 
agriculture at Cambridge University. Certificates are awarded 
to all students whi reach a satisfactory standard in the 
examination held at the end of the third term. 

Experiment and Research .—The Institute maintains direct 
touch with the farmer and is equipped to carry out investigatiom 
of practical and commercial value. Examples of this type of 
work at present being done are (a) an investigation into the 
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-effects over a rotation of different methods of cultivation, ( b) field 
trials of various methods of sowing cereals, (c) field trials to 
.ascertain the most profitable crops for silage, (d) feeding experi¬ 
ments with silage and roots, ( e) commercial pig feeding experi¬ 
ments, and (/) comparison of various crosses for early lamb 
production. Work of this description is undertaken because it 
is of immediate commercial value to the farmer. Every effort i • 
toeing made to extend these investigations in other useful 
directions. 

STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY FARM INSTITUTE.— 

llodbaston Estate lies (at Rodbaston, Tenkridge) in the centre 
of an important agricultural district and midway between the 
towns of Wolverhampton and Stafford. The Hall has been 
adapted for residential and instructional purposes and will 
accommodate 25 students. It is situated in beautiful grounds 
away from the main road. The Principal of the Institute and 
Agricultural Organiser for the County is Mr. J. C. Rushton. A 
drastic modification of the original buildings planned for the 
Institute was made necessary by the economic crisis that followed 
the War, and some of the buildings at Rodbaston are but make¬ 
shift in character pending an improvement in the financial 
situation. 

The Farm - -The farm is 315 acres in extent, about one-third 
being arable. The soil is chiefly of medium loam overlying the 
now red sandstone, but there are some patches of peatv and 
of sandy soils. The stock kept on the farm is essentially of a 
commercial type. A recorded herd of Dairy Shorthorn cattle is 
being built up: a first-class Dairy Rhorthoni bull is kept and the 
calves are reared. There is a small flock of sheep, and also pigs, 
comprising pure bred Large Whites and Gloucester Old Spots, 
the herd being kept largely on the open-air system. At present 
the horses are kept for ordinary farm purposes but it is intended 
to raise a registered shire stud. The farm is well equipped with 
modern machinery, a motor tractor is used for threshing and 
cultural operations, and gas and petrol engines are used to work 
the ordinary farm machinery. 

Courses of Instruction —The year’s work at the Institute is 
divided into two sessions. From October to March there is a 
•course for young men in general agriculture. The first part of 
this course deals with soils, manures and crops from the farming 
point of view. The requisite instruction in chemistry and botany 
3s provided in other sets of lectures and laboratory work. The 
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second part concerns live stock, especially the breeds and manage¬ 
ment of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, and the principles and 
practice of feeding all classes of stock. A special feature of this 
part of the course is stock judging. 

During the summer, the Institute' has been available for 
women students, 25 of whom have been in residence, taking short 
courses in dairying, poultry-keeping, horticulture, and bee¬ 
keeping. The course was extended for a further six weeks to 
enable students to obtain further instruction in cheese-making. 

Throughout all the courses a large proportion of the time is 
occupied in ordinary practical operations affecting each subject 
of instruction, and every student is expected to take part in the 
work. 

Certain scholarships and maintenance grants are offered for 
competition. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTION, 
USK. —The Monmouthshire Agricultural Institution at Usk 
was established in 1913 under a Scheme of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion under the Charitable Trusts Act, and is under the control 
of a Governing Body consisting of 18 representative Governors 
and 2 co-opted Governors, 10 of the representative Governors 
being appointed by the County Council. Up to the present the 
Institution has been independent of the Local Education 
Authority and has been maintained out of Trust funds, no grant 
being made in aid of its work either by the Ministry or the Local 
Authority. 

Mr. J. C. Newsham, F.L.S.. formerly Principal of the Hamp¬ 
shire Farm Institute, has occupied the post of Principal of the 
Institution since its establishment. 

The Farm .—The Governors were fortunate in purchasing a 
mixed farm of nearly 300 acres from the Marquis of Bute. The 
Farm is not onh geographically central in the county, but also 
affords typical examples of the farming of the district. It is 
cropped largely on intensive lines, and although the greater 
portion of the land is of a light loamy character, there are also 
heavy and medium soils which provide variety in the systems of 
cultivation. There are hill pastures, moreover, in addition to 
the meadow land along the valley of the Usk. 

New farm buildings were completed in 1917 and now embody 
the latest improvements for effecting economy in the housing 
and feeding of live stock, while suitable provision is made for 
carrying out feeding experiments. The block of buildings in¬ 
cludes a well-equipped milking shippon, covered yards, calf pen$ 
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horse stables and bams. The last named are provided with the 
necessary modern machinery for the chaffing, pulping, grinding 
and preparation of foodstuffs. The piggeries, Dutch barn, and 
implement sheds are all detached from the main block of* 
buildings, as is also the dairy. 

The live stock includes a herd of pedigree and non-pedigree 
Dairy Shorthorns, Hereford cattle for fattening, a small pure¬ 
bred flock of Oxford Down sheep, and several Shire mares for 
breeding. Of pigs, pure-bred Large Whites, Large Blacks, 
Middle Whites and Berkshires are kept, and these are largely 
used for crossing purposes. Demonstrations in the feeding of 
cattle, calf-rearing, pig-feeding and breeding are undertaken, 
while on the farm, trials of varieties of grain, root, and forage 
crops are carried out from time to time, and also manurial trials 
and the testing of new practices. 

Horticulture is a special feature of the Institution’s work, 
sixteen acres of land having been set aside for the cultivation of 
hardy fruit, vegetables and florist flowers, the ground being 
intensively cropped for commercial market-gardening on the 
most improved system. This department serves the dual purpose 
of providing instruction for students, and a demonstration centre 
for the more intensive methods of cultivation, and the testing of 
new varieties. The demand for fruit and vegetables is con¬ 
siderable throughout the large industrial areas of South Wales, 
and the establishment of this department at T T sk should do much 
to stimulate market-gardening throughout the county, as much 
of the land on the eastern side is very suitable for both fruit and 
vegetable growing. 

The Dairy is provided with the necessary appliances for dealing 
with the whole of the milk supply from the dairy herd of some 
thirty cows. Practice is given in the manufacture of the com¬ 
moner varieties of hard and soft cheeses, the management of 
milk and cream, milk testing, milk recording, elementary dairy 
chemistry, butter-making, and dairy management generally. 
The production of clean milk from the practical dairy farmer’s 
standpoint is also demonstrated. 

Poultry-keeping is practised on the semi-intensive system, 
four acres of land having been allotted to this department. It is 
well equipped with the necessary buildings, including suitable 
brooder and laying houses, and Mammoth and smaller incu¬ 
bators. The students are taught to make many of the principal 
poultry appliances themselves, this work being largely engaged 
in during the winter months. Of breeds of poultry, White 
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Wyandotte and White Leghorn are kept specially for egg. 
production, while other breeds include Ancona, Rhode Island 
Bed, Light Sussex, and Indian Game, considerable trade being, 
done both with sittings of eggs and day-old chicks. Of other 
poultry, Khaki Campbell ducks and Toulouse geese are kept at 
present. 

Courses of Instruction .—The average age of the BtudentB is 
about seventeen years, and those taking general agriculture come 
usually for one year or two years, a certificate and diploma, 
respectively, being awarded to those who pass their examina¬ 
tions satisfactorily at the end of one or two years. Shorter 
courses are also arranged, the Institution year beginning in 
October and consisting of two terms each of 22 weeks’ duration. 
Students may also specialise in any of the other departments of 
horticulture, dairying, or poultry-keeping. 

Considerable attention is given to instruction in all manual 
processes so that students may be better able to understand the 
application of science to practice with no doubts left in their 
minds as to the reason for any particular operation. It is not 
considered that very elaborate or costly class-rooms are essential, 
as there is no class-room instruction equivalent to that which can 
be given in the open fields, cowsheds, stables and workshops. 

Owing to the postponement of the erection of the residential 
portion of the Institution buildings, it became necessary to- 
acquire accommodation for students in the form of hostels. The 
boy students are housed in a commodious and pleasantly situated 
house on the banks of the Usk, within easy distance of the farm, 
while the girls c*e accommodated in the farm house, a matron 
being in charge of each hostel. 

Periodical visits are paid to the Institution by parties of 
farmers, young farmers’ clubs, and various associations of gar¬ 
deners, allotment holders and poultry keepers, and these afford’ 
opportunities for useful and practical discussions. Numerous 
technical inquiries are dealt with by the staff. Small holders, in 
particular, regard the Institution as a place to which they can 
look for assistance and advice in all matters relating to their 
work. While, however, the Institution is the centre of a great 
deal of the county’s agricultural activities, it has so far, as already 
stated, been conducted independently of the Local Education- 
Authority, which employs its own County Agricultural Staff. 
The question of utilising the School and farm in connection with 
the general work of agricultural education in the county has- 
recently been under consideration, and the Governors and the- 
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County Council have decided to apply to the Board of Education 
for an amending scheme under which it is proposed that the 
control of the Institution shall be transferred to the County 
Council. It is contemplated that the Institution shall then 
become the centre for all agricultural education conducted under 
the Council and be recognised by the Ministry of Agriculture 
as a Farm Institute for the county. 

MADRYN CASTLE FARM SCHOOL.— The Carnarvon 
County Council waB the first Council in England and Wales to 
establish a Farm School under the Development Fund Regula¬ 
tions, the Madrvn School being opened in 1918. The Council 
took active steps in the formation of small holdings under the 
Act of 1908, and felt that it was a condition of the real success 
of the movement that it should be supplemented by a well 
organised and comprehensive scheme of rural and agricultural 
education. Moieover, they were alive to the need for dis¬ 
seminating modern ideas of farming amongst the agricultural 
community of the Lleyn Peninsula, and for giving instruction in 
improved methods of cultivation. When therefore in October, 
1910, the Madrvn Estate, extending to an area of about 2,289 
acres, and comprising a mansion together with extensive out¬ 
buildings and a walled garden, was acquired for small holdings, 
it was decided to convert the Castle into a farm school and to 
farm the adjacent land as a demonstration holding. 

The School, which is about 7 miles from Pwllheli—the nearest 
railway station—is situated in the heart of the Llevn Peninsula, 
an extensive agricultural district containing an exceptionally 
large percentage of small holdings. 

The mansion is ancient and historic and appeals strongly to 
local sentiment, as it was, previous to its acquisition by the 
County Council, the home of the family of Love Jones Parry, 
who was descended from the North Wales princes, and was the 
hero of the political revolution of 1689. It has been 
adapted for teaching and residential purposes, and contains 
accommodation for the resident staff and 80 students. 

The Farm .—The farm is about 200 acres in extent, of which 
170 acres are arable and meadow land. The soil, which is loamy 
in character, is well adapted for the growth of most of the 
ordinary farm crops. 

The farm is managed as a mixed holding. The native breed of 
Welsh Blade cattle is kept and a herd of about 14 dairy cows is 
maintained. The majority of the calves are reared. Field ex¬ 
periments are conducted in connection with varieties of potatoes. 
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seeds mixtures and crossing of sheep, as well as demonstrations 
relating to fruit trees planted on grass. 

Courses of Instruction .—A winter course lasting for 20 
weeks from October to March is designed for farmers’ sons 
and others who propose taking up farming. The theoretical 
teaching consists of lectures on soils, manures, crops, live stock, 
farm implements and machinery, veterinary science and land 
surveying. This work is supplemented by demonstrations and 
practical work on the farm. Students attending this course have 
ample opportunities of learning all the more important operations 
obtaining on a mixed farm, and the feeding and general manage¬ 
ment of live stock. 

A summer course in dairying and allied subjects, extending 
over 12 weeks (May-July), is primarily arranged to meet the 
requirements of farmers’ daughters. Modem methods of handling 
milk and dairy produce are taught. Butter-making and the 
manufacture of ordinary hard and soft cheeses form an essential 
part of this course, which includes also instruction in poultry¬ 
keeping and bee-keeping. 

Arrangements are made by which students attending either 
of the above courses can receive instruction in practical garden¬ 
ing. The garden attached to the School is over 4 acres in extent, 
and is well stocked with fruit trees. Market gardening is a 
special feature of the work. 

A course in school gardening and rural science for elemen¬ 
tary school teachers is also arranged when necessary during the 
midsummer holidays. Much importance is attached to these 
classes by the Local Authority, as it is realised that it is only 
through the teacher that a proper “ atmosphere ” for agricultural 
education can be created amongst the rising generation. 

The poultry department consists of about 800 head of the 
leading breeds of poultry. A large number of ducks and a flock 
of geese are also kept. Artificial and natural hatching are carried 
on and the selling of day-old chicks and sittings of eggs forms 
an important part of the activities of this department. 

The dairy is equipped with modem apparatus and opportunities 
are thus afforded to train students in the most modem methods 
in the management of milk. Milk recording and milk testing 
receive special attention. 

Theoretical and practical instruction is also given in apiculture. 
Camiolian, Italian and hybrid swarms are kept, and the apiary 
consists of about 20 hives. 
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A limited number of entrance scholarships are awarded to 
pupils from Carnarvonshire who propose attending courses at 
the school, and also leaving scholarships on the result of an 
examination held at the end of each course, to enable pupils to 
proceed to one of the University Colleges, or to some recognised 
centre for advanced dairy instruction. 


A VILLAGE HISTORY EXHIBITION 
AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR: 

AN EXAMPLE FROM THE WEALD OF KENT. 

Got Ewing, J.P., F.S.I., 

Member of the Kent G.C. 

The unit of national patriotism is surely the parish. The 
parish, the county, the country—these are the steps. This is 
clearly recognized by the promoters of one great movement which 
is directed solely to the improvement of the conditions of country 
life. The Village Clubs Association, already a great organiza¬ 
tion in this country, and one recently and eagerly copied by the 
French, realizes that the village is a self-contained unit of the 
countryside, and, better still, it realizes that while the villagers 
want clubs, they want clubs like gentlemen’s clubs, where the 
members elect their own committees and frame their own rules, 
where they trust one another to behave properly and deal with 
offenders themselves. A club, under the Association’s constitu¬ 
tion is to be a headquarters for all village activities, and the 
centre for all schemes of recreation and improvement. Improve¬ 
ment is asked for by the villagers, but it must be tactfully 
supplied. Lectures suggest high-brows and long words, 
addresses are suspected as inspired by “ causes.” 

An experiment in what is. at any rate in Kent, a new line has 
recently been tried, which seems to have been wholly successful. 
The promoter, forced by years to have a good deal of leisure, 
occupied himself with a study of the records of an ancient parish 
in the Weald of Kent. The Registers, dating from 1666, com¬ 
plete with the exception of two years, he transcribed, and a 
valuable account book of the Parish Officers from 1599 to 1714 
he analyzed. Various other documents, including ancient deeds 
and the a dmir able publications of the Kent Archaeological Society, 
yielded much interesting information, incidentally showing that 
some of the families have been settled in the parish since the 
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16th century. Then, when the Village Club, which was started 
in 1921 in affiliation with the Village Clubs Association, was dis¬ 
cussing ways and means, being still in debt to the building fund, 
he suggested a loan exhibition illustrating the parish history. 
The idea was received politely but without enthusiasm by a com¬ 
mittee who did not realize that they had any individual part in 
their parish history. However, it was agreed to try what was, 
at any rate, something out of the routine of jumble sales and 
whist drives. 

The promoter got to work, and applied to the big houses first, 
meeting with sympathy and support, though few realized that 
they had much to contribute. He then put up a notice in the 
Village Club asking for the loan of specified articles, or informa¬ 
tion as to where they could be obtained. This remained up for 
about six weeks and elicited no single reply of any kind. A letter 
addressed to four local newspapers may have served as a cheap 
advertisement for the exhibition, but it only brought one letter. 
This was from a lady in a neighbouring parish who offered a copy 
of a small volume of “ Poems and Songs ” by a village “ cord- 
wainer ” published by subscription in 1854. This was really 
one of the foundation stones on which the edifice was built. The 
local shoemaker-poet had begun his collection with an ode to the 
parish concerned, full of allusions to families and places. He 
had also addressed “ Recollections ” to the village miller with 
references to his playing of the “ Violoncello in the Parish 
Church.” A visit to the grandson of the miller resulted in the 
loan of the identical instrument and many other articles belong¬ 
ing to former days, such as brand-irons, a sampler, and an old 
flint-lock fowling-piece. In addition, information was forth¬ 
coming about other relics in other houses, and then the list began 
to grow rapidly. At one time the promoter, in fear lest his 
exhibition should come to naught, had applied to a local dealer 
in antiques for the loan of examples of the iron industry for 
which the parish was famous in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
He promised to lend whatever was required but ultimately a 
man-trap was all that was asked of him. An inquiry from a 
stranger, a famous collector who wanted an extract from the 
Registers concerning a tradesman who issued tokens in the reign 
of Charles II, led to a correspondence, and the gift of rubbings 
of the very few specimens known to exist. Landowners lent 
fire-backs and fire-dogs, ratchet pot-hooks and other specimens 
of the work of the local furnace. Ox-yokes, flails, shepherds 1 
crooks, a horn-lantern, waggon bells, sickles, and a variety o£ 
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obsolete agricultural implements came £rora different farm¬ 
houses. Flint and steel, tinder-boxes, rush-light holders, one 
being a rather unusual type formerly in the belfry, needle-work 
pictures, a horn book, a pair of gloves made in the village 25 
years ago when glove-making was a considerable industry there, 
poke bonnets, smocks, locally known as round frocks, a straw 
“ topper ” worn by a cricketer at the end of the 18th century, 
a wooden trencher, and a pair of scales made out of trenchers, 
mothering-irons—in fact a great variety of relics and antiquities 
beginning with flint-implements and ending with the silk flag 
and stewards’ wands of the Benefit Society now defunct—were 
produced. Flint-lock guns and muzzle-loading volunteers’ rifles 
were lent, and in their own time four working men of the Com¬ 
mittee fetched over two miles an ancient cannon, cast for the 
Armv of the Parliament in the village foundry. The pewter 
Church Plate bought by the churchwardens in 1668 to take the 
place of that which disappeared at the Reformation came from 
the rectory. Th« Parish Registers and account book, referred to 
above, were shown, as well as a letter from the “ Chiefe in 
Habitance ” of the Parish declining to accommodate any Pala¬ 
tine Refugees in 1709, on the ground that they had more of their 
own poor than they could “ imploy ” and no “ housing to pott 
them in.” This was lent by the Secretary of the Kent Archeo¬ 
logical Society. 

A curious old diary, kept by a carrier at the end of the 18th 
century, threw light on one of the causes of the decay of the 
iron industry in the Weald. TTe not only took considerable 
quantities of guns and shot to Woolwich, but brought back 
” cole ” for the “ fnrnis,” owing, no doubt, to the exhaustion 
of wood fuel. 

A pillion saddle and a spinning wheel, both in use little more 
than a hundred years ago, were curiosities that very few of the 
villagers had ever seen the like of, though many of their grand¬ 
mothers used both. 

Outside the parish, not many of the families have ever made 
a name, but one of the Commissioners who tried Charles I came 
from it, and in later years it has boasted a Lord Justice of Appeal 
and his son, a well-known London Police Magistrate, a Privy 
Councillor and University Member, with his brother, a Bishop. 
Caricatures by Spy and Ape were exhibited of the last four and 
a large collection of portraits of them and of others, both gentle 
find simple, was shown. 
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Paintings, drawings, prints, and photographs illustrated houses 
in the parish, some of them now no longer standing. The repre¬ 
sentative of a family, established in the parish since 1510 at 
least, sent portraits and needlework of the last century but one. 

No charge was made for admission, but visitors were invited to 
make a contribution to the Club funds. It is believed that not 
one left the building without giving something, while two ladies 
sent additional donations on the following day to mark the delight 
that the exhibition had given them. The total result was an 
addition of about £21 to the funds of the Club, but the real 
success was the interest shown by all who visited the exhibition. 
Young men who wandered in with an off-hand listless air soon 
became absorbed in the things themselves and in the descrip¬ 
tions, written in block letters, that accompanied them. These 
were sometimes on half-sheets or more of notepaper, with 
references to families and places from the Parish Records and 
other sources. It was worth a good deal to see the delighted sur¬ 
prise with which one would draw his fellow’s attention to the 
name of his family or home in an extract from the early records. 
A popular exhibit was a list of “ Early Mention of Present-day 
names of Places and Families ” in the parish. There were over 
60 of these, nothing being admitted of later date than the 
Restoration. Three examples will show what is meant:— 

Waystrood or Whey Strood Left by John Still to his son Thomas in 

1471. It remained in the Still family 
till about 1760. 

Still - - - Thomas Still was witness to will of Robert 

Ludwell, 1456. 

Ludwelh - Takes its name from the family of Ludwell 

mentioned above. 

The descriptive labels were, of course, an essential part of the 
exhibition, and were carefully written to include as many names, 
still familiar, as possible. 

Various circumstances prevented the Club from keeping their 
exhibition open for longer than one afternoon from two till nine, 
but next year it is proposed to hold another on a larger scale. 
This year the exhibits ran into hundreds, but the expected has 
happened—several have come forward who could have lent things 
had they realized that what was wanted was common everyday 
objects of former generations. It is also intended to invite the 
Education Authorities of neighbouring parishes to bring parties 
of children to the exhibition, which will remain open for three 
or four days. Through the winter the promoter hopes to discuss 
the subject of parish history at the Village Clubs and Women’s 
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Institutes of the countryside. If he succeeds in fanning the spark 
of local patriotism in only one or two, in showing them that 
they have traditions of family and parish to live up to, he will 
not have laboured in vain. Though ostensibly intended as a 
means for raising money for the Village Club, the promoter 
hoped all along that the exhibition might have some of the 
lesults which it bas achieved. 

The constitution of the Village Clubs Association adopted by 
the club in question, a constitution which insists upon freedom 
from sectarian or party attachment, and from any element of 
patronage—all of them frequent causes of disaster to similar 
institutions in the past—greatly assisted in the promotion of the 
exhibition. Working-men members of the Committee, as related 
above, fetched the cannon to the village, others helped to bring 
the trestles and boards from the Nonconformist Church, and set 
them out. women members of the Committee arranged to supply 
tea, which, sold at reasonable prices, yielded a profit of about 
ne pound to the Club funds, and, in various ways, all helped 
. nd none hindered. 

The parish is a purely agricultural one, the population being 
about 700. Tn the beginning, probably in the 12th century, it 
was part of the dense Forest of Anderida, occupied by English 
swine-hords guarding the pannage-rights of Norman Lords of 
the. Manor, by whom, most probably, the church was built. 
Gradual clearing of the forest by the swine-herds, as their 
families grew, brought considerable tracts under the plough, and 
the clearance of trees felled for fuel for the iron furnaces added 
more to the area in the 10th and 17th centuries. It is worth 
noting that the iron industry seems to have been a “ foreign ” 
undertaking. The ironmasters were not of the soil, they came 
from elsewhere and left when the furnaces were closed down. 
There are no records to show T that the natives ever left their agri¬ 
culture to take part in it. Indeed, so far as the Registers tell us 
anything, it would seem that those who were brought from the 
furnace for burial in the churchyard, were strangers. The old 
families stayed on their land, and their names remain, in some 
eases, to this day. They grew hops (after their introduction in 
1825) and wheat, “ pods ” and “ otes,” and continned to do so 
till the railway came, about forty years ago. This caused a revolu¬ 
tion in their agricultural methods, and started a new period in 
the history of the parish. Thirty miles from London, with a 
station at their gates, milk production and the lure of ready- 
money once a month led to a complete change in agriculture and 
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the disappearance of many old names among the farmers and 
labourers. There is not one acre under hops in the parish to-day, 
but many oast-houses, converted into cottages, and many field- 
names ending in “ garden ” testify that they were once abun¬ 
dantly grown. Grass has taken the place of arable to a great 
extent but, once more, the name of the “ field ” and its furrow- 
long measurement show where the Saxon, or, more properly, 
the Jute, ploughed his acre a day. The population remains 
fairly stationary, though many of the husbandmen have given 
place to gentlemen’s servants, and the yeomen’s houses are con¬ 
verted into “ week-end residences with bath-rooms and lounge- 
halls ” as the house-agents have it. In view of such a revolution 
it is certain that if no record is made to-day of what remains, 
the chance will be gone for ever in a very few' years. By stimu¬ 
lating the interest of the villagers in the history of their families 
and homes we can do much to help forward the work. 


LIVE STOCK AND HORSE BREEDING 
IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 

Report for the Year 1921-22. 

PART II.—LIGHT HORSE BREEDING. 

So far as the operation of the Ministry’s schemes during the 
season 1921 is concerned there is little variation to report. The 
arrangements for the location of stallions were made in con¬ 
junction with the new Sub-Committees of the County Agricul¬ 
tural Committees on lines similar to those which obtained when 
the original County Light Horse Breeding Committees were in 
existence. 

The number of premiums awarded in 1921 was the same as in 
1920 except that three additional premiums were awarded for 
Welsh Cobs, and ten for Welsh Mountain Ponies, while the 
number of premiums to Riding Ponies was decreased by one. 
It is interesting to note that although the average number of 
mares served by the King’s and Ministry’s Premium stallions 
combined was the same as in the previous year, the average 
number for a King’s Premium stallion increased by four, whereas 
the average number for a Ministry’s Premium stallion decreased 
by ten. 
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With reference to the licensing of stallions under the Horse- 
breeding Act, 1918, it is of course premature at present to expect 
any good results to be noticeable from the operation of the Horse 
Breeding Act, but the Ministry has evidence that owners of 
licensed stallions no longer suffer as they used to do from the 
competition of the unsound travelling stallion, whose chief qualifi¬ 
cation, in the estimation of the careless mare owner, was the 
cheap fee at which it travelled, and the clearance of such stallions 
from the road must in course of time secure improvement in the 
Horse Breeding Industry. 

During the travelling season of 1921 the Ministry’s Inspectors 
were instructed to stop stallions they met on the road and to 
require the production of the licences, and it is satisfactory to be 
able to report that in only comparatively few instances were the 
stallions unaccompanied by their licences and only in seven in¬ 
stances were the stallions unlicensed. Failure to comply with 
Regulations was also reported to the Ministry by the Police, 
who took proceedings for offences under the Act and in the great 
majority of cases convictions were obtained. 

It is evident from the working of the Act during the second 
year of its operation that the necessity of having stallions licensed 
and of the licorices being carried bv the grooms when leading 
the stallions is now generally recognised, and the plea of ignor¬ 
ance, which was so common in the first year, was but seldom 
made during the season of 1921. 

Foaling Results for Service Season, 1920.— The foaling per¬ 
centage of the 60 stallions awarded King’s Premiums in 1920, 
calculated on 'he returns furnished to the Ministry by mare 
owners, works out at an average of 49, which is a decrease of 
three per cent, on the figure for 1919. The highest percentage 
(67) was obtained by “ French Eagle.” belonging to the 
Llawes-y-Coed Stud. 

The average foaling percentage of the 26 Board’s Premium 
stallions was 47, as compared with 44 per cent, in 1919. 

Earnings of Premium Stallions for Service Season, 1920.— 

The average amount paid by the Ministry for the 48 King’s 
Premium stallions was £824 and the maximum £404, the 
corresponding figures for the 12 Super-Premium horses being 
' £455 and £500. The average earnings of the stallions (including 
the service fees paid by mare owners) were £390 for the King’s 
• Premium horsps and £582 for the Super-Premium horses, the 
maximum earnings being £494 and £590 respectively. 
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The average payments by the Ministry for the Board’s 
Premium stallions was £189 and the maximum £244, the 
average earnings of the stallions being £252 and the maximum 
£884. 

Service Season, 1921. —The number of mares served by the 
60 stallions awarded King’s Premiums was 4,850, an average 
of 72 mares a stallion. 

On the recommendation of the Light Horse Breeding Sub- 
Committees of the County Agricultural Committees, 26 pre¬ 
miums (termed Ministry’s Premiums) were awarded, and these 
stallions served 1,898 mares, an average of 58 mares a stallion. 

Five premiums of the approximate value of £145 each were 
awarded for Riding Pony Stallions. The average number of 
mares served was 52 and the foaling percentage of the 1920 
service season was 58. 

Nineteen premiums of the approximate value of £80 each 
were awarded for Welsh Cob stallions in 1921, and, in addition, 
three premiums of £80 were awarded for Welsh Roadster 
stallions in Pembrokeshire. 

On the recommendation of the Dales Pony Improvement 
Society, four premiums of the approximate value of £80 each 
were awarded to Dales Pony stallions and five premiums of 
similar value were awarded to Fell Pony stallions selected by 
the Fell Pony Committee. 

Thirty-three premiums were awarded to Mountain Pony 
stallions in Wales and ten to those in the New Forest. These 
premiums varied in amount from £5 to £10. 

Thoroughbred Show, 1922. —The Show of Thoroughbred 
stallions in 1922, was held at the Royal Agricultural Hall on 
28th February to 2nd March, and the Judges were Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Bt., C.Y.O., and Lt.-Col. J. McKie, D.S.O. The 
number of entries was 88 as compared with 97 in 1921 and 
106 in 1920. The drop in entries may be attributed to the 
uncertainty which existed in the minds of exhibitors as to 
the continuance of the Premium system. Only eight new stal¬ 
lions were exhibited but none of these were of sufficient merit 
to receive an award. 

Fifty-seven Bung’s Premiums (including 12 Super-Premiums) 
were awarded, and the King’s Cup was won for the third year 
by “ Gay Lally ” belonging to the Compton Stud, the Reserve 
horse being “ Scarlet Rambler ” as in the previous two years. 
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Horse Breeding Act, 1918. —During the second year’s work¬ 
ing of this Act, i.e., the licensing year, 1st November, 1920, to 
81st October, 1921, the number of stallions licensed was 8,816 
and 244 were refused (18 of the latter on appeal). These figures 
show a slight increase over the number of stallions licensed in 
the previous season 1919-20, when the comparative figures 
were 8,749 and 404 respectively, whilst there was a marked 
decrease in the number of stallions for whom licences were 
refused. Of the 8,816 licensed stallions, 8,418 were pedi¬ 
gree animals and the remaining 898 were horses that were not 
entered or accepted for entry in any recognised stud book. 

The figures given in the following statement show the popu¬ 
larity of the Shire Breed, the numbers being 2,816, or 68 per 
cent, of all the pedigree stallions licensed. 

National Stud. —The Stud continued to show a satisfactory 
profit for the year ended 81st December, 1921, the amount 
being approximately £8,800. During the year it was found 
necessary to purchase a sire in place of Royal Realm (dead). 
The stallion purchased was “ Silvern,” by Polymelus out of 
Silver Fowl by Wild Fowl, and was bred by Sir E. Hulton, Bt. 
It won five times as a 8-vear-old and was placed 2nd in the 
St. Leger and Eclipse Stakes As a 4-year-old it won the 
Coronation Cup. 

The chief items on the credit side of the account were (1) 
£80,000 realised by the sale of bloodstock, (2) £7,000 by the 
sale of cattle, and (8) £2,700 for service fees. 

Sixteen yearlings were sold in 1921 realising a gross sum of 
£81,200, i.e., an average of £1,950. The highest price (£8,400) 
was obtained for a colt by ” Tracery ” out of ‘‘ Countess Zia.” 

The Stud again occupied a prominent position in the list of 
winning breeders. 

*»***» 

EGG FARMING: 

SOME NOTES ON LEAN-TO ROOF TYPE OF LAYING 

HOUSES. 

Major C. H. Eden, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

In this Journal for August, 1922, p. 468, a brief account was 
given of the type of laying house used in the Basingstoke district, 
including the chief dimensions of the 500-bird houses in use on 
Mr. Iloldaway’s farm at Woodmancott. The illustrations here- 
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Fig. 3.—Laying House with capacity lor 500 hens. 




Fiu. 5.—Part of the front of Laying House showing large entrance gates. 
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with were all taken on Mr. Holdaway’s farm and will make clear 
the type of house in use. Fig. 8 illustrates the back of 
one of the 110 ft. x 14 ft. laying houses having a capacity for 
500 birds, and Fig. 5 shows a part of the front and also the large 
double wire gates to the pen to allow a cart' being driven 
through them. 

The houses are of the lean-to type of roof construction, which 
is by far the most common in use at the present time, and which 
in practice has proved successful. It is essential, however, that 
care should be taken in designing houses of this pattern, for it 
has been found by experience that certain conditions are 
necessary for the best results. 

In considering the main dimensions it is first necessary to 
decide on what unit of birds it is intended to house, and an 
allowance of at least 8 sq. ft. of floor space per bird must be 
given for scratching purposes. 

The depth is an important item. Houses of this type were at 
first made 9 ft. wide, but it was found that this entailed a very 
long building if, say, a 500-flock unit was to be accommodated, 
and the tendency now is to make them wider and shorter in 
proportion. With this type of roof it is not advisable to exceed 
a depth of 14 ft. unless arrangements are made for back venti¬ 
lation and also for the placing of windows in the back, an 
arrangement which entails extra work in construction. Further, 
if a deeper house is desired it is preferable to employ a different 
roof construction. 

With 14-ft. houses the front should be 8 ft. high to ensure 
good light at the back and also provide sufficient fall for the roof 
without making the back too low. If the back is too low trouble 
will probably be experienced with colds among the birds as there 
will not be sufficient space above their heads whilst roosting, since 
the dropping boards must be placed high enough to allow of the 
space underneath being used for scratching purposes. Another 
•disadvantage of a low back is the discomfort caused to the 
attendant when cleaning dropping boards. 

With regard to the front of the house Fig. 6 gives the details 
of the front shown in Fig. 5, and shows the correct angle for the 
hood, this latter being an important detail. The hood is pro¬ 
vided to prevent driving rain from entering the open portion of 
the front of the house during wet weather, and to ensure this 
the bottom of the hood should be brought down level with the 
top of the glass. Tt also comes into operation during the hot 
summer days, since if the angle is correct the glass front is 

d 2 
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Flo. 6.—Showing the construction of the Lean-to Hoof type of Laying House. 
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shaded by it during (he mid-day hours and it consequently helps 
to keep the interior of the house cool. 

In the house illustrated the nest boxes are of the outside type, 
but the collection of eggs iB made from the inside of the house. 
The bottom of the nests is on the level of the floor but a lOJ-in. 
board is placed in front to prevent litter being scratched into 
them. In many of these large houses nest boxes are placed 
on either side of the draught partition, a space being left next 
to the partition for the birds to gain access to the nest, and a 
roof at a sharp angle is provided to prevent birds from roosting 
on it. This system provides darker nests which are sometimes 
preferred by the birds, but the collection of eggs is not so easy, 
and they are more expensive to construct. 

Dry mash hoppers are placed in any convenient space avail¬ 
able, but it should be the aim to leave the floor space free 
from any obstruction so as to devote as much space as possible 
for scratching purposes. 

The roof, back and sides of the house illustrated are covered 
with felt, and it will be noticed that wooden strips have not been 
used for holding down the felt. Each width of felt is allowed to 
overlap, the upper and lower surface being treated with a mastic 
cement, and the felt secured to the wood by means of large headed 
clout nails. By this means a practically solid joint is obtained 
excluding not only water but wind, which is the chief cause of 
damage to felt on the roofs of houses. It will be found best to 
start the felt at the bottom of the, hood and carry it over the top 
of the roof, the strips being put on parallel to the sides of the 
house, that is. running from top to bottom of the roof. 


CALIFORNIAN METHODS OF 
POULTRY RAISING and MARKETING. 

n. 

Co-operative Marketing. —The Poultry Producers of Central 
California Incorporated, is an organisation typical of many in 
California designed to assist the farmer in marketing his pro¬ 
duce in the most effective and economical way, and at the 
same time to obtain for him the best and most stable price 
possible. 

It is proposed first to outline the methods employed at the 
Petaluma egg-dep6t itself, and afterwards to indicate the co¬ 
operative principles upon which the organisation is built. 
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The depot consists of a large rectangular building of one 
storey, situated near the railway station, and having sfdings and 
loading platforms along both sides, a third platform being 
provided at one end of the building for the convenience of 
automobiles. 

Eggs are delivered in boxes of 80 dozen each from the rail¬ 
way truck, or, if the farmer lives in the vicinity, from his 
motor car. The quantities marked on the card attached to the 
box by the farmer are compared with those entered on a card 
inside the box, which is then re-nailed lightly. The boxes are 
stacked upon a small platform very much like a sled and sent 
to the re-sorting men upon an ingenious four-wheeled trolley. 
This is run underneath the loaded sled and jacked up by a 
single movement so that the sled runners are clear of the 
ground. Piles of boxes are kept upon the sleds so that they 
can be conveniently moved at any time with very little labour, 
and with practically no risk of breaking the eggs. The boxes have 
already been marked by the farmer according to the grade of 
eggs which they contain. If a box contains eggs of more than 
one grade they are resorted and made up into full boxes by the 
re-sorters. 

The complete boxes are then inspected to ensure that their 
contents reach the standard required for the grade. The eggs, 
which are packed in cardboard frames of 8 dozen each, are 
transferred in one movement to somewhat similar metal frames 
running on a grooved table. They are swiftly looked over by 
experts who pick out any which are over or under size, dirty 
or of a bad colour. The frames are pushed along the table 
by the inspectors and the eggs are re-packed in boxes as they 
reach the end, the wire frames being shut up and returned 
along an overhead rack. 

The re-packed boxes are nailed up on the spot and removed 
on the sleds above described for shipment. 

The extreme simplicity and effectiveness of this grading pro¬ 
cess is due almost entirely to the education of the individual 
farmer in the methods of the institution. The great majority 
of the members can be trusted to grade their own eggs with 
considerable accuracy, and the inspection is actually only neces¬ 
sary to ensure a standard common to all the consignments and 
to detect occasional errors. 

For the same reason, candling is very little done, except in 
the case of new members or for other special reasons. Ail the 
farmers whose eggs pass through the depot are themselves 
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members, and realise that care on their own part is necessary in 
order to dispense with more elaborate arrangements, the 
expense of which would devolve, ultimately, upon themselves. 

The above process is extended in the case of dirty eggs and 
of eggs for preserving. The dirty eggs are placed upon an 
endless band of rubber-covered rollers which is passed beneath 
a funnel emitting a sand blast. As the rollers cause the eggs' 
to revolve they are thoroughly cleaned without the deleterious 
effect caused by water. 

The eggs for preserving are placed upon wire frames similar 
to those used by the inspectors and immersed for a second or 
two in oil which is kept at a temperature of 250° Fahrenheit. 
This has the effect of driving out the air and of sealing the 
egg, thus rendering it capable of preservation for some months. 
Tt may be noted in passing that members are expected to send 
only sterile eggs to the depot. 

After the completion of the various processes, the boxes are 
stacked according to the grade of eggs which they contain and 
loaded oil to barges for shipment to San Francisco, or on to 
railway wagons if for shipment by land. 

It will be noted from the above that the association does 
little beside co-ordinating the efforts of individual farmers. It 
in no way relieves them of the responsibility of delivering their 
eggs in the best possible state for marketing. If the grading 
and packing work at the depot runs smoothly, it is because the 
farmers themselves have taken great pains that it should do 
so, by performing their own task as efficiently as possible. 
This is a point of some importance, as indicating the value 
of individual care as a first constituent of co-operation. 

Tt might be thought that, since only some 65 or 75 per cent, 
of farmers in the district are members of the Co-operative 
Marketing Association, its usefulness was problematical. 
Actually, the proximity of Petaluma to the markets of San 
Francisco and the Bay Cities adjacent thereto makes it a simple 
matter for many farmers to make contracts for the sale of their 
eggs without having recourse to the association: it is when the 
industry outruns its local market that such a society becomes 
necessary. In short, though a prosperous co-operative society 
may be regarded as a criterion of the success of an industry, it 
is a result of success rather than its cause. 

Oonrtittttion of Societies.— The question of the constitution 
of co-operative societies has received much attention in California. 
Such societies are to be regarded as accessory to the individual in 
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his business, and not as profit-making concerns. They are to 
provide assistance to the farmer in proportion to the size of his 
business through them, and to ensure that none but he and his 
associates have the controlling interest. The constitution of 
the Poultry Producers of Central California Incorporated, 
follows the main principles which have now been accepted in 
this country as essential for bona-fide co-operative concerns. 
The initial capital is supplied by local poultry farmers and 
subsequent issues are governed by the size of the applicant’s 
poultry ranch, i.e ., he can only be allotted one $10.00 share 
for every 1,000 hens or majority fraction thereof owned by 
him. Since he must, upon joining, sign an agreement to sell 
and deliver to the society all the eggs and poultry which he 
markets, it will be seen that the stock is fairly equitably 
divided. 

The society is governed by a board of eleven directors, all of 
whom must themselves be poultry producers. An exception 
is made in the case of one of the directors, who is nominated 
by the State Market Director of California. There is an 
Executive Committee of five directors, and a salaried general 
manager. In addition to the usual annual accounts, the society 
issues a monthly auditor’s financial statement showing the 
assets and liabilities, and the volume of business and operating 
costs during the month in question. 

Methods of Selling. —The society sells the eggs at the best 
price it can get, and hands over the proceeds at the average price 
for the week to the producer, less the cost of the egg-boxes and 
certain other expenses. These include transportation, and a 
charge not exceeding 1 cent, per dozen eggs for operating and 
selling expenses. At the end of the fiscal year a reasonable 
amount is put aside for reserves, dividend, advertising, etc., 
and the balance of the surplus, if any, is divided among the 
members according to their deliveries. 

In addition to this, 1 cent per dozen is deducted from the 
selling price of the eggs handed to the producer, and placed to 
his credit towards the purchase of further shares. As soon as 
$10.00 is made up in this maimer the producer is given a further 
share in the society. This procedure will, however, cease as 
soon as the authorised capital has been paid up. 

In times of plenty, the society, at its discretion, places a 
proportion of the eggs delivered in store, paying the producers 
at the end of the week at the current market price. When it 
is considered wise to sell these, the producers generally are 
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credited with the further profit made, or debited with the loss 
incurred should storage and insurance absorb the profit. This 
second transaction is, of course, between the society and those 
producers only who made deliveries during the week in which 
the eggs were put in store. 

The society has the right to send eggs to any market which 
it may consider advisable, and in that case is considered to 
have bought the eggs at the current market value at the time 
of shipment. The profit or loss on these transactions is, how¬ 
ever, credited or debited to the general corporate fund, and not 
directly to the producers. 

This Central Californian Society has not considered it yet 
necessary to apply co-operative methods to the marketing of 
poultry, but should it decide to do so, the members, after ten 
days’ notice, are bound to begin delivering their poultry for 
marketing to the society as they now do their eggs. ’ 

These are only main points in an organisation typical of many 
which exist for the marketing of various agricultural products 
in Ca’ifonih. 

It is thought that American methods could profitablv be 
studied by poultry farmers in the United Kingdom. This is 
not to say that imitation of particular methods is all that is 
desirable, or that such imitation would, in fact, revolutionise 
the British poultry industry. The main point is the necessity 
of business principles in the building up of a prosperous 
industry. These have been applied with such conspicuous 
success in the United States, and notably in the district referred 
to above, that persons interested in the industry would be well 
advised to make a close study of these principles and the 
methods to which they have given rise. In particular, the 
spirit of co-operation and a certain financial courage, when allied 
with individual hard work and enterprise, would appear to be 
the main desiderata for success. "When it is realised that so 
compact and successful a community as that of Petaluma has 
grown up in a State the size of England, but with only one- 
tenth the number of inhabitants, the possibilities of the poultry 
farming industry in the United Kingdom, where so tremendous 
and convenient a market exists, would seem to deserve exploita¬ 
tion to the fullest possible extent. 
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SADDLEBACK OR SHEETED PIGS. 

Sanders Spencer. 

The breeders of this curiously, marked pig are probably in a 
better position than those of any other breed of pig to prove its 
antiquity and originality, as it is recorded that sheeted pigs were 
exported from England about one hundred years ago to the 
United States, where they have proved so successful that it ie 
estimated that its breeders number at least thirty thousand. For 
many years the saddleback or sheeted pig passed in the States 
under the name of The Thin Eined Pig, etc., but a few years 
ago the breeders determined to alter the name of their society 
to that of “ The Hampshire Pig Society.” Some surprise has 
been expressed with the choice of name since it is not considered 
that Hampshire is one of the principal homes of the saddleback 
pig, but it probably arose either from the original importation 
having been made from Hampshire or from the name of an early 
breeder. 

The name adopted in America appears to have given rise to a 
discussion of the question as to the original home of the Saddle¬ 
back pig and this again has led to the expression of opinions as 
to which of the two districts has succeeded in retaining the 
greater portion of the points and character of the original breed. 
Before a decision could be arrived at on this point, would it not 
be necessary to arrive at a conclusion as to whether or not there 
existed both in the South and in the East a native breed of pigs 
of a very similar colour and character? If the first importation 
into the United States came from Hampshire, sheeted pigs were 
evidently in the South of England at least as far back as the 
beginning of the past century, and on the other hand we find 
one of the old writers on pigs stating that “ the original Essex 
pig was a parti-coloured animal, black with w'hite shoulders, 
nose and legs—in fact a sort of ‘ sheeted ’ pig, large, upright and 
coarse in bone.” Another old writer asserts that “ there is 
another improved Essex breed, called the Essex half black, 
resembling that which I have described in colour, said to be 
descended from the Berkshire. This breed was originally intro¬ 
duced by Lord Western, and obtained much celebrity.” Another 
quotation runs, ” Lord Western,” according to Mr. Youatt, “ was 
at one time in possession of the best breed of Sussex pigB, there¬ 
fore it is most probable that he used them to turn the old black 



Fla. 2.—A Wessex Saddleback Sow. 




















Fig, 4*—An Essex Saddleback Sow, 
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and white sheeted Essex pigs black.” Although the same author 
gives a description of the Sussex pig of that day—about 1880— 
he omits to describe the colour of it. However, it is on record 
that Mr. Western, or as he subsequently became, Lord Western, 
did purchase sheeted pigs in the South of England in the early 
portion of the last century and kept them on his estate in Essex. 

The sheeted pig was not kept in its purity in Essex to any 
very great extent during the latter half of the last century, but 
the persistency with which the sheeted markings appeared in 
pigs which were admittedly of mixed breeding may be said to 
prove that the foundation breed of the Essex pig must have pos¬ 
sessed many of the characteristics, including the colour, of the 
sheeted pig as >t is known in the Eastern and Southern counties. 

There surely must be a sufficient similarity in the form, cha¬ 
racter and colour of the two types of saddleback pigs to render 
it advisable that a junction of the two societies should take place, 
so that the whole of the energies of the breeders of Saddleback 
pigs, whatever their origin, should be concentrated on the exten¬ 
sion of the undoubtedly many good qualities of the sheeted pig. 
The old saying that a house divided against itself cannot stand, 
may not be entirely applicable to the present position of two 
societies to look after the interests of one breed of pig, yet a 
combination of the best men of the East and of the South must 
be more pregnant of good than divided councils. It could hardly 
be beyond the power of a small Committee composed of two 
or three members of each Society and an independent chair¬ 
man to devise a scheme which would prove beneficial to all the 
breeders of Saddlebacks and to the pig itself. It would indeed be 
a great pity that a breed with so many inherent good qualities 
should be delayed in its full development by a slight difference 
of opinion amongst its breeders in different parts of the country 
as to the value of certain minor points which are of greater fancy 
than commercial value. If proof were needed of the great value 
of amalgamation we have it exhibited in the affairs of the Large 
Black Pig Society. The types of pigs bred in the Eastern 
Counties and in the South-Western Counties were decidedly 
different, yet by a combination of the two a breed has been 
evolved which has more supporters than any other single breed 
of pig. The breeders of Wensleydale sheep have also admitted 
the great value of combination by merging the two Flock Book 
Societies into one. 

This continued division of interest and energy would be 
most unfortunate, as the sheeted or saddleback pig has many 
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good qualities, particularly those needed in pigs to be converted 
into bacon of the highest market value. These include fine 
quality of skin, bone and hair, lightness of forequarters, square¬ 
ness of hindquarters, and a comparatively long back. Their flesh 
is also of good quality and possesses a large proportion of lean 
meat. It is quite possible that these good points will be esteemed 
of still higher value in the near future if the marked extension 
of the pig-breeding industry continues, as one of its results will 
be the production of a considerably increased number of pigs 
beyond those which are required for the pork trade alone. The 
surplus will need to be converted into bacon, a purpose for which 
the sheeted pig is believed to be particularly suited. 

The breeders of saddleback or sheeted pigs both in the East 
and in the South appear to have realised the fact that the require¬ 
ments of the bacon factor are worthy of the greatest consideration 
and they have endeavoured to improve their pigs on the lines 
indicated. It might be advisable if even still further attention 
were paid to length of body and shape and development of the 
ham, as these a re two of the most important points in the bacon 
curers’ model pig. 

Each of the Societies has formulated a Standard of Excel¬ 
lence, that of the Essex Society being as follows :— 

Head. —Medium length, broad. 

Ears. —Medium size, carried forward, but not flopped, 

Nech. —Medium length. 

Shoulders. —Broad, but not open, deep, smooth and compact. 

Chest. —Deep, full girth. 

Back. —Straight, broad and level. 

Loin. —Broad and strong, free from slackness. 

Ribs. —Well sprung and deep. 

Sides. —Deep and full, long and smooth and free fiom wrinkles. 

Flanks. —Full and well let down. 

Hams. —Broad and well filled to hocks. 

Legs. —Strong, straight, well set, with clean bone, feet medium size. 

Tail. —Medium, fine and curled with white tip and well set on. 

Hair. —Fine and silky. 

Colour.—- Black with the exception of white belt encircling the shoulder 
including forelegs, white hind legs not higher than hock, white 
nozzle and white tip to tail. 

Condition. —Uniform covering of flesh, especially in region of valuable cuts. 
Objections :— 

Bead .— Badger face. 

Ear. —Erect or floppy. 

Colour.— Blue coloured band between white and black on shoulder. 
Black hind legs and tail. 
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The Standard of Excellence of the Wessex Saddleback Pig 
Society runs:— 

Colour. —Head and neck, black, white over shoulders and forelegs, hindquarters 
and hind legs, black. 

Head. —Fairly large and straight snout, face not more than slightly dished, 
fairly wide between the ears. 

Ears. —Medium size with forward pitch, setting well close to the face but well 
carried, with fine fringe of hair, not too coarse, not too papery. 
Neck. —Fairly long and muscular. 

Chest. —Wide and deep. 

Should era. —Wide and free from coarseness. 

Heart Girth. —Full, not dropping away behind the shoulders 
Legs. —Strong and shapely, with medium hone. 

Pasterns. —Strong and sloping, not too long. 

Feet. —Strong and of a fair size. 

Back. —Long and straight, not dishing. 

Loin. —Strong and broad 

Tail —Set on high, preferably black, nicely tasselleil. 

Hides .—1 )eep. 

Ribs. —Well sprung. 

Flank. —Thick and well let down. 

Quarters. —Long and wide. 

Hams. —Broad and full and deep to hocks. 

Coat. —Moderately line ami straight, not cut led. 

Action. —Fine, gay and free. 

CndcArahlc Features, not necessarily disqualifying during inspection period.— 
Curly coat; coarse mane; crown on back; short or turned up 
snout; over-heavy shoulders; wrinkled skin; inbent knees; 
hollowness at hack of shoulders; any malformation; colouring 
white on any pari but the saddle. Prick ears; ears unduly 
lioppv or lhuharhdike. 

THE APPLE BLOSSOM WEEVIL. 

Herbert W. Miles, B.Sc. (Bristol), 

University of Bristol. 

The Apple Blossom Weevil (Anthonomus pomorurn, Linn.), 
which is annually responsible for much loss in apple growing 
areas, was mentioned as long ago as 1801 by Knight in his 
“Treatise on the Culture of the Apple and the Pear” and 
since that date the writers of almost every decade have had 
something to say regarding its habits and life history, and 
have suggested various methods of control. Much confusion, 
however, existed with regard to its habits and life history, 
and the ravages of the pest were so marked in 1919 and 1920 
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that it was thought advisable to spend a considerable time 
in working out the details and in studying control methods. 
This work has been in progress at the Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Besearch Station, Long Ashton, since September, 1920, 
and the following is a summary of the results. 

Lite History. —Towards the end of March the weevils leave 
their winter quarters, and. warmed by the sun, crawl to the 
smaller branches of apples and pears, and piercing the blossom 
buds as soon as they show green at the tips, thrust the rostrum, 
or trunk, downwards towards the growing point and suck the 
juices. It is at this period that the use of the “V” mark 
on the elytra is important for the weevils are very much 
exposed to the attacks of birds. This mark splits up their 
outline and affords considerable protection as shown at A, 
Fig. 1, where the weevil fits the colours in with its immediate 
surroundings. This spring feed stimulates the sexes and 
mating takes place. Alternate periods of feeding and resting 
in any available shelter now extend until the blossom buds 
reach that stage of development known as the ‘ * Cluster-bud ’ ’ 
stage, t.e., when the first young leaves bend outwards reveal¬ 
ing the individual flower buds in a compact cluster (A, Fig. 2). 
This stage is usually reached within five weeks after the first 
appearance of the weevils—in 1922 the weevils were first seen 
feeding on 28rd March and the “ cluster-bud ” stage was 
reached by 28th April. Egg-laying now takes place; the 
female selecting a flower bud proceeds to drill a hole into it 
with her rostrum which penetrates calyx and petals and 
scoops a hollow cavity in the anther lobes. This operation 
takes about ten to twelve minutes, after which the female 
reverses her position and thrusting her ovipositor into the 
hole deposits an egg in the prepared cavity in the anther. 
This takes from one to two minutes. The cavity is not closed 
up with saliva as was formerly thought but by the congealing 
of a sappy exudate from the damaged tissue of the calyx. 
After about eight to thirteen days the eggs hatch and the young 
larvae or grubs commence feeding on the pollen cells of the 
anthers. Feeding goes on for a fortnight to three weeks 
during which time the anthers, filaments and styles are de¬ 
stroyed, and often the surface of the receptacle is damaged. 
The larvae gnaw at the base of the petals with the result 
that the petals do not open in the ordinary way but dry and 
form dome-shaped coverings under which the larvae live. 
These are known as “capped” blossoms. Several moults 
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take place during the larval life and the last of these reveals 
the pupa or chrysalis, which occupies the capped blossom for 
about a week, at the end of which period the young adult 
emerges, and, after hardening up, cuts its way out. 

The young adult weevil emerges about the beginning of June 
in early seasons, but not until the end of June in late seasons, 
and spends about a month feeding on the under-surfaces of 
the young leaves of the apple (Pig. 8). It discards the lower 
epidermis and feeds on the mesophyll or internal leaf tissue 
leaving the upper epidermis intact. Feeding goes on for from 
three weeks to a month, at the end of which time the weevils 
begin to seek winter quarters, selecting the following sites:— 

(a) Cracks and crevices in the trunks of apple, pear mid plum trees and 

any other trees near the plantations. Canker spots are often 
selected. 

( b ) Dead leaves, heaps of infuse, and under old grease hands where a 

paper foundation is used. 

( c ) Hedge bottoms and in the soil. 

Certain conditions seem to be necessary in the winter site 
selected, and the result is that when these conditions are ful¬ 
filled large numbers of hibernating weevils may be found close 
to each other. In Worcestershire, the principal hibernating 
quarters of the large bulk of weevils in plantations of smooth 
barked trees were found to be under the paper of old grease 
hands on both plum and apple trees. 

Natural Enemies. —The Apple Blossom Weevil suffers to 
some extent from the attacks of birds, fungi, and insects. The 
birds which chiefly take the adult weevil are the woodpecker, 
tits, nuthatch and chaffinch, while the sparrow is recorded as 
pecking open the ‘ ‘ capped ’ ’ blossoms and taking the larvae 
-or pupse. 

At Long Ashton many dead weevils were found during the 
winter; these had all been killed by a fungus which was appa¬ 
rently a species of Imria, a common insect-attacking fungus. 

The principal insect enemy of the Apple Blossom Weevil is an 
Ichneumon fly, Pimpla •pomorum (Ratz). The female parasite 
seeks out the young flowers infested with weevil grubs and 
therein lays an egg either on or near the body of the grub. 
This egg hatches and the young parasite, emerging, attaches 
itself to the larva or pupa of the weevil and proceeds to feed, 
growing very rapidly at the expense of its host which is finally 
destroyed. Dr. Imms, of the Department of Plant Pathology 
-at Rothamsted, has shown* that this parasite is recorded as 


# Aumils of Applied Biolojry, Vol IV, 1917, No. 4. 
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being very efficacious in keeping the weevil in check, and he 
records it as destroying 27.4 per cent, of the weevil grabs in 
Cambridgeshire in 1916. Numbers of parasites were reared 
at Long Ashton in 1921, the parasitism working out at 6 per 
cent. 

Control Measures. —The Apple Blossom Weevil is possibly 
one of the most difficult of orchard pests to control, and it 
is very doubtful if any one control measure will, of itself, give 
any appreciable freedom from loss. In view of this it is prob¬ 
able that several operations should be fitted into the routine 
work and these will tend to give increasing freedom from 
attack if followed year after year. 

Banding .—This operation consists of tying corrugated paper, 
ordinary brown paper twice folded, or sacking round the 
trunks of trees fairly near the crotch. There are two periods 
in the year when banding is likely to yield good results. The 
first is in spring towards the end of March and on into April, 
the period when the weevils alternately feed and shelter. 
This is important in that weevils caught at this time have 
not commenced egg-laying. In 1921 Mr. D. E. Tower, of 
Pershore, tried banding in March and April and quite satis¬ 
factory numbers of weevils were caught. It was noticed that 
the bands sheltered more weevils early in the morning than 
later in the day and that most of them were located on the 
south side of the tree. The second period for h andin g would 
be from the end of June onward, the object being to supply 
the weevil with a readily available winter shelter. In 1921 
at Long Ashton bands were put on in the middle of June with 
the result that most weevils were caught during July, August 
and September, the numbers rapidly decreasing as winter 
drew on. In this connection it is most important that the 
bands be in position early, otherwise the weevils may be 
driven to shelter by an early spell of cold weather and seek 
shelter out of range of the growers’ treatment, e.g., in the 
bark of neighbouring trees such as oak and elm. 

The bands may be examined about once per week in the 
case of the summer banding, but in the spring they need to be 
examined every morning as the weevils are very restless and 
move about from place to place on the tree during the day. 

When the bands are removed the greater number of weevils 
will come away attached to them and can he shaken off into a 
bucket containing paraffin. Some weevils, however, may be 
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left behind on the bark; these should be either crushed or 
brushed off into the bucket. 

Jarring .—This is a practice in favour with some growers who 
claim to have had good results by its employment. It is based 
on the fact that the weevil when in the tree will fold its limbs 
in close to the body and fall at the least shake or jar. Obser¬ 
vations show that in spring at the first feeding period and 
until about half-way through the oviposition period the weevil 
is very responsive to jarring on bright warm, windless days, 
but on cold days or windy days it will secrete itself between the 
cluster of young flowers and the leaves and no amount of 
jarring will induce it to fall; moreover, from about the middle 
of the egg-laying period the females are so busy egg-laying or 
resting that they will cling to the buds in spite of violent 
jarring. 

One feature of jarring on ideal days is that the sun renders 
the weevils very active, so much so that they readily take 
w r ing, and numbers, having been jarred off and finding them¬ 
selves falling, spread their wings and fly back into the 
branches. 

Where a plantation lends itself to jarring, padded mallets or 
other strikers should be used and, to catch the weevils, a wide 
tarred sheet with a cut giving access to a circular opening in 
the centre for the reception of the trunk. 

Spraying .— Spray treatment, as advocated from time to time, 
aims at:—(1) poisoning, (2) killing by contact, or (8) having 
some mechanical action. 

The fact that, in the spring feed, in boring the holes for 
egg-laying, and in feeding on the under surfaces of the leaves, 
the surface tissue, i.e., the tissue that would be coated with 
any adherent poison, is rejected at once shows that little good 
can be expected from poisons such as lead arsenate; it is not 
surprising, therefore, that trials at Long Ashton yielded very 
unsatisfactory results. Nicotine has often been suggested as 
a spray but has only an aneesthetising action, the weevils quite 
recovering shortly after treatment. 

Several caustic soda sprays and other winter washes were 
quite unsuccessful in laboratory trials conducted by the writer: 
where lime-wash was used, in an attempt at sealing the weevils 
up in their winter quarters, though made and applied under 
ideal conditions, it proved most unsatisfactory, the weevils 
coming out to feed quite covered with the lime w ash . 
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The spray which yielded the best results at Long Ashton 
was an unstable paraffin emulsion. Numerous trials with 
different proportions of the mixture, were made, the greatest 
measure of success being obtained with:— 

Potash soft soap.6 per cent. 

Paraffin .10 per cent. 

The fact that paraffin readily comes out of this emulsion is a 
drawback to its use since it necessitates the mixture being 
kept agitated while spraying, but the instability is essential 
since it is by the paraffin that the insect is killed. The 
difficulty is overcome w r here a good mechanical agitator is 
used. The spray kills by contact and therefore needs to be 
applied only to those situations on the tree where the weevils 
are likely to be wintering. Canker spots, crevices, growth 
cracks and rough bark should be well drenched and a good 
force kept behind the jet. Where well wetted with the spray 
the weevils are killed within a quarter of an hour. For ordinary 
bush trees on paradise stocks, and reaching a height of about 
6 ft., one gallon of the spray is sufficient for about three 
trees. For young and small trees a Knapsack spraying outfit 
would probably be found quite satisfactory. The spray should 
be applied towards the end of March. 

Where lime-sulphur is used annually as an insurance spray 
a peculiar dry condition of the rough bark and crevices arises, 
and this condition is such that the sites are quite unsuitable 
as winter quarters for the Apple Blossom Weevil. This sug¬ 
gests that where the use of lime sulphur is regularly followed 
good results might be obtained by banding. 

In addition to the treatments indicated, measures that will 
tend to make for an increasing freedom from the pest are 
keeping the trees clear of rough bark, mosses and lichens, and 
observing the rules of clean husbandry in the plantations. 

Where practicable, as indicated in the leaflet on the Apple 
Blossom Weevil issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, collect¬ 
ing the capped blossom, destroying the weevil and liberating 
parasites are measures which, if followed systematically, may 
have very far-reaching results in controlling the weevil. 

At present it is advisable that where great losses occur 
annually the methods herein indicated should be used either 
in their entirety or else modified to suit the particular circum¬ 
stances. No one method is likely to give complete oontrol 
but where two or three are employed in conjunction in planta¬ 
tions a reasonable freedom from this pest » ob taina ble. 
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SPOTTED MEDICK. 

E. W. Fenton, 

Seale-Iiayne Agricultural College. 

The presence of Spotted Medick (Medicago arabica, All.; 
M. maculata, Sibth.) in scattered patches on the Seale-Hayne 
College Farm, and on other farms in the district early in 1920, 
led to the plant being very closely observed. During 1920 a cer¬ 
tain amount of damage was done to hay and also in pastures. In 




Fig. 1 . —Spotted Medick as it appears in Meadow Land. 

1921 the exceptional drought burned up all pasture and de~ 
stroyed much plant life. When the drought broke, Spotted 
Medick was the first plant to recover; it grew rapidly and has 
since spread considerably. The possibility of further spread 

a 2 
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and damage was obvious, and some means of eradication had 
to be found. Experiments on eradication were carried out and 
some success has been achieved. 

Description. —Spotted Medick (see Fig. 1) is a herbaceous 
annual occurring by waysides, in natural grass lands, and in 
pastures. The numerous stems spread over the surface of the 
ground and only seldom assume an erect position. The leaves 
ore trifoliate and usually each leaflet has a dark purple spot 
.in the centre. The leaves are at first light green, and become 
darker after flowering. The prolongation of the leaf stalk, as 
in all medicks, projects beyond the stalks of the two side 
leaflets carrying with it the terminal leaflet. The small yellow 
flowers occur in pairs or a few together. The fruit consists of 
a spirally coiled pod, the edgeB having a double row of long 
curved spines, and the seeds are of a sulphur yellow colour. 

Distribution. —Spotted Medick is a native of Western and 
Southern Europe, Western Asia, and North Africa. It is found 
generally in Central and Southern England, and occurs in 
certain districts of Devon. It is most readily observed along 
the roadsides, hedges and banks, but particularly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of farms and frequently near the farm buildings. 
Its vivid green appearance and luscious growth at once mark 
it out from the rest of the vegetation. 

In Cornwall, where it also appears, a curious story of its 
introduction to that county still survives. A ship with a cargo 
of Australian wool was wrecked off the coast. The wool was 
washed ashore and much of it scattered and carried by various 
means on to the land. As a result Spotted Medick gained a 
footing and since then has spread through the county.; Although 
such an isolated case'would not affect the whole country, yet 
wool may play a very large part in the introduction of seed to 
the.’land. 

Idle History. —The plant generally appears in the early 
spring, flowering, fruiting, and dying down, a second genera¬ 
tion growing up during midsummer and again dying towards 
autumn. In the mild weather of the south-west it may succeed 
in setting seed more than twice. Three generations per annum 
are the maximum, but two are more common. In pasture or 
on arable land the number of generations in a year depends 
largely on circumstances Buch as weather, the closen e s s of 
grazing, the crop and cultivation. A plant so prolific can 
obviously spread with great rapidity if ooniditiohs are 
favourable. • 
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Arable. —On arable land Spotted Medick seldom becomes a 
serious pest except through the spread of the fruits to neigh¬ 
bouring fields. In root crops cultivation kills it, in cereal crops 
it seldom grows to any extent, being crowded out. In hay, 
however, a different case arises. The rapid growth of the 
Medick enables it to outgrow grasses. Its rather prostrate 
growth shades the leaves of the young grass and even where 
a few plants do succeed in sending leaves through its dense mass 
of foliage, the grass is frequently borne down by the pressure 
and weight of the Medick. Should the season be a wet one, the 
Medick becomes heavy with rain, weighs down the grasses, 
and if it has reached the fruiting stage, the whole mass rots. 
In the summer of 1920, a small field of about one acre in 
extent was left for hay. At harvest time half of the total 



Fig. 2.—Spotted Medick as it appears in Pasture Land. 

crop was lost, owing to the Medick crushing out most of the 
grasses, weighing down the rest and finally rotting. So far 
none of the large fields have been affected to any great extent, 
but should Medick again appear extensively the result may 
be a serious loss. 

In Orass Land. —In pastures the Medick problem is still 
more trying. Here Medick will be cropped to a certain 
extent and it assumes a very dwarfed habit of growth not 
unlike wild white clover, except that the leaflets are very broad 
at the tip with a slight notch (see Fig. 2). The purple spots 
under such circumstances often do not develop. In this state 
Spotted Medick is by no means easy to detect. It crowds 
out practically every other plant, and several patches last 
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spring, where wild white clover was plentiful, are now, owing 
to the drought, a complete carpet of Spotted Medick. A 
pasture where Spotted Medick is present will show bare patches 
at a time when the rest of the pasture is quite green. This 
is due to the fact that the Spotted Medick has completed its 
life cycle, and has set seed. An examination of the ground 
will reveal a plentiful amount of the “ burrs ” or fruit. A few 
weeks will elapse before the next generation of Spotted Medick 
arises and meantime the patch, which may have an extent of 
some square yards, becomes crowded with weeds. As in hay, 
so in pastures, before they are finally crowded out, the weeds 
succeed in maturing their fruits and these are dispersed to the 
detriment of the pasture. 

Information has just been received that Spotted Medick is 
causing considerable trouble in certain pastures in the Isle of 
Wight. It is stated that stock readily graze the Spotted Medick 
till in flower, but after that stage refuse to eat it. 

Method of Distribution. —The spread of Spotted Medick on 
the farm is very easy. The double row of hooks on the edge 
of the twisted pod cause it to catch in the hair of animals. 
In the case of sheep it catches in the wool and is most difficult 
to remove. The difficulty, however, is not its spread within 
a certain area, but its presence in quantity in certain areas and 
not in others. Spotted Medick is found fairly frequently in 
some localities while the plant in others is unknown. Until 
coming to Devon, the writer had never seen the plant, and the 
fact that it occurs plentifully only in certain places seemed 
peculiar. Shortly after this, specimens were received from 
Kent, where it has been a pest in orchards and was spreading; 
there the source of the outbreak was said to be shoddy. Some 
time later a sample of cleanings obtained from a wool mill was 
found to be filled with the fruits or burrs. Finally, a visit to 
a wool mill in Devon completed the story. The airing of 
sheep with wool complete, were received from South Africa 
and Australia, packed in large bales. Every bale examined 
contained a plentiful supply of the burrs of Spotted Medick. 
Several of the older workmen stated that the burrs came with 
the wool from Australia many years ago, but not in that from 
South Africa. Later some sheep from Australia were imported 
to South Africa, and soon the burrs appeared in the wool of 
the South African sheep, and now it often contains more than 
the Australian wool. The washings of the wool and the clean- 
ingf contain a marvellous assortment of fruits and seeds, in- 
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eluding a very high proportion of Spotted Medick. This refuse 
is used by many farmers and put on the land and explains the 
occurrence of Spotted Medick in large quantities in certain 
localities, while it is absent in others, although soil and 
situation are similar. 

Eradication. —Spotted Medick being an annual, eradication 
is largely a question of destroying the foliage at an early 
stage. Two methods are possible, wet and dry spraying. The 
time of application of the spray and the conditions are most 
important. For both wet and dry spraying the weather must 
be dry, sunny and the air still. Wet weather or moisture 
minimises the effect of the chemical used, while sunshine helps 
considerably. The effect of the dry spray is to scorch the 
tissue of the leaf, and finally to destroy it. 

To test the various chemicals used, only small plots 8 sq. yd. 
were treated, and the result of these used for trial on a larger 
scale. The sprays used were as follows:— 

Wet Sprays. 

Copper Sulphate ... 2 per cent, solution failure. 

failure, 

unless a very large 
quantity used when 
grasses were seriously 
damaged. 

failure. 


not satisfactory, 
failure. 

stimulated growth of 
Medick. 


all gave good results 
The smaller quan¬ 
tities were slower 
acting. 


Caustic Soda 




Sulphate of Ammonia 5 „ 
Dry Sprays. 

Kainit. 

10 oz. per 8 sq. yardB 

^ » >j »♦ » ft 

Nitrate of Soda. 

10 oz. per 8 sq. yards ) 

?• M v 11 S 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

12 oz. per 8 sq. yards.") 
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The sulphate of ammonia plots were the only successful ones 
and they were repeated with the same result. The larger 
applications showed quicker results, but the final result was the 
same provided the distribution of the powder was carefully 
done over the area under treatment. 

The result is most unsatisfactory when the weather is wef. 
Sunshine is also an additional advantage. Even if the weather 
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is dull and the atmosphere moist the result will be good, but 
tiie spray will require a longer time to act. The early spring 
is the best time for spraying, particularly when the leaves are 
fresh and tender. 

The result of treating with sulphate of ammonia will be 
evident within three days or less, depending on conditions. By 
the end of a week, if there is a large number of Medick plants 
present, the area treated will be recognised by the brown 
colour due to the withering of the Medick and the consequent 
bare patches of soil. Shortly after this the grasses exhibit 
vigorous growth and in a few weeks the areas become green 
unless weather conditions are adverse. It may in some cases 
be necessary to sow a little seed on the bare patches, especially 
if there are weeds present, which will usually have been 
destroyed at the same time as the Medick. 

As only areas in a pasture will need treatment, the sulphate 
can easily be applied by hand, or, if it is decided to treat the 
whole field, a manure distributor can be employed. Sulphate 
of ammonia possesses a double advantage as it not only destroys 
Spotted Medick, but at the same time stimulates grasses of 
the best quality. Hence the treatment is not a case of spend¬ 
ing money only on the eradication of a weed, but of manuring 
the pasture which will give a return for the money spent on 
the manure and its application. 


CONCILIATION COMMITTEES: 

A YEAR’S WORK. 

It is now twelve months since the machinery for the compul¬ 
sory regulation of wages in agriculture by the Wages Board was 
replaced by the present system of voluntary Conciliation Com¬ 
mittees, and it may be of interest to review the progress of the 
Committees up to date. 

Constitution. —Under the terms of the Com Production Acts 
(Repeal) Act the members of the District Wages Co mmi ttees of 
the Agricultural W ages Board became Interim Conciliation 
Committees pending the formation of permanent Committees. 
The Act avoided laying down any hard and fast lines as to the 
constitution of the Conciliation Committees, the only stipulation 
being that they should be composed of representatives of persons 
(whether owners or occupiers of agricultural land) employing 
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workmen in agriculture and of such workmen. As was antici¬ 
pated, in several cases local feeling was in favour of forming 
Committees for smaller areas than had existed under the 
Wages Board and in consequence the 89 District Wages Com¬ 
mittees have been replaced by 61 Conciliation Committees. In 
26 cases the original areas have been retained but in certain 
cases where sub-division has taken place, as many as five 
separate Committees have been formed for a single county. 

Under the Act an Interim Conciliation Committee can hold 
office until the 19fch August, 1928 (i.e., two years from the date 
of the passing of the Act), but nearly all the Conciliation Com¬ 
mittees have now adopted some form of permanent constitution. 
A suggested form of constitution has been supplied by the 
Ministry providing inter alia for the regular retirement of a 
proportion of the members and for their re-election. Fifteen of 
the Committees have taken advantage of the Clause in the 
Bepeal Act enabling them to appoint an independent chairman 
(without power to vote). In the majority of the other cases the 
chair is occupied alternately by a leader of each side. 

Wages Agreements.—Although the Agricultural Wages Board 
did not expire until the end of September the Ministry had 
suggested that the Interim Conciliation Committees should meet 
well before that time in order to agree on rates as from the 1st 
October and thus avoid a break in continuity, and in spite of 
all the difficulties in the transition to a completely new system, 
more than half of the Committees were able to reach provisional 
agreements accordingly. Most of these agreements were for a 
short period only—many of them simply prolonging the opera¬ 
tion of the rates as left by the Wages Board. In other cases, 
however, wages were immediately reduced by 2s. to 4s. from 
the 42s. of the Wages Board. 

By the end of October considerable progress had been made, 
agreements having been reached in 29 of the 58 areas for which 
Committees had been formed by that date. The average rate of 
wages for adult male workers by the end of November had fallen 
to about 88s. At the end of the year the number of Committees had 
increased to 67, of which 40 had made agreements at one time 
or another, 81 agreements being current at that date. Most of 
the agreements had been made for only short periods and were 
due to expire at the end of the year, but no difficulty was found 
in arranging further meetings of the Committees and it was 
becoming realised that for the interests of both sides agreements 
should be made for reasonably long periods. An excellent lead 
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was given to the Committees in this respect by the agreement 
reached by the Northamptonshire Committee on the 16th 
January, the agreement being made to cover the whole of tho 
farming season to the beginning of October. Certain Committees, 
however, have preferred to avoid fixing a definite period to their 
agreements but have made them for undefined periods with a 
proviso for termination on specified notice by either side. 

Taking the year as a whole, 66 out of the 61 areas have made 
agreements, there being 6 areas in which, notwithstanding 
frequent meetings, no agreements have been readied. About 
40 agreements have been for periods of 5-6 months (or more). 

Average Wages. —With the falling prices of farm produce 
and the drop in the cost of living, the tendency of wages through¬ 
out the year has been downwards. Owing to the variations in 
hours and overtime and the absence of agreements in certain 
areas, only an approximate estimate of average wages for the 
country as a whole is possible, but taking the agreed rates in the 
various areas on a weekly basis and making allowance for the 
prevailing wages in areas without agreements, it is estimated 
that average weekly wages of ordinary adult male workers have 
varied as follows :— 


. 

s. 

( 1 . 

1922. 

s. 

tb 

August 

4b 

6 

January 

33 

6 

September 

42 

t* 

February 

33 

0 

October 

40 

0 

Match . 

32 

r» 

November 

3 8 

0 1 

1 April—August 

32 

0 

December 

37 

o ' ! 




The figure for September, 1921, is the minimum rate of wages 
as last adjusted by the Agricultural Wages Board and that for 
August, 1921, represents the average minimum rate in force 
during the previous 12 months. It will be seen that the average 
wage in August. 1922, had fallen by 14s. fid. or about 80 per 
cent, from the minimum rates rnling during the last year of the 
Wages Board’s existence, but that taking into consideration 
the last reduction made by the Wages Board, wages have fallen 
only 10s. 6d. or 28 per cent, during the period of the actual 
working of the Conciliation Committees. The Ministry of 
Labour’s cost of living index figure on 1st August, 1921. was 
122 per cent, above the 1914 base, and had fallen to 81 per cent, 
on the 1st August, 1922, i.e.. a decline during the year of about’ 
18 per cent. 

Space does not permit of a full record of the various rates 
which have been fixed by the Conciliation Committees within 1 
the 'last year, but although the weekly wage in the period April- 
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August of this year is estimated at 82s. for the country as a 
whole, wages in the different localities vary considerably above 
and below this figure. In the Northern group (Northumberland, 
Westmorland, Durham, North Riding, Cumberland and Lancs.), 
for example, the average wage is about 34s., whereas in an 
Eastern group (Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Beds., Hunts., 
and the Isle of Ely) it is only 81s. 

The following table compares the rates in the areas where 
the highest and lowest rates have been fixed:— 

High Hat ex Committee. Hale . 


Winter. 11*21-22... 

Lancashire (average)... 

47/6 for 60 

hr. 


Durham . 

44/6 

„ r> o 

»» 


S. Northumberland .. 

44/6 

48 


Summer, 1922 ... 

Lancashire (average). 

43/4 

„ oo 



Durham . 

35/- 

„ f)0 


Hates. 

S. Northumberland 

82/- 

,. 50 

r 

Winter. 1921-22... 

Sussex East . 

31/- 

„ 52 

V 


Dorset ... 

32/ 

„ 48 

V 


Brecon and Radnor . 

34/- 

50 

It 

Summer, 11*22 ... 

Anglesey . 

30,- 

„ 56 



Cumberland and Wc&tinoilaud 

30/- 

„ 54 

r 


Wiltshiie . 

30/- 

„ 52 

o 


Norfolk . 

30/- 

M 504 

V 


Kent, Hereford, Oxford. Rutland 

30/- 

50 

» 


Comparing the “ highest rates ” areas in the above table it 
will be found that the average weekly rate fell from 42s. lljd. 
last winter to 87s. SM. during the summer of this year. Owing 
to the varying periods of agreement in the “ lowest rates ” areas 
it is not possible to make a similar calculation for the counties 
given in the table, but for Buch “ low rate ” areas as are com¬ 
parable. e.g., Shropshire, Warwick, Devon, Somerset, the 
average rate fell from 84s. 7Jd. last winter to 81s. 7d. in the 
summer. Thus the average decrease from winter to summer 
in the high rate areas is about-13 per cent, as against 9 per cent, 
in the low' rate areas. 

Ages and Classes of Workers covered by the Agreements.— 

Generally, the main agreements made by the Conciliation Com¬ 
mittees refer to all male workers over 21 years of age, but in 
certain areas the Committees have stipulated that the rates shall 
apply only to “ able-bodied workers ” or to workers “ of fair 
average ability,” while in "Surrey there is an upper age limit, 
the rates not applying to men over 65 years of age. In 5 areas 
the Committees, in addition to fixing rates for ordinary workers, 
have fixed special rates for stockmen, shepherds, etc., by whieb 
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such workers receive an inclusive wage to cover their extra time 
worked in connection with the care of animals. 

In only 28 areas have agreements been made containing 
special arrangements for workers under 21. These rates are 
usually based on a proportion of the adult workers’ rates 
according to tho age of the worker. It is understood that in the 
areas where no agreements have been made for juvenile male 
workers this basis of payment is usually applied, the actual 
details being 'eft for mutual agreement between workers and 
employers. Only 6 Committees have fixed rates for female 
workers, most of the areas concerned being in the North (Cum¬ 
berland and Westmorland, Northumberland and Durham), where 
it is more usual than elsewhere to employ full-time women 
workers, but women’s rates have also been agreed for Notting¬ 
hamshire and Devonshire. 

Hours of Work. —Apart from actual wages one of the most 
contentious matters with which the Committees have had to 
deal is that of hjurs, and in the East Riding of Yorkshire and in 
one or two other areas serious trouble arose on this issue. In 
nearly half of the areas where agreements have been made the 
50-hour week in summer has been retained, but in 11 areas 
the agreements provide for a week of 54 hours. In Lancashire 
the weekly rate is stated to cover the “ usual ” working hours. 

Several Committees have fixed wages on an hourly instead of 
a weekly basis but in the great majority of these cases the 
worker has a guaranteed week of a specified number of hours. 
In Brecon and Radnor for example, where the wage-rate is 7£d. 
per hour to operate up to 60 hours before the overtime rate is 
payable, there is provided a guaranteed week of 52 hours. 

A number of the Committees have not fixed any special rates 
for overtime: only 85 of the current agreements deal with this. 

Benefits and Allowances. —Tn the earlier months there seems 
to have been a feeling that the system of benefits as fixed by 
the Wages Board should be continued. There appears now, 
however, to be a growing tendency amongst the Committees, 
except perhaps in Wales and the North of Englan d, to confine 
their attention more and more merely to making agreements 
for a cash wage, and to leave all questions of benefits and allow¬ 
ances for settlement between individual workers and employexs. 
In the early months many Committees dealt with the benefits 
question, but of the current agreements only 6 include clauses 
fixing valuations for the provision of board and lodging. These 
ireaa are, of course, those where a large proportion of the 
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workers live at the farmstead: Cumberland and Westmorland, 
Durham and Nottinghamshire, and in Wales (Anglesey, Car¬ 
narvon, Denbigh and Flint). In 5 areas the Committees have 
arranged a valuation for the provision of a cottage. In Pembroke 
2s. 6d. per week is allowed as a deduction from wages on this 
account, while in Stafford and Nottinghamshire the sum has 
been fixed at 8s. The 2 Northumberland Committees dealt with 
the matter very fully, and have agreed that the provision of a 
house and garden, coal leading and potatoes shall stand as 
payment for all stable time. Nottinghamshire has also met the 
“ allowances ” question in a practical fashion by arranging that 
the provision of milk shall be reckoned at the local wholesale 
price. Incidentally, there is no other area at present which has 
fixed a valuation for milk. Nottinghamshire has also agreed 
that the local wholesale price shall be regarded as the valuation 
for the provision of any potatoes. Under the Pembroke agree¬ 
ment planting potatoes and the haulage of fuel is regarded as 
equivalent to part payment at the rato of Is. per week. 

Half-holidays. —The observance of a weekly short-day, which 
has been strongly urged by the labour side, has not been 
seriously resisted, the Committees agreeing in general that where 
the workers desire the half-holiday the employers should facili¬ 
tate the arrangement of the working hours as may be necessary. 
Of the current agreements, 18 make definite provision for the 
observance of the weekly short-day, and it is understood that 
in many other areas an arrangement exists for ceasing work 
earlier on Saturdays or for casual holidays to be given in lieu. 

Although the individual Committees are responsible for the 
form of the agreements, the Ministry has prepared the skeleton 
form of agreement shown below. The form is not intended to 
be exhaustive but it may be of interest as indicating the points 
most generally dealt with :— 

Specimen Foem op Wages Agbeement for Conciliation 
Committees. 

1. The minimum rate of wages for adult male workers employed in agri¬ 
culture in the Committee’s area shall be not less than /- for a week of 

hours (excluding Sunday). 

2. All time on weekdays in excess of hours per week to be paid for as 
overtime at the rate of /- per hour. 

3. All work on Sundays to be paid for at the rate of /- per hour. 

4. The daily hours of work to be so arranged as to enable each worker, if 
ho so desires, to have a weekly half-holiday (either on Saturday or some other 
woek-day if more convenient to the work of the farm)* 
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5. The rates for boys to be as follows:— 

Weekly Rut* Week-day Sunday 

(for a week of hours) Overt hue. Work. 

or cl. per. hour. 

Workers aged 20 to 21 

v » 19 „ 20 

•y yy 18 » 19 

yy yy 17 ,, 18 

» „ 16 17 

yy yy 15 ,« 16 

6. In the case of a worker boarded and lodged by the employer, the latter 
shall be entitled to make a deduction from the weekly cash wage on that 
account. The deduction in the case of adult male workers provided with full 
board and lodging to be per week, and proportionate sums in cases where 
only part board or board only without lodging is provided. The deduction in 
the case of male workers under 21 and of female workers to be less in propor¬ 
tion to their wages. 

7. The above rates shall not apply to those who are not able-bodied or who 
are mentally deficient. 

8. This agreement is to operate from the.1922, 

to the.1923. 

Signed on behalf of the Employers’ Representati\ es— 


Signed on behalf of the Workers’ Representatives— 


Date 


Any question arising in connection with this agreement should be addressed 


to the.Conciliation Committee, the Joint Secretaries 

of which are.,,.(Employee’ Side) 

and.....(WorkcMs Side). 


Harvest Work. —In Essex, Anglesey, Suffolk, Norfolk and 
the East Biding, the Committees settled special rates for 
harvest work either by the payment of increased hourly rates 
or on the “ seeing it in ” basis, while in certain other areas it is 
understood that arrangements have been made for the payment 
of a harvest bonus as usual in accordance with the local custom, 
but with a reduction in the scale commensurate with the fall in 
ordinary wages. 


Observance of Agreements. —Prom inquiries which have 
been made by the Ministry’s conciliation officers and by the 
District Commissioners it is quite clear that the rates agreed 
by the Committees are generally being well observed. Isolated 
•cases of non-compliance have been brought to the Ministry’s 
notice, but except in the cases of non-union farmers, the 


employers’ side of the Committees have generally been able to 
persuade defaulters to comply with the. Committees' derision. 

In their power under the Com Production Acts (Repeal) Act 
of making their agreements legally binding on all employers 
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in the area by submitting the agreements to the Minister for 
confirmation the Committees have, if the necessity arises, an 
•effective method of dealing with employers who will not abide 
by the terms agreed by their representatives on the Committees. 
So far only 5 Committees (Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, Surrey, 
Warwickshire, Denbigh and Flint) have taken advantage of the 
provisions of the Act in this respect. 

The majority of the present agreements are now due to expire, 
but many meetings have already been arranged by the Com¬ 
mittees and it is hoped that fresh agreements will be made very 
shortly. 

Recent Changes. —During the past month a long agreement 
has been reached by the South Middlesex Conciliation Com¬ 
mittee. The Committee’s previous agreement which was due 
to expire on the 2nd September, 1922, has been extended to 
the end of that month and a new agreement made covering the 
twelve months October, 1922, to September, 1928. The new 
agreement provides for a rate of 7£d. per hour for adult male 
workers, which in the case of ordinary workers is to applv up to 
50 hours per week with a guaranteed week of 48 hours, and in 
the case of special classes of workers (such as stockmen) to apply 
for 60 hours per week. Provision is also made for overtime rates 
•of 9d. per hour on weekdays and lOd. per hour on Sundays. 

The fact that this Committee has been able to arrange wages 
in advance for the whole of the farming year 1922-28 marks an 
important development in the work of the Conciliation 
Committees. 

Agreements have also been reached in Derbyshire and Notting¬ 
hamshire, the Committee for the former area agreeing to the 
payment of 7d. per hour for all hours worked on weekdays, and 
9d. per hour on Sundays until 81st December. In the Notting¬ 
hamshire area the rates agreed are 80s. for 52 hours, with 8d. 
per hour for overtime on weekdays and 9d. per hour on Sun¬ 
days until 28th February, 1928. The Nottinghamshire Com¬ 
mittee has also arranged rates for male workers under 21 years 
of age and for female workers of all ages, and has drawn up 
and accepted a scale for the provision of allowances. 

Notice has been received from the employers’ sections of the 
Surrey and Cambridgeshire Conciliation Committees to terminate 
as from the 80th September and the 6th October respectively 
the current confirmed agreements of these Committees. It may 
be presumed that this step has been taken to dear the path for 
Consideration of revised rates of wages. 
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vTHE FARM WORKER IN SCOTLAND. 

Permanent male farm workers in Scotland may be classified 
as follows:—(1) stewards, grieves or foremen, (2) ploughmen, 
(8) cattlemen, (4) shepherds, and (5) orramen, including all 
workers not in charge of animals, and as a general rule a 
further distinction must be made between married and single 
workers. Married farm workers are treated as a separate class 
from the single men and lads. The most important class of 
worker is the married ploughman, whose wages and allow¬ 
ances and hours of work usually determine the corresponding 
earnings and working hours of the other classes. 

Practically the whole of the farm work is performed by the 
regular farm staff. A few casual labourers are employed at busy 
seasons, and during hay time and harvest and for potato plant¬ 
ing and lifting many women and children are temporarily 
engaged. 

Housing.—Almost every moderate-sized farm is provided 
with one or more cottages, which are generally occupied by 
married men on the permanent staff of the farm. A farm 
worker’s son working on a farm with his father is frequently 
hired under the “ double hinding ” system, common in the 
south-western counties, and unless he can find accommodation 
in the family cottage, is housed in a loft or attic in the farm 
buildings, but more often with other single men and lads in a 
separate room, or cottage with one or two rooms, known as 
the “ bothy.” Generally, arrangements are made for meals 
to be cooked in the farm houses and for the bothy to be cleaned 
up by a woman once a week. Sometimes, however, the men 
and lads make their own arrangements and take turns to per¬ 
form their own cooking, make beds, light fires, and tidy and 
clean up. Women workers who do not live at home with their 
parents are usually lodged and boarded in the farm house. 

Period of Engagement. —In the greater part of the country 
the married men are engaged for the year, the term extending 
either from the 28th May (Whit Sunday) or the 28th November 
(Martinmas). The half-yearly term is popular in some districts, 
biit mostly amongst single men who are less willing to bind 
themselves for the whole year. There are very few weekly 
engagements—excepting amongst the few casual workers—and 
even women workers are usually engaged on yearly or half- 
yearly contracts. 
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Hiring.— Vacancies are usually filled as the result of in¬ 
quiries or by advertisements in local newspapers. Most of the 
new engagements which take place each term are made by 
private bargaining, the basis of agreement being on the lines 
advised by the organisations of employers and workers. The 
hiring fairs are still well recognised all over the country, but 
they are used mostly as occasions for bargaining between 
farmers who have not succeeded in filling all their vacancies 
and workers who have been unable to obtain employment by 
other means. Almost every market town of any importance 
has its recognised hiring-fair day every half year, on which 
occasions it is usual to grant a holiday, without deduction of 
cash wages, to the whole staff of the farms in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Allowances. —Tn most counties there is a customary scale of 
allowances, but often the individual worker makes a bargain 
on a different scale according to the circumstances of his family. 
As an almost universal rule, the married ploughman is pro¬ 
vided with a cottage on the farm, free of rent and rates. Except 
in a few counties a liberal supply of oatmeal forms an important 
addition to a worker’s wages, the quantity varying from county 
to county, but the average being, at the time of the last in¬ 
quiry, about 65 Htones per annum. Perhaps the most valuable 
allowance, however, consists of the fairly liberal supply of milk 
usually provided to the farm worker’s household. In general, 
the married ploughman receives a daily supply of fresh milk 
all the year round, sometimes as much as 4 pints per day in 
the summer; a reduction to about 8 pints being made in the 
winter months. Tn some areas it is not uncommon for the 
married ploughman to be allowed the keep of a cow, but in 
other districts the milk allowance itself has died out, although 
the workers are sometimes allowed to purchase milk at reduced 
prices. Potatoes or the produce of an allowance of potato 
ground are almost universally provided in part payment of 
wages. Coal is a common allowance in the counties north of 
Perth ami Forfar, and in a few counties 1 or 2 loads of firewood 
are provided. The provision of free cartage of coal, firewood 
and flitting, reckoned as equivalent to from £1 to £4 per 
annum, is quite general. The allowances to single men aare on 
the same basis, but the quantities provided vary greatly, 
the workers living in bothies being the most generonsfy 
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Wages. —The total weekly wages of farm workers depend to 
a considerable degree on the quantity and the value of allow¬ 
ances provided. In addition they depend on the experience and 
ability of the worker and the nature of the occupation. 

Hours.--‘As a general rule, throughout Scotland the working 
hours of the wrhole of the farm staff, with the exception of the 
cattleman and shepherd, are practically regulated by the hours 
of the ploughman. The stable work of the ploughman is con¬ 
siderably less for three or four months in summer w r hen the 
horses are put out to grass, but the amount of time spent on 
stable work may he taken on the average to be about 7 hours 
a week. This means that, except for cattlemen and shepherds, 
ploughmen usually perform 7 hours per week more than other 
workers. The Sunday duty and in cases the Saturday half¬ 
holiday duty are generally performed in turn on farms where 
more than one ploughman is employed. The general w r orking 
day for ordinary workers throughout Scotland during the 
summer before the War was recognised as 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
with 2 hours off at dinner time. During the four wdnter months 
it was usual to w r ork from dawn to dusk with an hour's interval 
at mid-day—roughly from 7.30 to 4.30. On most farms the 
working hours on Saturday were the same as on other days, 
but in some parts of the country it was becoming customary 
to stop w T ork at 4 p.m. or 3 p.m. and sometimes at 1 p.m. For 
the greater part of Scotland the pre-war working day may be 
reckoned as 35 weeks of 60 hours and 17 weeks of 48 hours' 
average, to which for the ploughman must be added 7 hours 
per week for stable w T ork. No overtime was paid for any excess 
hours, and the only general holidays were New Year’s Day and 
one or two hiring-fair days. 

The Farm Servants' Union which before the War had 
already obtained some measure of success in reducing the 
length of the working day, suspended its activities in this direc¬ 
tion during the War, but after the Armistice this body met in 
conference'w r ith the National Farmers’ Union of Scotland. As 
a result working hours were in many districts agreed on the 
9 hours per day basis for 42 weeks, 8 hours pei* day for 6 weeks 
in the short da\s in winter, and 10 hours per day for 6 weeks 
in hay time and harvest, with overtime to be paid after 10 
hours have been worked on any day. 

The 1919-20 "Report of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
states that in general, farm work is now based on the 9-hour 
day and commences either at 6 a.m. or 7 a.m., and finu&ea at 
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5 p.m. or 6 p.m. according to the season, with 1 hour, 1J hours, 
and sometimes 2 hours for dinner. In winter the working day is 
from dawn to dusk with an hour’s interval. Frequently a half 
holiday is given on Saturdays and in many instances farmers 
are allowing 14 days’ holiday each year. Taking an average 
throughout the country, the ploughman’s working week is 
about 50 hours besides about 7 hours’ stable work, which shows 
an average reduction of about 5 hours a week compared with 
pre-war working hours. Cattlemen’s hours vary according to 
the number of stock and the period of the year. The Report 
states that when the cattle are under cover the usual hours are 
about 9-10 per day in addition to Sunday duty. It is not 
possible to fix the working hours of shepherds, which vary from 
a few hours daily supervision of the flocks when all conditions 
are favourable, to 12 hours and upwards per day during lamb¬ 
ing, dipping and clipping time or during periods of disease. 
The hours of orramen and permanent women workers are 
usually the same as those of the ploughmen, except that they 
have no stable work. At present, however, there appears to be 
a general tendency to increase the length of the working day. 

LESSONS OF THE IMPERIAL FRUIT 
SHOW, 1921. 

In view of the near approach of the 1922 Imperial Fruit 
Show the moment is opportune for a short account of the 
soore-oard marking by the J ridges of the exhibits submitted at 
the Show last year, in order that intending competitors may 
have an opportunity of studying the various points before they 
pack their produce for competition at the Show this year. 

The Schedule in 1921 was drawn up to meet the needs of 
the commercial grower: but while the rules were so framed as 
to induce the grower to exhibit packages of fruit similar to 
hose ordinarily sent to the market, it was naturally expected 
that the sample of fruit and the manner of presentation would 
be above the average. The Show then was important as an 
educational movement tending to improve the existing methods 
of grading and packing fruit for the market. 

It must be remembered that the grower seldom sees his 
produce m the market, and his success in grading and packing 
cjnonlybe judged by him from the prices which be receives 
tot the same fruit presented in different ways. This method ' 

r 2 
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of measuring results is clearly unsatisfactory because of the 
fluctuations of the market and the many factors which influence 
the price obtained. At the Imperial Fruit Show, however, 
growers were able to see their boxes of apples staged alongside 
those sent from other parts of the country and to compare the 
results of their efforts with those of others. The comparisons 
in some cases were pleasing, in others less so, but in the 
latter cases the road for improvement in the future was clearly 
evident to those wishing to see and travel along it. 

But the comparison of the boxes of fruit was not the only 
way in which exhibitors could find out their defects or merits, 
for there was a fairly efficient barometer which could be studied 
with advantage by all, namely, the score-card compiled by the 
Judges. Each exhibit was given marks for the fruit, and for 
the way in which it was graded, packed, and presented. It 
was important that growers should know exactly the marks 
they received for their exhibits, and the Ministry therefore 
sent to each exhibitor a detailed account of the marks awarded 
for his particular exhibit—a piece of work which was favour¬ 
ably commented upon by growers. Every exhibitor therefore 
knows exactly what were his strong and his weak points at 
the last Show, and this information should assist in raising 
the standard of exhibits this year. It is not necessary or even 
possible in this article to deal with any special exhibit, but 
a comparison of the average marks obtained in the three 
Sections as shown in the following table may be of interest:— 

Statement Showing Average Marks Awarded in the Kent, 
Eastern Counties and West Midlands Commercial Sections 
op the Imperial Fruit Show ok 1921, Expressed as 
Percentages of the Maximum Marks Obtainable. 

Score Card. 


1 

Section. 

Best 

Oomnter- 
| dnl Size. 

i 

t 

Colour, 

finish, 

Skin 

Quality. 

Comliiion. 
Soundness, 
Ann ness, 
freedom 
from 
blemish, 
flavour, 
quality of 
Apples. 

Uniform* 
ity of | 
colour and 
sire. 

Qun'ity of 
Pock. 

UenernI 
appearance 
of entry. 

Trdnl 

Point”. 


per c<nt. j 

per cent 

per c« nt. 

pei- cent. 

per cent 

percent 

percent 

Kent . 

m | 

80 

80 

<*’0 

77 

80 

fit 

Eastern Counties 

80 

73 

76 

78 

77 

80 

76 

West Midlands 

80 ; 

i 

80 

76 

73 

70 

60 

74 


T" . . . . .. ... T ..T—.. 

It will be observed that pride of place is taken by tbe Kent 
s^tion. This is by no means surprising when it is remembered- 
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that Kent is the oldest fruit-growing county and that by virtue 
of longer experience the Kentish growers have had greater 
opportunities of becoming more skilled. The venue of the 
Show (Crystal Palace) enabled much of the produce in the 
Kent section to be delivered direct in motor lorries over com¬ 
paratively slioi i distances; whereas in the other sections the 
boxes of fruit were sent long distances by rail. Too much 
importance, however, can be attributed to this, as the marks 
awarded for the general condition of fruit sent from the Eastern 
Counties and West Midlands were only slightly below those 
obtained by Kent. The figures appear to indicate that the 
Kent apples secured a considerable lead because of the care 
taken in selecting the best size, or, at any rate, a size which, 
in the opinion of the Judges, was the best commercial size. 
In colour, finish and skin quality the Eastern Counties fruit 
would seem to be behind that of the West Midland and the 
Kent sections, and this may be attributable to several factors. 
The apple of the West has long held a reputation for colour 
and quality, though this is counterbalanced to some extent by 
the effects of diseases and pests. The Kent climate is not so 
favourable to the production of a high colour, but the Kentish 
growers generally adopt hygienic methods for keeping pests and 
diseases, as far as practicable, under control. The climate of 
the Eastern Counties is by no means conducive to high colour 
or finish in apples, nor do the growers energetically deal with 
diseases and pests, and so their apples have fallen into the 
third place. Even in a few exhibits where fruit from the 
lighter soils of the Eastern Counties possessed high colour, 
marks were lost considerably on skin quality. 

In marks obtained for “ condition/’ under which is included 
firmness, soundness, freedom from blemish and flavour 
quality, Kent again holds a slight lead over the other two 
sections. This, however, may be misleading to those who 
examined the various classes towards the end of the Show 
when it was seen that the soundness and firmness of many 
leading exhibits had very much deteriorated. It was clearly 
indicated here that climatic conditions play a very important 
part in the soundness and general keeping qualities of apples, 
especially in such an abnormal season as was experienced in 
1921. Their blemishes usually account for a good deal of 
rotting among closely packed apples, but in this case the rapid 
rotting of clean fruit on the third and fouirth dajr of the Show 
"iVas milch ia evidence. This applies particularly to the large 
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culinary varieties in the Eastern Counties section, but similar 
' varieties in the West Midland section retained their condition 
throughout the Show. 

Much can be attributed to the influence of soils on “ condi¬ 
tion” as well as on the colour of apples. The wastage of 
fruit grown on the moist soils of the Severn Vale was practi¬ 
cally nil in comparison with that of the fruit from the thinner 
soils of the East Coast. / 

It will be seen, therefore, that, had the items under “ con¬ 
dition ” been separately recorded on the score-card, the loss or 
gain of marks awarded for each particular point of quality 
might be traced to both soil and climate. Such data would 
be of considerable value in the future development of the 
industry in regard to varieties and their suitability for any 
desired short or long distance market. The total marks 
awarded for uniformity of colour and size tend to indicate the 
ability and experience of the grower properly to grade and 
pack his fruit, and it is here that the Kent section probably 
leads in experience alone, as it was apparent to the observer 
that a number of exhibitors in the other two sections were 
. making their first attempts at modern grading and packing. 

It is in this direction, it would appear, that future exhibitors 
can reach a higher standard of excellence by studying carefully 
the number of marks gained by them under these two headings 
at the previous Show. 

‘ ‘ Quality of pack * * might be looked upon as the deter¬ 
mining factor in deciding whether a grower is adopting an 
up-to-date and commercial method. It may be desirable to 
mention, however, that too much should not be assumed from 
the award of marks for this at the last Show. Various forms 
of packing, good and bad, were used in all three sections, for 
the reason that no rules defining any standardised system were 
laid down, and it became obvious that varied opinions would 
exist among the Judges on this extremely important and 
technical subject. The need for a standardised method of 
packing boxed apples was clearly borne out midway through 
the Show when cases of apples with premier awards were 
showing considerable damage and rotting through being packed 
attractively in the first place, but not commercially, as was 
ultimately proved by later observations. Nevertheless, the 
summarised results of the total percentage of marks for the 
three sections go a long way to show where the present stan¬ 
dard of grading and packing is low and where educational 
work of this nature is mostly desired. ’ 
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The final item on the score-card, namely, the awarding of 
marks for the general appearance of entry, is also an important 
matter. Unclean packages, tom lining paper, unnecessary 
packing materials, etc., do not command that attention which 
is readily obtained from buyers if a little care is given to the 
style and attractiveness of a package of fruit, whether exposed 
for sale or unopened. The value of an attractive appearance 
should not be underestimated when placing a package of quality 
apples before the public, whether for sale or exhibition. 

At the forthcoming Imperial Show, exhibits not complying 
with the standard commercial regulations recently recom¬ 
mended by the Advisor}' Committee will be disqualified by the 
Judges, and exhibitors should pay special regard to the rules 
governing packages and style of “ packs ” to be used. 


NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
OCTOBER. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry oj Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Use of Boots for Stock Feeding. —The root crops this 
year promise on the whole to be very good, and on most farms 
roots will be in abundance for use for feeding stock. A few notes 
on the feeding of roots may therefore be welcome here. Under 
the term root crops, we include as a general rule, potatoes, 
carrots, swedes, turnips, kohl rabi, mangolds and sugar beet. 

Composition .—Root crops are all succulent foods, containing 
a large amount of water, varying from approximately 75 per 
cent, in the potato to over 90 per cent, in the turnip. In fact, 
the turnip contains less solid matter than milk. Roots are 
“ starchy ” foods, that is, they contain a large amount of starchy 
or sugary material, and very little protein or flesh forming 
material. Potatoes are rich in starch (about 21 per cent.), sugar 
beet is rich in sugar (15-20 per cent.), and carrots, mangolds, 
swedeB and turnips, although they contain less than 10 per cent, 
of starchy material have it in the form of easily digestible sugars. 

Use .—Root crops are bulky foods and are therefore largely 
used for ruminating animals such as cattle and sheep, although 
they are of distinct value to pigs when fed in smaller quantity. 
They form a succulent feed, and owing to their cooling and 
.laxative effect, are very suitable for use with straw and certain 
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Dbscription. 

Price 

P? r 

Qr. 

a. lb. 

Price 

£. 

£ a 

llatmrlal 

Value 

ft. 

£ e. 

Cost of 
Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ B. 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

iJoib. 

Price 

Starch 

Squiv. 

8. 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British - 

*41/6 

504 

9 4 

1 

0 

8 

4 

71-6 

2/3 

1*2 

Barley, British Feeding 

*31/6 

400 

8 16 

0 

18 

7 

18 

71 

2/3 

1*2 

„ Canadian No. 4 











Western 

— 

— 

— 

0 

18 


- 

71 

— 

— 

Oats, English White 

— 

— 

— 

0 

19 

— 

- 

69*5 

— 

— 

Black & Grey 

•26/- 

336 

8 13 

0 

19 

7 

14 

69*5 

2/7 

1-38 

„ Scotch White 

— 

— 

— 

0 

19 

— 

- 

59*5 


— 

,, Chilian . 

28/- 

320 

9 16 

0 

19 

8 

17 

69 5 

3/0 

1*61 

„ Canadian No. 2 











Western 

32/- 

320 

11 4 

0 

19 

10 

5 

69*5 

H/5 

1*83 

„ No. 3 „ 

29/3 

320 

10 5 

0 

19 

9 

6 

69*5 

3/2 

1*70 

„ „ No. 2 Feed 

28/- 

320 

9 16 

0 

19 

8 

17 

59*5 

3/0 

1*61 

„ American 

25/- 

320 

8 15 

0 

19 

7 

16 

69*5 

2/7 

1*38 

„ Argentine 

27/3 

320 

9 11 

0 

19 

8 

12 

69*5 

2/11 

1*56 

Maize, Argentine- 

43/6 

480 

10 3 

0 

17 

9 

6 

81 

2/4 

1*25 

American - 

36/- 

480 

S 8 

0 

17 

7 

11 

81 

1/10 

0*98 

„ South African - 

38/6 

480 

9 0 

0 

17 

8 

3 

81 

2/0 

1*07 

Beans, Rangoon - 

8/- 

112 

8 0 

1 

15 

6 

5 

67 

1/10 

0*98 

Peas. Japanese - 

41/- 

112 

41 Of 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

— 


— 

Buckwheat - 

5-7- 

392 

14 17 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 


— 

Millers* offals— 











Bran, British - 

— 

— 

6 7 

1 

16 

4 

11 

45 

2/0 

1*07 

Broad Bran 

— 

— 

8 0 

1 

16 

6 

4 

45 

2/9 

1 *47 

Fine middlings (Im- 











ported) 

— 

— 

9 2 

1 

7 

7 

15 

72 

2/2 

1*16 

Coarse middlings 











(British) 

— 

— 

8 5 ! 

1 

7 

6 18 

64 

2/2 

1*16 

Pollards (Imported) 

— 

— 

6 15 

1 

15 

5 

0 

60 

1/8 

0*89 

Rice Bran 

— 

— 

7 15f 

— 

- 

- 

- 

71 

— 

— 

Barley Meal - 

— 


11 5 

0 

18 

10 

7 

71 I 

2/11 

1*66 

Maize „ - * - 

— 

— 

9* 5+ 

0 

17 

8 

8 

81 

2/1 

1*32 

„ „ S. African 

— 

— 

9 0 

0 

17 

8 

3 

813 

2/0 

1*07 

„ Germ Meal - 

— 

— 

9 2 

1 

5 i 

7 

17 

85*3 

1/10 

0*98 

„ Gluten-feed 

— 

—i 

9 0 

1 

11 

7 

9 

75*6 | 

2/0 

1*07 

Locust Bean Meal 

_ 

— 

8 15 

0 

9 

8 

6 

71*4 

2/7 

1*38 

Bean Meal - 

— 

— 

13 10 

1 

15 

11 

15 

67 

3/6 

1*87 

Fish „ - 

— 

— 

16 0 

5 

10 

9 

10 

63 

3/7 

1*92 

Linseed Cake, English 











(9% oil) 

— 

— ' 

12 12 

2 

6 | 

10 

6 

74 

2/11 

1*56 

Cottonseed „ English 











(«V. oil) 

— 

— 

7 15 i 

2 

6 

5 

9 

42 

2/7 

1*38 

»» »» Egyptian 

(57 e oil) 

—— 

_ 

7 10 

2 

6 

5 

4 

42 

2/6 

1*34 

Decorticated Cottonseed 








j 



Meal (9% oil) 

— 

— 

12 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— : 

— 

— 

Coconut Cake (6°/ 0 oil) 

— 

— 

9 16 

1 

39 

7 

16 

73 

2/2 

1*16 

Palm Kernel Cake 

1 










<6YoOil) 

— 

— 

7 10t 

1 

9 

6 

1 

75 

1/7 

0*85 

„ „ Meal 











(1*-2Y, oil) 

— 

— 

0 2 

1 

9 

4 13 

71*3 

1/4 

0*71 

Feeding Treacle - 

. — 

— 

4 15 

1 

1 

3 14 

61 

1/5 

0*76 

Brewers* grains,dried,ale 

— 

— 

8 0 

1 

11 

6 

9 

49 

2/8 ; 

1*43 

„ „ „ porter 

— 

—- 

7 7 

1 

11 ! 

5 

16 

49 

2/4 

1*25 

„ „ wet, ale 

— 

—T 

1 3 ! 

0 

8 

0 

15 

15 

1/0 

0*54 

„ „ wet, porter 

— 

— 

0 19 

0 

8 

0 11 

15 

-/9 

0*4 

Malt culms • 

— 

— 

* Of 

2 

3 1 

5 17 

43 

f*/to 

1-52 


* Hew. f A* Liverpool. 


Bom-Tbe price* quoted above rop r o —a t the average price* at which actual wholesale 
tnuonctions have taken place to London, nnteaa otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
atete- The prtoes w«e current at the end of Augu»t and are, as a tale, eohrideeably kn**r item 
the prtoes at local country markets, the difference befog due to carriage and dealen’ oomtotoatou. 

maSarfbytbeuaediuthMantees. 'Au^^etippose 

calculation will show the relative oast per lb. of starch equivalent of other ptaffli on the aem# 

local market. From the results of *uob calculations a borer can determine which feeding stuff gives 
tom the best value at the prices quoted on bis own market. 
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concentrated feeding stuffs that have a “ binding ” tendency 
when fed to live stock. 

Quantity to Feed.—If sheep are allowed an ad lib. diet of roots 
and hay, it will be found that the maximum quantity of roots 
they will eat is approximately 16 lb. a day. Cattle will take up 
to 1 cwt. of roots per day, but it is not wise to exceed f cwt. a day, 
except perhaps in cases where concentrated cake is fed lavishly, 
as with animals brought up under show conditions. 

Preparation for Feeding .—It is usual, especially in feeding 
cattle, to pulp or slice roots when feeding with hay or straw. 
The usual practice is to chaff the hay or straw, mix with the 
sliced roots, and allow to stand for 12 to 24 hours before feeding. 
This seems to soften the chaff and makes a mixture relished by 
stock. Roots may be fed whole, as is the general practice with 
sheep, but in the case of horses it is always advisable to slice 
before feeding, especially if the roots have a tendency to be 
woody. 

Time to Feed .—The usual practice in feeding roots is to feed 
off turnips first, follow with swedes and finish on mangolds. It 
is always a sound practice, if possible, to avoid feeding mangolds 
before Christmas, as new mangolds tend to cause scour. 


In the course of the inspection of statutory small holdings in 
Lindsey (Lines.), the Ministry’s District Commissioner noticed 
a T in i« w a bolding which appears to merit a descrip- 
0 ® tion in some detail. The holding iB situated 


Small Holding. 


at Bradley, three miles from Grimsby. It 


comprises 89 acres of arable land, the soil being a strong loam, 
and the rent is .£2 2s. Od. per acre. 

Three brothers, all unmarried ex-Service men, live on 
the holding. The holding was let to the eldest of the brothers at 
Lady Day. 1910, as bare land at an economic rent. Before 
joining up, the tenant was a carter in Grimsby, and his entire 
• capital was derived from his savings as a carter. 

The tenant has himself provided on the holding a small timber- 
built bungalow, a stable, a cowhouse, a place for calves, a large 
piggery and an outhouse, concrete being used throughout for 
flooring.. Also an implement hovel roofed with straw, poultry 
houses, and a road-way to the bottom field faced with ashes two 
feet thick and a post-and-wire fence to fence off a paddock have 
been made. Altogether, he has expended about £600 on the 
equipment of the holding exclusive of the labour of carting. 
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The holding was taken in a bad condition and foul land had 
to be cleaned. After three years of tenancy, the land is in a 
high state of cultivation and very clean. Hundreds of loads of 
fish refuse have been carted from Grimsby Docks, four miles 
distant, all the arable land having been manured in this way. 
In addition, farmyard manure has been used and basic slag is 
being put on the permanent pasture. Seed potatoes direct from 
Scotland are planted. 

The tenant’s elder brother works the horses: the younger 
brother, much disabled as a result of War service, keeps house 
and looks after the ponltry. The tenant himself supervises, 
delivers market-garden produce to retail shops in Grimsby, and 
sells and delivers bundles of green clover to carters in Grimsby. 
He fills in his spare time on the holding from early morning till 
late at night. 

In view of the possibility of a slump in the sale of vegetable 
produce, the holding has been variously cropped this season as 
follows:— 

4 acres wheat. 

6 ,, oats (winter and spring!. 

8 .. barley. 

7 ., - potatoes (early, medium and late). 

9 ,, clover. 

1 ,, vetches. 

2 ., swede turnips. 

1 ,, mangolds. 

2 ,, cabbages. 

J ,, carrots. 

8 ,, permanent pasture. 

J ,, homestead. 

The live stock on the holding consists of:—8 working horses, 
1 mule, 2 cows, 6 calves, 40 pigs, 60 head of poultry. 

The water supply to the holding is provided free of cost by 
the resident tenant of an adjoining property who laid down a 
pipe across the boundary at his own expense in consideration of 
the fact, as he said, that his neighbour had served his country 
during the War. 

Owing to the high state of cultivation of the holding the effect 
of the drought last year on spring oats, clover and potatoes was 
not nearly so noticeable as on some other land. 
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The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries desires to give 
•notice that the “ Seeds Regulations, 1921,” which were made 

Seeds Regulations in P ursuance of the provisions of the Seeds 
* Act, 1920, were withdrawn as from the 
10th August, 1922, and have been replaced 
by the “ Seeds Regulations, 1922.” The terms of the new 
Regulations are practically identical with those of the previous 
Regulations, except as regards the following points:— 

1. Grass and Clover Seed when sold, or exposed for sale, 
for other than agricultural purposes {e.g., as lawn grass seed), 
will be excluded from the operations of the Seeds Act. 


2. A statement as to the percentage of pure germinating 
seed or ‘ ‘ real value ’ ’ of grasses and clovers is no longer 
required. 


8. Alsike and White Clover, when grown together, may be 
treated, for the purpose of the Regulations, as one seed, pro¬ 
vided they are declared to have been grown together. 


4. Sprouted Cereal Seeds are not to be treated as impurities 
for the purpose of testing, that is to say, they are not to be 
picked out of the sample put up for the germination test. 

5. The authorised minimum percentage of germination in 
the case of Broccoli and Cauliflower Seed is reduced from 
65 per cent, to 60 per cent. 


6. Seed Potatoes, the variety of which is less than the Stan¬ 
dard Purity of 97 per cent, may now be sold as seed potatoes, 
provided such potatoes are declared as being of mixed varieties. 

Copies of the Seeds Act, 1920, and of the Seeds Regulations, 
1922, may be obtained through any bookseller, or directly 
from H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway 
net price 8d. each. 


As from 1st August, 1922, the following increases were made 
in the fees charged by the Official Seed-Testing Station for 
• testing samples of seeds :— 

• ^ „ r f, aSe i a Ani Old Fee. New Fee. 

.Seed-Testing Pees. and Clovers - 4s. 5s. per sample. 

' Mixtures .if Gra b?s and 

Clovers - - - 4s. 10b. „ 

. Mixtures of Perennial and Italian Ryegrass, and mixtures of 
.Alsike and White Clover, when stated to have been grown 
' *°gether, will not be regarded as mixtures and will be tested 
, for.5s. per sample. 
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Special facilities are now offered for carrying ont tests on 
payment of the ordinary fee plus an additional charge of 60 per 
cent, thereof, and the cost of telegraphing the result of the 
test if a telegram is asked for. These facilities are only granted 
to samples which are plainly marked with the word RAPID. 
No other form of words will be recognised. 

All other fees, including the farmer’s fee of 6d. per sample, 
remain unchanged. 

A leaflet, giving full particulars of the fees and conditions 
of testing, can be obtained, post free, on application to the 
Chief Officer, Official Seed-Testing Station, Huntingdon Road, 
Cambridge. 


Landing o! 
Animals from 
Ireland. 


An Order entitled The Irish Animals Order of 1922 has been 
issued by the Ministry modifying the restrictions imposed in 
respect of the landing of cattle, sheep, goats 
and swine from Ireland, so as to permit of 
the landing both of fat and store animals 
of each species. 

Cattle and sheep may not be removed from the landing places 
except with a licence granted by an Inspector of the Ministry, 
and then only to— 

(a) Markets specially authorised by the Ministry, from 
which they will be moved by licence to private premises for 
detention thereon for 18 days, or 

( b ) Private premises for detention thereon for a like period 
unless slaughtered in the meantime. 

The following special markets have been approved in Scotland, 
viz., Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Forfar, Laurencekirk, Perth arid 
St. Boswell’s, and the Ministry is now inquiring into the 
demand for a similar number of special markets in England. 

Swine may be removed from the landing places with the 
requisite licence granted under the Swine Fever (Movement from 
Ireland) Orders of 1904 or 1906, as the case may be. 

An Important Prosecution .— For contravening the Animal^ 
(Landing from Ireland) Order of 1922, several' Cattle dealers 
have been recently prosecuted and in some cdses very hefcvy, 
fines inflicted. 

An outstanding conviction was that obtained against an Irish 
dealer for several offences against the Order. These included 
the 'moving of cattle to a place other than that named in ; lip 
licence granted him and failing to Burrendejr ^i^liC^tBse iri iSie 
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manner prescribed in the Order. In inflicting a fine of £101 5s. 
the offender was severely censured by the magistrates who said 
that the offence might have cost the country an enormous sum 
of money. 

In view of the urgent necessity for preventing the spreading 
within this country of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, it is essential 
that the strictest attention should be paid, by cattle dealers and 
farmers, to the compliance with the requirements of Orders 
relating to the movement of cattle. It should be unnecessary 
to point out that such Orders are designed solely to protect the 
interests of the cattle industry. 

Persons obtaining licences for movement of animals should 
make themselve® thoroughly acquainted with the conditions 
under which they are issued and the obligations attaching 
thereto. 


During the first four months of operation of the Agricultural 
Development Board* of Ontario, the Province has lent to farmers 

Agricultural Credit iu lo,ls tmn loans $571,570 and in short 
in Ontario term * oans $25,000. The extent of the 
demand for Government loans is indicated 
by the fact that 8,000 applications have been received. It is 
stated that the scheme is achieving one of its chief objects in 
keeping many farmers’ sons on the land. The father secures a 
loan from the Government to buy an adjacent farm for his sons, 
mortgaging both farms in order to get the loan. The system also 
enables city men, who have had perhaps some farm experience 
in youth, to take up farming Farmers who have lost their 
buildings through fire are also aided. 75 per cent, of the appli¬ 
cations are for loans for building purposes. In some cases loans 
are obtained to pay off existing encumbrances, as loan companies 
demand 7k per cent, to renew, whereas the Agricultural Board 
lends the money to the farmers at 6 per cent. 

There is a strict system of local inspection in order to prevent 
undesirable persons from getting loans. The Board charges $12 
as inspection fee in granting a loan, and legal fees of $10 on 
loans up to $2,000 and $20 on loans up to $12,000. The farmer 
can safely do without a lawyer when dealing with the Board. 
Long term loans have been granted to fanners in 82 counties. 

At least a third of the applications have come from northern 
Ontario, which is the part of the province not yet fully developed. 

* Cl Industrial and Labour Ii\formation , Vok I, No. 7, p. 4H, 
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Tt> that district the loan companies charge 10 per cent, interest 
and limit their advances to 40 per cent, of the value of the 
property. 

Short term loans can be secured only through farm loan asso¬ 
ciations composed of 30 farmers, each of whom has subscribed 
for a $100 share and paid in $10. The municipality and the 
province in which the farmers live have to make a similar con¬ 
tribution. Farmers from every county in the province have 
asked for information concerning such associations, but the Board 
takes no action until five or more fanners have so petitioned. 
The first association was formed last December. At present 25 
are operating, and many others are nearly completed. 

These short loans are intended chiefly for the purchase of 
cattle and seed. Money is lent to the association by the Govern¬ 
ment at 5} per cent, and advanced to the farmer by the associa¬ 
tion at per cent. The maximum loan is $2,000. As the bank 
short loans are limited to three mouths and farmers need money 
for a period of nine months, the new provincial scheme meets a 
real need. 


In 1913 the Ministry published Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 18 on willow-growing, based largely on information supplied 
by Mr. W. Paulgrave Ellmore, of 

Leicester. A new edition of this pub¬ 
lication has now been issued and can 
be obtained by ordering direct from 
10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l. price 

post free. It has been largely re-written, 

the growing of tree willows has been added, 

on the cultivation of basket willows expanded, 
greater stress being laid on the special methods employed in the 
various willow-growing districts, each of which had evolved 
certain characteristic features. The booklet has been revised by 
the members of the Advisory Committee on Willow Growing set 
up by the Ministry, and is fully illustrated. 


The Cultivation 
of Osiers 
and Willows. 

the Ministry, 

Is. 6d. net 
a chapter on 
and the notes 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease.— An outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
occurred in Water Street Pig Market, Manchester, on the 24th August, after 
Great Britain had been free from outbreaks since the 30th June last. 

The usual restrictions were imposed and every step taken to trace the origin 
of the, disease. Dp to the present, however, this has not been discovered. 

There have been no further outbreaks either in- the- Manchester distriet or • 
in any other part of the country. .a 1 '■ 
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Rabies, Southampton. —A case of Rabies in a dog at Itchcn, in the 
Borough of Southampton, was reported on the 5th May, and the nature of the 
disease was confirmed by the Ministry. A muzzling and prohibition of move¬ 
ment Order, covering a ladius of 15 miles from Southampton, was made. No 
further case having occurred in the district, all restrictions were withdrawn as 
from the 10th September. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry.—Since the date of the list given 
on page 286 of the June issue of the Journal , the 1 olio wing new leaflets have 
been issued:— 

No. 386.—Ragwort. 

„ 387.—Spurrey. 

„ 390.—Description of Certain Disease s of Animals. 

„ 392.—Cultivation of Dutch Crops and Home Grown Feeding Stuffs. 

„ 393,—Tomato Culture. 

„ 394.—Phosphatie Fertilisers. 

The following have been revised or rewritten :— 

No. 33.—Surface Caterpillars or Cutworms. 

., 72.—Purchase of Artificial Manmes, 

„ 122.—Cabbage Root Fly. 

„ 156.—Hedgerow Timbei. 

„ 189.—Insurance of Farming Stock against Fire. 

„ 258.—Rural Party Line Telephones. 

„ 34.—The Woolly Aphid. 

,, 63.—Destruction of Charlock. 

„ 98.—Grading and Packing of Apples. 

„ 167.—Duck Keeping for Egg Production and Table. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Veterinary Hygiene.— (R. G. Linton, M.R.C.V.S., Professor of Hygiene, 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary (Jollege, Edinburgh. Royal 8vo; 415pp., 92 
illustrations. Edinburgh 1922, W. Green & Son Ltd., price 26s.net.) This 
volume is one of the Edinburgh Veterinary Series of which the general editor 
is O. Charuock Bradley, M.D., D.So., M.R.C.V.S., Principal, Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh. Jt is intended for the use of students, 
veterinary practitioners and others concerned with the wellbeing of animals. 
Sections on water, meteorology, sanitation, air and ventilation, building 
construction, preventive medicine and sanitary law are dealt with in a lucid 
manner without raising too many controversial topics. The author has received 
considerable help from many experts and quotations are numerous. A 
bibliography at the end of each section would, however, have enhanced the 
value of the volume considerably and helped those desirous of more detailed 
study. 

The section on building construction is praiseworthy and practical, and fills 
a long felt want in books dealing with veterinary hygiene. Particulars of the 
construction and ventilation of live stock carrying vessels are not given, but 
useful and essentially practical information is furnished concerning buildings 
for mrimab with-the exception” of kennels* and goat houses. Findlay’s method 
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of ventilating cowshed**, which is largely used in the 8.W. of Scotland, is 
described by the author as the ideal one. The use of fireclay ridge ventilators 
is condemned. A system of lighting cowsheds whereby the hindquarters 
of the cows are clearly visible is recommended, and those interested in the 
production of clean milk will profit by the study of the notes given. The 
text dealing with the reconstruction of insanitary buildings could be improved 
on by illustrations showing what can be done with existing walls. Whole¬ 
time municipal veterinary officers are frequently called upon to draw up a 
specification of work required in reconstructing insanitary cowsheds, but one 
looks in vain to the work under review for assistance. Methods of reporting 
on buildings and animals are also omitted. 

Preventive medicine is discussed in a masterly manner, and many up-to- 
date hard facts are quoted in connection with the scheduled diseases. The 
author is in error in stating that “ in the case of Swine Fever the disinfection 
is under the control of the lay inspectors of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the Veterinary Inspector has nothing to do with it. *’ Further notes on the 
disposal of carcasses are desirable and in these days of economy it is some¬ 
what surprising to see so much space devoted to Bostock’s expensive method 
of cremation. 

Tuberculosis in animals is dealt with in detail and the statement is made 
that milk from a tuberculous udder always contains Tubercle baccilli. Some 
of the parasites found in animals are described and much useful information 
is given concerning their control and eradication. 

The section on Sanitary Law is dealt with in a concise manner and herein 
lies its weakness. Many important Acts and Orders do not receive notice and 
important legal decisions are not supplied. While discussing law it is always 
advisable to quote the relevant section or article. 

Although a few points in which improvement could he made have been 
mentioned, the book can he thoroughly recommended as a safe guide and the 
author deserveR congratulations for having condensed the subjects under 
discussion admirably. The publishers have performed their duty in their 
usual thorough manner. 

Insect Pests of the Horticulturist: Their Nature and 
Control. Vol. I.— Onion, Carrot and Celery Plies.— )By K.M. 
Smith and J. C. M. Gardner; Benn Bros. Ltd., London; price 7s. 6d. net.) 
Vol. I of this work deals with the bionomics and some control trials undertaken 
against the Onion, Carrot and Celery Flies. Structural and other figures are 
given in black and white, the book should prove useful to students aud 
others interested in Economic Entomology. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Speaking at the National Farmers’ Union Dinner on Wed¬ 
nesday, 18th October, Sir Arthur Boscawen said that, as they 
. .. „ _ well knew, there was a very serious crisis 

in political affairs, the result of which no* 
CSW6Q s Farewell . , _,. ,_ i_< i Ka 


AdAre to *** °° uld foresee ’ but there might *" 
Farmers changes in the Government or a complete 

change of Government in the near future. 
This might, therefore, be the last occasion on which he should 
address a meeting of the National Farmers’ Union as Minister 
of Agriculture. In saying that, he would like to add that his 
relations with the National Farmers’ Union had always been 


most cordial and they had reposed in him confidence in a most 
generous way. He should never forget their kindness and could 


assure them that in whatever capacity he might be in the 
future, he would always do his best to further the cause of 


agriculture, and especially of those who were actually engaged 
m the cultivation of the soil. The fact, however, that this 


might be the last occasion enabled him to speak more freely 
than otherwise he might have done. 

Agriculture was certainly going through a critical time, and 
he had the deepest sympathy with all classes engaged in it, 
owners, farmers and labourers. Undoubtedly, at the present 
moment, in many departments the industry could not be made 
to pay, but he thought there was a good future for the dairy 
farmer and fair hopes for the live stock industry generally; he 
did not see, however, how arable farmers, especially com 
growers, could carry on on anything like the present scale. The 
result of this would be, as Mr. Orwin had pointed out in 
The Times , that the country would revert to grass very rapidly, 
that there would be a great decrease in the rural population and 
mach temporary unemployment and distress. It looked as if 
the future of British agriculture lay in large farms cultivated 
cheaply and With low production, interspersed with patches ef 
land intensively cultivated for fruit and vegetables in certain 
10 # W. 10/33. H.*S. 
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favoured localities. What could be done to stop this? There 
were two remedies which would be effective, but neither of 
them he thought was politically practicable. One was a tariff 
and the other subsidies. He did not believe the country, which 
was predominantly urban, would stand either. They must 
recollect that the agricultural population was a small fraction 
of the total population of the country, and the great majority 
of the electors, of the House of Commons, and by consequence 
of the Government of the day, whatever party the Government 
belonged to, would be predominantly urban. 

The fact was that the industry must work out its own 
salvation on an economic basis, and all that the Government 
could do or would do, was to assist by measures which he 
would only describe as palliatives. Personally, he advocated 
the following: First, a relief in the burden of rating where the 
farmer was unfairly assessed compared with other people, 
since he had to occupy such a very large amount of rateable 
property in order to earn his living. But they must not expect 
salvation from rating reform. He had seen the accounts of 
several farms where accounts had been most scientifically kept. 
and the rates only counted for about 8 per cent, of the total 
outgoings. In the next place, rating reform was very difficult 
because the urban ratepayers demanded relief also. In many 
of our great towns the rates were over 20s. in the pound, and 
it would be very difficult to deal with agricultural rates apart 
from the rating question generally, but they should press for 
a general revision of the rating system coupled with some 
special relief to agricultural land. 

In the next place, he thought it would be possible that the 
Government should set up better credit facilities than existed 
for farmers to-day. A small committee had been appointed 
to investigate the possibility of establishing with Government 
assistance co-operative land banks for the purpose of making 
loans to land-owners for permanent improvements and also 
short-term loans to farmers to enable them to cany on their 
business. This was very necessary since the alteration in the 
system of banking in this country and the elimination of the 
country banker had made it difficult for farmers to obtain Ioann 
on reasonable terms without collateral security. 

Then he thought that inquiry should be instituted into the 
question of railway rates in ordor to ascertain definitely whether 
preference was or was not given to produce coming from over* 
and with a view to reducing the present rates*; 
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But beyond all things, the question of distribution must beover- 
hauled. He made no general charge against the middlemen that 
they were making excessive profits. When we saw that English 
wheat was selling to-day at little more than pre-war prices, 
while bread was costing little less than twice pre-war prices, 
there must be something radically wrong with our system of 
distribution. There were too many persons and too many 
interests interposed between the producer and the consumer. 
Here he thought the farmers had the remedy chiefly in their own 
hands, and the Government could do little. Co-operation ap¬ 
peared to be the solution. It was this difficulty between whole¬ 
sale and retail prices that caused the chief trouble to-day. The 
farmer, unable to see how to make a profit, attempts to do so 
by cheapening the cost of production, and the only item where 
he can secure a reduction worth mentioning is labour, which 
accounts for nearly 50 per cent, of his costs. But the labourer, 
owing to high retail prices, can scarcely live on a wage less than 
he is getting now. There is the difficulty. The farmer says : 
“ I cannot pay more than 25s. a week,” and the labourer says: 

‘‘ I cannot live on less than 80s."—both appeal to the Govern¬ 
ment. The Government is powerless to act. except by giving a 
subsidy which would in effect be a subsidy to wages. We should 
be getting back to the system of the old Poor Laws, when wages 
were directly subsidized by the ratepayer, a system which waa 
condemned by all parties and was thoroughly unsound. He had 
seriously thought of trying to reintroduce a subsidy on arable 
land as a temporary expedient for one year, provided that the 
farmers continued to employ as many men as now and to pay 
not less than the present wages. His idea was to tide over an 
acute crisis, but he did not think that the plan was possible. 
Other industries, for example, the mining industry, which was 
suffering seriously to-day, would claim the same assistance, 
and we should not be sure that the experiment once made would 
not have to he repeated next year. 

All this he knew was but cold comfort, but they must fight 
on and make the best of the situation. He did not believe the 
depression would last. He believed the present distress was due 
to temporary causes, the first being the thoroughly uneconomic 
methods we employed during the War, and the second, the eol- 
lapse of foreign exchanges, which made this country the dump¬ 
ing ground for the superfluous products of the whole world. 
These causes would gradually disappear, and he thought a 
period of high prices was not very far distant. In the meantime, 

a 2 
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however, he feared that some farmers would go under and that 
there would be much unemployment and distress among the 
labourers, but he could honestly say that he had not failed to 
bring the position in all its gravity before his colleagues. 

As a member of the Government he would add one word. It 
was not true that the present Government had neglected agri¬ 
culture. Only this year we had altered the assessment for 
income tax in the interest of the farmer, which he knew 
brought substantial relief in many cases, and we had remitted 
the duty on home-grown sugar in order to stimulate a new and 
valuable industry. Then, we were spending very large sums 
on agricultural education and research, which had in the past, 
and would still more in the future, help to reduce the cost of 
production. These were sound lines to proceed upon, and he 
did not know what more could be done at the present, except 
in the direction of those reforms to which he had alluded. 

One word in conclusion. He had pointed out that agricul¬ 
turists in this country were in a minority; then by all means 
let them stand together. The interests of owner, farmer and 
labourer were identical, yet too often we found them pulling 
against each other. There was, however, certainly a tendency 
to come together now, which was largely due to the action 
of the National Farmers’ Union. Unless they all stood to¬ 
gether, they would not have much chance of making their 
voices heard, and he would advise : keep agricultural policy and 
party politics quite apart. The National Farmers’ Union did 
this, and he could fairly say that while he had been Minister, 
he had never approached agricultural questions from a party 
jxrint of view. With regard to the labourers, it was a matter 
for regret that their Unions were tied to one political party. 
He did not say this out of any disrespect for the leaders of the 
Unions, for many of whom he had great respect, but it could 
not be good that the interests of agricultural labour should be 
identified with a political party. 

**•»** 

In consequence of the resolutions adopted by the House of 
Commons on 24th .Tuly and by the House of Lords on 26th 
July, a Conference was held at the Colonial 
Office on 14th October between representa¬ 
tives of H.M. Government and of the! 
Canadian Government to discuss the admis¬ 
sion of Canadian cattle. Mr. Churchill presided, and in addition 
there were present Sir Arthur G. Boscawen, Minister of Agri- 


Importation Of 
Canadian Store 
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culture and Fisheries; the Hon. W. 8. Fielding, Minister of 
Finance, Canada; the Hon. E. Lapointe, Minister of Marine, 
Canada; the Hon. P. ('. Larkin, High Commissioner for Canada 
in London; and representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, the Scottish Office, the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, and the Canadian Department of Agriculture. 

A general discussion on principles having taken place, certain 
technical questions were remitted to a committee of experts 
representing both countries. 

Further meetings of the Conference were held on the 18th 
and 20th October, Sir Arthur G. Boscawen presiding, in the 
absence of Mr. Churchill through illness. The conclusions of 
the committee of experts were considered and the Conference 
agreed upon the main conditions which should govern the impor¬ 
tation of Canadian cattle into Great Britain, and these terms 
will bo submitted to the new Government with a view to the 
introduction of the necessary Bill when Parliament next meets. 


The demand for clean milk is increasing. Great efforts are 
being made to educate the public to appreciate clean milk and 

Clean Milk to " a11 for its 

Production Quite apart from the fact that the produc¬ 

tion of milk in a cleanly manner brings its 
own reward by causing the milk to keep sweet longer and hence 
avoiding loss by Bouring, the indications are that, in future, 
clean fresh milk will command the most satisfactory market. 

The section of the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922, 
which refers to grading, is due to come into operation on 1st 
January next. Prom that time more attention to the production 
of milk of a definite grade is a matter deserving of the attention 
of every dairy farmer. 


The regulations applying to the different grades will be em¬ 
bodied in an Order to be issued by the Ministry of Health. 
When the Act was passed it was contemplated that, apart from 
ordinary milk, there would be two main grades, namely, 
4t Certified,” and “ Grade A,” but a provision was embodied 
empowering tbe Minister of Health to establish additional grades. 
The grade " Certified ” will be what has hitherto been known 


as 4 * Grade A (Certified).” It is milk of the highest purity, 
produced only from cows which have passed the tuberculin test 
It must be bottled on the farm, and at any time before it reaches 
the consumer it must not contain more than 80,000 bacteria per 
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cubic centimetre. In addition it is necessary to comply with 
certain specified conditions as judged by inspection. It follows 
therefore that the production of “ Certified ” milk is a special¬ 
ised business, and that such milk must be sold at an enhanced 
price to meet additional costs in production and distribution. 
!t is not expected that this grade will monopolise the market, 
but the demand for it is steadily growing, and for those who are 
prepared to lay out capital in establishing a herd which passes 
the tuberculin test, in providing the necessary equipment, and 
who will take the trouble to train their employees, it does offer 
economic possibilities. 

“ Grade A ” will, as at present suggested, be divided into 
two sections, namely, “ Grade A, Raw/’ and “ Grade A, Pas¬ 
teurised.” The herds producing milk of this grade (both sec- 
lions) are not to be required to pass the tuberculin test, but they 
will be required to pass a physical inspection made by an 
approved veterinary surgeon. In the case of 4 4 Grade A, Raw ” 
milk the only other requirement which need be mentioned is 
that it must not at any time before it reaches the consumer 
contain more than the number of bacteria which will be specified 
in the Order. To qualify for a licence to sell <4 Grade A, Pas¬ 
teurised ” milk the act of pasteurising must be performed in 
accordance with a prescribed method, and the milk so treated 
must afterwards comply, in respect of the number of bacteria 
contained, with a much lower count than in the case of 
1 Grade A, Raw ” milk. Generally speaking it is not expected 
that the ordinary farmer will be able to produce and sell, directly, 
” Grade A, Pasteurised ” milk. His part will be to supply 
44 Grade A. Raw ” milk either for direct consumption or to a 
wholesale dealer or co-operative society who will carry out the 
work of pasteurisation. 

It is likely that in course of time there will be a considerable 
demand for Grade A milk. No farmer need be afraid of the 
conditions with which it will be necessary to comply in order 
to obtain a Grade A certificate. There will be nothing in them 
that any producer cannot meet provided he and his employees 
will take the trouble to study and adopt the most approved 
methods of guarding against contamination, and that he will 
cool his milk well. What is wanted is an intelligent apprecia¬ 
tion, by employer and employed, of the things that, matter, and 
a, determination to carry them out. 

The Ministry has had experience of the useful work which can 
be done by County Instructors in helping farmers and farm 
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workers to master the art of clean milk production. It has been 
found that such assistance is effectively rendered by holding 
practical demonstrations on the farm followed by such lectures 
as may be necessary to explain the why and wherefore of the 
precautionary measures adopted, and by the organising of clean 
milk competitions. Because of this experience, and because it 
is expected that the farmers’ need for such assistance will be 
greater in the future than it has been in the past the Ministry 
has recently addressed a lei ter on the subject to all County Fidu* 
cation Authorities in Fnghmd and Wales (see p. 764). 


Tub articles by Mr. K. 6. Bea\en winch recently appeared 

Jit the Journal oil the subject of variety trials of cereals, point 

w . .. . verv emphatically to the need for 

Fluctuations in ‘ , . llf 

T . w . . . care and accuracy m carrying out 

lve eig . | Ura j experiments ot one description. That 


greater 

agricul- 


equal care is needed in relation to another description of experi¬ 
ments —feeding trials with cattle—may also be emphasised. 

For example, in tin* Ayncultural Journal of lmint for May of 
the present year, there appears an article entitled “ Normal 
Fluctuations in Body Weight of Bovines," It deals with a sub- 
j' ct which is of great importance to all experimenters undertaking 
heeling experiiiu nts with cattle. In carrying out such trials it 
m sometimes the practice to record only initial and final weights 
animals under experiment. In determining these weights it 
m generally considered sufficient to ascertain the fasted live 
weight on one or two succeeding days at the beginning and close 
ot the experiment. In the case of the experiments under notice, 
however, daily weighings were made of a number of animals 
(buffaloes) for a period of 88 days. Charts are published showing 
the daily variation of two animals, one set of a “ control ” and 
the other of an animal receiving a fat timing ration. These charts 
show the most surprising changes from day to day. For example, 
we have such figures as the following on successive days :—824, 
829, 842, 886, 882, 829, 885 and (eleven days after) 805, 810, 
820, 815 lb. Similar results were obtained from a large number 
of animals. The principal conclusions arrived at are (1) that any 
conclusions as to the suitability of a ration or feeding stuff when 
based on data obtained from initial and final weighings, or 
weekly or fortnightly weighings, are practically valueless, (2) that 
weights should be taken daily, and conclusions based on the 
averages of weighings of groups of at least ten successive days. 
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It is improbable that the fluctuations observed were due to 
conditions peculiar to India. The author quotes an American 
experiment (Armsby, The Ntitrition of Farm Animals , 1917) 
which points to the same conclusions, and in which daily fluctua¬ 
tions in the weight of a mature steer up to 5 per cent, of the 
body weight were observed. Many American investigators now 
take averages over ten successive days, in carrying out experi¬ 
ments involving the live weights of cattle. 

Then, in this country, variations of the same order were 
recently observed in the course of certain experiments on the 
nutrition of cows carried out at Leeds University by Crowther 
and Woodman. Fluctuations in the weights of cows up to 48 lb. 
on two successive days were observed. 

Facts of this description show how T necessary it is under modern 
conditions to secure greater accuracy than has been observed in 
the past in experimental work with animals. The sources of 
error in feeding trials may be even greater than those with which 
Mr. Beaven’s trenchant articles were concerned, for not only is 
the weight of one animal subject to considerable fluctuations but 
the variation from animal to animal is very large. 

****** 

Of the value of local history no one now needs to be con¬ 
vinced. Its inspiration serves not only to preserve what is 

' Village Historv best * n the past, but to assure a higher 
8 standard of living in the present. More 

of us than ever now know those little towns of Flanders where 
the unlovely creations of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies are replaced, sometimes, perhaps, with a too conscious 
archaism, by worthier memorials of the genius of the country, 
and where it is hard to escape Flemish pottery, Flemish lace. 
Flemish silverwork, Flemish beer. Even if the emphasis is 
a little overdone, if there is too much stage furniture designed 
to please the eye of the visitor, yet commercialism at its worst 
cannot undo the good that lies in building houses which really 
do express something of the spirit of the people, and in making 
wares which are known for what they are without the aid 
of an inscription. 

Mr. Guv Ewing, whose account of an interesting experi¬ 
ment appeared in the October issue of this Journal, makes 
an effective plea for the practical study of village history. He 
has worked single-handed, but lest others who are not equipped 
as he is for the task should hesitate to follow his example, it 
is not out of place to remind them that assistance may be had 
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from several quarters. The Historical Association (22, Bussell 
flquare, W.C.) is now a large body with branches all over the 
country: one of its aims is to foster the study of local history, 
and the co-operation of a neighbouring branch is almost certain 
to be forthcoming. Archaeological societies exist in many 
counties, and the officers and members are always willing to 
give advice and help in exploring the history of a village and 
in the discovery of its antiquities. Much can be done, even 
without such help, by anyone who will study such books as 
Dr. Charles Cox’s “ How to write the History of a Parish,” 
the Victoria County Histories and the few other county his¬ 
tories that rank with them, the publications of local archaeo¬ 
logical societies, and Dr. Hubert Hall’s “ Directory of British 
Archives” and his "List of Agrarian Surveys.” With the 
aid of these books one may learn to know at least what docu¬ 
ments to look for and where to look for them. Guidance in 
the search of antiquities which are not documentary is not so 
readily available, but Mr. and Mrs. Quinnell’s "History of 
Everyday Things” should at least prove suggestive. A flair 
for recognising those things which will best illustrate the past 
is as desirable as knowledge : and, unfortunately, there is no 
recipe for acquiring a flair. But it is to be supposed that no 
one would undertake the task of studying or demonstrating 
village history on practical lines who did not possess a rudi¬ 
mentary flair, which practice and enthusiasm would develop. 


Thb Ministry endeavours in many ways to bring before 
farmers the results of agricultural research—by its advisory 
Lectures on scheme, in which college and county staffs 
Agricultural tkeir part; leaflets and articles in 

Research. Journal; and by miscellaneous publics- 

tt _ tions such as the recently-issued volume on 

Agricultural Research and the Farmer.” It is now proposed 
to bring research workers more directly into touch with the 
farmer, and arrangements have been made with the National 
Farmers’ TJnion to organise meetings which will be addressed 
by specialists in the various branches of agricultural science. 
The scheme is certainly an experiment, but if it proves to be 
as successful as is anticipated this winter, it may well obtain 
a permanent place in the organisation of the work of the 
Ministry. A list of meetings, with the dates which have so far 
been definitely fixed, is given below. Any inquiries with regard 
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to the arrangements should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Branch of the National Farmers’ Union concerned. 

Branch of the Suh'ecf /Me 

• National former'*' *J! 1 Lecturer Institute of 

' hmn < Lecture 

Bed*- find Hunts Tin- General Mr A. Anion School of Agrieul- December 
Cropping of turn, Cambridge 10th 

Arable Land 

Bucks ... ... MilkPmduc- Mi. J. Mar- National lmditutefor November 

tiou and into-h Reseat eh in Dairy- loth 

Dairying ing 

Cheshire ... Soil Reheat eh Sii John Rus- Rot hamsted Expen¬ 
sed mental Station 

Gloucester ... Agiieultmal Mi. C. S. Institute for Re- November 

Rating Orwin scat eh in Agrieul- 11th 

tuial Eronomirs 

Lines ... ... Wheat Pi of. R. H. Plant IV ceding Re- 

Hi (fen search Institute, 

Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity 

Lines (Holland' Pests atlect- Pn»f. U. V. Research and Ad\ i*- 
ing inns- Theobald oiy Dept., South 

lard, turnip Eastern Agricnltur- 

seed ami al Colhge, W\ e, 

peas Kent 

Nnrthants ... Insect Pests Di A. 1). Rothainstod Kxperi- January 

lumih mental Station 27th 

Oxford ... ... I ns*'( t Pests Pi of. F. V. Reseaieh and Ad via- Jammry 

Theobald oiy Dept., South 10th 

Eastern Agricultur¬ 
al College, Wye 

Petnhioke ... Silage Mr. J. F. Ministry of Agrieul 

Blaekshavv tin t* 

6alop ... ... Parasite Dr. W. 15. Rothamsted Kxperi- November 

attacks on Biierlev mental Station 14th 

Ceioals and 
Diseases of 
Tubers 

Sussex, F. ... Digestibility Prof. T. B. Animal Nutrition 

of Feeding Worn! Research Institute, 

‘Stuffs Cambridge Univer¬ 

sity 

N.R. Yorks ... Plant Bleed- Prof. R. 11. Plant Breeding 

ing Biffen Research Institute, 

Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity 

W.R. Yoiks. Wire worm Dr. A. D. Rothamsted Experi- — 

Doncaster linms mental Station 

W.R Yorks, Economy in Mi. J. Mack- National Institute for November 
Leeds Production intosh Research in Dairy- 3rd 

of White! ing 

Milk by 
Growing 
Fodder 

< ’» lips 

* * * * * * 
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During the past month the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Committee, whose current agreement is due to expire at Martin- 


Conciliation 
Committees in 
Agriculture. 


was, lias reached a further agreement for 
the following six monthly hiring period, 
the terms being as followR:— 

I—Skilled Workers 


Worker h aged. 
21 an I over... 

SO Sc under 21 
18 to 2 J 
16 „ 18 


.17/- per week of cuBtotuaiy hours , 

32/- ,, ,, „ „ I Customai.v hours 

28/-.. „ (* ar<» 6:» per 

23/-. . ' 


II.—Other Male Workers 

SI & over . 30/- per week of i)4 hours in summer and 4* hours in 

winter. 


Ill — Female Workers 
5 6 ovei . :><1. per Imm 

Tho precise period of operation of f his agreement is from 11th 
November, 1922, to 19th May, 1923. 

Tin- Cornwall Committee has reached an agreement operating 
"ver fhe period from 23rd October to 31st December. The terms 
provide for the payment of efficient adult male agricultural 
labourers at the rate of 30s. for a week of 52 hours, and it is 
understood that the Committee have under consideration the 
question of the registration of the agreement. 

The Committee for Ashby Bosworth, Hinoklej and Ather* 
stone areas has reached an agreement for the payment of 
81s. 6d. for a week of 54 hours. The question of overtime rates 
has been deferred to a later date. In addition, the Cheshire, 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Committees agreed to extend 
their last agreements up to 14th, 81st and 28th October 
respectively. 


A further fall is recorded in the index number of prices of 
agricultural produce in England and Wales during September, 

The Agricultural the avera S e ^crease compared with the 

Tnde- dumber corros P ondin g month in the years 1911 to 
1913 being 57 per cent, in September 
against 67 per cent, in August. 

In the following table are shown the increases in each month 
since the beginning of 1921, the corresponding month in 1911 
to 1918 being taken as the basis of comparison in each case 
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Percentage Increase 


Percentage Increase 

Month . 

in Prices . 

Month. 

in Prices. 


1921 1922 


1921 

1922 

January ... 

... 183 ... 75 

July 

... 112 

... 72 

February 

... 167 ... 79 

August ... 

... 131 

... 67 

March 

... 150 ... 77 

September 

... 116 

... 57 

Apiil 

... 149 ... 70 

October ... 

... 86 


May 

... 119 ... 71 

November 

... 79 


June 

... 112 ... 68 

December 

... 76 


Nearly all 

descriptions of produce shared in 

the reduction, the 


only increase being in the case of eggs. Wheat, barley and oats 
all fell heavily, and the average prices during September were 
only from 28 to 81 per cent, higher than in the corresponding 
month of 1911 to 1918. 

Potatoes were also cheaper and during September were at 
practically pre-war level, while a slight reduction occurred in the 
case of hay. 

All descriptions of live stock experienced a fall, pigs being least 
affected. Milk was unchanged in price, but cheese and butter 
were relatively cheaper than in August, as compared with th** 
corresponding months in 1911 to 1918. Prices of poultry re¬ 
mained practically unchanged, but eggs advanced sharply, 
decidedly more so than was customary between August and 
September before the War. 

The reduction in the general index number of all produce was 
materially assisted by a further reduction in the prices of fruit 
and vegetables, the former averaging about 16 pe cent, below 
and vegetables 20 per cent, above the prices ruling in September 
before the War. 

The following table shows the average increase during recent 
months in the value of the principal commodities sold by the 
farmer:— 

Percentage Increase as compared with the Average Pricks ruling in 
THE CORRESPONDING M 0 NTH 8 OF 1911-13. 



April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Wheat 

57 

62 

60 

53 

53 

23 

Barley 

49 

49 

58 

49 

48 

26 

Oats. 

49 

53 

57 

55 

59 

31 

Fat cattle 

65 

70 

71 

70 

70 

58 

Fat sheep 

Fat pigs 

128 

140 

121 

107 

103 

90 

90 

91 

82 

91 

92 

84 

Egg« 

89 

50 

69 

80 

64 

96 

Poultry 

83 

110 

116 

103 

85 

85 

Milk. 

42 

27 

28 

53 

70 

70 

Butter 

49 

54 

59 

79 

77 

76 

Cheese 

46 

48 

55 

50 

51 

41 

Potatoes 

95 

140 

80 

75 

14 

1 

Hay 

28 

33 

35 

37 

54 

52 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF USING TOWN 
REFUSE AS MANURE. 

Sib John Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

In recent years the shortage of town stable manure has com¬ 
pelled farmers who used to rely on this material to cast about 
for substitutes. Among the various possibilities is to be reckoned 
ashpit refuse, which iB available in large quantities but is at 
present used to a very limited extent. Most of us have seen 
and smelt the huge refuse dumps that have grown up round 
London, and if the fertiliser value could be assessed by the 
disagreeable odour the case for town refuse would be sufficiently 
convincing. As might be expected, there is an increasing 
reluctance on the part of country people to allow the countryside 
to be disfigured in this waj. A less objectional method than 
that of dumping in country districts is to incinerate the 
refuse, but this is costly, and of course is sheer waste. 
More up-to-date town authorities are now making an effort to 
dispose of their refuse in a better and more useful way, and 
some are adding other wastes and crushing the whole for use as 
a fertiliser. 

Present Use as Manure. —It is not easy to arrive at any 
clear estimate of the fertiliser value of so mixed a material as 
town refuse. Analysis alone does not afford sufficient informa¬ 
tion, and field trials, which constitute the only reliable means, 
are very slow. 

There is, however, a certain body of experience on the part 
of farmers who have used town refuse on which one may usefully 
draw for guidance. Broadly speaking, town refuse has given 
successful results in two cases :— 

(а) On heavy-land farms or allotments, where it is used for 
root crops, cabbages, etc.; 

(б) For raising the level of low-lying wet ground and 
forming new land which can be used for allotments. 
Considerable quantities of town refuse have been used by 

farmers on the heavy London Clay soils of the Home Counties. 
About 10 tons per acre is a usual dressing; it should be spread 
before the winter ploughing begins so that it can be well worked 
into the soil. It then lightens the stiff soil and facilitates culti¬ 
vation generally, and good root and other crops are usually 
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obtained. Farmers round some of the larger Scottish towns, 
e.g., Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen, use considerable 
amounts, probably even more than those round London. Un¬ 
crushed refuse is sold from Dundee, where the demand is 
stated to be greater than the supply: the 1921 deliveries are 
said to have been 89,000 tons. An important factor that greatly 
helps the consumption of this material in Scotland is that very 
favourable railway rates are in operation. In England the 
railway rates, generally speaking, are much higher than thoso 
for stable manure, and so it comes about that up to the present 
experience of this material is in the main limited to farmers 
on heavy land in the immediate vicinity of towns. 

The amounts of ashpit refuse available over the country are 
very large. It is estimated that no few-'r than 10,000,000 tons 
per annum are produced in England and Wales, while in 
London alone the production is estimated at 1,500,000 tons per 
annum. The towns might afford to spend some money on 
converting the material into fertiliser since at the present time 
they spend something like fc‘6.000,000 per annum on collection 
and disposal. 

Types and Composition of Refuse.— There are four types 
of refuse sent out from towns:— 

1. “ Dry refuse ” : the contents of ashpits. 

2. Night soil : produced in towns where the pail system 
is used. It is dried and granulated and contains some per 
cent, nitrogen, 5 \ per cent, phosphates and 2£ per cent, 
potash. 

3. “ Mixed refuse,” i.e., dry refuse plm night soil mixed in 
certain proportions. A 50 per cent, mixture offered at Roch¬ 
dale contains 2.9 per cent, nitrogen, 8.6 per cent, phosphates 
(half being soluble and half insoluble) and 1.2 per cent, 
potash. 

4. Street sweepings and other wastes. 

Of these the street sweepings and the unmixed night soils 
are well known to farmers and are often easily disposed of. One 
of the large London districts disposes of its street sweepings at 
10s. per ton on the barge. Night soil in the dry form, unmixed 
with ashes, is now sold by the Rochdale, Warrington and prob¬ 
ably other corporations at a figure of about £7 per ton. If the 
methods used in these places were generally applicable to town 
and city conditions the problems arising out of the waste of 
sewage would be solved and rhe shortage of organic manures 
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on th© farm would be greatly relieved; but we must expect 
these methods of conservancy to be superseded, and therefore 
we must turn to ashpit refuse as the only important unfailing 
source of this type of material. 

In its crude form the refuse contains a small percentage 
of cans, bottles, etc., of no use on the farm but indeed consti¬ 
tuting a nuisance. In the more progressive towns these are re¬ 
moved and the material undergoes a certain amount of sorting 
to remove coal, cinders, rags, bones, scrap metal, etc., for all 
of which a market can be found. Thus at Falkirk, where a 
good modern plant has been installed, the cinder amounts to 
some 85 per cent, of the total collection : it has a calorific value 
of 8,OCX) 13.T.U. per lb., and after being taken out is used for 
steam raising at the local electricity station. Whatever the 
preliminary sorting treatment the remaining material is disin¬ 
tegrated to break up the larger and coarser materials. Three 
possibilities are then open :— 

1. Use without Modification .— The material can be offered 
to farmers as it stands. It is in good physical condition for 
putting cm to the ground and for lightening a heavy soil. Its 
composition, however, is not particularly good in spite of its 
smell. Improvement is effected by enriching with a certain 
amount of other waste matter, such as street- sweepings, 
slaughterhouse refuse, stable manure, etc., and the final analysis 
comes out something like the following:— 


Organic matter ... 

Nitrogen... 

Phosphoric acid . ) 
Equivalent to tricaloie phosphate 

(Ca,(P0 4 ) 2 ) . 

Potash (KoO) 


2 ;^— 40 % 
0.4°/—0.6°/ 

o.7%-i.r/ 


It is sometimes the practice to compare these figures with 
those for stable manure, but as a matter of fact the two thingB 
are so completely different that no comparison on the basis 
of analytical data is possible. In the case of stable manure it 
is not difficult to arrive at some estimate of value from a care¬ 
ful study of the analytical data, as there is the possibility of 
ascertaining approximately what proportions of the various fer¬ 
tilising constituents have come from straw. fa>ces and urine, 
these being the three components. In the case of ashpit refuse 
it is impossible to say how much of the nitrogen comes from 
animal or vegetable refuse (where it would have a certain value) 
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and how much from manurially worthless substances which may 
form a large part of the material. Something could be deduced 
if the organic matter (which of course includes much of the 
cinders) were divided in the analysis into easily combustible 
(vegetable and animal refuse), and not easily combustible 
material (cinders, etc.); but in no case can the analysis give 
vory precise informal ion. 

It would be a mistake to underrate the fertiliser effect of the 
nitrogen, potash and phosphate in the material, but equally of 
course it would be inadvisable to put too high a value on them. 
So far as our present experience goes the chief value of the ash¬ 
pit refuse itself lies in its physical effect in lightening a heavy 
soil, and any manorial action it may have is to be attributed 
to any animal or vegetable refuse that may be present. The 
analysis does not easily show this, although a rough idea may be 
obtained from the nitrogen percentage. Inspection of samples 
delivered from London during the past season gave the impres¬ 
sion that winter deliveries contained a larger percentage of cin¬ 
ders and a smaller percentage of fertilising animal and vegetable 
matter than the summer deliveries; hence probably the summer 
material would have rather a higher value to the farmer. The 
circumstance that much of the value of the. refuse lies in its 
physical action makes it impossible to put any definite price on 
the refuse. It should of course be obtainable moro cheaply than 
stable manure. On the other hand dressings of about 10 tons 
per acre have proved very useful on heavy land for root crops, 
cabbages, etc., and a farmer is really justified in spending a 
certain amount of money to obtain this result. If town stable 
manure costs about 12s. per ton on the farm it is probably not 
far wrong to say that, town refuse would be worth, say, 6s. per 
ton on the farm, and more if the percentage of nitrogen rose 
above 0.6. 

2. Crux flint) —Some samples seen by the writer have been 
ground vert finely. A certain amount of pulverisation is desir¬ 
able, but it is not clear liow far anything is gained by grinding 
too finely. The material of course is not like basic slag or 
mineral phosphate: it does not dissolve in the soil solution, and 
only the vegetable matter and the bones can gain in value by fine 
grinding. The actual ashes may even lose in value. 

8. Addition of Richer Material .—In some of the northern 
towns it is found possible to add a considerable proportion of 
night soil in addition to street sweepings, cattle market manure, 
slaughterhouse refuse and stable manure. An excellent fertiliser 
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is thus obtained, containing one or more per cent, of nitrogen. 
One of the best illustrations in England is furnished by Gates¬ 
head, where the vigorously managed Cleansing Department 
is taking full advantage of the various available wastes. 
The Superintendent of this Department sends the following par¬ 
ticulars of the fertiliser made by the town authorities from the 
refuse. The tins, bottles, glass, etc., are removed, stable manure, 
slaughterhouse refuse, earth-closet material are added, and the 
whole passed through a pulverising machine and broken up to 
pass through a '* grate. As 90 per cent, of the houses in Gates¬ 
head are of the old earth-closet type the house refuse contains a 
considerable proportion of human excretions. It is not surprising 
therefore that the manure finds a ready sale. 

The material is offered at Gateshead at 2s. 6d. per ton. It is 
delivered in 5 tons lots, and on a farm 5 miles away, with the 
occupier of which the writer has discussed the matter fully, the 
price works out at 5s. Gd. per ton, the steam wagons taking the 
material where possible into the actual field which is to be 
treated. It has given good results on roots, and it improves the 
physical texture of the soil though it still remains to be seen 
whether the material lasts as well as farmyard manure. On the 
farm in question farmyard manure is estimated to cost 14s. 
per ton. 

An actual test was made at Cockle Park in 1921 to compare 
town refuse with farmyard manure. Both were applied at the 
rate of 15 tons per acre to a swede crop : the Gateshead refuse 
gave 21.} tons of swedes to the acre, and the farmyard manure 
gave 25} tons. The season was dry and therefore more favour¬ 
able to farmyard manure than to town refuse. 

The enrichment of the refuse is shown by the fact that the 
nitrogen content runs as high as 1 per cent., whilst the samples 
of unfortified town refuse contain only about 0.5 per cent. It is 
understood that some 30,000-85,000 tons of the material were 
sold to farmers during the past season and that deliveries were 
effected as far south as Thirsk. 

An even richer fertiliser is now being prepared at Halifax 
(Table I) where it is understood the Corporation are contem¬ 
plating the erection of special mixing plant. 

Another instance of successful enrichment is afforded by 
Dundee, where cattle market and slaughterhouse wastes and offals 
are incorporated with the refuse, and this circumstance, together 
with the favourable railway rate largely explains the high con- 
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sumption which the authorities of that city have managed to 
obtain among local farmers. 

It has been proposed to add soot to the town refuse, but this 
would not be a sound procedure. During the War an enter¬ 
prising person offered 100,000 tons of enriched town refuse free 
on rail at H3 per ton : the composition of the mixture was:— 


Potal nitrogen . . 1*22% I Potash (K a O) ... 0*N(.C/ 0 
Ammoniacal nitrogen 0 52). | Phosphoric acid (P a O„) 0*:U)'/ o 

This of course would have been a very dear fertiliser. The 
figures are quoted as showing how uniform the material is in 
composition: if we deduct the ammoniacal nitrogen (which is 
mainly soot) from the total we arrive at a composition which 
is very similar to the figures given in Table I, viz., nitrogen 0.7 
per cent., phosphoric acid (P^O,) 0.8 per cent., potash (K 2 0) 
0.8 per cent. 

These modern prepared wastes are well worth attention by 
fanners, and trial lots may usefully be put on the root and 
cabbage land, and possibly also used for hay on stiff clay soils. 
A test has been started at Itothamsted, and other experimental 
farms might consider the possibility of arranging for trials. 


THE CLYDESDALE. 

¥ 

A. MacNeilage. 

The Clydesdale is the Scottish breed of draught horses. Its 
name indicates its origin. Clydesdale is the old name for the 
county of Lanark, through which flows the river Clyde. The 
Clydesdale is the horse that was originally moulded into its 
established type and form by farmers holding land in the valley 
of the Clyde. Its fortunes, since the middle of the eighteenth 
century at least, have been identified with the Royal burgh 
of Lanark. There in the eighteenth and the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century annual fairs were held at which mobs 
of young colts and fillies were sold to dealers and drafted into 
England. Another old-time fair was held at Biggar, higher up 
the Clyde Valley, and there also was done a notable trade in 
young Clydesdales. Now for thirty years past in the 
town of Lanark, under modern conditions, most extensive 
auction sales of Clydesdales—mainly yearlings and two-year- 
olds—have been held. Lanark and Clydesdale are emphatically 
the home of the Scottish breed of draught horses. 

How farmers in the area referred to first came to fix their 

b2 , 
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minds on breeding a heavy horse is not clear. There is reason 
to believe that a useful type of carrying horse had long been 
associated with the area and no doubt the advance in road- 
making, before the development of railway traffic, gradually 
led men to uim at producing a heavier horse better 
adapted for draught than for carrying. Tradition assigns in¬ 
fluence in increasing weight to the use of one or two Flemish 
stallions by the sixth Duke of Hamilton (1742-1758), and by 
John Paterson, a farmer in Lochlyoch parish of Thankerton, 
about the years 1715-1720. John Paterson and his stallion are 
authentic, and the late Lawrence Drew—a noted man in his 
time, and a great horse-breeder—credited the ownership of one 
Flemish stallion to the sixth Duke of Hamilton. 

At a later date—about the year 1780—a horse called Blaze, 
owned by Mr. Scott, a farmer in Carnwath, admittedly greatly 
improved the native breed. Mr. Scott was an ancestor of Mr. 
James Weir, Sandilands, Lanark, President of the Clydesdale 
Horse Society for the current year (1922-28). Blaze was pur¬ 
chased in Ayrshire but whence he came to Ayrshire is not 
clearly known. It was said by some that he came from 
England. 

A notable breed of mares was owned by the family of Somer¬ 
ville, on Lampits farm in Carnwath parish, where there is a 
ford across Clyde. These Lampits mares were reputed to be of 
the Lochlyoch stock of John Paterson, and to one of them 
has been assigned a very powerful influence in the develop¬ 
ment of the modern Clydesdale. She was bought at a sale at 
Shotts Hill Mill in 1808. It may be doubted whether the 
links which bind the modern Clydesdale to this particular mare 
are quite as clearly established as the writer of the Introductory 
History to the Ketrospective Volume of the Clydesdale Stud 
Book supposed—but her influence was great—and Glancer, 
olia8 Thompson’s Black Horse 885, was unquestionably a well- 
known and much valued sire. What is clearly and incontro- 
vertibly established is that the Clydesdale as bred in Aberdeen¬ 
shire and the north, in Galloway in the south, in the Kintyre 
peninsula, in Ayrshire and Renfrewshire in the west, and 
in Cumberland in the north of England, is descended directly 
from Lanarkshire horses and mares purchased during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century in the Upper Ward of 
Lanarkshire or Clydesdale. The links that bind these sections 
of the Clydesdale breed to the fountain-head are clearly 
and historically sure. 
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A very famous sire which flourished about the year 1840 was 
Clyde, alias Glaneer 158, known popularly as “Fulton’s rup¬ 
tured horse.” An old farmer who remembered him well told 
the writer that he was a “mickle, strong horse.” Seven 
stallions got by him are recorded and all of them were similarly 
impressive and prepotent sires. Their influence was wide¬ 
spread. Other notable fountain heads were Rob Roy 714, Old 
Clyde 574, Largs Jock 444, Old Farmer 576 and Pringle’s 
Young Clyde 949. These can all be connected with Lanark¬ 
shire, but cannot be proved to have been connected with the 
Lampits mare, or the Lochlyoch race. In areas widely apart 
they left an indelible impression and were largely instrumental 
in making the Clydesdale the Scottish breed of draught horses. 

Breeding Influences. —Two agencies exerted a powerful in¬ 
fluence in developing the breed—the inauguration of competi¬ 
tive exhibitions by the Highland and Agricultural Society in 
the early twenties of last century; and the system of hiring 
stallions by district societies, of the existence of which there 
is evidence as early as 1882. By the former a standard of 
merit was set up and by the latter the beat horses were dis¬ 
tributed through the country. These two influences continue 
to be exerted to a surprising extent. At the beginning of 
1919, 180 stallions had been hired for service in 1920, 76 had 
been hired for 1921, 10 had been hired for 1922 and 8 had been 
hired for 1928. With such a system of hiring generally in 
operation, it is not difficult to understand how one type of horse 
came to be developed through the whole Clydesdale area, 
which may be said in a general way to embrace the four 
northern counties of England and the whole of Scotland. 

Standard and Type. —A very marked change has taken place 
in the type aimed at by breeders of Clydesdales. The general 
principles, which have never been departed from, are that 
wearing properties of feet and legs are of supreme importance 
in the draught horse, and that quality, by which is meant the 
capacity for wearing well, is of greater importance than mere 
weight avoirdupois. Experience has shown that the horse 
which wears longest may be and usually is the horse which 
takes the longest time to come to maturity. While these two 
general principles have never been departed from, a consider¬ 
able modification of emphasis has taken place from time to 
time. The Clydesdale of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century was a handsome well-built animal, with finely carried 
head and neck, high at the withers, with sound open hoof- 
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heads, but not carrying much hair on the legs and altogether 
minus the modern “ spat ” as it is called—the fringe of hair 
spread over the hoof-heads—and giving the impression of great 
obliqueness of pastern joint and fetlock. 

During the dominance of the “ Ruptured Horse ” (158) and 
his seven sons—a heavier, more massive, and more lorry-like 
type was fancied and bred. The soundness of the feet and the 
open hoof-head were insisted on, but there was more hair on 
the legs, the obliqueness of the pasterns was not so much 
insisted on, and on the whole the horse fancied was decidedly 
a “big” horse. 

In the early sixties came the demand for better action and 
greater gaiety of carriage and movement. The dominant in¬ 
fluence in creating this demand was Sir Walter Scott 797 
which won supreme honours at the Royal International Show 
at Battersea in 1862. This type and the demand for style and 
action continued to maintain an ascendancy all through the 
long career of Prince of Wales 678 (1866-1888), a grandson of 
Sir Walter Scott 797. 

In 1872 one of the greatest sires the breed has ever known, 
Darnley 222 (1872-1886), was foaled at Keir. His dam and 
the dam of Prince of Wales 678 were both celebrated showyard 
mares, and both were by Samson 741, one of the most im¬ 
pressive of Clydesdale sires. The produce of Prince of Wales 
678 and Darnley 222 blended well, in so far as producing show- 
yard winners is concerned, but a general lack of size and 
weight was noticeable. The orthodox blend was Prince of 
Wales and a Darnley filly, and for many a day Prince of Albion 
6178, bred on these lines, held the record, having been sold 
when a two-year-old stallion for £8,000. Another, Prince 
Alexander 8899, bred on similar lines, held the record for a 
foal, having been sold for £1,200. He was champion at the 
Highland and Agricultural Society’s Show at Dundee, in 1890, 
when a yearling colt, beating amongst others Prince of Albion 
6178. What this blend demonstrated was the incomparable 
merit of daughters of Darnley 222 as dams of prize stock. 

Yet something almost akin to accident demonstrated that the 
influence of Darnley was to be much greater through his sons. 
This was seen when his grandson Sir Everard 5858 appeared. 
His sire was Top Gallant 1850 (1877-1886) a big son of Darnley 
with incomparable feet, and his dam was by a son of Prince 
of Wales 678. Sir Everard proved a most valuable sire. He 
was,himself a weighty, big horse, and exhibited the balance of 
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quality and weight which was in risk of being lost when the 
Prince of Wales-Darnley cross was in the ascendant. Since the 
days of Sir Everard 5358 (1885-1898) his race has dominated 
the breed. He sired Baron’s Pride 9122 (1890-1912) the 
soundest and best wearing sire the breed has produced. His 
feet and limbs were perfect in respect of wearing qualities. His 
limbs in the last years of his life were as “ sweet ” and clean 
and the bone as sharply defined as when he was champion at the 
Highland and Agricultural Society’s Show at Aberdeen, in 
1894. The Clydesdale breed in so far as the showyard is con¬ 
cerned is dominated by the influence of Baron’s Pride. His 
grandson Dunure Footprint 15203 is the most prolific known 
sire of the breed. His service fees for several seasons have been 
£60 payable at service, and £60 additional for every mare left 
in foal. 

On the Prince of Wales 678 side the most outstanding 
modern sire has easily been Hiawatha 10067 (1892-1915). He 
was got by Prince Robert 7135, a son of Prince of Wales 678, 
and bears the record of being the most successful show horse 
of the breed. His daughters mated very successfully with 
Baron’s Pride 9122 and Baron’s Pride’s daughters mated very 
successfully with Hiawatha 10067, but while Baron’s Pride 
was the ideal typical Clydesdale with faultless feet and limbs 
and well ribbed, with a beautifully set head and neck and high 
withers, albeit rather light in the thighs and lacking muscular 
development there, Hiawatha 10067 set a new type in Clydes¬ 
dales. He was himself a “ tall ” horse. He came very slowly 
to maturity and always appeared a little “leggy.” He had 
perfectly formed hind limbs and bones which looked like ivory. 
No one of the older race of Clydesdale fanciers or owners, that 
is the men of about 1850-1900 ever thought of speaking of a 
“ tall ” horse; their ideal was ever the ” thick ” horse—big 
when lying down. Hiawatha made the “ tall ” horse popular, 
and to-day a slowly-maturing colt with broad, flat, thin, dean 
bones is not found fault with, even should he be a little “on 
the leg.” Granted he is out of the short-legged, deep-ribbed, 
sound-footed and sound-limbed type of mare, he is more 
favoured by judges than the short-legged thick colt which is 
pronounced “old fashioned.” 

Popularity o! the Breed.— The Clydesdale has for well nigh 
a century been in demand for export. Hence his prominence 
especially in Australia, New Zealand and Canada. During 
the years from 1850 to about 1880 a fair number of the best 
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stallions and mares were annually shipped to those countries. 
In 1880 a big trade in second-class animals began with the 
United States and lasted for about a dozen years. It was an 
unfortunate trade, as too many animals of secondary merit 
were shipped. During the years immediately preceding 1914 
there was an extraordinary export trade which reached high- 
water mark in 1911, when the number of export certificates 
issued by the Breed Society was 1,617. Since the War exports 
have been few in number, but have included some of the 
best stallions and mares of their years, including Cawdor Cup 
Champion winners. 

The Clydesdale holds the record among draught breeds for 
high prices realised at public auction. Baron of Buchlvvie 
11268 was sold in this way in Ayr market in December, 1911, 
for £9,500; in October, 1915, his son Bonnie Buchlyvie 14037 
was sold at the Seaharn dispersion for 5,000 guineas; the brood 
mare Dunure Glad Eye 89889 was sold at Dene House disper¬ 
sion sale in April, 1919, for 1,850 guineas; at the Lanark sales 
in October, 1920, the yearling colt Record 20157 was sold for 
£8,400. The following are some of the outstanding averages 
realised at auction sales during the better part of the past half 
century:— 


Date. 

20tli October, 1870 
11th October, 1000 
7tli October, 1915 


6th March, 1917 
5th Match, 1918 
14th January, 1919 
8th October, 1920 

11th October, 1920 
13th October, 1920 


Place. 

Knockdon - 

Biaeon Point fdiwpnrRion) 

Seaharn Harbour (dispersion) 

Dunure Mains (draft) - 
Banks Stu i (dispersion) 
Dunure Mains (dispersion) 
Boquhan (dispersion) - 

Dunure Mains (dispersion) 
Farleton (dispersion) * 


Number. Average Price . 
22 head £20915 2 
14 females £200 10 6 
100 head £211 17 4 

(both sexes and 
all ages) 

- 47 head £323 18 8 
25 stallions £557 19 5 
13 stallions £1,670 7 4 
40 (mostly £317 8 3 
females) 

28 head £1,312 2 1 
19 (mostly £408 13 $ 
females) 
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LABOUR ON THE FARM. 

A. G. Euston. B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Leeds), 
and J. S. Simpson, B.Sc., 

The University , Leeds. 

Since the year 1908 a large amount of statistical data bearing 
on the various aspects of farm costs has been accumulated in the 
Department of Agriculture of the University of Leeds, and a 
systematic investigation of the records may be interesting and 
instructive. More or less complete records on at least eight 
farms can be traced back continuously to 1912, while at the 
presont time 52 Yorkshire farms of varied size and type are 
being costed through the Department. 

During the past year the bill for manual labour has been 
found to vary on the different farms from £1 8s. 6d. to 
£17 28. 4d. per acre. Such wide limits naturally lead one to ask 
what are the varying factors which have contributed to bring 
about such widely varying labour costs in the same year? Was 
the one farm being farmed efficiently? Was the management 
justified by results in so large an outlay on manual labour on 
the other farm? How much per acre ought a farmer at the 
present time to be spending on labour? 

During the time that the investigations have been carried out, 
the labour bill on one small holding of 16 acres has been found 
to increase from £52 in the year ending 81st December, 1912, to 
£289 18s. Id. for the year ending 81st December, 1921. Was 
labour in pre-war days, or in the early days of the War, before 
the institution of the Agricultural Wages Board, getting its 
fair share of the output from the farm? Have the awards of 
the Wages Board, and the subsequent recommendations of the 
Conciliation Committees with regard to labour, been reasonable 
and fair, or is labour at the present time getting an undue share 
of the net returns from the farms? The records available can 
Buggest answers to practically all of these questions. 

Influence ol the War on the Labour Bill. —In Table I are 
shown the yearly variations in the labour bills of 4 different 
types of Yorkshire farms, these variations being typical of those 
found On the other farms of which available records date back to 
pre-war days. It will be seen that with the outbreak of the War 
and the subsequent rise in prices the wages bills on the farms 
remained with very few exceptions fairly stationary until in 
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1917-18 the institution of the Wages Board and the successive 
Wages Board Orders tended to raise them higher and higher. 
In each case the maximum was reached in the year 1920-21, and 
with the disappearance of the Wages Board, and the subsequent 
advent of the Conciliation Committees, there haB been a slight 
drop, though the wages bill in 1921-22 in no case met with by 
the authors fell to the level of the year 1919-20. 

Table I. 

Annual Variations in the Labour Bill of 4 Yorkshire Farms. 


Vear 

H. 

C.M. 

D. 

M. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1911-12 

52 

786 

324 

965 

1912-13 

74 

796 

355 

972 

1913-14 

83 

829 

417 

971 

1914-15 

77 

825 

684 

921 

1915-ir> 

98 

808 

570 

... 1,153 

1916-17 

99 

758 

604 

... 1,274 

1917-18 

... 102 

834 

664 

... 1,694 

1918-19 

... 224 

... 1,836 

692 

... 1,755 

1919-20 

... 279 

... 1,650 

991 

... 2,292 

1920-21 

... 309 

... 2,118 

... 1,254 

... 2,632 

1921-22 

... 290 

... 1,841 

.. 1,107 

... 2,487 


In Fig. 1 the annual variations of the labour bills of these 
farms are plotted for the sake of comparison on an acreage basis. 

FARM II. is a small holding of 10 acres, on the outskirts of 
an industrial town, and is given up entirely to milk production. 
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CM. is a mixed farm of just over BOO acres, specialises in 
pigs, but breeds and rears cattle and produces milk, the milk 
being mainly converted into butter and cheese. Some of the 
land is good potato land, though good corn crops, particularly 
wheat, can be grown. 



Fig. 2.—Correlation of Rise of Farm Wnges with Cost of Living. 


D. is a mixed farm of just over 200 acres, which started to 
develop the milk industry at the outbreak of the War. It could 
be looked upon as barley rather than wheat land. 

M. is a farm of 786 acres, two-thirds of which is grass, mainly 
sheep land, the arable land being light and given up largely to 
potatoes and rye. 
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As far as Yorkshire as a whole is concerned, the Wages Board 
awards may be briefly summarised as follows 


Date of p or 

Award 

12th Sept., 1918 ... Adult Labourer 

21st Oct., 1918 ... Stockmen 

6th Oct., 1919 ... Adult Labourer 

19th April, 1920 ... All Classes 

23rd Oct., 1920 ... „ „ 


Minimum wage 

Hours 

per week 

Hummer Winter 

35s. 

54 

51 

41s. 

Customary Hours. 

41s. 

50 

48 

45s. 

50 

48 

49s. 

50 

48 
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The recommendations of the Conciliation Committee as from 1st 
October, 1921, for a 50-hour week, have been for the East 
Biding, 89s. to 26th November, 1921; for the North Biding, 40s. 
to 26th December, 1921, and 87s. to 1st March, 1922. The 
average at the present time is approximately 85s. 

In pre-war days, the average farm labourer would receive as 
wages approximately 20s. per week, and the Wages Board award 
of 28rd October, 1920, theoretically increased the wages bill on 
the farm to approximately two and a half times its pre-war 
figure; but the limitation of hours and the necessity of employ¬ 
ing more hands or the working of overtime by the existing staff 
actually increased the wages bill in most cases to three and in 
some cases to four times its pre-war figure. 

On the four farms mentioned above, the actual effect of the 
shorter hours worked as a result of the operation of Wages Board 
Orders iB shown by the following table :— 


Table II. 

Number op Men Employed. 


Farm 

Year ending Apiil 6th 



1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1 >.» is 

1920 

1921 

1922 

H. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

M 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

15 

14 

U 

D. 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

15 

0 

6 

7 

7 

C.M. 


11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

11 ! 

12 

14 

14 


32 ! 

82 

88 

88 

38 

88 

34 

35 

35 

37 

37 


It will be seen that the number of men employed on the 1,800 
acres concerned rises from 82 in pre-war days to 87 in 1921— 
an increase of nearly 16 per cent. Expressed differently, it 
would seem that the reduction in hours worked necessitated the 
employment of 7 men in 1921 to accomplish the work performed 
by 6 men in 1912. 

The wisdom of the awards can be judged in one of two ways. 
It may be claimed that wages should rise in proportion to the 
cost of living, or, alternatively, that the amount paid in wages 
by any industry must be finally determined by what the industry 
can afford to pay. 

It is interesting therefore to compare the wages actually paid 
on the various farms when viewed from both these standpoints. 

Comparison ol Wages with Cost of Living.— -In Fig. 2, an 
attempt has been made to correlate the wages actually paid 
on all the farms whose records go back to 1914, with the varia- 
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fcions in the cost of living. The wages bills on all the 12 farms 
have been totalled each year, and reduced to a figure which 
corresponds to a standard of 100 for the year ending 81st March, 
1914. The comparative costs of living have been deduced from 
the index figures published each month in the Labour Gazette, 
taking the prices prevailing in 1914 as 100, and adding to that 
each year the average percentage increase during the period 
1st April—81st March. 


Table III. 

Comparison of Wages Bills in Yorkshire with Cost of Living. 


Year 


Comparative 

Comparative 


Wages Hill 

Cost, of Living 

1913-14 


100 

100 

1914-15 


104 

104 

1915-16 


114 

129 

1916-17 


119 

154 

1917-18 


143 

182 

1918-19 


174 

200 

1919-20 


227 

218 

1920-21 


275 

255 

1921-22 


219 

203 


It will be seen that up to 81st March, 1915, the slight 
increase in wages on the farms in question coincided 
exactly with the slight increase in the cost of living. From then 
up to the end of March, 1918, the cost of living rose much more 
quicklv than the rise in wages, by which time wages had risen 
48 and the cost of living 82 per cent. Judging from this stand¬ 
point, the Wages Board was not appointed a day too soon. 

From then up to March, 1921, farm wages rose more rapidly 
than the cost of living, the two curves crossing approximately in 
January, 1920. 

When the Wages Board was dissolved in 1921, and Concilia¬ 
tion Committees were set up under (he Com Production Acts 
(Repeal) Act, 1921, the percentage increase in the wages paid 
on the farms was approximately 20 points above the percentage 
increase in the cost of living. By April, 1922, when the cost 
of living was falling more quickly than the wages on the farms, 
there was a difference of 45 points in favour of the increased 
wages. • 

It would appear therefore that while the Wages Board Awards 
up to April, 1920, were more than justified, the last increase in 
October, 1920, could hardly be looked upon in the same light. 
It is, however, only right to bear in mind that what the fam 
worker, looking at the matter from his own point of view, might 
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consider he had lost up to January, 1920, owing to the failure 
of the rise in his wages to keep pace with the rise in the cost 
of living, would only be recovered by April, 1928, provided his 
wages and the cost of living remained stationary at the present 
level, or both fell in the ratios in which they have fallen since 
the appointment of the Conciliation Committees. 

According to the index figures as published in the Labour 
Gazette, the cost of living reached its maximum in November, 
1920, when it stood at 176 points above the pre-war level. Since 
then it has dropped fairly consistently until by April, 1922, it 
6tood only at 88 points above the standard. It is interesting 
therefore to consider how closely the rise and subsequent fall in 
agricultural wages agreed with those which obtained in other 
industries. 

Rise of Agricultural Wages Compared with those of other 
Industries. —Briefly it may be stated that as compared with those 
that have obtained in other industries agricultural wages were 
slow to rise, and have again been slow to fall, that while as far 
as can be traced the maximum increase of wages in the agricul¬ 
tural industry has only been exceeded by the maximum increases 
in the wages of the building trades labourers and railway 
workers, the increases which prevailed in March, 1922, were 
only approached by those which prevailed in the printing trade; 
and that while at that time agricultural wages stood at 148 per 
cent, above the pre-war level, wages in the w'oollen trade were 
95 per cent., in the cotton trade 61 per cent., and miners’ wages 
only 45 per cent, above pre-war level. 

Whilo in an irticle of this description it is impossible to quote 
the wages variations in all the 24 industries, it appears that 
from the agricultural worker’s point of view the rise in agricul¬ 
tural wages with the rise in the cost of living will bear comparison 
with the increase granted in any other industry. 

In the comparisons which have been made it must, however, 
be remembered that the figures relate to percentage increases 
and not to actual increases. Owing, then, to the low pre-war 
rate of farm wages, any actual increase obtained is reflected as 
a greater percentage increase than would be the case in other 
industries with a higher pre-war rate of pay. 

It has already been suggested that while from the labour 
point of view wages should be determined by the cost of living, 
yet the employer demands that they should be determined bv 
what the industry can afford to pay. An estimate of this latter 
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sum can be obtained by a study of the varying Gross Income 
derived from the industry on certain farms, or, better still, from 
a study of the varying Net Output. 

Relation of Cost of Labour to Cross Income from Farming.— 

The graphical representation in Fig. 8 illustrates the relation 
of labour costs to gross income. 

It will be seen that on this farm of 812 acres, the wages from 
1914 to 1918 remained approximately constant, though the gross in¬ 
come from the farm had during that time been more than doubled. 
Up to the intervention of the Wages Board, the men were reap¬ 
ing no advantage from the increasing prosperity of the farm. As 
rents were remaining constant, presumably it was the farmer 
who was reaping the whole of the benefit. If this is typical of 
other farms, it looks as if in justice to the worker the Wages 
Board might with advantage have been set up at least two and 
probably two and a half years earlier. Continuing the 
curves in Fig. 3 it will be seen that the gross income derived 
from the farm reached its maximum in 1920. 

During the next year, in spite of the fact that with falling 
prices the gross income from the farm was rapidly falling, the 
successive awards of the Wages Board were steadily increasing 
the wages bill. During the last year of the series, with the 
advent of the Conciliation Committee, wages on the farm fell, 
but not at all so sharply as the fall in the gross income derived 
from the farm. On this particular farm, during the year 
1921-22, 46 per cent, of the total gross income was required to 
pay the labour bill alone. 

Looking at the bottom graph in Fig. 8, it will be seen that 
during the years 1915 to 1919, and possibly up to 1920, labour 
was apparently not getting its fair share, but that from 
1920-1922 it was certainly getting more than its share. Pro¬ 
vided we had taken the 1914 figures as our standard and labour 
on the farm had been prepared to accept as its share the pro¬ 
portion which the farm could apparently afford to pay, it would 
have received as wages in— 
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Tn other words labour might complain that up to 1920 it had 
received as wages £2,800 less than what it might .perhaps with 
reason have claimed as its share, but might congratulate itself 
that during the years 1920-21 and 1921-22, it had been paid 
£1,200 more than its share. 

These figures have been arrived at by a comparison of the 
wages and gross income from the farm. It is, however, fairer 
to try and get a comparison betweeen wages and net income, or 
even net output, the net output being the fund available for 
payment of profits to the farmers, rent to the landlord and wages 
to the men. 

Relation of Cost of Labour to Net Output in Farming.— 

According to OrwiVs figures/ which agree fairly closely with 
those wo have obtained in Yorkshire, in 1918-14 labour was 
taking 88 per cent, of the net output, the farmer 45 per cent.; 
in 1918-17 labour took 27 per cent., the farmer 61 per cent. 
In 1919-20 on 11 Yorkshire farms of 2,738 acres, on which the 
net output averaged £9 4s. 7d. per acre, labour took 49 per 
cent.; in 1920-21, on 19 Yorkshire farms of 4,471 acres, on 
which the not output was £5 12s. 2d. per acre, labour took 78 
per cent , and in 1921-22 on the 29 farms in the same county 
comprising 6.515 acres, whose full accounts are at present com¬ 
pleted, labour took 84 per cent, of a total not output of 
£4 4s. 9d. per acre. Judged from the standard of the net output, 
from the outbreak of the War up to 1917-18 labour was not, as 
has before been pointed out, receiving its fair share of the in¬ 
creased prosperity of the industry, but for the last two 
years at least it has been netting more than the industry could 
reasonably be expected to bear. 


* Journal of Mogul Agricultural Society , Vol. 82, p. 155. 
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GROUND MINERAL PHOSPHATES 
AS MANURES. 

D. A. Gilchrist, 

Professor of Agriculture , Armstrong College , 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dr. Aitken's Experiments in Scotland, 1879-1889; —Trials 

of ground mineral phosphates were made for many years at the 
Pumpherston Agricultural Experimental Station of the High¬ 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland, by the late Hr. 
Aitken, Chemist to the Society. The results are now of 
special interest when ground mineral phosphates are again 
being offered to farmers in considerable quantity. Hr. Aitken 
conducted trials for seven years previous to 1886, and found 
these ground mineral phosphates very erratic in their action. 
He concluded* that their utility varied with the softness of the 
mineral, and with the fineness of grinding. The phosphates 
winch produced the best results were Carolina land phosphate, 
Belgian phosphate, and Aruba phosphate, but these were also 
the finest ground. He reported that they produced better 
results in wet than in dry seasons, and that they acted best 
on land rich in organic matter. He also found that phosphatic 
guano and precipitated phosphate acted better than ground 
mineral phosphates, but that bone ash did not act so well. He 
concluded that superphosphate was the most reliable kind of 
phosphate for general use, but that with a more thorough 
system of grinding the dissolving of phosphates might be 
dispensed with. 

In the following year Hr. Aitken recorded! most valuable 
results on the value of mineral phosphates of different degrees 
of fineness. In 1886 he conducted at Pumpherston trials of basic 
slag containing 40 per cent, phosphates (then a new manure), 
and the following ground mineral phosphates:—Cura 9 ao, 87 per 
cent, phosphates; Canadian, 59 per cent, phosphates; Carolina, 
57 per cent, phosphates; and Belgian, 40 per cent, phosphates; 
and also of superphosphate, 28 per cent, soluble phosphates. 
The crop was turnips and the plots were one-twentieth of an 
acre in area. In all cases the plots received (per acre) 100 lb. 
of sulphate of ammonia and 60 lb. of sulphate of potash (50 
per cent, potash). He found, although all the ground mineral 

* Trunmvtiom of the Highland and Agricultural iSocieiv, l«8d p. 35 J. 

t Do. do. \ 1887, p. 245.* 
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phosphates appeared to be finely ground, that less than 50 per 
cent, of each would pass through a sieve of 120 wires to the 
linear inch. He therefore had all these mineral phosphates 
sifted, and tested each of them as:— 

(1) Sifted—all passing through a No. 120 sieve, and 

(2) Unsifted—from 40-50 per cent, passing through a 
No. 120 sieve. 

The same amount of phosphoric acid (about 100 lb. an acre) 
was applied of each, so that the quantities per acre were: 
Superphosphate, 800 lb.; Basic Slag, 560 lb.; Curasao, 260 lb.; 
Canadian, 860 lb.; Carolina, 400 lb.; and Belgian, 560 lb. 

On the average the weights per acre of the turnips were:— 


No phosphates 


Ton ft, 

9 

Cwt. 

9 

Superphosphate 

.. 

11 

9 

Basic slag 


11 

13 

Mineral phosphates sifted ... 

... 

11 

17 

Mineral phosphates unsifted 

. 

10 

18 


He summed up the results thus :— 

“1. Ground mineral phosphates aie the more active the more finely they 
are ground. 

u 2. When giound as finely as to pass through a sieve of 11:0 wires per 
linear imh, they are nearl\ as active as superphosphates. 

“3. The natuie of the phosphate is of much less importance than the fine¬ 
ness to which it is ground. 

“4. B.isi • slag is at pr< sent 188J) the most finely ground and the cheapest 
phosphate on the market.” 

l)r. Aitken conducted such trials for many years, not only 
at Pumpherston, but on farms in all parts of Scotland. Many 
of his trials with ground mineral phosphates were disappoint¬ 
ing and he believed that the lack of fineness of grinding caused 
a number of the poorer results. The advent of basic slag, the 
good results it gave, the fact that it could be readily obtained 
ground to a standard fineness, and also that phosphates could 
then be obtained at a cheaper cost per unit in this than in 
ground mineral phosphates, all tended to discourage further 
experimental work with ground mineral phosphates at that 
time. 

In 1889 Dr. Aitken stated that a unit of phosphate of lime 
cost Is. Id. in mineral phosphates and ofily lid. in basic slag. 
In 1896 he put their relative costs at 8Jd. and Is. 2Jd. Since 
that time the phosphates have usually been at a lower cost per 
unit in mineral phosphates than in basic slag. There were 
lor some time, however, abundant supplies of basic slag, and 

o 2 
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very little experimental work was done with mineral phos¬ 
phates. Quotations for most grades of basic slag are now about 
2s. 5d. per unit of phosphate of lime at the farmer’s nearest 
station, whereas in the north of England finely ground North 
African phosphates, containing 60 per cent, of phosphate of 
lime, and guaranteed that 80 per cent, will pass through a 
No. 120 sieve (14,400 holes to the square inch) are now offered 
at about Is. 4d. a unit at the farmer’s nearest station. The 
great alteration in the relative commercial values of these two 
phosphatic manures makes the late Dr. Aitken’s results now 
of great interest and value, and especial attention should be 
given to his advice, repeatedly and emphatically made, that 
mineral phosphates applied to the land are of use as manures 
only when they are ground to the finest flour. 

Trials at Cockle Park 9 1911-14, —Trials of various phosphatic 

manures for three years’ seeds hay were made at Cockle Park 
in the three years, 1911-1918, 10 cwt. per acre of high-grade 
basic slag, or an equivalent amount of phosphates in other 
dressings, being applied when the corn crop was harvested. 
On the average of the three following years the amounts of 
hay produced per acre were:—untreated plot, 88J cwt.; basic 
slag plots, 88$ cwt. to 41$ cwt.; bone meal, 40J cwt.; Tunisian 
rock phosphate, 87.] cwt.; and Belgian rock phosphate, 40}cwt. 

Similar trials were made for the three years, 1912-14, when 
the average crops of hav per acre for the three years were:— 
No dressing, 88$ cwt.; basic slag plots. 89] to 41 cwt.; bone 
meal, 87 cwt.: Tunisian phosphate, 89 cwt.; and Belgian rock 
phosphate. 40 cwt. (See Guide to Cockle Park , 1917.) 

These and other trials showed that ground mineral phos¬ 
phates gave results practically equivalent to basic slag. 

Trials at Wylam-on-Tyne, 1914, —Trials of mineral phos¬ 
phates on the park at Close House, Wylam-on-Tyne, were 
commenced in March, 1914, when basic slag, Belgian phos¬ 
phate and Algerian phosphate were applied to different areas of 
the park, 200 lb. an acre of phosphoric acid being applied in 
each case. A careful inspection 2] years later showed on all 
the treated areas a marked improvement due to these manures. 
The pasture on the “Untreated area was valued at 25s. an acre 
and that on the remaining areas at 45s. an acre. The results 
showed that when mineral phosphates are as finely ground as 
basic slag the phosphates they contain may be about equally' 
effective. 
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Trials in Essex, 1915. —Dr. Robertson commenced trials in 
Essex in 1915 with mineral phosphates and basic slag. The 
results of these trials are given in the September issue of 
this Journal , page 519. He concludes that as a source of phos¬ 
phate for the manuring of grass land, the value of mineral 
phosphates is very close to that of high-grade basic slag, and 
that, of the various types of rock phosphate, Gafsa (a North 
African phosphate) seems to be the most suitable for direct 
application. 

Trials at Cockle Park, 1917. —In October, 1917, 11.1 cwt. 
per acre of high-grade basic slag and 8.8 cwt. per acre of 
Tunisian phosphate were applied to small plots of old pasture 
of a poor character at Cockle Park. Each dressing contained 
200 lb. phosphoric acid. The dressings were repeated in 
October, 1920. A recent inspection of these plots shows a 
marked improvement over the untreated plots, and it is diffi¬ 
cult by observation to say which have been most effective. 

It is again urged that the greatest importance should be 
attached to fineness of grinding. The eye is not a safe test in 
judging of this fineness, so that samples should be obtained 
before purchase for examination and guarantees as to fineness 
of grinding. It is usual to guarantee that 80 per cent, of basic 
slag and other finely ground mineral phosphates will pass 
through a No. 100 sieve, containing 10,000 holes per square 
inch. It is now possible to obtain these mineral phosphates, 
with a guarantee that 80 per cent, will pass through a No. 120 
sieve, containing 14,400 holes per square inch. 

Trials at Cockle Park, 1922. —An important trial of phosphatic 
manures on poor grass land was commenced at Cockle Park in 
the North Field, Paradise, in February, 1922. Alongside the 
other dressings North African phosphates were applied to two 
plots at the rate of 6 cwt. per acre. This contained 68 per 
cent, of phosphates. In one case the fineness of grinding was 
79 per cent, through a No. 100 sieve, and in the other 88 per 
cent, through a No. 120 sieve. The results already indicate 
that the more finely ground phosphate has developed 
clover and pasture plants more effectively than the other, and 
also that, so far, the results of this finely ground phosphate 
are quite comparable with that of high-grade basic slag. 

The following table shows the approximate costs of high- 
grade basic slag and of finely ground North African phosphate, 
as offered to farmers in the north of England in September 
last:— 
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Nineteen 

vh h Price * Price units per Cost 

rnospnates . ton p er unit acre { n | p er acre. 

per cent. s d. s. d. cwt. s. d. 
Basic slag ... ... 38 91 0 2 4} 10 45 6 

ground North African 

phosphate ... ... 60 80 0 1 4 25 4 

* Carriage paid to farmers’ stations, 
f Containing n* arly 200 lb. phosphoric acid. 

The basic slag is guaranteed that 80 per cent, will pass 
through a No. 100 sieve, containing 10,000 holes to the square 
inch; and the North African phosphate that 80 per cent, will 
pass through a No. 120 sieve containing 14,400 holes to the 
square inch. 

[In an early issue of the Journal it is proposed to publish an 
article on Naura phosphate.] 


THE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF FARM BUILDINGS: 

A MODERN HOMESTEAD. 

Major H. P. G. Maule, D.S.O., M.C., F.E.I.B.A., 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The planning and construction of a completely modern home¬ 
stead is at the present time by no means an easy problem, and 
the publication of the plans for the new farm buildings at 
Seale-Hayne Agricultural College may be of interest, particu¬ 
larly as the scheme presents at least one departure from the 
accepted normal type. 

The Traditional Type. —Since the middle of the last century, 
although variations may be found in detail in different parts 
of the country, the planning of the buildings of the larger 
farms in England has followed a more or less definite type. 

The generally accepted principle has been to place what 
may be termed the administrative building, consisting of the 
accommodation for food storage and preparation and the accom¬ 
panying necessary machinery, in a two-storied building on the 
north side of the steading, with the buildings containing stock 
arranged at right angles projecting southwards in two or more 
arms. The spaces between these ranges or wings are used as 
covered or open stock yards in which the main bulk of the 
farmyard manure is produced and kept until ready for distribu¬ 
tion. Frequently, on the larger and more extensive holdings, 
this arrangement is duplicated. 
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Broadly speaking, where completely new buildings have been 
erected, the main objects have been to facilitate the economical 
distribution of prepared food stuffs and to provide shelter and 
accommodation for animals in the most concentrated manner. 

In many cases the buildings have been elaborate and costly 
in construction, conveying the idea that the then methods of 
farming were fixed for all time and that “ adaptability ” was 
a word undreamed of. 

Present Day Conditions. —Before describing the accompany¬ 
ing plans it may be wise to analyse briefly a few of the more 
pressing problems of the moment, pertaining to farm design 
and construction, as applied to larger holdings. 

Leaving the specialist out of account, it is probably correct 
to say that for general farming purposes the primary need is 
sound and economic planning designed in every possible way 
to limit capital expenditure, to cheapen production by 
ease and economy of labour and economy in annual mainten¬ 
ance, while in addition to these there is an ever-growing 
demand to find the best possible solution for the hygienic 
well-being and improvement of stock of all kinds and at the 
same time to increase production. 

Another important factor is the demand for the production 
of clean milk, which in turn compels action of a more or less 
restrictive character to achieve the end in view. 

In addition to these facts, there is the almost daily increas¬ 
ing importance of scientific research applied to every branch 
of husbandry, and it is therefore evident that the whole busi¬ 
ness of farming is passing through an exceptional period of 
transition. If these facts are admitted, it is all-important for 
the farm architect to keep an open mind, to watch for any 
signs of new ideas and methods designed to meet the problems 
of the moment, or to forestall the advent of those to come in 
the near future. 

It is seriously suggested that the proper planning of farm 
buildings offers to the designer at least as many problems in 
arrangement and construction, albeit the latter may be of 
simple type, as any other scientific or commercial undertaking, 
but with one very important addition. 

In most building undertakings of a commercial character 
there are two chief factors: (1) The efficiency, health and 
comfort of the human beings employed in the business, and 
(2) the convenience and efficiency of the building for its imme¬ 
diate purpose. In the planning of farm buildings we have 
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in addition the very vital problem of the health and well-being 
of various kinds of animals living under artificial conditions. 

Our method of research into this latter problem is almost 
entirely empirical, and the best results are only attained by 
the somewhat crude method of trial and error and by examin¬ 
ing into the causes of repeated failure or success. 

It is true that a science of animal hygiene is being gradually 
built up, but in actual practice it is frequently found that the 
most elaborately planned and constructed buildings, where 
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With the economic stringency of the present time and the 
necessity for an improved return on capital, it is obvious that 
the line of attack must be one which embraces cheap construc¬ 
tion and at the same time allows of adaptability for future 
needs and improvements. 

As has been said before in these articles any departure from 
accepted principles should be watched with interest, and, if 
found successful in practice, will form the basis for future 
development. 



Fig. 2.—Original plan of Farm Buildings, Seale-Hay ne Agricultural College. 

A Traditional Plan, 1903. —The first plan (Fig. 1), given for 
the purpose of illustrating the traditional type referred to 
above, is that of a farm steading in Hampshire designed and 
built in 1908. The farm contained about 800 acres, mostly 
arable, and accommodation was required for a very limited 
number of cows, provision being made for eight. The cow 
house formed the centre range with a covered yard on one 
side and an open yard on the other, but access for the cows 
was provided without necessitating the crossing of either yard. 
The distribution of fodder to each wing is simply and directly 
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arranged for from the administrative block, and some care 
was taken for the comfort of the farm workers by the provision 
of a mess room. The plan may be said to be compact and 
straightforward, but the position of the cow house between 
two stock yards should no longer be considered ideal. 

A Traditional Plan, 1914. —The second illustration (Fig. 2) 
shows the original plan for new farm buildings prepared for 
the Governors of Seale-Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot, and is interesting as showing a distinct adherence to 
traditional type—in fact it is to all intents and purposes as 
true to accepted principle as is the earlier plan of Newtown 
farm shown in Fig. 1. Originally prepared before the War, 
nothing was actually done with regard to building until 1920, 
when the state of the existing farmstead at the Seale-Hayne 
College made a reconstruction imperative. 

A review of the then situation, however, made it clear that 
the proposed plan, though excellent in itself, maintained the 
traditional position for the cow shed with its obvious disadvan¬ 
tages from the modern hygienic standpoint. Further, the plan 
did not lend itself well to future extensions or modifications 
in farming practice and was considered hardly sufficiently 
adaptable for modern scientific and experimental farming. 

A New Type. —The third illustration shows the general lay¬ 
out plan of the new buildings as finally approved by the 
Governors and passed by the Ministry of Agriculture. It 
should be mentioned that the site is an exceptionally difficult 
one owing to the uneven nature of the ground, the character 
of the approaches, and the position of existing buildings, such 
as the dairy and College workshop already erected in 1914. 

In view of future legislation with regard to the production 
of clean milk, and the intention of the Governors to keep a 
herd of dairy cows, the authorities at the Ministry of Health 
were consulted with regard to the placing and arrangement of 
the cow-house. The suggestion of the Ministry of Agriculture 
that the traditional position of the cow-house should be changed 
so that it no longer abutted upon stock and manure yards was 
welcomed, as it has long been proved that the main source 
of milk contamination is from minute particles of manure, 
from which it follows that proximity to a manure yard or pit 
must of necessity increase the risk of contamination. Tt is 
noteworthy that this departure from the normal and accepted 
type was decided upon on its own merits and was not due in 
any way to the falling ground or any peculiarity of site. 




Fig. 3.—Plan of Farm Buildings as finally adopted, at Seale-Hayne Agricultural College. 
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A reference to the plan (Fig. 8) shows that the main ad¬ 
ministrative range occupies a normal position to the north, 
with Dutch barn and silo adjacent, but the cow house is placed 
to the west, though still in immediate proximity to the mixing 
floor and silo. Space has been provided for milk weighing and 
recording and for the men’s lavatory. The cows enter off a 
hard road on the south side and milk is taken out to the dairy 
by a separate exit at the west end. The chief merit of this 
arrangement is that the cow-house is no longer in an enclosed 
position but is, as far as possible, isolated from the remainder 
of the buildings, open to sun and air on three sides, and free 
from the dust and flies inseparable from stock yards. The 
disposal of manure from the cow-shed will be by a gravitation 
trolley to a covered manure pit or into the stock yard. 

The,, two southward projecting blocks are normally placed 
with a yard between, which it is intended to cover in when 
funds are available. 

The position of the stables stretching eastwards from the 
administrative block and the position of the cart and imple¬ 
ment shed were largely dictated by the nature of the site and 
the importance of obtaining an easy graded access. 

Another poiilt worth noting is the isolated position of the 
pigsties, to which whey will be gravitated from the dairy on 
the higher ground above. 

The most careful consideration has been given to the prac¬ 
tical arrangements for storing, preparing, and distributing 
fodder, and a reference to the plan will show that the departure 
from type, while it has distributed the buildings in a less con¬ 
fined form, has not materially increased the difficulties of food 
distribution. 

It is not intended in this article to do more than draw 
attention to the general principles involved in the planning 
of these farm buildings, particularly with regard to any de¬ 
parture from the normal type, but it is urged that in this 
scheme the College authorities and their architect have intro¬ 
duced an important new principle in the relative position of 
the cow-shed to other buildings whereby the hygienic condi¬ 
tions requisite to assist in the production of clean milk 
must be materially better than could be the case were the 
traditional lines followed. It is also claimed that, so far as 
administration is concerned, both in feeding and cleaning, 
there is no loss but rather gain in efficiency and economy. 
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So far as the construction is concerned a permanent type 
was decided upon for various reasons, but it is suggested that 
this scheme lends itself to the method adopted by the Directors 
of the National Institute for Research in Dairying—t.e., the 
administrative block, cow-house, and stables might be con¬ 
structed in permanent materials, and the covered yard and 
south ranges might be built of timber with a light truss roof 
construction and cheap covering material. Such a method 
would admit of easy and cheap extension to the east when the 
conditions of farming required increased room for stock. 

There can be little doubt that, at the present time when 
initial cost in construction is high and farming conditions are 
in a state of transition, adaptability is a very important factor, 
and there is therefore much to be said for building in such a 
manner that alteration and extension may be easy and cheap. 

In conclusion, the writer would like to express his thanks 
to Mr. R. F. Gutteridge, of Messrs. Gutteridge, of Southamp¬ 
ton, architects to the Governors of Seale-Hayne College, for 
his kindness in permitting the publication of his plans and 
for his cordial co-operation in all negotiations concerning them. 
****** 

POSSIBILITIES OF FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE GROWING IN DURHAM 
AND CHESHIRE. 

W. G. Lobjoit, J.P., O.B.E., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

There are some things which philosophy seems unable to 
account for. One is markets—why did they establish themselves 
just where they are? Why do many of them persist in spite of 
everything? Better alternative sites for Covent Garden Market 
have been suggested • some attempts have even been made to estab¬ 
lish rivals: none, however, has dethroned it. With all its incon¬ 
veniences and its incongruities Covent Garden Market still 
remains a magnet, attracting produce to its congested space from 
all parts of the world, and it continues to derange and obstruct 
traffic in the heart of our metropolis. 

Another problem is the areas of the country where market 
gardening thrives. Why on just this spot or that spot has a 
colony of intensive cultivators become established? Why 
just here or there have men solved the smallholding problem for 
themselves, and are thriving on holdings of smaller area than one 
would like to pronounce as possible? Superficially some reasons 
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leap to view. Proximity to some great market; some topo¬ 
graphical peculiarity of site giving advantages of climate; some 
particular geological formation of soil; some tradition of cultivation 
handed on from generations back. It is when individual cases 
are examined below these surface reasons that one is puzzled. 
Other markets as great, or greater, have not attracted similar 
colonies. Equal advantages of site can be pointed out where no 
exploitation exists—soils of attractive suitability are calling in 
many places for intensive cultivators but without response— 
traditions of cultivation are kept alive in a few, whose number 
does not increase. 

Such reflections as these came home with great force when 
the writer was recently visiting the County of Durham in connec¬ 
tion with the new Horticultural Station at Houghall, and the 
County of Cheshire for a Conference at Reaseheath. 

At Houghall sixteen acres are being developed for demonstrat¬ 
ing methods of culture and varieties of fruit and vegetables. 
Very little cultivation of this nature is done in the county, and 
an industrial population must draw its supplies of fruit and 
vegetables burdened with transport charges either from overseas 
or from other parts of the Kingdom—in either case losing the 
valuable quality of freshness. It may be said that the climate 
is atrocious or the soil unsuitable, but visits to some of the 
few growers in che county, and inspections of some of the allot¬ 
ments by no means support such a theory. In a village within 
twenty miles of a city in the county of Durham there is a grower 
who, on three-and-a-half acres is practising the most intensive 
culture with complete success, producing flowers, vegetables and 
fruit in profusion. He manages to get forced rhubarb, annuals, 
and bedding geraniums, tomatoes and grapes, from the same 
greenhouse in the same year. His Victorias, Czar, and Rivers 
Prolific plums were breaking down with fruit. He had heavy 
crops of Doyenne d*Et6 and Fertility pears, as well as Grenadier, 
Lord Grosvenor and Bramley’s Seedling apples. There was 
nothing that one could see exceptional either in site or soil. At 
another village in the same county there was a county council 
smallholding where a plot of fruit—apples, pears, and plums, 
with bush fruit and strawberries—had been planted under the 
advice of the horticultural instructor, and these were all healthy 
and thriving. One asks the question " Why has not the splendid 
market afforded by the large population in this area attracted 
more growers to benefit by it, and in so doing benefit the people 
therein as well?” It is to be hoped that Houghall will not only 
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suggest improved methods and better types to the existing 
growers, but will lead others to seize the opportunity which is 
afforded them. 

In Cheshire the surprises in store were of a different character. 
Here, the county that in imagination had been pictured as 
stocked with mottled herds and redolent with cheese making, 
turned out to be carrying on extensive industries in intensive 
cultivation of fruit, vegetables and flowers. How many know that 
on the borders of Cheshire, overflowing into the neighbouring 
Welsh county of Flint, there is a firm of growers who cultivate 
800 acres of strawberries; whose undertaking extends to 1,200 
acres, and is devoted to three crops, namely, potatoes, spring 
cabbages, and strawberries—an establishment, revealing a stan¬ 
dard of cultivation, and an organisation that can challenge 
comparison anywhere. 

In another part of the county there is gathered a colony of 
intensive cultivators whose holdings are admirable examples of 
“ How to make the most use of the land,” where clean cultiva¬ 
tion, sustained fertility, and ingenious close cropping can be 
seen as well as anywhere in the world. In another district one 
finds that the soil, which is specially adapted to the growing of 
pears, has long been discovered by the local growers, although 
most of the sorts grown are of many old varieties, and the possi¬ 
bilities of development still await exploiting. The enterprise of 
a fruit merchant in planting out some (>0 acres of top and bottom 
fruit of all kinds should, if as successful as it promises to be, give 
a stimulus to further development. In another area where some 
seaside marshes have been reclaimed by draining and hedging 
and years of intensive cultivation, there is a source of supply of 
vegetables which must be of great value to the population of 
Birkenhead and Liverpool, and one is surprised to know that 
the cultivators are nervous of the possibility of their being 
displaced by building operations. 

In the midst of such a county, with so many alert and enter¬ 
prising growers, and so many potentialities waiting for exploita¬ 
tion, the Horticultural Department of Reasehoath Agricultural 
Institute should have an important sphere of influence. There 
are still new methods that could be demonstrated. There are 
yet types of vegetables and fruit apparently unknown to the 
local growers, and especially there is a wide field of opportunity 
for demonstrating methods for combating diseases and pests. 

The opening of two such demonstration stations is an event 
of great importance, and one can only hope that other counties 
in England will be able to follow along the same road. 
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THE POTATO FLOUR INDUSTRY IN 
HOLLAND. 

Th. I. Mansholt, 

Inspector of Agriculture, The Hague. 

The potato flour industry in Holland developed during the 
second half of the 19th century on the “ fen-colonies ” in the 
northern provinces of Holland—Groningen, Drenthe, Overysel 
and Friesland—where circumstances were specially favourable 
to the extension of this industry. These districts formerly con¬ 
sisted of vast stretches of moorland sparsely inhabited, and 
covered with layers of peat many feet deep. Even in the 17th 
century some of these peat bogs were under cultivation, and 
Bince that time hundreds of canals have been dug, affording excel¬ 
lent means of transport by water. By the application of nitro¬ 
genous and potash manures the soil has been rendered specially 
suitable for the cultivation of potatoes, while fairly efficient and 
inexpensive labour has been available among the peat workers 
of the district. The development of the industry appears, in 
fact, to have been due to the combination of suitable soil, good 
canals, cheap fuel and labour, and the increasing demand for 
potato flour for different purposes. 

In 1840 the first potato flour factory was established in this 
part of the country, and since then many more factories have 
been built. After 1890 frequent disputes between the growers 
and manufacturers about the price paid for the potatoes led to 
the foundation of several factories on a co-operative basis, and 
at the present time most factories work on a co-operative basis. 

The members of these co-operative factories undertake to 
deliver quantities of potatoes proportionate to the number of 
shares they possess, and they are responsible for the debts of the 
society in the same proportion. At the end of the financial year 
every shareholder participates in the profit on the sale of flour. 

The capital necessary for building a large modem mill, produc¬ 
ing about 10,000 tons of flour, amounts to 1,200,000 Dutch 
guilders (about £100,000), while in addition a working capital 
of about £60,000 is required. At the present time there are 
over thirty potato flour mills in the Netherlands. The co-opera¬ 
tive mills originally formed the “ Growers’ Association of Flour- 
mills,” whilst the others formed the “ Association of Private 
Flour Manufacturers ” These associations were founded to 
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meet the need of the manufacturers for information and mutual 
help, and had no concern with sales. The establishment in 1919 
of the Co-operative Sales’ Office for Potato Flour has, however, 
changed the system of selling direct from the factory. The task 
of this organisation is to sell the flour of its members in the 
most economical and profitable way, and to assist the manufac¬ 
turers to solve problems concerning the improvement of methods 
of production, the increase of the output, and so forth. It is 
the opinion of the interested growers that on the whole the 
united co-operative factories now have a far greater influence 
on market prices than formerly, and this is mostly due to the 
activity of the Co-operative Sales’ Office. The development of 
this office made the Growers’ Association of Flourmills super¬ 
fluous and it has recently ceased to exist. 

While most Dutch industries are suffering greatly from the 
influence of the world crisis and the general trade depression, 
the co-operative potato flour factories have on the whole no 
reason to complain. Of late years the quantity of potatoes used 
for flour-making has be°n large, especially in 1919-20 and 
1920-21, and flour prices are said to have been remunerative. 
The co-operative factories especially have profited by these 
favourable circumstances, because while the other factories have 
not always been able to obtain the necessary raw material, the 
co-operative factories, owing to the supply guaranteed by their 
members, have not met with thi3 difficulty. 

Of late years ulmost 70.000 acres of potatoes have been planted 
in the fen-colonies, where the average yield per acre amounts to 
8, 9 or 10 tons. Only a small part is used for direct human con¬ 
sumption or cattle-food, the bulk being used for flour-making 
unless a bad harvest or any other crisis in the neighbourhood 
abnormally increases the demand for direct consumption. 

All the Dutch factories together can use about 90,000 tons 
of potatoes a week, but the factories only work at their topmost 
capacity durinc harvest time and in the months of October, 
November and December. There are, however, a few factories 
that start in September and finish in January. During the 
remaining months of the year the material undergoes further 
manipulation, and in this way various qualities of flour are 
manufactured. 

The quantity of potatoes delivered to the flour factories 
naturally varies with the harvest, and as mentioned above the 
co-operative factories have now absorbed the bulk of the trade. 
Figures for three years before and since the War are given below. 
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1910/11 

Co-op, Milh, 
tons, 

244,000 

Other Milh, 
tons. 

305,000 

Total . 
tom. 

549,000 

1911/12 

228,750 

137,250 

366,000 

1912/13 

405,650 

426,085 

831,735 

1919/20 

523,075 

78,385 

601,460 

1920/21 

508,740 

o5,8l5 ••• 

564,555 

1921/22 

329,095 

14,333 

343,430 

The average 

production of flour 

is estimated at 880 lb. per ton 


of potatoes delivered at the flour mill. In normal years about 
25,000 tons of flour are used in the Netherlands, the balance 
being exported. 

* # * * * * * 

A SAFE METHOD OF PREVENTING 
“BUNT" IN WHEAT. 

E. S. Sax mon and H. Wormald, 

Mycologtcal Department, South-Eastern Agricultural College, 

Wye, Kent. 

Thebe is perhaps none of the common fungus diseases of farm 
crops that more urgently needs attention at the present time than 
“ Bunt,” or “ Stinking Smut,” of Wheat.* In the years since 
the War, complaints of its increasing prevalence have been 
made from all parts of England. Professor B. H. Biffen, 
referring more especially to the wheat lands in the Eastern 
Counties, has written: t“ Bunted wheat is far commoner than 
it should be. In part this is due to the fact that a good deal of 
the grain sold for seed purposes is infected. Buyers should be 
more on their guard, and if a single ‘ bunted ’ grain can be 
detected in a seed sample, that should be a sufficient reason for 
rejecting it. The reason for this apparently drastic course is 
that many vendors are too prone to assume that wheat can be 
adequately cleaned by the simple process of blowing out such 
grains. But whilst it is true that the spore-filled grains 
(bunt) can be removed in this manner, no wind current will dis¬ 
pose of the myriads of spores which inevitably find their way 
into the grooves of the grains or the brushes of hairs at their 
tips during the threshing of the crop." 

Losses. —In a recent number of this Journall outbre aks of 
bunt were recorded in Herefordshire, Shropshire, Oambridge- 

* An illustrated Leaflet (No. 92) on Bunt, giving the full 
bo obtained post-free on application to the Secretary, Ministv 
and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. 

1 A 8 rk - Soc - of England, 81, p. 244 (1920), 

t Vol. XXVIII, 1921, p. 730. 
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shire, Lancashire, Gloucestershire and Lincolnshire where from 
25 to 55 per cent, of the ears were attacked. The following 
ease is also recorded:—in a northern county a chance sheaf of 
wheat was taken from the binder and the ears counted: 525 were 
fonnd affected with bunt and 568 free, i e . 48 per cent, of the 
wheat was infected! In Kent—East Kent, Mid-Kent and the 
Weald—bunt is far too prevalent, and serious infestations have 
occurred in crops of the varieties Standard Bed, Yeoman and 
Marshal Foch. In one case a farmer growing Marshal Foch for 
a firm of seedsmen, had the crop thrown on his hands on account 
of the prevalence of bunt 

Whilst the worst infected fields are doubtless due to the farmer 
saving seed from a bunt-infested crop, the disease is present 
also in seed-wheat sold by seedsmen. In 1921, in a field of 
wheat (Standard Bed) grown on Wye College Farm from seed 
supplied by a firm of seedsmen in the south of England, a 
counting of a sample of 1,000 ears in the field showed 5.1 per 
cent of bunted ears—a serious infestation. 

Pickling of Seed.—In 1921, m this Journal * the writers 
pointed out. (1) that the common method of “ pickling ” wheat 
with a solution of “ Milestone ” (copper sulphate) was too dan¬ 
gerous. experiments shoving that a solution of bluestone suffi¬ 
ciently strong to kill the spores of bunt present on the seed- 
wheat causes scnous injury to the germination of the wheat; 
and '2) that a certain method of using a solution of formalin 
kills the bunt a pores without appreciably affecting the germina¬ 
tion of the seed-wheat. 

Further field experiments have been carried out m 1921 and 
1922, and their results, described below, show very clearly that 
by the use of a very dilute solution of formalin a simple, safe 
and cheap method exists for the prevention of bunt. 

In our previcus article cited above we wrote: “ It is to be 
feared that many cases of a ‘ poor plant ’ in wheat may have 
been caused by the seed having been ‘ pickled ’ with too strong 
a solution of copper sulphate.” Evidence we have collected 
since confirms this opinion. From inquiiies we haie made of 
farmers we have ascertained that it is often the case that a field 
sown with seed-wheat treated with a 10 per cent, solution of 
bluestone will show a poor and tardy germination, while where 
it has happened that a portion of the same field has been drilled 
with untreated seed-wheat of the same kind the germination has 
been good and quick. In one case a farmer (in East Kent) sent 

* Vol. XXVII, mi, p. 1013. 
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us some seed-wheat (Standard Bed) which he had “ pickled ” in 
the traditional method with a 10 per cent, solution of copper 
sulphate (using 2 ga). to the 4 bushels). Comparing the germina¬ 
tion of this seed with that of an untreated sample of the same 
seed, it was found that the “ pickled ” seed germinated only 47 
per cent, in 10 days, increasing after 15 days to 57 per cent., 
and reaching finally 60 per cent.; the untreated seed germinated 
98 per cent, in 4 days. In another case, where the same method 
was employed, again by a farmer, the treated seed (Marshal 
Foch) germinated only 70 per cent., while the untreated seed 
gave 100 per cent, germination.* Here, then, the farmers were 
killing from 30 to 40 per cent, of the seed-wheat before sowing 
it. Assuming that 21 bushels of seed to the acre is the correct 
amount to be sown, there may thus be a sheer waste of £ to 1 
bushel of seed-wheat to the acre. Sir Daniel Hall pointed out.! 
in 1920, that “ if we could reduce the amount of seed used by 
one bushel an acre the country would gain 3 per cent, on its 
output of wheat, worth well over £1,000,000 a year at the 
present time.t 

I. Experiments during 1920-21. —The object of the experi¬ 
ments was to confirm previous results which showed that for¬ 
malin was preferable to copper sulphate, and also to ascertain 
whether a more dilute solution of formalin than that previously 
used was equally effective. 

The general method adopted was that described in the pre¬ 
vious paper. Contaminated seed was obtained from the experi¬ 
mental plots of the preceding season and divided into 5 lots for 
treatment as shown in the table. Duplicate plots were sown (by 
hand) with each lot of seed, samples being retained and sent to the 
Official Seed Testing Station, where the percentage of germina¬ 
tion was determined. As the plants grew the plots were examined 
periodically to see whether the treatment had had any adverse 
effect on the growth, but no difference in the general appearance 
of the plots could be seen. When the crops were harvested 1.000 
ears were taken at random from each plot and examined indi¬ 
vidually for bunt. The results obtained were as follows:— 

* We are MdeMed to Mr. S. T. Parkinson, Hrnd*of the Botanical Depart-' 
merit. South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, for carrying out these 
germination testa. 

f This Journal, V«l. XXVII, 1920. p. 620. 

t As ia, of course, well known, good crops are frequently obtained from 
seed “ pickled ” with Milestone. Until scientific investigations as to *he correct 
rate of Herding have been madr, it is open to any one to hold the view that a 
bettor crop is obtained by sowing the lesser quantity of viable seed caused by 
the Milestone treatment. The economic waste of seed would, of course, stiil 
remain. 
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It r cent tfje 

Sumber of 

Percentage 

Treatment. 

He rut t na¬ 

Bunted Ears 

of Bunted 


il* n. 

per 1,000. 

Bars. 

Formalin 1 : 320 . 

08 

U) 6) 

4 f 

0.5 

Formalin 1: 400 . 

08 

U) o i 
(*) 7 f 

0.35 

Formalin 1: 480 . 

09 

(1) 4* 

(2) loj 

0.7 

Copper Sulphate 2.5 per cent. 

99 

(I; 40 / 

(2; 62 j 

5.4 

Untreated . 

99 

(1) lm 
cl • i7if 

14 2 


Discussion of Results , 1921.—In our previous article* we 
recoided the fact that formalin diluted 1 :820 (1 pint to 40 gal. 
water) was as effective in controlling bunt as the 1:240 solution 
(1 pint to 80 gal. water) and was therefore to be preferred. The 
dilution 1 : 820 was the weakest used in all previous experiments; 
it was decided therefore to use in 1920-21, the weaker solutions 
1 :400 and 1 :480, and contrast these with the solution pre¬ 
viously used. 

As will be sedii from Table I all the formalin solutions gave 
satisfactory results, reducing the percentage of “ bunted *’ ears 
from 14.2 to less than 1, the actual differences observed being 
perhaps within the experimental error. Since it was clear that 
the limit of dilution when formalin ceases to be effective had not 
been reached, it was decided to carry out a further series of 
experiments in the next year before publishing these results. 

The one copper sulphate solution that was used, of 2.5 per 
cent, strength (2.} lb. to 10 gal. water), was the strongest that 
our previous experiments had shown could be used without 
seriously injuring the germination of the seed. As is shown in 
Table I, the control of bunt when using this copper sulphate 
solution was bv no moans satisfactory; the 5 per cent, of 
“ bunted ” ears that appeared in the plots would represent a 
very serious infestation in the field. In the writers* opinion the 
use of a copper sulphate solution, and also of the proprietary 
articles containing copper sulphate which are sold as remedies 
for bunt, should be abandoned in favour of formalin. 

IT. Experiments during the season 1921-22.— The object of 
these experiments was to test weaker solutions of formalin and“ 
also to obtain some information relative to the effect that the 
presence of whole bunted grains, in samples of seed-wheat 
treated by the formalin method, might have on the amount of 
hunt in the resulting crops. 

* This Journal , Vol. XXVII, 1021, |Tl013. 
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In the first place it seemed desirable to ascertain whether 
whole bunted grains could be passed through a drill without 
being broken up. The following method of testing this was 
devised: 1,000 bunted grains were counted out and mixed with 
a gallon of seed free from bunt; this was passed through a drill* 
and collected. It was then steeped in water, when the bunted 
grains floated to the top and were collected and counted: 996 
of the original 1,000 were collected in this way. A few of these 
were found burst in the water but this was probably due to water 
soaking in through slight cracks, as this was found to occur when 
slightly cracked bunted grains were put into water, but with 
these exceptions the grains were recovered whole. There 
appears then to be little danger of bunted grains becoming 
broken up in passing through a drill of the type used. 

The field experiments for 1922 were modified from those of 
previous years in order to study the effect of deliberately sowing 
whole bunted grains with the seed. 

About 1 pint of bunted grains had been collected from the 
plots of the previous season’s experiment. 90 c.c. of these were 
measured out into each of 5 glasses; the rest were crushed up 
with a pestle and mortar and the powder (consisting of the spores 
of the bunt fungus) was sprinkled over about 1J buBhels of seed- 
wheat (Standard Red), the whole being mixed together until 
every grain, so far as could be seen when examining a handful 
of the seed, had a blackened tuft of hairs at the tip. 

Ten separate gallons of this inoculated seed were then mea¬ 
sured out, and to each of five of these were added 90 c.c. of the 
whole bunted grains, i.e., approximately 2 per cent. 

The samples were then treated as shown in the accompanying 
table. The formalin, applied as in previous experiments, was 
used at strengths varying from 1: 820 to 1:800. The plots 
were sown on the second day after the treatment. 

The plots were examined periodically but no difference in the 
stand could be detected among the plots. At harvest time 1,000 
ears were collected from each plot and the number of bunted 
ears present ascertained. 

Since, on the whole, the plots of which the seed contained 
nnbroken bunt grains showed no more bunt than those of which 

* The drill used whs n Massey Harris No. 5 Disc Drill (“ force feed "), set 
to sow 3 bushels to the acre, travelling at a speed of 2 miles per hour. The 
machine was operated, for the object of the experiment, by means of a crank 
turned by band, so that the machine itself was stationary, thus enabling the 
passed seed to tip collected in a sheet placed below the drill. We wish to 
thank Mr. C. Davies, Hoad of the Engineering Department, Wye College, for 
bis assistance in this ma'ter 
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the seed had none, it is to be assumed that the presence of such 
grains did not increase the amount of infection; the plots o! 
which the seed received similar treatment are therefore taken 
together in calculating the percentage of bunt resulting from 
each treatment. 


Table II. 
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1,000. 

Ear*. 


the seed. 




Formalin 1 : 320 

... (1) Absent 

08 

0 

0.05 


(2) Present 

100 
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Formalin 1: 480 

... (1) Absent 

90 

0 

0.05 


(2) Present 

99 

1 


Formalin 1: G40 

... (1) Absent 

100 

7 

0.65 


(2) Present 

98 

it 


Formalin 1: 800 

... (1) Absent 

99 

17 

1.4 


(2) Present 

100 

11 


Untreated 

... (1) Absent 

97 

409 

88.95 


(2) Present 

100 

370 



Discussion of Results , 1922.—The formalin solutions were 
used at the following dilutions: 1 pint of formalin to 

respectively 40. 60, 80 and 100 gal. of water. The results 
obtained, shown in Table II, showed clearly that the formalin 
became less efficacious the more it was diluted below the 1:480 
(1 pint to 60 gal.) limit. The presence of 2 per cent, of whole 
“ bunted ” grains in the seed produced no increase of disease. 
The artificially contaminated seed produced in the two “ con¬ 
trol ” plots as high a percentage of “ bunted ” ears as 87 and 
40. In view of the intensity of the disease present its reduction 
to 1.4 per cent, in the plots where the formalin was used at the 
extreme dilution of 1:800 (1 pint to 100 gal.) is noteworthy, aB 
indicating the efficacy of formalin as a fungicide against bunt. 
The results show that the use of formalin, diluted 1:480 (1 pint 
to 60 gal.) gives a perfectly satisfactory control of bunt. With 
formalin at this dilution no possible injury to the seed-wheat is 
to be feared, provided that it is applied in the method described 
below. 

Summary. — 1. The old traditional method of “ pickling *’ 
wheat with a solution of “ bluestone ” (copper sulphate) should 
be abandoned. Experiments have shown that a solution of the 
strength necessary to kill the spores of bunt seriously injures the 
germination of the seed-wheat. 
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2. An easier, cheaper and a safe method of preventing bunt 
has been discovered in the use of a dilute solution of formalin, 
applied in the following manner:— 

(a) The diluted solution recommended for use is prepared by adding one 
part of formalin* to 480 parts of water. ( e.g . 1 pint formalin to 
60 gal. of water, or for small quantities, 1 fluid oz. to 3 gal., or 1 
tabl<*spoonf‘ul to 1 £ gal.). 

("6) The diluted solution is slowly sprinkled over the seed wheat at the rate 
of 1 gal. of solution to 2 bushels of seed. The weed must he moved 
about and stirred until the grains are all thoroughly wetnd, but in no 
eireuinstances must the solution be allowed to form pools under the 
heap in which grains might soak. 

(c) The wed is then placed in a heap and covered with sacks which have 

been soaked in the formalin solution ; the sacks should he uniformly 
wet hut not (hipping. 

(d) The treated seed is left covered up for 4 hours, not longer)*; then 

spiead out to dry in a thin latfrr on a clean floor ; if the floor has been 
previously us* d for untreated corn it should he wetted ail over with 
the formal n solution and allowed to dry before the treated seed is 
spread on it. 

(<?) Precautions must he taken to prevent tin re-infection of the treated 
seed, e </., sacks winch have held untreated in fueled wheal must not 
he used lor the treated seed unless they have un lei gone tieatment by 
b iug soaked in the foimahn solution or boiled m water. 

( f) The treated seed wh n dry should he sown as so on as possible. 

3. It would appear that a method involving the immersion 
of the seed-wheal and skimming off the “ bunted ” grain, or the 
use of machinery to secure the same end, is unnecessary. 


* formalin is the trade name for «i 40 per cent, solution of the gas 
rormaldeh.vle in water. Purehas rs should obtain » guarantee that the fonfhfr. 
Im sol I i : of th- above sto ngth. and see that it is a clear solution free from 
any preci|*itate. Fotm-din need* to he kept in a tightly closed bottle and 
omv lively prepared diluted solutions should fie us<>d, hh the gas is volatile. 

+ I t,,at oame t<> tbe writ* rs\ notice, of injury being caused, it 

frim/mid oft** * ^ l^u ,eft tl,, ‘ t,vate<l ^ rain * u a'heap 18 in. deep 

tr >m mid-afternoon till the tallowing morning ut 6.30. ^ 
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THE FIRST YEAR’S WORKING OF 
THE SEEDS ACT, 1920. 

The Seeds Act, 1920, and the Regulations made under it have 
now been in operation for twelve months and there is consider¬ 
able evidence to show that farmers and others have already bene¬ 
fited. The main object of the Act is to protect the farmer against 
the danger of unknowingly purchasing and sowing inferior seeds. 
With this end in view, in the case of a sale of any of the prin¬ 
cipal farm or garden seeds the seller is required to declare in 
writing to the purchaser, at or before the time of sale or delivery, 
certain specified particulars as to the quality of the seeds, such 
as the percentage germination, percentage purity, presence of 
injurious weed seeds, etc Long before the disclosure of these 
essential particulars was made obligatory by Government action, 
all the well-known seed establishments made a practice of giving 
these guarantees, but the distribution of seeds in this country is 
carried on by a vast number of firms other than the large and 
better known seedsmen, and it is by bringing these smaller firms 
into line as regards guaranteeing the quality of the seeds they 
sell that the Reeds Act is doing good. It is also stimulating 
the demand for good seed, and so forcing off the market much 
of the low grade material. The value of seed is insignificant 
when compared with the cost of labour and of other materials, 
but the return from all expenditure on tillage depends largely on 
the quality of the seeds which are sown, hence the value of the 
Reeds Act in enabling the farmer or gardener to ascertain the 
quality of the seeds he is sowing. 

Licensed Private Seed Testing Stations.— One of the 

greatest difficulties experienced in administering the Testing of 
Reeds Order, which was the forerunner of the Reeds Act. arose 
from the variation in results of tests carried out by different 
analysts. Tti o*dor to overcome this difficulty, it was proposed, 
when the Seeds Act was being drafted, that there should be one 
central testing station for the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and that all tests for the purposes of the Act should be carried 
out at this station. It was hoped that by concentrating at one 
station the most up-to-date apparatus, in the hands of a highly 
efficient staff employing the latest scientific methods, it would 
be possible to place seed testing on a sounder footing in this 
country than in any other part of the world. This proposal, 
however, did not find favour in Scotland and Ireland, both of 
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which countries wished to retain their own official stations. 
Nevertheless, the Seeds Act is so worded that the establishment 
of a central official station is still possible. 

Once it had been decided to have an official seed testing sta¬ 
tion for each port of the United Kingdom, it was difficult to 
withstand the claims of those old established seed firms who 
had for many years tested their own seed in an efficient maimer 
to be allowed to continue these operations. It was therefore 
agreed that tests for the purpose of the Act (except in the case 
of garden seeds) should be allowed at private testing stations, 
provided that they were licensed for that purpose by the Ministry. 

Judging by the experience gained during the past twelve 
months, the system of having licensed stations is not likely 
to prove unsatisfactory. Variations in the results of tests occur 
from time to time, but their number and seriousness have been 
very considerably reduced. 

Sixty-eight private stations in England and Wales have so far 
been licensed to test, as follows :—All -kinds of seeds covered by 
the Act, 28: all kinds of seed except grass seed, 8; clover, rye¬ 
grass, cereal and field seeds only, 1; field and cereal seeds only, 
5; field seeds only, 5; cereal seeds only, 2G. Except in one case, 
the carrying out of tests for fees is not allowed in the case of 
these licensed premises, the privileges being limited to tests for 
the purpose of the purchase or sale of seeds in connection with 
the licensee’s own business. 

Among the conditions affecting these licences is one which 
requires a portion of every sample tested to be preserved with 
the necessary marks of identification for a period of three 
months. A selection of these reserved samples is taken from 
time to time by inspectors of the Ministry, for check tests at 
the Official Seed Testing Station. So far, however, remarkably 
few cases of serious discrepancy have occurred between the 
results obtained at a Incensed Station and the check testa 
carried out at the Official Station. 

A number of analysts from these licensed stations, and others 
who hope to qualify for similar posts, have attended a special 
instructional course during the past summer at the Official Seed 
Testing Station, Cambridge. 

Inspection of Seedsmen’s Premises. —Visits to seedsmen’s 
premises are carried out by the Ministry’s outdoor staff. The 
total number of visits paid during the twelve months ended 
July, 1922, was 11,000, including nearly 6,000 establishments 
that had not been visited before in connection with the Seeds 
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Act. Practically the whole of the 5,000 not previously visited 
were firms where seeds are sold mainly in sealed packets only 
daring a very short period in the spring, entirely as a side-line 
to the .main business of the establishment. They included 
chemists, genera! stores, hardware merchants, provision mer¬ 
chants, confectioners, rural post-offices, ironmongers, coal 
merchants, stationers, fishmongers, fruiterers, barbers, boot 
dealers, dentists, newsagents, cattle dealers, butter merchants, 
cycle dealers, ten merchants, drapers and butchers. 

It has been suggested that the Ministry’s inspectors neglect 
to visit the small trader of the kind above referred to, but the 
figures given should disprove such a contention. It must be 
remembered also that it is much more difficult for the inspectors 
to discover shops which combine a small seed trade, limited 
to a few weeks in the year, with another business, than it is to 
find those establishments where the sale of seeds and kindred 
material is the principal business. 

Control Samples.—The principal object in visiting premises 
on which seed is sold is to ascertain whether the provisions of 
the Seeds Act are being properly carried out. With this end in 
view it is necessary to draw a certain number of control samples 
for the purpose of having check tests carried out at the Official 
Seed Testing Station. During the season 1921-22 the number 
of control samples so taken amounted to 950, including 282 
samples of clover, 177 of grasses, 9 of field seeds, 20 of cereals, 
95 of rootB, and 856 of vegetables. In addition, 280 control 
samples of sealed packets were taken and also 500 samples of 
seeds placed in reserve at the licensed private seed testing 
stations. 

The check tests carried out at the Official Seed Testing 
Station showed that in 97 out of the 950 samples, the declara¬ 
tion as to germination, purity, etc., made bv the seller was in¬ 
accurate to a marked degree in one or other of the particulars. 
These discrepancies were mainly in respect of clover, grasses 
and garden seeds; 12 per cent, of the total number of clover 
samples; 15 per cent, of the grass samples, and 8 per cent, of 
the garden samples proving to be incorrectly described. 

The principal source of error in tire statements made by 
vendors was in respect of the percentage of germination. In 
18 cases the declared germination differed from the results of 
the official check test by between 10 and 15 per cent, and in 28 
cases the discrepancies were over 20 per cent. Ten cases showed 
a discrepancy of between 8 and 5 per cent, in the percentage 
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of purity and in 18 cases dodder was found in samples declared 
to be dodder free. 

In addition to the above, 76 of the control samples taken were 
of seeds in connection with which no declaration whatever was 
being made. Tn the majority of these cases, however, the check 
test showed the seed to be of good average quality. 

It is impossible to draw general conclusions from the results 
of the check tests on control samples as the figures are not strictly 
comparable with those of the previous season on account of the 
fresh ground broken by the inspectors. It is satisfactory to note, 
however, that in spite of the fact that a large number of “ new ” 
premises were visited, the number of control samples that it 
was considered desirable to take was considerably fewer than 
last season, and that the proportion of these control samples 
which were shown by the check test (o be wrongly described by 
the vendors was only 2 per cent, in excess of last year’s figure. 
Control samples are taken as a rule only in cases where the 
declaration of the vendor is suspected to be inaccurate. 

In all eases where the check test showed a marked discrepancy 
from the vendor’s particulars, the matter was taken up with the 
person concerned, and in practically every instance the action 
of the Ministry resulted either in the seeds being destroyed or 
returned to the firm from which they were purchased, or in the 
seller adopting the official test as the basis of his declaration in 
further sales. 

Packeted Seed.—As already indicated, one of the most help¬ 
ful* features of the Seeds Act i? the effect it is having in regu¬ 
lating the sale of seeds in small packets. It is well known that, 
in the past, large quantities of seeds, the age and germination 
of which left much to be desired, were sold in this manner. 

Many small shopkeepers purchase a stock of packeted seed 
which is offered for sale during the sowing season year after 
year, until the supply is exhausted. As a result, much of this 
is of very poor germination by the time it comes to be sown by 
the unfortunate purchaser. 

This practice is now prevented by the Seeds Regulations 
which require a statement to be delivered to the purchaser of 
packeted seed showing the percentage of germination and purity, 
the date of testing, and the season in which the seeds were 
packeted, etc. It cannot, of course, be claimed that the sale of 
poor quality seeds in packets has been stopped during the short 
period that those regulations have been in fqrce, but there, is 
evidence to show that an improvement has been effected* and 
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it is anticipated that the grading up process will continue, as 
more experience is gained. 

During the 1921-22 season, the Ministry’s inspectors dis¬ 
covered a large number of cases in which, owing to ignorance 
of the Regulations, the necessary particulars were not being 
declared by the seller. Steps have now been taken to visit the 
many comparatively small wholesale packeters who supply the 
packets to the small shopkeepers, for the purpose of explaining 
to them the provisions of the Regulations as affecting them¬ 
selves, and as affecting the retailers to whom they sell their 
stocks of packets. The beneficial result of these visits is already 
apparent. 

During the season 270 control samples of packeted seed were 
taken. The result of the check test on these samples showed 
that 83 per cent, were seeds germinating at or above the mini¬ 
mum prescribed in the Seeds Regulations; 10 per cent, germi¬ 
nated below the minimum but above two-thirds, and 7 per cent, 
were below two-thirds. The corresponding figures for the 
season 1920-21 were 81 per cent., 13 per cent., and 6 per cent, 
respectively. 

(To be concluded.) 


REDEMPTION OF 

TITHE RENTCHARGE BY ANNUITY. 

(1) The Advantages of Redemption. —It is generally agreed 
by both landowners and titheowners that the redemption of 
tithe reutcharge on reasonable terms is desirable. Redemption 
saves the landowner the trouble of verifying the accuracy of 
the demands sent to him half-yearly by the tithe collector and 
of having to remit the payments for sums which, in many 
instances, are very small. It also removes a possible cause 
of complication and delay in sales and other dispositions of 
land. 

The chief advantages of redemption to the titheowner are 
that it saves him the cost of collection, which in some parishes 
is considerable, obviates a frequent cause of ill-feeling and 
litigation and extinguishes the tithe rentcharge for ail purposes 
including the payment of rates and land tax, and thus relieves 
him of the necessity for taking steps from time to time to 
obtain a re-assessment of the tithe rentcharge for the purpose* 
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of rating and taxation. It is not, however, always convenient 
to landowners to find capital sums for the redemption of tithe 
rentcharge on their lands, even though capital moneys are 
under the Settled Land Acts applicable for such purpose, and 
to meet such cases the Tithe Act, 1918, provided facilities for 
landowners to redeem by annuity. 

(2) Calculation of Redemption Annuities* —By agreement 
between the landowner and the titheowner under the Act the 
consideration for redemption may be discharged by an annuity 
payable yearly or half-yearly for a period not exceeding 50 years. 
Section 4 (2) of the Act provides that the amount of the annuity 
shall be calculated in the following manner:—To interest not 
exceeding 5 per cent, per annum on the consideration money is 
to be added such sum as would be sufficient, if the periodical 
payments thereof were accumulated at compound interest at a 
rate not exceeding 4 per cent, per annum, to produce an 
amount equal to the consideration money at the end of the 
said period. The total of these two sums will give the amount 
of the yearly or half-yearly payment of the annuity as the 
case may be. 

In any such case the Minister by order charges the land 
with the annuity, and the order contains provisions for giving 
effect to the charge and for protecting the interests of persons 
interested in the rentcharge. 

(3) Consents necessary to Redemption by Annuity.— Under 
Section 4 (8) of the Tithe Act, 1918, however, no such agree¬ 
ment for redemption by annuity is valid :— 

(a) If made by a spiritual person entitled in respect of his beneliee or cure 
except, with the consent of Queen Anne's Bounty ; or 

(If) If made by a person (not being a spiritual person so entitled) who is 
not empowered to sell the rentcharge unless be obtains the consent of 
Home othei person, except with tin* consent of that other peison. 

(4) Redemption by Annuity ol Clerical Tithe Rentcharge and 
Welsh Tithe Rentcharge. —The Ministry understands that 
Queen Anne’s Bounty will, as a rule, be prepared to consent 
under certain conditions to the redemption of any tithe rent- 
charge or tithe rentcharges amounting in all to not less than 
£1 payable by a landowner to an incumbent, and to advise 
the incumbent to agree to the same. The Ministry also under¬ 
stands that the Welsh Church Commissioners, who own over 
£200,000 tithe rentcharge in Wales and Monmouth, will, as a 
rule, be ready to agree to applications for redemption by 
annuity of any tithe rentcharge payable to the Commissioners. 
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(5) Former Objections to Redemption by Annuity now 
removed. —When the Tithe Act, 1918, was passed the follow¬ 
ing objections to redemption by annuity under that Act were 
urged:— 

(1) There was no stalntory [lower whereby redemption annuities eonld be 
apportioned except under the almost unworkable provisions of Sections 
10 to 14 of the Inclosure Act, 1854, so that owners of land upon 
which redemption annuities were charged were in a position of consider¬ 
able difficulty when they came to sell portions of the land. 

(2) There was no statutory power under which the landowner could, if he 
thought fit, compel the redemption of a redemption annuity on fair 
terms. 

(3) Where land was held in settlement, capital moneys belonging to the 
settled c?Htate could not lie applied in payment of the sinking fund 
portion of the annuity and consequently the tenant for life or other 
limited owner of the land who redeemed by annuity was liable, not only 
for the interest on the consideration money for redemption which might 
be said to take the place of the annual tithe rentcharge payment, but 
also for the sinking fund payment which was really capital outlay. 

These objections have now been partially met by the Tithe 
Annuities Apportionment Act, 1921, and the position will be 
further improved when the Law of Property Act which has just 
been passed comes into force, i.e., on the 1st January, 1925. 

(6) Apportionment of Redemption Annuities. —Facilities for 
the apportionment of redemption annuities were provided by 
the Tithe Annuities Apportionment Act, 1921. Under Sec¬ 
tion 1 (1) of this Act an application for an order for such an 
apportionment can he made to the Ministry by any person in¬ 
terested in the land (‘.barged or any part of it without the con¬ 
currence of any other person. Section 1 (2) empowers the 
Ministry, on the application of an interested person, to require 
as a condition of making the order that any apportioned part 
of the annuity which does not exceed the yearly sum of £2 
shall be redeemed forthwith, 

(7) Redemption o! Redemption Annuities.— When the Law of 

Property Act comes into force, i.e., on the 1st January, 1925, 
any person interested in the whole or any part of the land 
affected by a redemption annuity will be empowered, without 
the consent of the annuitant or any other person, to free his 
land from the annuity by redemption under Section 92 of the 
Act, which amends Section 45 of the Conveyancing and Law of 
Property Act, 1881. 

(8) Settled Lands.— Section 2 of the Act provides that Sec¬ 
tion 21 of the Settled Land Act, 1882. which sets out how 
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capital money arising under that Act may be applied, is to 
have effect as if the modes of such application of capital money 
included the discharge, purchase or redemption of any appor¬ 
tioned part of a tithe redemption annuity charged on the 
settled land or any part of it, or the discharge of such part 
as does not represent interest (i.e., the sinking fund portion). 

Section 64 (1) (iv) of the Law of Property Act provides in 
effect that in addition to the modes authorised by Section 21 
of the Settled Land Act. 1882, capital money shall be deemed 
always to have been capable of being applied in the purchase 
or discharge of an annuity charged under Section 4 of the 
Tithe Act, 1918, on settled land or any part thereof or in the 
discharge of such part of any such annuity as does not represent 
interest. 

It will be observed that these provisions of the recent Act 
supplement the provisions of Section 2 of the Tithe Annuities 
Apportionment Act, 1921, and authorise the application of 
capital money arising under the Settled Land Acts to un¬ 
apportioned annuities. It is also to be noted that though the 
Law of Property Act does not come into operation until 1925, 
the provisions as regards the application of capital moneys of 
settled estates to the purchase or discharge of an annuity or 
to the discharge of the sinking fund portion of an annuity when 
they come into operation will be retrospective. 

(9) Preliminary Steps for Redemption by Annuity.— It 

seems not improbable that the alterations in law above referred 
to may induce many persons interested in settled lands who 
have hitherto hesitated to redeem by annuity to consider 
whether they should not now take steps to avail themselves of 
the facilities now provided for that purpose. 

Landowners who desire to redeem by annuity the tithe rent- 
charge owned bv incumbents of benefices should, in the first 
instance, communicate with Queen Anne’s Bounty, 8, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, London, S.W.l. 

In other cases it will usually be convenient for the land- 
owner to make application for redemption to the Ministry in 
the usual form No. 157/L.T. in the first instance. He should 
a< the same time send to this Office the usual search charge, 
which is 5s. if the property does not exceed 10 acres, 10s. if 
it exceeds 10 acres but does not exceed 80 acres, and a further 
5s. for every additional 80 acres or part of 80 acres. For 
example, if the area included in the redemption is 800 acres 
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this preliminary charge will be 10s. plus nine times 5s., t.c\, 
£2 15s. Od. The amount thus paid will be credited to the 
applicant as part of the office fee, calculated in accordance with 
paragraph 19 of the MinistnV Instructions for Redemption, 
Form Mo. 201/F T., which will emituallv be payable by him 
before the order for redemption \> made. 

On receiving such an application the Ministry will, in the 
case of tithe rentcharge payable to the Welsh Church Com¬ 
missioners, communicate with the Commissioners as regards 
the amount of the annuity, and subsequently notify the same 
to the applicant for his agreement. In cases where the tithe 
rente hinge is not owned either by an incumbent or by the 
Welsh Church Commissioners, the Ministry will itself suggest 
to the applicant for redemption what, m its opinion, would be 
a reasonable amount at which to fix the annuity and request 
him to communicate with the titheowner with a view to obtain¬ 
ing his agreement to the smie. if possible. 

(10) Redemption by Lump Sum does not require Consents. 

— Where redemption b\ a lump sum is proposed it is still 
possible for the landownot to icdeern without the consent of 
the titheowner m any other person. In the absence of any 
agreement as to the amount oi the consideration money, the 
Mimstn detenmnes the amount in arrow!; -e with the 1 Mr-t 
Schedule to the Tithe Act. 1918, the provisions of which ate 
explained in paragraph 1 of the Ministry’s Instructions tor 
Ih'deniption No 261/L.T. 

(ID Redemption where Land has been taken for Public 
Purposes.— l T mlei Section i oi the Tithe Act, 1878, as amended 
by the Tithe Act, 1918, it is provided that where land charged 
with tithe rentcharge is taken tor am of the following 
purposes, viz. :— 

The building of ;ui> church, chapel. oi other i>la< of public worship ; 

The making of any cemetery oi oilier place of huiial ; 

The erection of any school under I he Elemental y Education Acts ; 

The erection of any town hall, couii of assize, gaol, lunatic asylum, 
hospital, or any other building used for public purposes, or in the 
carrying out of any improxemenK under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act. 1800 ;* 

The formation of any sewage iaim under the provisions of the Sanitary 
Acts, or the construction of any sowers, or sewage woiks, or any gas or 
water works ; 

Or the enlarging or improving of the premises or buildings occupied or used 
for any ot* the above-mentioned purposes ; 
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the person or persons proposing to carry out the above-men¬ 
tioned works, buildings, or improvements, shall apply to the 
Ministry to order the redemption ol' the tithe renteharge. 

Representations have been made to the Ministry that the 
pnnisions of this Section are irequently disregarded by the 
landowners concerned. There may, perhaps, have been some 
justification for this before the passing of the Tithe Act, 
1918, when the consideration money for icdeinption had to 
be calculated on the basis of 25 \ears’ purchase of the par 
value of the tithe renteharge. Now, however, that it is possible 
to redeem on equitable terms it is desirable that in all eases to 
which the Section applies application for redemption should 
be made forthwith. 

(V2) Redemption of Corn Rents.- -The provisions relating to 
tithe renteharge leferred to in the foregoing paragraphs sub¬ 
stantially apply also to corn rents, lentcharges, and money 
payments (other than rentcharges payable under the Extra¬ 
ordinary Tithe Redemption Act, 188(b which arc liable to 
redemption under the Tithe Acts. 1886 to 1891. 

(18) Forms. —The following form* will he supplied on 
.request:— 

(a) 1in?ti actions for the redemption of tithe iohL Lai*;** and coin unis, etc., 
in cases where the Application is made h\ the luudownci (Koim No, 
2<H/LT.). 

(b) Application for tho redemption of tithe lcnl-har^c m such cases 
(Form No. 157/L.T.). 

(c) Application foi the redemption of coin out". rtc„ in such < a*ms (J'oim 
No. 2IM/L.T.). 

((f) Forms of continuation schedule for u«c in 11 *« H'drinplmn of tit lie 
renteharge or of coin lent*'. etc., in cmm i * uhcicthr •»» Imduh* piovidcd in 
the form of application is not vnnicietit t-» show ,di the icntclmt^es 
pioposcd to he redeemed (Fmin No rid/FT ). 


THE MAKING OF CLOGS, CLOG-SOLES 
AND CLOG-BLOCKS. 

Kathahink S. Woods, 

Agricultural Economica Institute, Oxford. 

In the year 1887 a number of Flemish clothiers and weavers 
settled in Bolton, Lancashire, and the weavers brought with 
them their sabots or wooden shoes. The sabots were made en¬ 
tirely of wood, with lamb-skin linings to protect the feet. Wooden 
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shoes are known to have been worn in London earlier than the 
14th century, and may have been lifted in other parts of 
the country, but they were new lo Lancashire.* 

Clogs are wooden shoes with leather uppers, and pattens ha\e 
rings of iron to keep the shoe oil the ground. No kind of foot¬ 
gear could keep the feet warmer and dryer on v\et ground, and 
they are reputed to protect the women who work in the Lanca¬ 
shire weaving sheds, which have damp floors, against rheumatism 
and other ills. Clogs are worn extensively in Lancashire, West 
Yorkshire, and in neighbouring counties, by men, women and 
children. They are useful lor dairy-work, both on the farm and 
in the cheese-factory, and are admirable for gardening, poultry- 
keeping or other work that involves standing or walking in wet 
places. Fashion has done* ill-service to workers and children by 
decreeing that boots, however poor in quality, are smarter to 
wear than clogs. Clogs have light grooved irons underneath 
the edge of tin sole and heel *o make them wear better. A piece 
of leather is sometimes nailed on the sole within the irons to 
deaden the elattei which is apt to provoke merriment in districts 
where tiny are uuiamiliar. Compared with thick boots the) 
are not unduly heavy. The uninitiated would suppose that a 
rigid wooden sole would be most uncomfortable: hut the clog^ 
are large enough for th*' foot to have freedom inside, and they 
depend upon the buckled flaps 01 laces that meet over the ankle 
to keej) them on. There a»e several types, the Lancashire " 
being distinct from the “ country/’ and considered to ho smarter 
"ear owing to the slightly pointed toe, which would be most 
uncomfortable unless extra length were allowed. Country *’ 
clog wearers desire no such decorative style. It has been said 
that the habitual wearing of clogs from childhood checks the 
development of certain muscles at the back of the leg, and that 
clog-wearers may bo known by their rocking walk ns though they 
had runners or rockers on their feet. Shoes or slippers, how¬ 
ever. could be procured for summer and indoor wear and for 
running about at games, while clogs are greatly to be preferred 
to the cold and sodden hoofs that must often he worn by children 
who can have only one pa*r at a time. 

Sind of Wood Used. —Alder wood is preferred to any other 
for making dog-soles. It is so scarce that gangs of clog-block 
cutters visit the districts wdiere it grows, sending off the roughed- 
out pieces of alder to the northern counties where clog-soles are 
fashioned from the blocks. The scarcity of material is no new 

♦From “A Short, Sketch of the Clog mol Pa'ten Trade/ by Alderman 
Broughton, published by the Amalgamated Society of Master Cloggera. 
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difficulty. In the year 1456 the Clog and Patten Makers made 
a pitiful appeal to the King to be allowed to use such pieces of 
“ tymber of Aspe ” as would not serve to make arrows. Their 
petition appears to have been granted for the time being, but 
in view of a projected invasion from France, the restraint on the 
use of this timber was again enforced on the clog-makers. 

The “ Aspe ” timber is a kind of poplar, extensively grown 
on the Scotch hills but seldom used by doggers at the present 
day. Birch is sometimes used, but alder makes the most 
comfortable clogs and is less apt to split than beech which 
is also sometimes used. The hand-made alder soles are preferred 
in Lancashire to the beech soles made in factories. Machinery 
is of fairly recent introduction and improvements are expected 
which will cause the machine-made soles to compete more effec¬ 
tively with the hand-made. It is also rumoured that ready-made 
soles may be sent over from the virgin woods of North America. 
By this means greater economy in transport than the English 
clog-block cutter can secure will be effected through leaving 
the waste material behind. He goes to the woods to work, 
selling his waste as firewood if he can, and burning up the small 
chips m his own fire. The clog-block, though it is cut to definite 
sizes for children's, women’s and men's clogs, still has to be 
reduced greatly by the clog-sole maker to whom it is sent. His 
yard becomes littered with growing pib»s of chips as he cuts 
away at the blocks. It is said that three-quarters of the blocks 
are cut to waste. This illustrates the truth that wood-industries 
should not be isolated, disconnected crafts, but that the waste 
or parts less suitable for one craft should be passed on to be 
used for some other purpose with as much economy as possible 
in time, material, skill and transport. 

The interdependence of various wood-trades is also illustrated 
by the fact that alder and birch are used both for broom-heads 
and for clog-soles. A Devonshire wood-dealer whose principal 
trade is in firewood, sets turners to make broom-heads and clog- 
block makers to cut clog-blocks out of material sorted for each 
purpose. 

Cutting the Blocks. —The birch and alder, chiefly alder, is 
bought where it can be obtained in fairly large quantities, either 
felled or standing in the woods. The price is a matter of 
arrangement with the owner of the woods, who will often give 
credit until the returns from the finished clog-blocks come in. 
This makes it easy for a workman to become a master, as capital 
is only required for paying labour and board. During the War, 
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when demand was keen and prices were high, many workmen 
established businesses for themselves. For the roughest work 
of felling and sawing labour is often hired on the spot, but for 
the actual clog-block cutting skilled workers are employed who 
travel in gangs of six or seven. The system is the same as 
that in the timber trade when gangs are sent out to fell trees. 
Before the Wa*\ a Shropshire timber-merchant and clog-block 
dealer employed some twenty-five to thirty clog-block cutters. 
They travelled from place to place in various parts of the country, 
Salisbury, Oxford, Thetford and Southampton being amongst 
the places mentioned by this Shropshire merchant. Thus it 
sometimes happens that a travelling clog-block cutter settles 
down in a district where alder flourishes and sends off his blocks 
to former employers or other acquaintances in the trade. Borne 
of tho clog-block dealers who are settled in the south and west 
of England may he known hv their speech and enterprise as 
North-countrymen. 

The tree or pole after being felled is sawn into fixed lengths 
of four sixes, for men, women, boys and children. If the wood 
is knotty there is more waste, and only the smaller sizes can 
be cut. These lengths are then placed on wooden block supports 
and cut. into shape with a special tool. This is a knife made of 
one piece of stool about 21 ft. in length, bent to an obtuse angle 
in the middle, the lower half forming a blade about fonr inches 
deep and terminating at the end in a strong hook. This secures 
the knife to a wooden block driven firmly into the ground. This 
block forms one of the two supports of a low bench on which the. 
piece of alder is placed and the knife is worked as on a pivot. 
The cutter grips it with his right hand by a wooden handle at 
right angles to the steel, stooping, and cutting downwards with 
remarkable certainty and rapidity, while he holds and moves 
the clog-block with his left hand. The cuts are made at angles, 
and the block trimmed with an axe, so that u represents very 
roughly tho final shape of the clog-sole. The blocks are then 
stacked to dry in bee-hive shaped heaps as high as a man can 
reach, built as peat-ruckles are built with air spaces between 
the blocks. When a truck-load of blocks is ready, it is sent off 
to Lancashire. 

Not a Whole-time Trade. —An employer did not consider 
that pre-war earnings yielded a ** living wage ” hut the men 
are paid by piece-rates and their earnings vary with their skill. 
The elog-block trade is not carried on by itself, for the masters, 
wid probably the men too. require some other source of income. 
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For example, a Sliropshire employer is a timber merchant and 
keeps a small inn, and an employer in Devonshire is a firewood 
dealci who also has a small wood-turning industry, making brush- 
Rtocks. The former sends gangs of cutters near and far; the 
latter, as yet in a small way of business, had employed a single 
cutter until others had learnt the art, and is only using wood 
obtained near at hand. 

No evidence has been found in the three counties under inves¬ 
tigation ( Shropshire, Staffordshire and Cheshiie) to show’ that the 
separate trades of the dog-soler who cuts the block to the final 
shape, and tin* dog-maker who makes and fixes on the uppers, 
are rural industries. The doggers are often cobblers as well and 
they are to he found in the towns. They buy the soles and attach 
uppers which are frequently made from old boots. 

Two very interesting doggers were found in a country town 
in Shropshire, and their business proves that dogging still sur¬ 
vives as a complete self-contained craft. Of those two, one 
has sons in the trade and the other has not. Material is obtained 
in the neighbourhood, for present railway freights are prohibi¬ 
tive to a small-scale business. Even on local wood haulage costs 
have been high. One of the doggers, who would like to get 
his supplies close at hand, estimates that t'100 a year could be 
made from four and a-half acres of waste land near by if it were 
planted with alder. Some alder can be cleared by thinning every 
five years in such a wav that other shoots grow strong, but the 
best material for dogs comes from wood of twenty-five to thirty 
years’ growth. The dogger held out his hand, palm upward, 
with the thumb and fingers bent to show how five alder shoots 
should be left to grow out from the stock and then shoot up 
straight and strong, iff does not care for older material as 
there is inure sawing and cutting to be done to it. and conse¬ 
quently the costs are higher. 

The son. who cuts the blocks and does a sawing and clearing 
business for fences and firewood, prefers to work in his own shed 
at home and not out in the woods. Therefore th“ problem of 
waste wood, on which haulage to the yard has been paid, is 
seriously exercising his mind He is thinking of toys and other 
small wooden articles. Tie does not use the usual block-cutler’s 
knife when working at home, but shapes the blocks with his saw, 
which is worked bv means of a small engine, after they have been 
eross-sawTi and cleft to the right size. He is also considering ft 
small portable saw which could be used out in the woods, and is 
interested in engines whose 1 furnaces can utilise chips and saw- 
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dust as fuel. All their wood is cleft, the saw only being used! 
for cross-sawing and trimming the cleft pieces to the correct 
shape for clog-blocks. Straightness of grain is important in this 
trade, and cleaving secures this. 

Making the Soles. —The Bole-making is done with a tool 
similar to that used for block-cutting. The craftsman seems to- 
know by heart the exact curve that is needed for comfort, and 
with very little measurement is able to make the right shapes 
for every size in clogs. Some clog-makers get leather for 
the uppers from the mills; it is strong, thick and supple, 
and impregnated with oil. which makes it soft and weather-proof. 
The leather is in wide s', rips which have l)een used to cover 
rollers in the mills. Once it has worn a little thinner in one 
part than in another, it must be removed from the rollers, which 
must be exactly cylindrical; if can therefore be had cheaper than 
new leather and the thin parts can be cut away. A stretching 
machine is used to shape the leather so as to give the necessary 
spring for the ir.sfep. The uppers are made in two pieces only, 
a third piece inside givine strength to the heel. They are sewn 
together with a sewing machine, such as boot-repairers use. and 
when the upper is nailed to the sole, and the irons and fastenings 
are put on, the clog : .s complete. Some clogs are lined with felt. 

The Outlook. — doggers are very scarce, as no hoys have 
been learning the trade. There was an abnormal demand during 
the War, when no foreign clogs were coming in, and this appears 
to have stimulated the use of machinery. Demand fell off some¬ 
what during the latter part of the War, when hoots were worn 
owing to higher wages, and the trade appears to be feeling the 
general depression at the present time. 

There is said to he mi opening for small clog-making enter¬ 
prises in the south of England, where clogs are not unknown, 
and might, it is thought, he popularised if light, comfortable 
types were put on the market and the retailers induced to stock 
the irons for replacement when worn out. This lengthens the 
life of the clogs and makes them all the more economical in com¬ 
parison with boots. The irons and hm-kles can be procured from 
Lancashire and would probably not be worth making loeally, but 
a small clogging firm would have to include a wood-dealer who 
would be responsible for felling the wood and preparing the clog- 
blocks, a skilled clog-sole maker, and a boot-maker or repairer 
who could make and fasten on the leather tops. Such a partner¬ 
ship would probably bo the. best means of working up a local 
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“ bespoke ” retail trade with customers who like their foot¬ 
gear made to measure. A man might have a good chance of 
working up a small local trade, but he could not increase it 
largely without meeting competition from machino-made and 
imported clogs. His success would depend on (1) real superi¬ 
ority; (2) economies effected by getting local alder made up 
locally, which would otherwise go north as clog-blocks and come 
south again as clogs; and (8) facilities for getting suitable leather 
on special terms. It is not thought that clog-sole machinery 
would be worth introducing into a small concern, and there is 
no reason to suppose that a big industry would pay. 

The presence of dog-block cutters in alder-growing districts 
would be a helpful factor in launching small experiments, since 
the cutters or their employers are in touch with other branches 
of the industry. Tt would not be impossible to provide the essen¬ 
tial safeguard for men undertaking a new venture; that, is, to 
see that they have some alternative outlet in case of decline or 
failure in the trade. This could be done by connecting the 
industry with wood-dealing and other wood-crafts and perhaps 
also with boot-repairing. The small-scale craftsman can rarely 
afford to be a “ one-job ” man. Clog-solers are reputed to be 
scarce because during the War they were wanted out in the 
woods and did not care to settle down again to indoor work. 
Probably their real reason was the competition of machine-made 
clogs which drove them away from their former occupation. 

There is a tendency for skilled journeymen to move away from 
areas whore machinery is displacing their special craft, and to 
set up small businesses in some remote nr rural district for a 
market in which competition from the machine-made product is 
not acutely felt. It may or rnav not be a local market, but it 
is a special market in which their specialised skill, or personal 
qualities, have value. It may, for instance, be a retail trade, in 
an article of distinctive quality, made under conditions in which 
the compensating advantages of personal skill and of any 
economies in getting the small lots of material near at hand, 
balance the advantages of big-scale production and wholesale 
distribution. 
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FOOD IN RELATION TO EGG 
PRODUCTION. 

E. J. Dayey, 

Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

In the economies of egg production, the relation that feeding 
costs bear to the total cost of production on one hand, and what 
relation the cost of food bears to the value of the output of the 
birds, always excite attention. It has become almost a truism 
to say that feeding costs taking the year through should not 
exceed the price of one egg per week, nevertheless it is difficult 
to find satisfactory data on which such an opinion can be based. 

The soundness of the opinion cannot be doubted, but it 
obviously opens up questions that must be explored in the 
immediate future, if the industry of commercial egg production 
is to be continued successfully. The suggested limit of feeding 
costs depends on two factors, the price of feeding stuffs and the 
price of eggs. Both factors are variable and liable to have their 
relationship materially altered by developments that are already 
making their influence felt. 

We have two well-defined schools of thought. On the one 
hand we have those who by reducing production costs, feeding 
of course being part, look for an increased profit on a compara¬ 
tively low egg-yield per bird, and we have those who are prepared 
to spend more on production and recoup themselves by a higher 
egg-yield. 

Ho far, no detailed figures seem available showing the eo-t of 
production per thousand eggs, on a plant running successfully 
with a low average egg production. It follows that if the plant 
is successful on a low average, production costs must have been 
cut rather heavily to show a profit at all, and the feeding costs 
will have been cut with the others. In the absence, however, 
of records of the system we are bound to approach the question 
of feeding costs fn>m the opposite angle, that is from the point of 
view of comparatively high feeding costs, on a high flock average. 

In passing, however, it might be as well to point out that low 
feeding costs do not necessarily result in a low flock average. 
Our knowledge of food stuffs is incomplete, and it is by no means 
certain that through comparatively high priced grain and milling 
offals lies the only way to feed the necessary food elements to 
laying hens* In more than one case, individual breeders have 
availed themselves of unconventional food due to cheap local 
-supplies, without damage either to the birds or their produce. 
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When wo approach feeding costs in relation to egg production 
from the point of view of high flock average, we have the figures 
extending over three years of The Harper Adams College Laying 
Trials, which are summarised on the accompanying diagram. 
Before proceeding to deal with the costs in detail, it might be as 
well to answer one or two criticisms that have been urged against 
them. 

In the first place it is claimed that the feeding cost per bird 
is unduly high. This is not denied, but the point of view from 
which these figures should be approached, must bo that of poultry 
keepers and not the wholesale millors. The prices given month 
by month do not represent so much the actual price paid tor the 
food, as the price at which small poultry keepers locally were 
buying the foods used during the same period. The difference 
between the two levels of prices when worked out to cost per 
bird, would only be a fraction of a farthing, but expressed as 
price per ton is a much more considerable item. 

It has also been stated that the feeding costs are high because 
the foods used were unduly expensive and that cheaper substitutes 
could have been found. The main purpose of the Laying Trials, 
however, is to get the maximum output in a definite period, a 
very different problem to getting the maximum output on the 
minimum cost. To let any outside consideration affect the 
question of immediate output, would be foreign to the purpose 
of the trials. The birds have to demonstrate their ability as 
producers between 1st November and 3rd October of the 
following year, and in fairness to the breeder concerned no ques¬ 
tion of experiments with feeding ought to be considered. 

The accompanying diagram gives the average feeding cost and 
the average output per bird during the last two years’ trials and 
their relation can be seen at a dance. 

This chart of comparative values is interesting as showing that 
there is a relation between feeding costs and the value of eggs 
produced. A sharp rise in both values is experienced from the 
beginning of November until early in January, after which there 
is a continuous drop until low values are reached in the e*>rlv 
spring and summer, and the curves do not recover, until 
November again comes along. 

But this must not be pushed too far. Although this factor 
has become a regular feature since these feeding costs were first 
compiled three years ago, it may be due to the nature of the trials. 
Although the value of food increased during tlxis period, the 
actual weight consumed was normal. It is obvious that the rise* 
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in egg values is duo to scarcity during the winter, and in all 
probability the rise in food values for the corresponding period 
is due more to a personal, than an economic factor. The poultry- 
man in charge of the trial was in all probability feeding heavily 
the more expensive foods, in order to get his output quickly 
up to its maximum, and juRfe to what extent this personal factor 
comes in, it is impossible to say until the conclusions arrived 
at by the study of those figures can he checked by experimental 
work on a commorcial basis. But it must be very obvious that 
if, while maintaining the high curve of egg values, the corre¬ 
sponding curve of food value could be flattened to its summer 
level a very material difference would ho made in the profit. 
While a few pence per bird is not a great item taken by itself, 
it becomes so when spread over 740 birds, or as will be the case 
this year, nearly two thousand. 

A study of comparative weights shows that while values are 
related weights are not. The; heaviest feeding weight does not 
correspond with the greatest output. 

But interesting as the study of comparative values and weights 
may be, there is a further aspect of feeding for egg production 
that should not be lost sight of. Tn the “ Feathered World 
Year Book ” for 1921 the writer called attention to the 
relation that exists between quality of food consumed and the 
actual output of eggs. There can be little question that quality 
of food is closely related to output, and it is interesting to notice 
from the accompanying diagram, that during the years when 
the quality of food was at its worst, the output of eggs per bird 
was also the lowest registered. The same thing holds true of 
the percentage of second grade eggs to first. The poorer the food 
became the more second grade eggs were recorded, as will bo 
seen from the following table :— 

Summitry of Second Grade Eqqs durinq four IT ’/’ fee Months. 

I !) It : ;,* iIII 7 - IS . rn ' t - IU . ww - io . layi - tq . 

K| ft rude . Ml :>1-S :»tl 72!12 773 75(59 

2n;''trade. :i.H* 48-' 45-0 2708 ‘> i ~ 2Kit 

There is one aspect of feeding costs in it? relation to pro¬ 
duction that has not yet been deall with. Tt is. a mistake to 
assume that eggs alone represent the output of value from any 
given pen. In the growth of flesh and in the production of 
manure we have two items less by far in value than the eegs, 
but still considerable, to set off against the food and other costs. 
While flesh and manure are usually disregarded in working out 
values it is obvious they should be included. Even at the end of 
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a season of heavy laying, some of our dual purpose breeds will 
show an increase in carcass weight, and consequently a higher 
killing price would be obtained. Similarly the manure produced 
if properly stored and used is a most valuable commodity, and 
its value should certainly be credited to the pen performance. 
An ordinary pen, fed as the Harper Adams Laying Trial birds 
are fed, will produce a quarter of a ion of manure per annum 
showing the following approximate analysis:—water 72*6 per 
cent., nitrogen 1*42 per cent... phosphoric acid 2*01 per cent-., 
potash 042 per cent. Expressed another way each pen of six 
hens competing at the trials, produces roughly between 7 and 
8 lb. of nitrogen. 10 lb. of phosphoric acid and 2} lb. of potash. 
When it is remembered that this year the birds may be expected 
to produce nearly one hundred tons of this highly concentrated 
manure, to disregard it in relation to feeding costs appears to 
be a mistake. The unsatisfactory state, in which the storage 
and use of poultry manure is at present, opens up another 
question outside the scope of this paper. 

* * * * # * 

A NEW APPLE PEST. • 

.T. C. F. Fryer, M.A., 

Pathological Laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture, Harpendon. 

A report has recently become current, in horticultural circles 
of the appearance in England of a weevil allied to the Apple 
Blossom Weevil but even more destructive in its habits, and it 
may therefore he of interest to Journal readers to give a few 
details with regard to the discovery. 

In the spring of 1921 Mr. F. R. Petherbridge. of Cambridge 
(Adviser to the East Anglian Province) found on the borders of 
Norfolk one or (wo weevil lame resembling those of the Apple 
Blossom Weevil, but feeding in the unexpanded leaf or truss buds 
of apple and not in the actual blossom buds themselves. As 
Boon as one of these larva*, after pupating, had turned into an 
adult weevil, it was evident that a species different from the 
Blossom Weevil had been obtained. In August of the same 
year Mr. Harwood, when collecting beetles in Kent, obtained 
under bark in company with Apple Blossom Weevils an example 
of the same kind of beetle as had previously been reared by Mr. 
Petherbridge. Both the Kent and Norfolk specimens have since 
been identified as a species of weevil ( Anthonomue einctus, 
Kollar, —A. pyri. Boh.) not previously recorded in Great Britain 
and therefore of course without any English name. 
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This new weevil, which might perhaps be known as Bud 
Weevil to distinguish it from the Blossom Weevil, has been 
familiar on the Continent of Europe for very many years as a 
pest of pears and to a less extent of apples. In Prance the insect 
is called the Pear Anthonomus and also the Winter Worm. In 
Germany it is known as the Pear Bud Killer or Pear Bud Stinger, 
while there are also records of its doing considerable damage 
both in Russia and Italy. In all cases it would seem to be pears 
which are damaged rather than apples. In comparison with the 
Apple Blossom Weevil, the pest usually appears to be regarded 
as of less, and sometimes as of much less, importance. It is of 
course quite impossible to predict the nature of the losses which 
it may ultimately cause in Groat Britain, while it is almost 
equally difficult to judge whether the species is really new to 
our orchards or whether it has persisted for years in small num¬ 
bers undetected. It is undoubtedly the case that it might easily 
be carried in the egg stage upon nursery stock from the Con¬ 
tinent. and that nothing short of complete prohibition of the 
entry of such stock could prevent its introduction. On the other 
hand, if it were a recent arrival in England, it is decidedly 
unlikely that it would appear simultaneously in two localities so 
far apart as Kent and Norfolk, and on the whole it is more 
probable that the insect has been present with us for at all events 
a number of years and that it may even be native. 

In regard to the life history of the new weevil, it is recorded 
in Germany that eggs are laid in September and October in the 
leaf and fruit buds of pear trees, that the larvae are found in the 
buds from the middle of February and that they pupate at the 
beginning of May. the beetles emerging from 8 to 10 days after¬ 
wards. It is further stated that the beetles appear to “ sleep " 
during the summer and not to reappear until the time for egg- 
laying in the following autumn. Judging by the behaviour of 
specimens which were kindly supplied by Mr. Goude (Horti¬ 
cultural Instructor for Norfolk"), these statements correspond 
fairly well with the habits of the insect in Great Britain, and 
there is every reason to suppose that it will have a similar life 
history here. Mr. Petherbridge, however, is investigating the 
matter and may shortly be able to confirm or correct these notes. 

In the meantime, it is suggested that pear and apple growers 
should be on the look out at. the end of winter and early spring 
for buds which have been killed or have failed to expand, and 
if on examination they are found to contain grubs, the Ministry 
would be grateful for full particulars. 
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A LOCAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 
FOOD OF THE LITTLE OWL. 

Waltek E. Collinge, D.Sc., F.L.S., 

Keeper oj the Yoikshirc Museum, York. 

On the publication of 1 m report on the food and feeding 
habits of the Little Owl * I received a letter from Mr. M. 
Portal inquiring if 1 would like to have specimens of this bird 
from a series of localities in Hampshire from the end of May 
to the middle of July. Mr. Portal was of opinion that the 
•critical months were June and July “when one might have 
wished for 50 instead of 22 and 14 specimens for investigation.° 
Mr. Portal’s kind offer was accepted and he thereupon made 
arrangements with the owners and keepers of several estates. 
In all 98 birds have been received from different localities. Of 
these 2 were received in May, 89 in June, and 55 in July. In 
two cases the stomachs were empty, and are therefore not in¬ 
cluded in these figures. Specimens have been received from 27 
•different estates, or an average of 8.(58 from each. 

In considering the results obtained it must be borne in mind 
that this is a purely local investigation, and as Dr. Ritchie has 
pointed out,t if we limit the area covered by any one study 
of the food of birds, “the farmer in any particular locality 
begins to see that the statistics of the laboratory lmve some 
close relation to the facts which force themselves upon his 
notice throughout the year,” and lie will “begin to put faith 
in the conclusions drawn from necrological surveys." That the 
value of such local investigations is considerable probably no 
one will deny, but the danger is that those who read the results 
of such will jump to the conclusion that these arc typical of the 
particular species of wdd bird throughout the whole country, 
whereas they only indicate the feeding habits of the species 
in a limited area, and such habits are modified or vary accord¬ 
ing to the particular nature of the locality, i.e., whether 
agricultural, horticultural, game-breeding, moorland, etc. In 
Hampshire and the surrounding district there is a large 
quantity of game-birds bred. 

Food of the Adult. —Of the total bulk of food consumed by 
the se 98 spec imen s dur ing May, June and July, 91.57 per 

i Min * tf y "/Agriculture, b\b., 1022, p. 1022* ixwl March, 

f Scottish Nature tint, 1018, p. 255. 
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cent, consisted of animal matter, and 8.48 per cent, of vege¬ 
table matter. Of the animal content 57.34 per cent, consisted 
of insects, 20.28 per cent, of earthworms, 7.71 per cent, of 
voles and mice, 2.94 per cent, of wild birds (mostly house- 
sparrows) and 1.78 per cent, of game birds and poultry. 

Wireworms and click beetles constituted 10.10 per cent, 
and cockchafers and their larvae 5.10 per cent, of the insect 
content. The neutral insects consisted in the main of Dung 
Beetles (Geotrupes) and a few small moths. 

Monthly Percentage* of the Principal Food Items of the 
Adult Little Old. 


Kind of 

Food. 

May. 

dune. 

duly. 

A verage 

Seeds of Weeds ... 

... 

... 

•14 

— 

*05 

Miscellaneous Vegetable Matter 

... — 

1015 

VH>0 

8 58 

Slugs or Snails 


— 

•12 

— 

*04 

Injurious Insects... 


— 

10*04 

41*27 

17*30 

Beuelieiul Insects... 

... ... 

... 

115 

*54 

*50 

Neutral Insects ... 


52 5 0 

42 no 

25 05 

50*48 

Voles and Mice ... 


— 

H-ao 

14*18 

7*71 

Wild llirds 


— 

7*82 

1*00 

2*04 

<taine Uinta 


— 

5*25 

*09 

1*78 

Kuithwomis 

... 

4 < >0 

7*4.4 

5*01 

20*28 

Miscellaneous Animal 

Mattel ... 

— 

•04 

4‘58 

1*48 

Total ... 


... 100*00 

HHWKI 

100*00 

icn no 


If we add these food percentages to those previously obtained 
and take the average we find a general corrolxiration of the 
nature and quantities of the food even in a local investigation. 

Comparison of the Food Percentages of two Ini estimations 
and A re rapes. 


Cievious Present 

I n vest ij» *it ion. [in e«t iizat ion. 


Seeds of Weeds ... 

*55 

M >5 

•30 

Miscellaneous Vegetable Matter 

*V<)0 

8 38 

717 

Slugs or Snails . 

*02 

*01 

■03 

Injurious Insects. 

30*02 

17 30 

23*90 

Beneliciai Insects . 

•99 

*50 

*77 

Neutral . 

17*03 

49*48 

28-50 

Voles and Mice... 

31*05 

7*71 

19*38 

Wild Birds . 

4 45 

2*94 

3*70 

Game Birds . 

*61 

1*78 

1*14 

Earthworms . 

7*83 

20*28 

14*05 

Miscellaneous Animal Mutter ... 

*39 

1*48 

*94 

Total . 

100*00 

100u0 

100*00 
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Summary and Conclusion. —The results obtained by this 
further investigation of the stomach contents of 98 birds taken 
in a local area where game birds are very generally reared, 
shows that the bulk of this bird’s food during June and July 
consists of neutral and injurious insects, voles and mice, and 
earthworms. In comparison with other food items the amount 
of game birds is infinitesimal. 

As has been previously stated the writer does not contend 
that the Little Owl does not destroy young game birds—it 
is well known that it does—but the actual percentage of this 
kind of food is so small, that, under ordinary circumstances, 
it is negligible. On the other hand it must be borne in mind 
that the bulk of its food is of such a nature that it must be 
regarded as of great value lo the agriculturist. If we were to 
reverse these figures, viz., 17.80 per cent, of injurious insects, 
7.71 per cent, of voles and mice, and 1.78 per cent, of game 
birds so that they were 25.01 per cent, of game birds and 
1.78 of injurious insects, then there might be cause for alarm, 
for it would prove that the Little Owl was not an insect feeder 
or a destroyer of voles and mice, but that the bulk of its food 
consisted of game and other birds, but this cannot be stated 
even for the months of June and July, and during the re¬ 
mainder of the year the nature of the food is such that no 
unprejudiced mind can do other than admit that as a factor 
in the destruction of injurious insects and voles and mice, the 
Iiittle Owl is a most valuable ally. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to express sincere thanks 
to Mr. M. Portal for the trouble, time and expense he has 
taken, and also to the various land-owners and their keepers 
for Iheir kindness in forwarding specimens. 


NOTES ON MANURES FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

Sir John Russell, 1).Sc., F.R.S., 

Rothaimted Experimental Station. 

Does Good Farming Pay? —During the past three months 
many fanners must have asked themselves the question whether 
it is worth while to farm well. With prices fallen to the present 
level therp must be many who wonder if it would not be better to 
cur down all expenditure and reduce all their outgoings to a 
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minimum. There is high authority for the dictum that high 
farming is no remedy for low pricee. It was Lawes himself in 
1879 (a time when as at present farmers were faced with a crisis 
and when land was going down to grass, labour was being reduced 
and the standard of farming was falling) who impressed upon 
farmers the fact that large dressings of manures do not neces¬ 
sarily bring in high profits. To enforce this point he quoted the 
results of some of the experiments on the growth of wheat on 
Broadbalk field, Rothamsted. Four plots were set out and 
dressed with artificials, the dressings being as follows:— 

Average per acre 
per annum. 


Wheat every gear, 27 und% 1*02 7&. 

Dressed corn. 
Bushels. 

Straw. 

Cut, 

Complex mineial mauine, alone 

... 16 J - 

I 84 

„ „ , and 200 lb unimoimmi salts 

... SI* - 

22$ 

i» « i i» 400 lb. „ ,, 

334 

38$ 

it n 600 lb , ,, 

36J 

40| 

Barley event tf'en, G 1 S.V2 57. 

8upcrpho«*phat<3 atone .. . 

31J ... 

16* 

„ and 200 lb. ammonium salt', 

164 ... 

2^2 

„ „ 4001b. 

!!»4 

34 

The complex mineral maniue consisted of 3£ cwt. superphos- 


phate, 200 lb. sulphate of potash, 100 lb. sulphate of soda and 
100 lb. sulphate of magnesia pei acre, or just over 7 cwt. in all. 
The results showed that the 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia in 
addition to other artificials gave an increased yield of 8^ bushels 
per acre, while 4 cwt. sulphate of ammonia gave an increased 
jiold of 17J bushels, but 6 cwt. gave an increase of onlj 21 
bushels. 

From these figures it is evident that an increase in the total 
artificials from 11 cwt. to 18 cwt. per acre increased the yield of 
grain only by 3J bushels per acre, and was therefore clearly un¬ 
profitable. Lawes concludes: “ Assuming that the application 
of 400 lb. of ammonia-salts was the limit of high farming with 
wheat at 6s. per bushel I cannot see how it could be maintained 
that a further 200 lb., yielding little more than a third as much 
increase as when used in more moderate quantity, should ho 
employed because the price of wheat was reduced to 5s. per bushel. 
On the contrary, the conclusion I should draw from the results 
of these experiments is that the application of the 600 lb. of 
ammonia-salts could only be profitable if the price of wheat were 
to rise instead of fall.” Everyone would agree with this. 

If any farmer were giving his wheat crop 11 cwt. of artificials 
per acre, including 4 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, we could 

y 
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quite certainly advise him that he would gain nothing, and 
probably lose, by adding still another 2 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia, making 18 cwt. of artificials in all. So far as dressings 
of this size are concerned there is no reason at all to suppose 
that they are profitable. 

No farmer nowadays, however, uses anything like these quan¬ 
tities of artificials on wheat, not even the 4 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia which Lawes spoke of as the possible limit, and there¬ 
fore the results are not directly applicable to modern practice. 
The experiment tells us nothing at all about the behaviour of 
the wheat crop with smaller dressings such as 1 cwt.. or 1J cwt. 
of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia with or without 1 to 
2 cwt. of superphosphate. Ts it worth while using these? It 
is obviously very unsafe to say that because it does not pay to 
give 18 cwt. of artificials to wheat, therefore it doeB not pay to 
give 1 or 2 cwt. The experiment, in other words, cannot properlv 
be quoted in relation to the modern problem. A more applic¬ 
able experiment is now in hand at Kothamsted, and while the 
results are not all available those to hand suggest that the old 
conclusion does not applv to dressings of the size ordinarily given 
by farmers. There are also recent experiments on other crops 
that do.not agree with this old conclusion. At the Midland Agri¬ 
cultural College an interesting experiment was made on Arran 
Chief potatoes in* 1921. The whole field received 12 tons of farm¬ 
yard manure per acre, but the various plots received different 
quantifies of a mixture of artificials (8 cwt. superphosphate, 
1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia and 1 cwt. sulphate of potash). The 
results were as follows :— 


Plot 


1 

! Yield 
Manuring, » in tons 

per acre. 

1 

1 _ 

Per¬ 
centage 
Ware . 

Per¬ 

centage 

Seed. 

| 1 nine of 

i C'/wjp at 
£(» per ton, 
Seed and 
Chats 

j £2 per ton. 

Cost of extra 
Manure at 

4 /• aH. for 
Superphos¬ 
phate, 15/- 
cwt, Ralph. 
Amtn.,16/- 
art. Sulphate 
of Potash. 

Profit or 
loss from 
additional 
Dressing. 

1 

ihmg 
12 tOllB 

Artificials i 

6 cwt. 1 11-31 

53-1 

42'3 

£ s. d. 
46 18 0 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. (1. 

2 

12 

o 

8 „ 13-03 

56-9 

393 

i 

58 0 0 j 

0 17 0 

i 

'+10 15 0 

I 

8 

12 

»» 

10 „ | 14-36 

60-6 

86-7 | 

63 10 0 

1 14 0 

+15 3 0 

4 

12 

»> 

12 „ 1319 

61*7 1 

83-2 , 

58 18 0 

2 11 0 

+ 9 14 0 

5 

12 

»» 

14 ! 13-18 

G2-9 

1 

1-2 

t 

54 5 0 

3 8 0 

+ 440 

6 

12 

it 

16 „ | 11-34 

i 

j 68-4 

88*3 1 

1 ; 

49 3 0 

4 5 0 

- 1 15 0 

1 
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Now it is quite obvious that the heaviest dressing (16 cwt. 
artificials per acre in addition to 12 tons farmyard manure) has 
not paid: nor has 14 cwt. paid as well as 12 cwt.; but it would 
be quite wrong to argue that therefore a farmer should not use 
artificials at all. As a matter of fact the highest profit is obtained 
not by the lowest dressing but by the 10 cwt. of artificials in 
addition to the dung. A similar result is obtained if the potatoes 
are written at half the cost. The true conclusion is that if it 
pays to grow a crop at all it pays to grow a good one, and a 
farmer should endeavour to find out what is the most advan¬ 
tageous quantity of fertiliser to use : he will not want to give 
too much, but he may lose if he gives too little. No one can say 
beforehand exactly what this quantity is, and nothing but 
experiment will show it; but an expert with local knowledge can 
give useful help. 

Grass Land. —In time of financial trouble farmers look to 
grass to tide them over their difficulties and undoubtedly this is 
a safe plan. If, however, grass is to give all the help it can it 
must be properly treated. Fortunately this is not necessarily a 
costly matter, and poor grass can commonly be improved at a 
relatively small expenditure. Grazing land requires first and 
foremost good stocking. Professor Gilchrist has obtained striking 
results from mixed grazing at Cockle Park, the gain in live weight 
of the animals per acre being about doubled when sheep and 
cattle were used instead of sheep alone. He states “ sheep graze 
only the fine bottom herbage and reject that of a stemmy charac- 
ter, whereas cattle graze much more evenly and not so closely. 
When a pasture is grazed with horses large areas soon become 
coarse and benty where their droppings are deposited and very 
bare on the parts where they graze. It is of the greatest import¬ 
ance that a pasture should be grazed closely at least once a year/' 

Assuming good grazing, considerable further improvement may 
be obtained by the use of basic slag or mineral phosphates. So 
much has been written about basic slag that it might seem 
superfluous to say more were it not for the fact that one can 
still find grass land that obviously needs it. Experiments have 
not shown that one kind of slag is invariably better than another, 
but there are a number of cases where high soluble slag has acted 
better than one of low solubility. Numerous experiments are 
being made in the various counties and the results should before 
long be available. Farmers are, however, becoming increasingly 
interested in mineral phosphates owing to their relative cheap- 

p 2 
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ness. The following table has been drawn up by Professor 
Gilchrist*:— 

Comparative Costs of some Phosphatio Manures in the 
Spring of 1922. 

19 units 



Phos¬ 

Price per 

Price per 

per acre 

Cost pn 

Manure, 

phate, 

ton}, 

•unit. 

in,% 

acre. 


% 

s. d. 

s. d. 

cwt. 

8. d. 

Basic slag . 

as 

.. 101 0 

... 2 8 

.. 10 . 

. 60 8 

BaBio slag .. 

22 

62 6 

... 2 9 

.. 17* . 

. 62 3 

Giound American phosphate 

70 

... 126 0 

... 1 9 

.. 5* . 

. 33 3 

Ground Atrican phosphate 

60 

... 116 0 

1 11 

.. 4 .. 

36 5 

Superphosphate (soluble) 

30 

.. ur> o 

... 3 2 

.. in .. 

.. 60 2 


Slags and mineral phosphates are both guaranteed to be 80 
per cent, fineness ( i.e passing sieve with 100 meshes to the 
linear inch). Satisfactory results have been obtained by Pro¬ 
fessor Gilchrist with some of the mineral phosphates especially 
when very finely ground (80 per cent, passing a sieve with 120 
meshes to the linear inch). In one case the result appeared to 
be as good as, if not better than, that produced by high grade 
basic slag. With less fine grinding the results are less 
satisfactory. 

The question often arises whether lime is needed in addition 
to basic slag. In many cases it is not, but the rule is by no 
means absolute. Dr. J. A.. Hanley has found soils in Yorkshire 
which are so sour that basic slag does not act until lime is added, 
but then a remarkable effect is produced. Probably other soils 
of the same character could be found; where basic slag has not 
given the effect which might havo been expected it is worth while 
consulting the county organiser with the view of having the soil 
examined. 

* # * * # * 

NOTES ON FEEDINC STUFFS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries . 

The Use of Home-Grown Feeding Stuffs for Stock Feeding* 

—The prices of home-grown feeding stuffs, usually sold off 
the farm, have now reached the stage when it becomes more 
economical for the farmer to feed his grain crops to stock 
rather than to sell them for human food and purchase cakes 

* Field experiments with Hock Phosphates and Basic Slag were described 
in this Journal for September and October, 1922, and a further article appears 
in this itwuo, p. 706. 

t Carriage paid to farmers’ stations. 

, j Containing neatly 2001b. phosphoric acid. 
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and other foods for winter feeding. Notes have already, 
appeared in a previous issue of this Journal (September, 1922, 
p. 662) on the use and method of feeding potatoes to stock. 
Several farmers have inquired about the chief points to con¬ 
sider in feeding grain crops, such as wheat, rye and barley. 
All farmers are sufficiently familiar with the value and UBe 
of oats to warrant not dealing with them in these notes, but 
it is evident that barley, rye and wheat are somewhat un¬ 
familiar feeding stuffs from a stock feeder’s standpoint. One 
of the first points to note about grain crops is the fact that they 
are all somewhat starchy foods, deficient in digestible protein. 
The nutritive ratio of barley is 1:10, and that of rye and 
wheat 1:7. Most farm rations for stock vary from 1: 4 to 1: 6, 
1:6 being the most common ratio. It becomes necessary 
therefore, in feeding barley, rye or wheat to give in addition 
some nitrogenous supplement, such as fish or meat meal, 
earthnut cake or decorticated cotton cake. 

A possible alternative method of supplying this protein de¬ 
ficiency is to feed legume hay, such as tare or oat hay, or 
clover hay as the bulky part of the ration. 

One of the chief difficulties met with in feeding grain crops 
is to know how best to use them. Wheat is generally so hard 
that digestive troubles will occur unless it is cracked or broken. 
On the other hand, if it is too finely ground, the meal forms a 
pasty mass in the mouth and the stock find it almost a physical 
impossibility to eat it. Wheat should always therefore be fed 
in a cracked or broken state and should preferably first be 
soaked. 

For pig feeding, barley, wheat and rye are best fed in the 
form of a coarse meal, soaked at least 12 hours before feeding. 

For horses, both wheat and barley can be used in part re¬ 
placement of oats. Barley may be fed whole, but wheat should 
be cracked. Rye can also be used for horses, and should be 
well soaked before feeding. The writer is aware of a farmer 
whose usual practice is to feed rye alone, well soaked, and his 
horses are kept in very good condition. Clover and vetch hay 
form the bulky part of the ration and the horses are fed on 
green vetches without any concentrated food throughout the 
summer. 

With cows and bullocks, wheat and barley may form from 
one- thir d to one-half of the concentrated feeding stuffs given 
in the ration. The recommendations given above for horses 
apply equally to milch cows. 
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f At Liverpool. 

Note.—T he price* quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The prices were current at the end of September and are, as a rule, tonsiderably low» r than 
the prices at local country markets. I he difference- being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can. however, easily eon j are the relative prices of the feeding stuffs cm offer at their local 
market,by the method of cal< ulation used in these notes. Thu3, suppose palm kernel oake la offered 
locally at £10 per ton. It> manurial value is £1 9s per ton. The food value per ton is therefore 
£8 11*. per ton. Dividing this figure by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. 8d. Dividing this again by 112*4, the n umbe r 
of pounds of sturr h equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of ataroh equivalent t* l’?ld A similar 
calculation will show the relative cost per 1b. of starch equivalent ot other feeding stuffs on the same 
•^ rom the results of such calculations a buyer can determine winch feeding stuff gives 
him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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In the case of young pigs, the chief point that arises is 
whether it is possible to do without middlings, which prove 
of such value to young pigs at the time of weaning. For such 
a purpose a mixture of oats and wheat, half and half, ground 
to a medium fine meal, might be used to replace middlings in 
the ration. 

****** 


The following note has been communicated by Mr. J. L. 
Whytehead, one of the Ministry’s Inspectors:— 

Recent Advances The Count y of Gloucester is rapidly 
in Poultry Keeping j, m f°'' in 8 to portion u an egg producing 
. t district. The breeds of poultry kept are 

either the light breeds for egg production 
or the dual purpose breeds, and purely table breeds are rarely 
seen. The Ministry’s Egg and Day Old Chick Distribution 
Scheme has been in operation in Gloucestershire for several 
seasons and has no doubt helped to show the advantages of keep¬ 
ing well bred slock. Under the scheme trap-nested stock of the 
utility breeds of hens and of ducks are obtainable by cottagers, 
small-holders and allotment holders. 

Full advantage has been taken of the instruction in poultry 
keeping provided by the County Agricultural Education Com¬ 
mittee. During the last two winters evening lectures in 
poultry keeping were given by the Poultry Instructor in widely 
scattered districts, the days being spent in visits of advice. 
Models of trap-nests, dry mash hoppers and drinking fountains, 
made from materials which were practically waste, were ex¬ 
hibited at every lecture and were often left behind to be copied 
by poultry keepers in the district. At the end of each lecture 
the narneB and addresses of those who wished to be visited were 
noted. It gradually became known that a whole-time poultry 
instructor was available, and the number of requests for advice, 
for lectures, and for judging at local shows rapidly increased. A 
stand is erected at the more important shows in the county 
showing specimens of good and bad typos of laying hens, good 
and bad foods, appliances and samples of medicines, and visitors 
are invited to ask questions. 

One result of the work done during the last two years is that 
about 5,000 more hens are being trap-nested than was the case 
previously. In many villages there are poultry keepers who can 
produce the records of eggs laid by their hens, and in some eases 
by their dueks. Many of these more advanced poultry keepers 
are reaping a good reward. 
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This autumn a laying test has been started for birds belonging 
to residents in the county of Gloucester only. The necessary 
funds are being obtained by subscription. The start is in a small 
way, but it is hoped that the standard will be high. Fifty pens 
have been arranged for pullets, and ducks are also being 
catered for. 

The importance of poultry keeping by general farmers cannot 
be overlooked; indeed, some of the largest and most successful 
of the poultry farms in the county are the property of general 
farmers who have acquired an expert knowledge of poultry. 

The large poultry farm has come more into evidence in recent 
years, and there are now about a dozen farms in Gloucestershire 
where more than 1,000 head of laying stock are kept, and a large 
number with,from 500 to 1,000. There are eight Mammoth 
Incubators in use in the county, nearly all having been erected 
recently. 

Two large egg-collecting depots are in existence at Ciren¬ 
cester and Nailsworth. At the former over one and a 
quarter million eggs were handled in 1921. The commercial egg 
farmer who sends his eggs direct to the large markets in many 
cases dispatches the consignments by goods train and this prac¬ 
tice is increasing. It is found that there are fewer breakages 
than when sent by passenger train and the cost is much less. 

Gloucestershire is an important fruit growing county and for 
this reason alone should carry a large stock of poultry. These 
two branches of farming go very well together. Mr. P. M. 
Hinton has kept poultry in some of his orchards near Tewkes¬ 
bury for over 12 years with noticeably good results. The apple 
trees in these orchards have borne good crops for each of the 
past four years, including the years 1919 and 1920, which were 
generally bad apple years in this district. The growth of new 
wood has been, very strong and it has been noticed that the 
young fruit trees on the land under poultry have matured more 
quiekly than similar trees on adjoining ground not under poultry. 

The keeping of a large number of birds on these orchards has 
enabled the owner to maintain the trees in first rate condition, 
and a very substantial saving of money has been effected in the 
purchase of manures. A reduction in expenditure on spraying 
has been possible owing to the destruction of fruit pests by the 
birds. For example, the Apple Blossom Weeevil is becoming 
less in evidence each year in those orchards which are stocked 
with poultry. 
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Thb week commencing on Monday, 6th November, 1922, has 
been fixed by the Ministry as “‘Rat Week/* A memorandum 
National Rat containing suggestions as to the action that 
Week 1922. ma 5 r taken by them and by the public has 

9 * been issued to all Local Authorities in 

England responsible for the administration of the Rats and 


Mice (Destruction) Act, 1919, and it is hoped that all agricul¬ 
turists will co-operate in securing the greatest possible destruc¬ 
tion of these vermin at the time when they are returning to their 
winter quarters. Although an effort of this kind during one 
week is not sufficient to keep down rats and mice, but is only a 
feature in the continuous campaign which a number of local 
authorities are actively carrying on, it should produce good 
results not only by the destruction of a large number of rats, but 
by calling attention to the enormous waste of foodstuffs caused 
by their depredations, and by reminding the public that it is the 
duty of all occupiers to destroy rats and mice upon their 
premises. 


The following are some simple suggestions for rat destruction: 

Prevention being better than cure, begin by rendering rat-proof as far as 
possible all ricks, barns and granaries. In urban disti lets see that drains are 
intact. 


To destroy rats proceed as follows :— 

(i) Provided the Local Authority has appointed an officer under the Act, 
consult him, and, if he is authorised, entrust the destruction to him. 

(ii) If you prefer to undertake the destruction yourself, consult a local 
chemist, asking for poisons containing lied Squill or Barium Carbonate. If 
there is absolutely no danger to domestic animals or human beings, one of the 
standardised phosphorus prepaiations is effective. 

(iii) If you wish to make your own bait, the following recipes will be 
found effective :— 


(а) Barium Carbonate (Commercial) 6 oz. 

Meal .16 oz. 

Dripping .4 oz. 

Balt ..J oz. 

(б) Barium Carbonate (Commercial) 4 oz. 

Biscuit or Oat Meal . 4 oz. 

Oil of Aniseed. 5 drops 


per cent. 

Barium Carbonate (Commercial) 20 

Fine Castor Sugar 

... 40 

Fine Meal . 

... 40 

Squill (Red Powder) ... 

per cent. 
... 20 

Bread ... . 

... 30 

Fat ... ... ... 

... 30 

Syrap . 

... 20 

Aniseed... ... ... 

6 drops 


S Tbis will make 1,000 baits 
of 6 grains each, t.e.. 
pi< ces as large as a hazel 
nut. 

( Mix with fat to a paste and 
lay out in pieces the size 
of a hazel nut in places 
where lats fiequent. 

I Thoroughly mix the in- 
giechents. A bait is one 
dessert spoonfull wiap- 
ped in a twist of tissue 
paper. 


Crumble bread. Mix in* 
gredients to paste and, 
apply as in (a) and (£). 
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Note .—Reasonable care should be taken when using Barium Carbonate bait 
to prevent domestic animals or poultry obtaining access thereto. 

Gassing Mats .—Sulphur dioxide, applied from a Clayton machine or a 
cylinder, as well as carbon bi-sulphide properly applied, can be used to gas 
rats. Acetylene gas, generated by water dripping on calcium carbide, can 
also be used. 

Traps .—“ Six-inch ” rabbit traps are more humane than the smaller ones 
generally used. Breakback traps properly set are good. Uine and snares 
catch many rats in a countryside. 

Dogs and Ferrets are useful to clear an area after poisoning, and give good 
sport. 

Mice.—The poisoned baits for destroying rats will also kill mice, but the 
bait should be smaller. Traps are used with greater effect to catch mice than 
rats. Keep pantries and food stores under proper supervision and see that 
the food of birds in cages cannot be got at by mice. 

* * * * # m 


Since the introduction of the Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act, 
1919, the Ministry of Agriculture, County Councils, and other 

A Modem Method 100,1 S^mingjx^ee heye adopted various 

to fight the rat menace of the 


of Bat 
Destruction. 


means 
country. 

The most recent and efficacious method 
is the use of sulphur dioxide gas. The gas is generated -within a 
cylindrical vessel by burning sulphur and the sulphur dioxide 
is forced, by means of a fan, to the rat runs through a flexible 
metallic tubing at high pressure. Within four or five minutes 
the rats are suffocated, provided that care has been taken to 
Mock the exits to prevent bolting. It is well to have two or three 
well-trained dogs stationed near by to kill rats which may bolt 
from holes overlooked. 

The bucks are generally the first to bolt. Does which have a 
litter will remain with their young to the end. A rat that boltB 
sifter the first minute or so of gassing is usually partly overcome 
and is an easy prey for the dogs. 

By excavation of a portion of the area thus treated, sufficient 
evidence of the efficiency of this method may be obtained; also 
n point worth mentioning is the fact that other rats will be reluc¬ 
tant to establish themselves in the same place. 

In thiB manner large rat-infested areas may be thoroughly and 
expeditiously treated. It is applicable on estates, farms, hedge¬ 
rows, railway embankments and buildings of all kinds. 

It is, however, only by active and determined co-operation 
between occupiers of rat-infested zones and the administrative 
authorities that the rat danger in this country will be controlled 
and will eventually be brought down to a minimum. 
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The following note has been communicated by Mr. N. B. 
Bagenal, until recently one of the Ministry’s Inspectors:— 


Hereford Fruit -^ n interesting experiment in methods of 

Market* gala of n^k^ing is being carried out this season 

Guaranteed Lots by the Hereford Fruit Market - which for 

. n am -i B many years has been controlled by the Cor- 

y " ' poration of that City. The bulk of the fruit 
is marketed in wicker pot-baskets manufactured by the Corpora¬ 
tion from osiers grown on the Town Sewage Works, and hired 
out to the vendors at 2d. per week. 

During last season, considerable difficulty was experienced at 
the weekly sales, owing to the number of lots being too large for 
displaying in rows under shelter. To meet this difficulty, 
arrangements have this year been made to supply with the pot- 
basket a withy cover, not. attached to the pot, but easily attach¬ 
able. Fruit so packed is stacked on arrival, and one pot from 
each lot is exposed as a sample. By stacking, it is found pos¬ 
sible to accommodate at least twice as many packages under 
cover as it was when all were exposed. 

To allow of sale by sample, an official label is issued to all 
vendors who use the withy cover. To each pot marketed under 
this system, is attached one of these labels bearing a guarantee 
of variety, grade, and net weight of fruit, filled in and signed 
by the grower, and giving his address. To meet the demands of 
growers for non-returnable packages, the Market Authorities 
supply the British Federation Standard Box (40 lb.) made up, or 
in the flat. These are sold to the vendor at a trifle over cost 
price, and a charge of 5d. is made to the purchaser. It is pro¬ 
posed to hold three special box sales during the course of the 


The Market Authorities retain responsibility for all purchased 
lots, until they are delivered, ready packed, to the local repre¬ 
sentatives of the various railways, whose vans come to the market 
during and after the sale to collect the fruit. In this way the 
purchasers are spared all trouble with regard to the packing and 
despatch of their fruit from the market, and to those who come 
from a distance this is a distinct advantage. 

It is to be noted that the Market Authorities have not 
attempted to enforce the system of sale by sample to the exclu¬ 
sion of the former method. Fruit is still sold in pots without 
covers or in any reasonable form of package; but when the 
withy cover is used in conjunction with the pot-basket, then the 
guarantee label must be used also. 
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While it must be admitted that the prices obtained for lots 
sold by sample have not, so far, proved highly satisfactory, it 
should be remembered that the system is new to the district, and 
that purchasers are necessarily cautious with any new system 
until it has been thoroughly tried and has passed, the test. 

The first object of the change, namely, economy of space under 
shelter, has been attained, and on a wet market day the advan¬ 
tage thus offered to those whose packages are under cover, is 
particularly noticeable. It is, moreover, generally conceded by 
the purchaser that pot-fruit provided with withy covers travels 
better, and with less risk of pilferage, than when packed in the 
old way. 

Growers who have used the guarantee label under the new 
system have loyally upheld the good traditions of the market, 
and the Authorities have had practically no complaints from the 
purchasers on the score of topping. This being so, there can be 
little doubt that the Hereford Corporation are on sound lines in 
their new undertaking, and if the market slogan of “ Good Fruit, 
Fairly and Honestly Packed and Correct to Weight ” is generally 
adopted throughout the district, there is every hope that this 
enterprising project will meet with all the success it deserves. 

* * * * m * 


Situated on the hills at the back of Penzance there is a 
small plot of land—just two acres in extent—which is known 
Gulval as Pl°t* It has been used 

Fruit Plot hy ^ ie I^ uca ^ 0I3L Committee of the Corn¬ 
wall County Council for experimental pur¬ 
poses since 1898. In the first instance, one half was planted 
with fruit and served to demonstrate that apples and pears 
could be raised in the Penzance district of sufficiently good 
nmlilv to realise top prices in the Tiondon markets; the other 
half was used for asparagus and vegetable production on French 
gardening lines. 

The growers in the district (Gulval, Marazion, etc.,) are, 
however, not as interested in fruit growing as in the culture of 
e«»*lv potatoes and broccoli, which must be regarded as the 
principal crops of the Penzance area. The Cornish grower, who 
is unable to produce his potatoes as early as the grower in the 
Channel Islands and Isles of Scilly, aims at raising a crop by 


the second week in May, and in normal years these are the 
first home-grown potatoes in the market. Earliness is the main 
P'*+or, nnd only a few varieties such as Duke of York, May 
Queen, Sharpe’s Express and Advance have proved of much 
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value. Experiments conducted at Gulval to test (a) the capacity 
of all the early varieties, and (b) the effect of sprouting the 
tubers in boxes, should provide valuable new information to 
those Cornish growers who have too long followed the same 
system. 

The Penzance area, in virtue of its temperate winter climate, 
is able to mature broccoli in mid-winter when growth in other 
districts has been almost stopped. Yet the district has- its 
defects—the winds are strong and bring with them salt sea 
sprays which coat the plants, and only a few varieties, it is 
stated, can withstand this treatment. For very many years the 
variety of broccoli chiefly grown has been the Penzance Early 
—a good, hardy, heavy-cropping variety with coarse heads of 
a yellowish colour. This is not an ideal variety and experiments 
are needed to discover a suitable broccoli possessing a smoother 
curd and I letter colour and more suited to present markets. It 
is understood that provision has been made at the Gulval plot 
for trials during 1022 of a large number of varieties of broccoli. 
Such experiments should be watched closely by the Cornish 

growers and by broccoli growers in general. 

* * * * ★ * 


The increasing population in the industrial parts of the north 
of England has created a large demand for fresh fruits and 

Yorkshire Fruit vc 8 fctu ^ es ' which in the past has been met 

Demonstration supplies from the ROuth of EngIand and 
Station * rom nverseas * r, ' c ' erit years there has 
been more planting of fruit on a small scale 
around Hull and York, and the area devoted to vegetables at 
Selby has possibly increased, but in the main little effort has 
been made by growers in Yorkshire to change their methods of 
farming by substituting fruit and vegetables for grass, cereals 
or roots. Culture of this character, which is of an intensive 
nature, requiring skill and detailed attention, could be under¬ 
taken by many of the small holders recently settled in those 
parts of Yorkshire where the soil is suitable. 

The Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education, to encourage 
this movement, has decided to establish a few demonstration 
centres throughout the county, the first having been established 
at Osgodby in 1920. A plot of land of 4J acres, originally 
intended for a small holding, has been given over for this purpose, 
on which there have been built a typical small holder’s house, a 
shed for tools, packing shed and store-room complete. The land, 
which consists of a poor sandy soil, has been well cultivated and 
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fully planted to top and bush fruit. There is a general slope 
to the south, and a sheltered belt of standard trees of Hessle Pears, 
Merrywoather and Farleigh Damsons, and John Downey Crab 
Apples has been planted. These prolific pollen-bearing trees 
should also assist in ensuring a good fertilisation of the quality 
fruit trees proper. The apples chiefly planted are Worcester 
Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, for dessert, and Lane’s Prince Albert, Newton Wonder, 
and Bramley Seedling for cooking purposes. Bourre Hardy, 
Pitmaston Duchess, and Williams are the chief varieties of 
pears, and Victoria, Czar, and Early Rivers the principal plums. 
All these trees are propagated on East Mailing standardized 
stocks, and are interplanted with bush fruits of gooseberries and 
currants, between the rows of which Ihere are grown various 
kinds of vegetables. The whole is a typical fruit-growing small 
holding. 

The plot has only been established a short time, and it is 
impossible to predict the results, but it is certain that the plot 
will be of great use to all fruit growers in the county, by demon¬ 
strating the best stocks suitable for the propagation of fruit trees, 
and the best methods of culture, pruning and care of the trees 
in order to produce fruit of marketable quality. The station 
should afford a stimulus to small holders in the district to engage 
in these methods of cultivation. 

* *■ * * * * 

The following letter has been sent to all Local Education 
Authorities :— 

fith October, 1922. 
Sir, 

Clean Milk Production. 

Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922. 

I am directed by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries to ask you to 
he good enough to bring to the* special notice of the Local Education Authority 
for Agricultural Education the question of instruction in clean milk production, 
in view of the passing of the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922. As 
your Authority are aware, the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915, was 
to have come into operation on 1st September, but in view of the heavy annual 
expenditure involved in its administration, and the state of agriculture at the 
present time, this larger measure has been postponed for a further three years. 
In the meantime the Milk and Dairies Amendment) Act reflects in a measure, 
the growing public demand for cleanei milk. 

2. The principal features of this new Act relating to the subject of clean 
milk are as follows:—(1) Local Authorities are empowered—subject to 
appeal—to refuse to register, or to remove from the register, any milk retailer 
if they are satisfied that such action is necessary in the interests of public 
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health. (2) As from 1st January, 102.3, milk may not he sold as •‘Certified/* 
“ Grade A ” or “ Pasteurised ” except in accordance with a licence granted by 
the Minister of Health or witli his authority. The conditions under which 
licences will be issued will be laid down in an Order of the Minister of Health, 
which will provide for certain modifications of the system at present in 
operation for the issue of licences under the Milk Orders. (3) A heavy penalty 
is imposed upon any person who sells the milk of a cow suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder where it is proved that he knew, or could have 
ascertained by ordinary care, that the cow was suffering from that disease. 

3. Coupled with the public demand for cleaner milk, there is the economic 
fact that cleaner milk leads to greater consumption. Jn other words, it is in 
the best interests of dairy farmers to send out milk in a clean condition. In 
very many cases, however, the methods by which clean milk can be secured 
are too little realised by farmers, and can only he inculcated by systematic 
instruction and demonstration, which falls within the province of Local 
Education Authorities. 

4. The Ministry realises that many Local Authorities are unwilling to incur 
substantial additional expenditure at the present time. Although, therefore, 
the provision of instinct ion designed to ensure clean milk is of such direct 
interest to ratepayers that expenditure thereon could he justified even at a time 
of financial stringency, the Ministry does not wish to press for new appoint¬ 
ments of staff or for courses of lectures involving considerable expense. On 
the othci hand, a good deal of valuable work can be done at very little cost, 
and it is from this point of view' that the Ministry trusts that the subject will 
receive your Authority's earnest consideration. As examples, inference may 
he made to clean milk competitions and demonstrations. 

5. The initiation of clean milk competitions amongst farmers a move¬ 
ment of some promise. The awards arc based on a bacteriological and chemical 
examination of the milk and an inspection of the equipment and methods in 
use at tlie farm. Diplomas are granted to compelitorn attaining a sufficiently 
high standard, and monn pii/esma^ he awarded to the milkeis. Successful 
competitors have every right to expect, and in some instances have already 
obtained, a higher price for tlie.ii milk, and the result of the efforts made by 
the others cannot hut he beneficial, particularly as a concise report on his own 
conditions of production is sent to each competitor. Competitions of this sort 
have already been hold with success in one or two counties, and are contem¬ 
plated in others. A leaflet issued hv the Bucks County Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee on the subject of the competition held by that Authority is enclosed 
for your information. It w T ill he seen that, apart from the cost of advertising 
and printing, the competition involved the Authority in veiy little expense, as 
the prizes were offered by manufacturers. 

6. Demonstrations in clean milk production can he undertaken without 
considerable outlay, and afford a productive field for effort. The Ministry’s 
technical advisers have recently given much thought to this question, and 
have prepared a memorandum for the guidance of Local Authorities thereon. 
A copy of this memorandum is enclosed, and if, after consideration, your 
Authority wish to proceed with demonstrations of this nature, copies of tho 
plans referred to in the memorandum will be supplied by this Department at 
a small charge. 
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7. Several County Education Authorities have already caused their dairy 
instructresses to attend one of the special courses of instruction in clean milk 
production for teachers which have been conducted by the University College, 
Reading. The Ministry is arranging that the College shall repeat, these courses, 
so that those teachers who have not at present had an opportunity to attend 
may do so. 

8. I am also to enclose (1) a copy of a Memorandum on “ How to Produce 
Clean Milk,’’ which embodies the main points of an article on this subject 
which appeared in the Ministry’s Journal in April last, (2) a copy of Leaflet 
No. 151, on “ Cleanliness in the Dairy/’ which the Ministry would like to see 
distributed widely amongst dairy farmers. Further copies of this leaflet can 
he obtained from this Office at the rate of 4/- per hundred. 

1 am, &c.« 

A. D. Ham.. 

****** 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease- There has been no development arising 
from the outbreak which occurred at Manchester on 24th August last, and the 
restrictions in that district have now been withdrawn. 

On 20th October the existence of disease was confirmed among pigs on 
premises at Ihirmondsworth, near Yiewsley. Middlesex. The usual restrictions 
were imposed in respect or an area within a radius of approximately 15 miles 
of the infected premises. Owing to the nearness of this outbreak to the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, where the Dairy Show was in progress, and to the 
fact that some of the animals in the show had been brought from places within 
the prohibited area, the Ministry's veterinary inspectors made an examination 
of all animals at the show, and were satisfied that none of them showed signs 
of being affected with foot-and-mouth disease. As a precautionary measure, 
however, the Ministry prohibited the movement of any animal from the show 
except by licence of the Ministry. Licences weic gianted subject to the 
condition that the animals were detained and isolated for 10 days at the place 
of destination. 

Licensing of Stallions under the Horse Breeding Act, 1918.- 

Stallion owners in England and Wales who intend to travel their horses next 
service season are reminded that applications for the necessary licences under 
the above-mentioned Act may be made as from 1st November. Forms of 
application can be obtained from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10. Whitehall Place, London. S.W.l. 

It should he noted also that licences for the past travelling season only 
remain in force until 31st October, and in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act, should be returned forth wit li to the Ministry. Failure to comply 
witli this rcquiiement rendei* an owner liable, on summary conviction, to a 
fine not exceeding £5. 


Printed under the authority of His MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 
By Metchim & Hon, Princes Street. Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


(’onsko* isvr on the appointment of Sir Arthur Boscawen as 
Minister ot Health, Lt.-Col. Sir Hubert A Sanders, M.P., 
formerly Under Secretary of State for 
War, has been appointed Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Uight lion, the Earl of Aucaster has been re-appointed 
PiUiianmntarv Secretary to the Ministry. 


Appointment of 
New Minister. 


Tin it 
National 


ai mers 


Prime Minister's 
Letter to the 
National 
Farmers' Union. 


owing letter addressed by the Prime Minister to the 
Union, m reply to an inquiry asking for a 
definition of his attitude to agricultural 
questions, was published in the Press on 
14th November:— 

“ With further reference to your 
letter of the 24th ult., I am desired by 
the Prime Minister to say that he regrets that it has not 
been possible in the short time available for the Government 
to come to a. final decision as to what measures can he taken 
to assist the agricultural industry. 

“ The Government fully realizes the grave difficulties with 
which agriculture is faced, but it must be recognized that 
such remedies as subsidies or protective duties on foodstuffs 
are out of the question under present circumstances. 

“At the same time, there are certain directions along 
which, in the opinion of the Prime Minister, the Government 
might usefully explore the possibility of helping this great 
industry. These are :— 

P.l./n.S. 10,500. 12/22. M k S. 


A 
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“ An inquiry with all reasonable dispatch into the subject 
of agricultural rating and the removal of any unfairness which 
might be found to exist. 

“ The promotion of co-operation in the transport and sale 
of agricultural produce. 

“ The encouragement of improved credit facilities to agri¬ 
culturists and the promotion of education and research. 

“ Useful results might also be obtained from an inquiry 
into the causes of the great disparity between the price re¬ 
ceived by the farmer for his produce arid that paid by the 
consumer of food. All these questions are being carefully 
examined, and there will be no avoidable delay in coming 
to a decision as to the form in which assistance on such lines 
can best be given. 

“ On these lines the Prime Minister believes that it should 
be possible to build the foundations of a permanent and 
stable agricultural policy, which will enable the enterprise 
and industry of the agricultural community to work out its 
own salvation under fair and reasonable conditions ” 


Importation of 
Canadian Cattle. 


It lias already been announced K tb*»t the British and Canadian 
representatives at the Cattle Conference agreed as to the condi¬ 
tions that should apply to the importation 
of cattle from Canada. 

The agreement has now been ratified In 
tho new Cabinet and by the Prime Minister ol Canada, arid the 
following summary of the agreement has, with the assent of the 
Canadian authorities, berni authorised for publication 

Canadinn store cattle (i e , animals born and reared in 
Canada and rendered incapable of breeding) are to be admitted 
under the following restrictions :— 

(l) The shipment must be from a Canadian port and direct 
to a port in Great Britain. 

f’2'i For three days immediately before shipment and during 
the voyage the animals are to be kept separate from other 
animals and periodically examined by a veterinary officer of 
the Dominion. A thorough examination immediately before 
shipment is to be made by the Dominion veterinary officer, 
who will certify that the animals are not affected with cattle 
plague, pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, or mange. 
During the voyage the examination is to be made daily. 

* Thib Journal , November, 1922, p. 670. 
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(3) The animals are io be landed at specified landing places 
and there thoroughly examined by the Ministry’s veterinary 
officers. Movement from the landing place is to be controlled 
by licence in the same manner as the movement of imported 
Irish cattle is at present controlled. This secures detention of 
the animals on some farm or other premises for six days, 
though they may pass to such premises through one market. 
The agreement makes provision to secure that the vessels used 
shall not be capable of infecting the cargo and also provides for 
effective action if disease should be found in a cargo. 

The landing of Canadian cattle capable of hreoding will require 
the authority of a General Order which will be made by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and laid in draft before 
both Houses of Parliament for thirty days, and if either House 
before (he expiration of that period presents an address to His 
Majesty against the draft or any part thereof, no further proceed¬ 
ings shall be taken thereon. It is an essential part of any such 
order that the animals must be accompanied by a certificate by 
tho authorised officer of the Dominion stating that the animals 
have within one month before shipment been tested effectively 
for tuberculosis and found free from that disease, and the 
Minister is given the fullest discretion as to the precautions to 
be enforced against the introduction of other diseases by these 
animals. 

The Minister is to retain the power to suspend importation of 
store and breeding animals if cattle plague, pleuro-pnoumonia, or 
foot-and-mouth disease should appear in Canada. 

A fee not exceeding sixpence per animal is to be imposed on 
all imported animals, and compensation is not payable in case 
of slaughter at the place of landing in consequence of disease 
being discovered. For administrative purposes imported animals 
are to be tagged or otherwise marked. 

The Canadian Ministers at the Conference undertook that as 
soon as the necessary Order authorising importation of Canadian 
breeding stock is in force, the Canadian Government will modify 
their conditions of importation of British animals so as to make 
the Canadian and British conditions reciprocal. 

The Conference assented to the view that legislation on this 
subject cannot be limited to Canada but must be capable of adap¬ 
tation to the requirements of other parts of the British Empire. 
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Agricultural 
Wages, Prices 
and the 

Cost of Living. 


In view of the present interest in agricultural wages, the 
following article is reprinted from the Agricultural Market 
Report :— 

In recent discussions as to agricultural wages, reference is 
usually made on the one hand to the fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce and on the other to 
the cost of living. The farmers point out 
that they are recehing lower prices and 
cannot consequently continue to pay the 
same rate of wages as before, while the 
worker replies that the cost of living has not fallen materially 
and that he cannot live in comfort on a reduced wage. Whilst 
conditions vary in different localities and general figures are by 
no means applicable to individual cases, the Ministry thinks it 
will be of interest to make such broad comparisons ns are 
possible between the average rates of agricultural wages, the 
average prices of farm produce, and the cost of living. 

For this purpose the agricultural index number which is 
published monthly b\ the Ministry is taken as the besi indica¬ 
tion of the changes in the prices of agricultural produce, and 
for the cost of living the index number issued by the Ministry 
of Labour is used. The former shows the average increase in 
the wholesale prices of British produce sold off the farm in 
England and Wales, while the latter represents the average 
increase in the cost of maintaining the pre-war standard of 
living of working-class families. 


In ordei to make a comparison with these figures the aierage 
earnings of ordinary farm workeis in England and Wales in 
1914 have been taken at 18s. per week. This figure is based 
on the assumption that the average weekly cash wages of 
ordinary agricultural labourers in 1914 were about 16s. 9d., 
and that, in addition, the labourer received certain allowances 
which i werc worth on the average about Is. 8d. per week. 
Precise accuracy in this matter cannot be attained, but a con¬ 
sideration of the statements made by various authorities sug¬ 
gests that 18s. may be taken as a fairly approximate figure. 
Comparative figures for 1921-1922 can be based on the rates of 
wages fixed by Conciliation Committees in areas where agree¬ 
ments have been reached, and on estimates of prevailing wages 
in the other areas, weighted by the number of workers in the 
different districts, while for some intervening years the rates 
fixed by the Agricultural Wages Board can be used. Taking 
in the first place the seven years from 1914 to 1921 the move- 
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menl of wages, ptices and cost of living was approximately as 
follows: — 


PKHl’KN I'AUK i:.VJii;ASK As OoMmRl'U) wriu PllK-W V.It It \ I ES. 


Month. 


Agricultural 

I VftfffH. 

Prices of Agri¬ 
cultural Pro* lure. 

Cost of 
Living. 

August 

mi 7 

39 

97 

80 

J III v . 

mis 

09 

123 

105 

M«y. 

mm 

110 

132 

1U5 

April. 

19*20 

12*9 

199 

132 

August 

1920 

mo 

177 

155 

Sptoinl^i 

1921 

135 

110 

120 

Octobei 

1921 

122 

HO 

no 

NovcmImm 

1921 

no 

79 

103 

December 

1921 

105 

70 

99 


It will l»e seen that agricultural wages rose but slowly and 
failed to keep pace with the increase in the cost of living up 
to Ma.}, 1919, when an adjustment was made which brought 
them somewhat above that figure. The further increases in 
wages granted m 1920 appear to have maintained them above 
the cost of living figmes, and notwithstanding the subsequent 
decline the rates were on the whole favourable to the workers 
up to the end of 1921. 

If a comparison is made between wages and the prices of 
farm produce, it will be seen that while the latter rose much 
mote rapidly than wages, they also fell more rapidly, so that 
by the end of 1921 they had reached a lower level than either 
wages or the cost of living. At the beginning of 1922 a re¬ 
adjustment took place which brought wages more closely into 
relation with farm prices, but loft them rather below the 
ineiease m the cost of living. 


Pku< kn 1 A< 

ns Increase vs 0*mi 

VUKI* \M‘!ll 

PllK-W \!t 

Kates. 

Month. 

Agricultural 

Price* of 

Agri- 

Cost of 

1922. 

Wages. 

cultural Pt 

'od uce. 

Li ring. 

January ... 

80 

75 


92 

February 

83 

79 


88 

March "... 

80 

77 


80 

April 

79 

70 


82 

May 

78 

71 


81 

June 

78 

08 


80 

July 

78 

72 


84 

August ... 

70 

07 


81 

September 

... 75 

57 


79 . 

October ... 

00 

59 

•.. 

78 


The movement in the spring and summer of 1922 was slowly 
downward, but during October wages have been appreciably 
reduced in almost all districts with the result that, on the 
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average, they are now not more than 60 per cent, above the 
pre-war level, an increase which is almost exactly comparable 
with the position as regards farm produce, but appreciably 
below the increase in the cost of living. 

The figures for wages given above are averages for the coun¬ 
try as a whole, but as is well known the pre-war rates of wages 
varied considerably in different districts and this variation still 
continues (though to a somewhat less extent than was 
formerly the case) the areas where exceptionally low rates were 
formerly paid having benefited by a rise proportionately greater 
than that obtained in the better paid areas. 

****** 

In January, 1919, the Ministry, on the recommendation of the 
Development Commissioners, obtained Treasury authority to 
establish and conduct an experimental 
Lactose Factory, grants for the purpose 
being provided from the Development Fund. 
A site for the factory was thereupon ob¬ 
tained at Haslington. near Crewe, adjoining the premises of a 
co-operative cheese factory, but owing to unavoidable delay in 
carrying out the necessary building work and in obtaining suit¬ 
able plant, etc., the Lactose Factory did not commence work 
until February, 1921. 

The object of the Factory is to experiment in the extraction 
of lactose and other products from whey, and to ascertain the 
economic possibilities of the processes adopted. 

The circumstances which caused the Ministry to think that 
it was both necessary and desirable to establish a factory of this 
kind are as follows:— 

(1) One of the phases in the development of the dairying 
industry which has taken place during recent years is the 
establishment throughout the country of dairy depots. Some 
of these depots are owned co-operatively by farmers, and others 
belong to private individuals or companies. Some depots have 
been expressly established for the manufacture of cheese; 
others are for the purpose of dealing with “ surplus ” milk, 
often by converting it into cheese, and the result has been the 
concentration of cheese-making at depots instead of at farm 
dairies as heretofore. 

Cheese-making gives rise to a by-product—whey—which 
in bulk amounts to about 85 per cent, of the milk used. It 
therefore follows that the concentration of cheese-making 
results in a large bulk of whey being produced at the depots. 


Production of 
Lactose from 
Whey. 
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When cheese-making takes place on farms, the whey, which 
has a considerable food value, is largely used for pig-feeding, 
but in the case of depots the amount is too great for it to be used 
in this manner; also, owing to its bulk and the cost of transit, 
it is impracticable to convey it from the depots to the farms 
for use thereon. Whey is consequently largely wasted all over 
the country to the extent of millions of gallons annually, and 
its disposal is, moreover, a source of considerable embarrass¬ 
ment to many cheese-making depots at the present time. If 
turned into sewers it destroys the efficiency of filter-beds; if 
allowed to pass into streams it causes a state of pollution 
which gives rise to a nuisance; and if irrigated on land it is 
liable to pollute the neighbouring wells and to kill vegetation. 

(2) Whey contains valuable food materials suitable for 
human consumption, particularly milk sugar (lactose) lactal- 
bumen, butter fat and mineral salts. Collectively they 
amount to about 6£ lb. in every 100 lb. of whey. 

(8) In this country, while great quantities of lactose are 
being thrown away in whey, lactose is actually being 
imported from abroad. 

During the year ended 81st March, 1922, satisfactory pro¬ 
gress was made with the extraction of crude lactose from the 
whey received at the factory, and some 15 tons of this crude 
material were produced. 

****** 


The investigations which have been in progress for some 
years into the methods and costs of field drainage have now 


Field Drainage 
Investigations. 


reached an advanced stage, and it should 
shortly be possible to compile a preliminary 
report upon the results obtained. In the 
course of the investigations, two public demonstrations have 
been given, one at Aubourn Fen, near Lincoln, in November 
last year, and one at High Hilden, Tonbridge, in October last. 
By means of these demonstrations the agricultural public have 
been made acquainted with the wide range of devices which 
are available for mole and tile drains, for ditch making and 
cleaning, and for clearing water-ways. The preliminary report 
will deal with the mechanical and economic questions involved 
and will afford guidance as to the best and cheapest methods 
of performing the various operations. The economic aspect 
of the question is, however, one that cannot be speedily ex¬ 
plored, since the efficiency of a drainage system over a series 
of years is the final test. An outstanding illustration is fur- 
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nished by the problem whether mole drains of 2J-in. bore at 
a depth of 18 in. are as efficacious as mole drains of 8J-in. bore 
at a depth of 2 ft. or more: not only are the rate of flow and 
the height of the water table in question, but the duration of 
the smaller, shallower drains as compared with deeper drains 
of approximately twice the cross section. Successful work has 
undoubtedly been accomplished with both systems, but no data 
as to the size of drains, their frequency and depth in given 
types of soil are available. Such data will need to be collected 
before a final report can be made, and the collection of informa¬ 
tion of this character must necessarily take time. 

****** 


At the present time many claims are made on behalf of suit- 

soiling and special virtues are claimed for special systems. As 

Sub Soilin l eaders of old agricultural periodicals well 

_ .. .. ® know similar claims have been made be- 

Investigations. fore . an impetug hag been given to gub _ 

soiling, mistakes have been made, and the movement has died 
down. What is remarkable is that no one has hitherto set 
himself to discover exactly what mechanical results were 
achieved in the soil and what the effect was on the chemistry 
of the soil and plant life. The first step clearly is to investigate 
various types of sub-soiling appliances and to observe the re¬ 
sulting crop. The Ministry has made a commencement with 
this investigation and a report upon some mechanical results, 
illustrated by photographs of very considerable interest, will 
appear in an early issue of the Journal. 


The index numbers of prices of agricultural produce in England 
and Wales show that, on the whole, average prices during October 

The Agricultural were rat ^ er higher than in September, the 
Index Number i ncrease compared with the corresponding 
month in the years 1911-18 being 57 per 
cent, in September and 59 per cent, in October. The following 
table shows the increase in agricultural prices generally in each 
month since January, 1921, the corresponding month in 1911-18 
being taken as the basis of comparison in each case:— 


Month. 

Percentage Increase. 

Month. 

Percentage Increase , 


1921 

1922 


1921 

1922 

January ... 

... IBB 

... 75 

July 

... 112 

*•• 72 

February 

... 167 

... 79 

August ... 

... 131 

... 67 

March 

... 150 

... 77 

September 

... 136 

... 57 

April 

... 149 

**• 70 

October .., 

... 86 

... 59 

May 

... 119 

... 71 

November 

... 79 

June 

... 112 

... 68 

1 December 

... 76 
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The index numbers relating to cereals all show slight increases, 
but prices during October were still only 24 to 88 per cent, 
higher than in October, 1911-18. 

Prices of fat .cattle, although showing a slightly hardening 
tendency throughout October, were less than 50 per cent, above 
pre-war figures Sheep and pigs also advanced slightly in value 
during the month, but the average prices over the whole month 
show very little difference from those of the previous month. 

Eggs rose sharply, and as the rise was greater than normally 
occurs between September and October, the index number also 
shows a rise, being now more than 100 per cent, above the pre¬ 
war figure. It seems fairly certain that egg production is at 
present one of the most remunerative forms of farming, although 
it does not bulk largely in the farmers’ total receipts. With the 
exception of geese, which showed a slight advance, poultry was 
cheaper in October than in September. Both butter and cheese 
maintained their value, but with the average price in October, 
1911-13, showing a substantial advance, the index number for 
last month shows a decline in each case. 

The following table shows the average increase during recent 
months in the value of the principal commodities sold by the 
farmer:— 

PhK'KNTAUK IV It F. ASF, AS roMl'AREl) WITH THE AVEKAOE PRICKS RCI1XO IN 
THE CtiURKSl’iiNDlXG MoXTlIR OK 1911-13. 




May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Wheat 


02 

00 

53 

53 

23 

24 

Barley 


49 

58 

49 

48 

26 

29 

Oats ... 


53 

57 

55 

59 

31 

33 

Fat cattle 


70 

71 

70 

70 

58 

49 

Fat sheep 


140 

121 

107 

103 

90 

90 

Fat. pigs 


91 

82 

91 

92 

84 

85 

Dairy cows 


<5(5 

64 

<4 

67 

63 

69 

Store cattle 


38 

40 

39 

42 

33 

30 

Store wJieep 


100 

88 

108 

114 

109 

106 

Stole pig« 


97 

97 

115 

128 

125 

135 



50 

09 

80 

64 

96 

104 

Poultiy 


110 

116 

103 

85 

85 

77 

Milk ... 


27 

28 

53 

70 

70 

90 

Butter 


54 

59 

79 

77 

76, 

71 

Cheese 


48 

55 

50 

51 

41 

36 

Potatoes 


140 

80 

75 

14 

1 

3 

Hay ... 


33 

35 

37 

54 

52 

45 


The principal cause of the rise in the general index number in 
October was the increase in the price of milk, which in September 
was about 70 per cent, above the price in the corresponding 
month before the War, and in October rose to 90 per cent, above. 
As dairy cows are purchasable at about 70 per cent., feeding 
stuffs at less than 50 per cent., and labour at between 80 and 
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90 per cent, above pre-war prices, the dairy farmers’ position 
would appear to be not unsatisfactory. 

The average price of potatoes remained practically unchanged 
in October compared with September, but as the October price 
in 1911-18 was rather lower than that for September, the index 
number shows a slight rise. Hay fell slightly in value, owing 
principally to the marketing of this season’s hay crop; the fall, 
however, is less than would at first sight appear from the index 
numbers, as a seasonal advance in prices is usual at this time 
of the year. 

It is evident that in the present agricultural crisis the arable 
farmer is the greatest sufferer, for combined with his reduced 
prices he has had to contend with an expensive harvest and poor 
yields, except in the case of potatoes. Dairying is much more 
attractive, and the bright outlook for trade in sheep and pigs is 
reflected in the demand for, and high relative prices of store 
sheep and swine. Store cattle have been purchasable since the 
spring of this year at 80 to 40 per cent, above pre-war rates, 
and with feeding stuffs also obtainable at relatively low prices, 
even the fattening of cattle would appear to be not unremu- 
nerative. 


As from 1st January next, when the Corn Sales Act of 1921 
comes into force, there should be an end of the varying weights 
_ going Act an ^ measures by which corn and agricul- 
1921 * tura ^ see( ^ s are bought and sold in this 

country. For many years the different 
weights recognised in different districts as equivalent to a 
quarter or bushel of corn and other agricultural produce have 
been a source of much confusion, and the Act provides for 
greater uniformity in the weights and measures used in deal¬ 
ings in these articles. As will be seen from the definition 
section which is set out below the Act applies not only to corn 
but also to meal, bran, potatoes and agricultural seeds, and after 
the end of the present year any contract, bargain, sale or 
dealing in any of the articles to which the Act applies will be 
null and void unless it is made by weight only and in terms 
of, or by reference to, the hundredweight of 112 lb. This 
means thpt a contract, bargain, sale or dealing which does not 
conform with the provisions of the Act cannot be enforced in 
a court of law. It therefore behoves everyone trading in these 
articles to see that on and from 1st January next, all his 
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transactions in them are based on a price per hundredweight. 
There are some exceptions to the Act which are set out in full 
below, but so far as home-grown crops are concerned, the main 
exceptions, apart from sales for export, are dealings in growing 
and unthreshed crops. As regards articles produced outside the 
United Kingdom, the Act does not apply to dealing in them 
before they have arrived in the United Kingdom, nor does it 
apply to imported articles so long as they remain in the ware¬ 
house, store or shed where they were first stored on importa¬ 
tion. The Act is also not applicable to cases where the con¬ 
tract, sale, etc., provides for delivery in the original bags in 
which the articles were imported (subject only to rebagging 
in replacement of damaged bags). So far as the farmer is 
concerned, therefore, these exceptions as regards imported 
produce would seldom apply. 

The relevant sections of the Act are given below in full:— 

Section 1. From and after the commencement of this Act, every 
contract, bargain, sale or dealing relating to corn shall, unless it is made 
or had by weight only and in terms of and by reference to the hundred¬ 
weight of one hundred and twelve imperial standard pounds, be null and 
void. 

Provided that this Act shall not apply to any contract, bargain, sale or 
dealing— 

(i) for or relating to a less quantity of corn than one hundred and 

twelve imperial standard pounds ; 

(ii) for or relating to corn which at the date of the contract, bargain, 

sale or dealing is not within the United Kingdom, or to corn 
imported into the United Kingdom so long as the same shall 
remain in the warehouse, or store, or shed where the same shall 
have been first stored oil importation ; 

(iii) for or relating to corn imported iuto the United Kingdom in 
cases where such contract, bargain, sale, or dealing provides for 
delivery in the original bags in which the corn was imported 
(subject only to rebagging in replacement of damaged bags) ; 

(iv) for or relating to corn bought or sold for export from the United 
Kingdom ; 

(v) for or relating to coni growing on or in the land or to corn 

u u threshed. 

Section 6. In this Act the expression “ corn ” shall, where the context 
permits, include wheat, barley, oats, rye, maize and the meal and bran 
derived therefrom, and any mixture thereof, and this Act shall apply to 
dried peaB, dried beans, linseed and potatoes, ami to the seed of grass, 
clover, vetches, swedes, field turnips, rape, field cabbages, field kalo, field 
kobl-rabi, mangels, beet and sugar-beet, flax, and sainfoin in like manner 
as it applies to corn. 
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HOME-GROWN CORN AND POTATOES 
FOR LIVE STOCK. 

T. B. Wood, C.B.E , M.A., F.I.C., F.R.S., 

Drape txq Prof eg hot of Agriculture and Fellow of (ronville and 
Cams College, Cambridge. 

Under normal conditions farmers grow their wheat and barley 
for sale to the miller and the maltster, and their potatoes for 
the market. Conditions this year, however, are far from normal, 
and everyone should consider whether it will pay him best to 
sell his corn and potatoes or to use them for feeding live stock. 

This is a point which it is by no means easy to decide, as so 
many things must be taken into consideration. It is necessary 
to know not only the relative food and manorial values and the 
relative prices of similar feeding stuffs, but the price at which 
it is possible to buy suitable animals to be fed. and even perhaps 
in some cases, after two disastrous years, whether it might not 
ease the situation to sell corn and potatoes for ready cash and 
to buy even dearer feeding stuffs on credit. 

It is impossible to deal here with such economic consideration*-. 
which must be decided by each farmer for himself. It is pos¬ 
sible, however, to consider the relative feeding value of home¬ 
grown and purchased feeding stuffs, and to woik out prices at 
which, other things being equal, it is cheaper to consume corn 
and potatoes at home than to sell them and to buy other feeding 
stuffs. 

Even this is not quite straightforward, for the compaiison 
should be made, not on price per ton, but on price per unit of 
nutritive value aftor making due allowance for mammal value. 
The best unit of nutritive value to select for this purpose is 
one hundredth of a ton of what is known as starch equivalent 
or net digestible energy. 

Wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes are all somewhat similar in 
composition. All of them are characterised by the high propor¬ 
tion of starch which they contain. On the farm they could, 
therefore, be used to take the place of other feeding stuffs rich 
in starch, as, for example, middlings and maize. It is with 
these feeding stuffs that they should be compared. 

Feeding Value of Middlings and Maize. —A ton of middlings 
contains 68 units of starch equivalent. The present price per 
ton is round about £8 and the manurial value is £1 7s. Deduct¬ 
ing the manurial value, the net cost of the 68 units of starch 
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equivalent is £6 18s. The cost per unit of starch equivalent is 
therefore £6 18s. divided by 68, or almost exactly 2s. per unit. 

The average price of maize at present is round about £2 per 
quarter, which is equivalent to £9 6s. 8d. per ton. Maize con¬ 
tains 81 units of starch equivalent per ton and its manurial 
value is 17s. per ton. The net cost of the 81 units of starch 
equivalent is therefore £8 9s. 8d. The cost per unit of Btarch 
equivalent is therefore £8 9s. 8d. divided bv 81, or almost 
exactly 2s. 

Starch equivalent costs 2s. per unit in both middlings and 
maize, the two starchy foods most largely used. 

Feeding Value of Home-Grown Corn. —Average samples of 
sound wheat contain 72 units of starch equivalent per ton. At 
the present price of starch equivalent in maize and middlings, 
namely, 2s. per unit, the 72 units in 1 ton of wheat are worth 
£7 4s. Adding the manurial value of £1 per ton, wheat for 
home consumption should be worth £8 4 r. per ton, or 87s. per 
quarter of 604 lb. This means that any farmer who awns suitable 
live stock to consume wheat, and is not in urgent need of ready 
cash, would be well advised to grind or crush his wheat for home 
consumption rather than to buy maize or middlings unless he 
could sell his wheat for considerably more than 87s. per quarter 
so as to pay for the delivery of the wheat and the carriage of 
other feeding stuffs bought in its place. 

The following table gives ihe price below which it is more 
economical to keep com and potatoes for home consumption 
rather than to sell them and buy maize or middlings at curient 


prices:— 

Wheat ... 

87/- per quartet 

of 504 lb. 

\ plus iii each ease an addition sufli- 

live 

87/- ,. .. 

„ 504 lb. 

/ eient to pay for the cost of 

Burley 

32/- ,. .. 

.. 44S lb. 

1 delivering the articles sold and 

Oats 

21/ - •• 

m lb. 

1 fetching home the feeding stuffs 

Potatoes ... 

40/- per ton 


bought in their phn r. 

Having i 

irrived at the 

prices 

which determine the relative 


oconomy of sale or home consumption, the next point is to dis¬ 
cuss the use of the various article 0 in case it. is decided to feed 
them at home. 

Wheat.—It is commonly accepted that wheat is not a safe food 
for horses, and its use is not recommended for sheep. It can, 
however, he used successfully for pigs and for dairy cows. 

For young pigs it may be used up to about one-quarter of their 
total ration, and it may be given either roughlv ground together 
with the rest of the ration in the dry state, or more finely ground 
and made into slop. 
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For fattening hogs wheat may be used up to one-third of their 
total ration, and in this case it should be fairly finely ground 
together with the rest of the ration and made into slop. 

For milch cows, ground wheat may form as much as one 
quarter of their total ration of concentrated food. Thus, sup¬ 
posing the ration consists of roots or silage, hay or straw, and 
8 lb. of concentrated foods, the concentrated foods may consist 
of (> lb. of cake and 2 lb. of ground wheat. In this case 
the ground wheat is usually mixed with the chaff and pulped 
roots and allowed to stand some time before feeding. This 
method of feeding prevents the wheat becoming pasty in the 
mouth. 

Rye on the whole is not of good repute as a feeding stuff in 
this country. Tt can. however, be used successfully for pigs in 
the same way as wheat, provided the ration contains a little fish¬ 
meal or dried blood to supply constituents in which the rye is 
deficient. Skim milk or whey would also provide these absent 
constituents, or they could be supplied in the form of fresh roots 
or green-stuff. 

Barley is much better known as a feeding stuff for live stock 
than either wheat or rye: in fact, f he annual consumption of 
barley by live stock in the United Kingdom is not far short of 
a million tons. It can be used safely and economically for 
almost all kinds of stock except suckling sows and ewes and milch 
cows. The general opinion of practical stock keepers is that the 
use of barley for milking animals of any kind very soon produces 
a fall in the milk flow. 

In the Eastern Counties, where the climate is too hot tor the 
oat crop, barley is the standard horse corn. If used for horses 
it should be remembered that about 6 lb. of barley contain as 
much nutritive value as 7 lb. of oats, and in replacing part of the 
oats in a ration by barley, the replacement should he m these 
proportions, that is to say, 14 oz. of barley for 1 lb. of oats. 

For fattening sheep barley is an excellent food, but when the 
sheep are on roots, which are poor in protein, the barley should 
be mixed with some other concentrated feeding stuff rich in that 
constituent. A series of trials carried out years ago by the Nor¬ 
folk Chamber of Agriculture showed that by far the best addition 
to barley is decorticated cotton cake. For three years in succes¬ 
sion a mixture of equal weights of crushed barley and decorti¬ 
cated cotton cake produced more mutton at less cost than any 
other mixture included in the trial. 
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Barley is also an excellent feeding stuff for pigs, except 
suckling sows. For fattening hogs it is ground with maize and 
fed as slop with the addition of a small proportion of bean meal 
or ground linseed cake or some other feeding stuff rich in 
protein. A suitable mixture would be oqual weights of barley 
and maize witli about one-twentieth to one-tenth of their weight 
of bean meal or linseed cake. 

For younger animals the barley may be crushed and fed dry, 
and may form nearly the whole of the ration provided the 
animals have access to roots or greenstuff. 

Oats are so well known as a feeding stuff as hardly to need 
any description of their uses. It may, however, be worth remark 
that oats are much more valuable for working or milking animals 
or for stores than for fattening. In case it is found desirable 
to use oats for pigs, the following method may be found valu¬ 
able : grind the oats and mix to :a thin slop with water; stir well 
and pour Ihrough a coarse sack The finer, more floury, por¬ 
tions of the grain will run through and the thin slop thus 
obtained, thickened somewhat with maize meal or barley meal 
or middlings, may be fed to young pigs or to fattening hogs. 
The husky portions left in the sack may be used for sows. 

Potatoes are a wholesome food tor any das'- of 1 i\ e stock, 
provided they do not form an excessive proportion of the ration. 
They can he used either raw or cooked, but only small quantities 
should be given in the raw r state. The common method of using 
up potatoes which for any reason it is not possible to sell or to 
use for human consumption, is to cook them for pigs. In this 
form they can bo used to replace part of the meal ration al the 
m f e of 1 ]!>. of potatoes to 1 H>. of meal. 


WHEN SHOULD THE FARMER 
SELL HOME-GROWN FOODS? 

\iuuuu U. Huston, B.A.. B.Se. (Fond.}. D.Sc. (Leeds), 
and J. S. Simpson, B.Se., 

iH'pamncjn of Aynculturc, The University, Leeds. 

In the course of the Farm Costings investigations carried on 
by the University of Leeds it has been observed that there is a 
growing tendency this year for the farmer to feed his grain to 
stock, rather than to sell it and purchase cakes and meals. 
Inquiries ^re also continually being made as to whether at pre- 
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sent prices home-grown grain is a cheaper food than the usual 
purchased concentrates and as to what price those home-pro¬ 
duced foods must roach before it will pay the producer to sell. 
A dofinitc answer covering the whole range of purchased foods 
cannot be given straight away, owing to the large variation in 
their relative prices at any particular time. The possession 
-of alternative markets is one of the economic advantages of the 
farming industry, and a study of the question “ To Feed or 
Sell? " has brought out romo interesting facts, which are here 
presented in the hope that they will prove of use to farmers all 
over the country. 


Classification of Foods. —From the chemical point of view, 
wheal, oats and harb\ are chi bohydralc toods, and can be used 
to substitute similar types of food normally purchased. No 
matter which type ot carbohydrates is fed—--either home-grown or 
purchased—-protein also must bo supplied to ensure the greatest 
possible utilisation of the food. Trio following list, abstracted 
from the feeding records of some 50 farms, includes those carbo¬ 
hydrate* foods normally purchased: Maize germ meal, maize 
hrm), middlings, dried mains, bran. Which, if any, of these 
can be replaced by home-grown grains, so as to reduce the cost 
of a ration? 

Basis of Valuation. - As toods—e\en those in the same class, 
v (f , caibnhytiiate* ■- possess different value 0 to thr animal, and 
as they also possess different mammal values, price per ton 
cannot be taken as a basis of comparison. It is, however, 
perfectly fair to compare foods of the same class on their price 
per unit starch equivalent, to determine which is a simple matter. 

Methods of Calculation. —If from the price pei ton the 
manorial value of the food in question be deducted the result is 
the feeding \alue per ton When this is divided b\ the starch 
equivalent of the food- a figure originally proposed by Kellner 
and now incorporated in most standard tables of the composition 
of foods—the result is the price per unit starch equivalent. This 
shown in tin* following example :— 

(Starch Equivalent 

Sharp*. 03 per 100 lb,) 

Price per ton ... ... ... 1*0 10 0 

Leh* Mammal Valia* . 1 14 0 


Feeding Value 


17 Id 0 


Divide feeding \ alue by St aid) Equivalent (03) 
Price per Unit Starch Equivalent... ?s. (id. 
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Simpl 5 though thi^ calculation be. jt is realised that not all 
fanners possess the necessary tables—or (lit 1 time, to work out 
l,he unit cost lor all the foods they may be offered. To eliminate 
the arithmetic, the accompanying diagrams have been devised. 

To avoid confusion in using the diagrams only five foods are 
shown in Figs. 1 and ff. Similar curves could, of course, be 
constructed for any food in which a fanner is particularly 
interested, the necessary data being obtained from suitable 
tables/ 

Method of Using the Diagrams. —The diagrams show at a 
g!anc<* the pnee per unit «t:irch equivalent corresponding to any 
price pei ton of a foodstuff or per quarter of grain. To take a 
concrete case, a farmer has some barley and considers whether 
to feed it, or to sell it and buy maize meal for his cows, ile is 
offered itos. per quarter for his barley and can buv maize meal 
at i'll per ton. Selling bis barley involves carting to a station 
or mill or elsewhere, so the grain leally stands him at less 
than Jlf>s. on tI k* farm, while against this has to be put the cost 
of ^vindun* Mould he Jets! it On the other hand railway 
(arm;*' and calling would increase the cost of tin* maize meal, 
and VII US could be fairly taken a* it- cost on the farm. 

Talong Fu». 1 ho look** up the vertical line until he sees the 
|“>Ohen coire-pondmg to 1'11 10s. Ho then runs his pencil 
hoM/ontally across to tlu* hue marked “ Maize Meal,” and from 
the {cent of mleiseitinn draws 1 pencil vertically downwards 
I" llm hmizontnl line The point at which fin* horizontal line 
h toudmd repte-ent* file price per unit /arch equivalent of the 
i"a;z< meal. 

!!♦ *»» w turn- to Fi*j 2 and nwerses the pieces*. On the 
horizontal tin, 1 Ji«* finds the ])oint repn renting the same pri( e 
pej unit sfaich eqimalent as the maize meal would cost. 
Ife then ma\cs his pencil veifically until it mocN the line 
Marlnd “ Iko-ley/’ and from there' meve^ horizontally and to 
the left until until his pencil crosso* the vertical line representing 

1 >,, iee p: r Quintet.” It tilt' price offered is le-s than that indi- 
c .tod hv tile diagram, it will pay the farmer to feed hi* barley, 
hu; it on the other hand. 11 it' prmo offered is limber. then he 
should h\ all means s('ll and bijv m*d r /e meal for his rows. 

* (\) Pamphlet No. 7a, published 1>\ the Pnoeisitx of Peed**, w hi. li .‘an 
he obtained on application b* The 1 >epartmont of \giieultme. I’m 

v<T*ilv. Leeds. 

(•>> Miscellaneous Pnhlirjiiion No published h\ tin* Mim/lty, price C.t /. 

i'.%) The Table on p. 841 of this Journal 

(4) The Atfrivnlfm al Market Rvpori. issued weekly by the Ministry, 
prie 4 ' 'U. 

B 2 
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To make this example clearer, the lines which the fanner 
draws, have been dotted in. They show that maize meal at 
£11 10s. per ton is costing 2s. 8d. per unit starch equivalent, and 
that valued on this figure barley is worth as a food £2 2s. per 
quarter. As, then, the farmer is offered only 85s. per quarter 
for his barley, it will pay him to feed it, and to continue feeding 
it until the price offered rises above 42s. per quarter. 

It wall be found that with a little practice the drawing of lines 
can be dispensed with, and the whole process will be quickly 
completed—in much less time than this description takes to read. 
The diagrams, of course, will hold for any year and any number 
of examples can be worked from them. 

Protein Foods.—Not all farmers grow protein-containing foods 
in their usual rotations but those who have either peas or beans 
on hand should consider wild her to feed or to sell and buy such 
protein foods as cotton cake and meal, maize gluten feed, palm 
kernel or soya bean cake. Figs. 8 and 4 can be used to dotermin * 
this point, the same method being employed as when comparing 
the purchased and home-grown foods of a carbohydrate nature 
in Figs, 1 and 2. 

V * * * * * 

THE COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS AT THE 
SECOND IMPERIAL FRUIT SHOW. 

II. V. Tau.or, A.H.O.tte.. ft.Ke.. 

Depul ^Controller of Horticulture , Mnustri/ of A(/ricult u re 
and Fisheries. 

There were many at the dost 1 of the 1921 Fruit Show who, 
whilst recognising the advantage gained to the industry bv the 
show, recommended that a lapse of five years should be given 
before holding a second. Thev admitted the succors of the ven¬ 
ture but thought that many had given support because of the 
novelty of the venture, which support, they feared, would not 
be forthcoming for a second show if held without an interval. 
Certainly the holding of a second show under much the same 
conditions and at the same place (Crystal Palace) wras a bold ven¬ 
ture ; but that it w r as justified is shown by the number of entries 
received for competition at the show, which were as follows 

Apples ... ... ... ... ... 1,081 entries. 

Pears. ... ... 107 ,, 

Oranges ... ... ... ... ... 15 ,, 

Grapes . 15 

Tomatoes ... ... ... ... ... 62 ,, 

Potatoes . 4RG „ 

Total . 1,766 „ 
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r Pho display of such a large mass of fruit and potatoes was 
naturally an attractive sight to the many visitors who came to 
the Palace, and should have some effect in encouraging an 
increased consumption of fruit by townsfolk. The growlers 
iiom all parts of England visited the show for another purpose, 
namely, to see the exhibits in the hope of learning better methods 
of selecting and packing the fruit for the markets. In this 
they weiv not disappointed, for there was much to be learnt by 
a Hose study of the methods adopted in selecting the fruit and 
the methods of packing adopted in the competitive exhibits; 
useful knowledge on market packages and methods of packing 
was provided at mum of the trade exhibitors* stalls, whilst on 
the stands of the Ministry the scientific exhibits staged by the 
Long Ashton. Fast Mailing. Kothamsted. Cambridge and Leeds 
University Research Stations, together with the models of pests 
from the Ministry’s Pathological Laboratory, afforded a unique 
opportunity for all to acquire a knowledge of recent research. 

The names of the apples were* generally attached to each 
exhibit. providing information for the less experienced. The 
Judges’ Score Cards were also placed on view, not only that each 
exhibitor could see the marks awarded to his own exhibit but 
that all who so desired could study the good and weak points of 
men exhibit. The writer does not intend to give a general 
account of the show, for this the technical trade Press has pro- 
ided. 1ml it max sene a useful purpose to give a few notes on 
the winning exhibits m the premier classes, commencing w T ith 
the all-important section where British and Canadian fruits were 
m competition. 

Apples .—Ilntinh Empire Sect ton .—Tile piineipal classes in 
this section were for dessert and culinary apples, and each com¬ 
petitor’s exhibit comprised no fewer than 20 boxes. In years 
favourable 4 to (he production of good samples of fruit the selection 
bv a grow r er of some 4,000 dessert apples or 2,000 cookers, 
uniform in size, colour and shape, sufficient to fill 20 boxes, is 
by no means an easy task. This year when British fruit 
generally w T as small and of poor colour the task was a hard one, 
and it would generally be agreed that the British exhibits in this 
volition fell below' the high standard achieved in the Kent and 
Southern Counties and the West Midland Sections, where an 
exhibit comprised 6 boxes. The Canadian exhibits, though 
perhaps not so well packed as in 1921. contained good condi¬ 
tioned fruit with plonf v of colour and bloom and of uniform size 
and colour. 
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In the dessert class flit 1 Canadian Cox’s Orange Pippin, the 
Macintosh Bed, and Snows competed against the British Cox's 
Orange Pippin, Worcester TVarmain and Allington Pippin. The 
first prize was awarded to a good sample of Cox’s from Nova 
Scotia. These apples, which were of medium size and packed 
8 v 2 on end, bore a light crimson blush with broken streaks on 
a bright orange yellow skin, though showing little russot. The 
flavour, for which it scored full maiks, was one of the best. 
Nova Scotia certainly seems able to produce apples of the best 
colour and with full flavour. 

The second prize went to a fine dessert sample of Snows with 
clear skin lightly coloured red. Two English samples of Cox’s 
Orange Pippin came next : with the exhibit from Malvern 
winning by one mark after appeal to the limpin'. These exhibits 
won* both excellent, but Jacked the colon)- and brightness of the 
Nova Scotia apples. 

Many other exhibits in this section wen* excellent, though 
some were on the small size. Two fine exhibits—Worcesters 
from Beading and Cox’s Orange Pippin from Kent—were dis¬ 
qualified because the exhibitors did nut oomph with the rules. 

For cvlmurji apples the Canadians relied mainly on Kings, 
Greenings and Spy, and the English on Newton Wonders, of 
which many fine apples were shown. Lane's Prince Albert, and 
Bromleys. Exhibits of Bismarck and Gascoygne’s Scarlet were 
included. Some bright red Nova Scotia Kings looked attractive 
and won the first prize. Those were very evenly sized and uni¬ 
formly coloured blit lacked quality. The exhibit of Bismarck 
.from Chelmsford secured the second award, with Newton Wonder 
—rather on the small size- from Canterbury, third. 

There were some very good Bromley’s Seedling apples, hut 
this variety does riot show to advantage in boxes. Newton Won¬ 
der and Lane’s Prince Albert on the other hand, looked well in 
boxes--the bright scarlet flush of the former and the red stripes 
of the latter showing to advantage. There was one specially fine 
exhibit of Lane’s, which was disqualified by the Judges as the 
pack did not conform to the rules, being “ off-set. M 

All the winning apples wore packed 2x2 which may serve as 
an indication as to the size for future selection of cooking apples. 

Pears. —In the Channel Islands and the Great Britain sections 
there were many different varieties of pears, of which 
Doyenne dn Cornice, Conference, Purondeau, Calebash, 
Louise Bonne, Marie Louise, Emile D’Heyst, Pitmaston 
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Duchess arid Catillac were the more prominent. In 
some exhibits the pears were packed either in cotton 
or wood wool; in others they were wrapped in paper and 
packed in boxes in a manner similar to that adopted for apples. 
Where care in packing had been given both methods proved 
satisfactory, though generally the packing of pears was at fault 
and contrasts of the packing provided an excellent object lesson 
to those willing to learn by observation. 

The Conference section was strongly contested, but the stan¬ 
dard was low as would be expected for Conference at. this late 
date. 

In the (Ireat Britain section there was one exhibit from Sussex 
of exceptionally large, fine quality Doyenne du Comice, which 
lost the first prize solely through bad packing. The first prize 
was awarded to an exhibit from Kent of much smaller pears, of 
even size and colour and excellently packed. Generally this class 
was hut slightly contested. The standard of fruit was high, but 
the packing poor. Much of the fruit rapidly deteriorated owing 
to bruising duo to faulty packing, and prices by auction ruled 
low. The Doyenne du Cornice in the Channel Islands section 
were on the whole better than in the Great Britain section. The 
fruits wore larger, in better condition, and the best exhibits were 
candullv packed, the fruit being separated with protective paper, 
fu main ot the exhibits in this section the fruits wore tumbled 
together instead of being nicely separated and kept in position 
by paper partitions. The Channel Islands fruit kept well and 
the well packed fruit realised quite trend prices at the sale. 

Pitmaston Duchess figured largely in the ** any other dessert 
variety ” class in both the Groat Britain ami the Channel Islands 
sections, and some excellent, large bright specimens were shown. 
The exhibits of Calebash and Durondeau were rough, the Louise 
Bonne small, attractive and nicely packed. 

In the class for cooking pears, Catillac was shown in every 
instance except one, and this won the first prize. The second 
prize was awarded to an excellent and nicely coloured sample of 
Catillac from Fuversham. The other samples of Catillac lacked 
uniformity and it was evident quality had been sacrificed to large 
size. 

Grapes* —There were classes for grapes in the British Empire 
section, the Great Britain section and the Channel Islands 
section, but only in the last were there any material entries. 
Generally Muscat of Alexandria was shown in the classes for 
white grapes and Colmar as blacks. All exhibits were good, the 
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bunches were of large size and contained good even sized berries 
in excellent condition and full of bloom. 

The bunches of grapes were tied to shallow baskets which were 
lined with white paper, wood, or cotton wool, depending on the 
method adopted. The grapes in every single instance when 
packed in tliis wa> had travelled well, retaining most of the 
natural bloom and freshness, and were generally admired by 
the public. 

It was difficult to decide as to the best exhibit in the show; 
some of the public preferred the waving exhibit of Colmar 
shown by Mr. Tosievin, Guernsey. in tin* Channel Islands sec¬ 
tion; while others thought the Colin a rs of Messrs. Douglas 
Brothers, of Worthing, which secured the first prize in the 
Great Britain section, superior. Both were good and at the 
auction sale each realised 12s. per basket. 

The Dominion of Canada has cause to be proud of its successes 
attained at the present show, and the State of Nova Scotia by 
securing the two first prizes has abundantly demonstrated the 
capabilities of that State for producing apples of the highest 
class. Tn the Section confined to Overseas eleven of the possible 
fourteen first prizes were secured by Ontario, which must rank 
as a great performance. Channel Island exhibitors were show¬ 
ing for the first time and they have every reason to be satisfied 
with the produce shown and the success achieved. 


ELECTRO-CULTURE. 

Although investigations into the influence 1 of electrical dis¬ 
charge on plant growth are still in the preliminary stages and 
the economic possibilities of “ electro-culture * * are still uncer¬ 
tain, so much interest has been manifested in the subject that 
it is desirable to give a brief account of the work so far accom¬ 
plished under the direction of the Electro-Culture Committee,* 

♦ Tl le Committee was appointed in 1{)1 H, to ‘‘advise tlie Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in regard to all electrical questions in connection 
with the eatrvmg out of experiments in electro-culture, and particulaily 
in regard to the construction of apparatus suitable for use on an economic 
scale, and to the making of surh electrical measurements as may lie necessary 
in connection with the experiments.” The piesent constitution of the Com¬ 
mittee is as follows.—Sir John Snell, M.Inst.C.E. (Chairman) : Mr. A. F. Berry ; 
Professor V. H. Blackman, F.R.S.; Mr. A. B. Bruce, M.A.; Dr. 0. Chree, F.R.S.; 
Mr. W. R. Cooper, M.A., B.Sc., A I.C.; Dr. W. 11. Eecles, F.R.S., M.I.E.E.; 
Mr. P. Hedworth Foulkes, B.Sc.; Mr. J. S. Highfield, M.l.E.K.; Professor 
G. W.O. Howe; ProfessorT. Mather, F.K.8.,M.l.E.K.; Mr. B. J. Owen,M.Sc. T 
M.Eng,; Mr. H. (j. Richardson, M.A., B.Sc.; Sir John Russell, F.R.S.; and 
Mr. C. T. R. Wilson. F.R.S. 
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The scientific aspect of the work will be more fully dealt with 
in two papers which Prof. V. H. Blackman is contributing to* 
the “Journal of Agricultural Science.” The Committee has 
now been at work for five years and has issued four interim 
reports* • the work completed in 1922 which was undertaken 
on lines suggested by the experience of previous years 
promises very striking results, but an account of that work 
must await the fifth interim report of the Committee which 
has not yet been presented. 

In view of the complexity of the subject the Committee have 
confined their experiments to electro-culture by means of over¬ 
head discharge. Field experiments have been carried out for 
the Committee by Professor V. H. Blackman at Rothamsted 
with barley (1918 and 1920), winter sown wheat (1919 and 
1920), winter oats (1921) and clover hay (1919, 1920 and 1921); 
a f TJududen t Dumfries> with oats (1918. 1919 and 1920), and 
potatoes (1921); and at Harper Adams Agricultural College with 
oats (1919, 1920 and 1921), clover hay (1920) and pea and oat 
mixtures (1921). Pot-culture experiments have been carried out 
by Professor Blackman at Rothamsted in 1918. 1919, 1920 and 
1921, with wheat, maize and barley; laboratory experiments to 
determine tin* effect of electric currents on the growth of plant 
organs have also lx am undertaken. 

Field Trials. — Apparatus. —The apparatus at JLancluden con- 
‘J' ? t' l d of a mercury interrupter, supplied with a direct current at 
a voltage of 00, an induction coil and three Hodge valves in 
stales. At Rothamsted it consisted of a petrol-driven “ Pelco ” 
set, with at first a dr) transformer and later an oil-cooled trans¬ 
former, and a Newton .and Wright disc-rectifier. At the 
Harper Adams Agricultural College current (100 volts 1).C.) 
was available from the small electiic lighting installation of 
the College. The apparatus consisted of a 2-b.p. motor coupled 
(o a one K.V.A. A.C. generator volts) which bore on an 
extension of its spindle a Newton and Wright disc-rectifier. 
An oil-cooled transformer (t-K.Y.AA giving a voltage up to 
60,000 was employed for the discharge current. 

Field Installation .—A steel (-able supported on high tension 
insulators was fixed at a height of about 7 ft. at each side of 
the electrified areas and fine galvanised steel wires (gauge 29) 
spanned the distance between the cables. The wires were 
5 or 10 ft. apart. The aerial installation was made positive. 

* To be obtained free on application to the Secretary to the Committee, 
Mr. W. It. Black. B.S<\. Ministry of Agriculture, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. 
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At Harper Adams Agricultural College a screen of wire-net¬ 
ting, 8 ft. high was fixed between the electrified area and the 
control area during one season’s experiments. 

Current —The currents varied at the different stations with 
different crops, and in the different years. Those in 1921 were 
as follows:—At Lincluden, the discharge was given at the 
rate of about 0.5 milliamp. per acre; the voltage (crest value) 
was about 25.000. At Kothamsted two installations were sup¬ 
plied from the same transformer, so that the current could 
be controlled in one only, that over winter oats being selected. 
With this crop the voltage (crest value) varied between 25,000 
and 55,000 and the total discharge current was maintained at 
the rate of 0.5 milliamp. per acre. The discharge given to 
the clover grass varied from 0.2 milliamp. to 0.6 milliamp. 
per acre. At Harper Adams Agricultural College also two 
installations were supplied from the same transformer. With 
oats the voltage (crest value) varied from 25,000 to 56,000, and 
the current was kept at about 1.0 milliamp. With the pea 
and oat mixture the current varied between 0.25 and 1.25 
milliamp. per acre. 

Period of Discharge. —The period* during which crops were 
subjected to the overhead discharge varied from 500 to about 
900 hours. As a rule the period lasted from April to August 
and the discharge was continued for 6 or 8 hours daily. 

Results of Field Experiments. —The results from different 
crops in different years and at different stations are fully dis¬ 
cussed in the four Interim Reports which should be consulted 
for details. The accompanying table, however, gives a general 
summary of results of field experiments from 1915 onwards 
(those from 1918 being under the auspices of the Committee). 
This summary does not include results obtained in 1921, the 
dry weather of that year being unfavourable for field 
experimental work. 

The data taken as a whole show that of the fourteen positive 
results of experiments extending over six years only three are 
Jess than 10 per cent., while of the four negative results none 
reaches 10 per cent. Of the ten positive results with spring- 
sown cereals only two are less than 10 per cent., and six 
show an increase of 30 per cent, or over; while of the two 
negative results both show decreases of less than 10 per cent. 
The results of field experiments with these spring crops show 
an average increase of 22 per cent. The effect of electrification 
in increasing the yield of spring-sown oats and barley has thus 
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been demonstrated. A beneficial effect on clover-hay is prob¬ 
able, while that on winter-sown wheat is still uncertain. 

Spring Sown Cereals. 

DtJJcmtt e m Yield per 
acre of kleetrijied ('tops 
row pored trif/i Control 
Crops. 





Art not 

Ihdaii re. 




Hu-.li. 

per cent. 

Lincluden . 

l!»If> 

... Oats . 

4* 4-8 

1 30 

. 

1916 

... 

4 112 

4 49 

. 

1917 

... ,, ... ... 

1 0 7 

•f 2 

. . 

1918 

... 

! 26*7 

50 

. 

1919 

... 

-1 12 8 

4 35 

r • *• ... 

1920 

... . ... 

2 6 

— 6 

r ••• ... 

1920 

. 

4 18*8 

4 57 

ItothamsU'd 

1917 

Harley 

( i 2*5 )* 

.. 1 i 35) 



(Small plots) 



. 

1918 


4 4-1 

4- 10 

.j 

1920 

„, M #f( 

T o 1 

+ 19 

Harper Adams College... 

1919 

... OuU . 

-r 1 0 

4 2 

. 

1920 


4*3 

— 9 



Mean 

* 7*1 

: 22 


Winter Sown Wheat. 






Hush. 

per cent. 

Rothamsted 

1919 

• • • M , 

f t> 0 

-*-38 

... 

1920 

. 

— 0*7 

— 4 



( 'LOVER-11 AV. 

t'wt. 

pel cent. 

Korhamsied 

1919 

(1st Crop) 

f 11*7 

: 50 

. 

191!) 

(2nd Crop) 

+ 4 3 

f 31 


1920 


i o*r» 

i 2 

Harper Adams Colleen... 

1920 


— 3*0 

6 



Mean . 

t 3*4 

* 20 


Pot Culture Experiments. —The object of these experiments 
carried out at the Rothamsted Experimental Station has been 
to obtain various data as to the current to be used in electro- 
culture work on the early vegetative growth of cereals. The 
subjects investigated have been strength of current, the rela¬ 
tive effects of direct and alternating current, and of upward 
and downward current and the period of the life of the grow- 

* Ono result, that of the Rothamsted experiment, of 0)1!) with wheat, has been 
excluded, for owing to special conditions the crop was a partial failure, yielding 
only 8 bushels to the acre. The decrease m yield of the electrified area as coinpaml 
with the control was 7 per cent. 

Also in calculating the differences in yield between the two areas, that of the 
Rothamsted barley plots of 1917 has not been included in determining the average, 
for the crop was harvested some time before maturity. 
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iug crop when the discharge is most effective. Wire networks 
charged to a high voltage (4,000-16,000 crest value) were sus¬ 
pended at various heights above the plants; the current passing 
through plants was led off from the bottom of the insulated 
pots to a micro-ammeter reading to 0.01 microamp. The networks 
were made positive, except for one set of experiments in 1921. 
The control pots were “ earthed ” in all cases. 

In 1918 and 1919 the high tension discharge was obtained 
by the use of a mercun interrupter and an induction coil, 
Lodge valves being employed for rectification. In the experi¬ 
ments of 1920 and 1921 the installation consisted of a small 
rotary converter giving 70 volts A.0., and a wax-impregnated 
transformer made by Messis. .Newton and Wright. The over¬ 
head networks, when alternating current was used, were con¬ 
nected directly to the transformer: when direct current was 
required rectification was obtained by means of Lodge valves. 
The plants themselves were able to bring about some slight 
rectification. 

The discharge in these pot experiments was usually given 
for about six hours each day. There were two experiment* 
with wheal, nine with maize, and nine with barley. 

In 1918 it was found that (under the conditions of the 
experiments) currents passing through the plants of the order 
10 x 10—9 amp. were injurious in the case of the early 
vegetative stages of maize. Currents as low as 0.8 * 10—9 
amps, appear to have an accelerating action on growth. The 
experiments of 1920 suggested that alternating current is as 
effective as direct current, if not more effective; the results 
obtained that year with direct current wciv, however, less 
satisfactory than in previous years. 

The experiments of 1921 confirmed the results of 1920 that 
alternating current, is usually as effective as, or more effective 
than, direct current. They further suggested that an upward 
current through the plant can increase growth in the same 
way as a downward current: and. lastly, they suggest that 
a discharge applied for the first month only of the growing 
season may be at least as effective as one continued throughout 
the growing season—a result, if confirmed, of great importance 
since it shows that the running costs of crop electrification can 
b* markedly reduced. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF MOORLAND 
GRAZING IN THE NORTH 
OF ENGLAND.* 

D. A. Gilchrist, 

Professor of Agriculture , Armstrong College , 

N e tr ca s fle-u po n-Ty n c. 

The total area oi land in Northumberland is over lj million 
acres. Of this about 700.000 acres are under crops and grass, 
and there are about 500.000 acres of moorland pasture and 
rough mountain land in the county. The object of this article 
is to deal with the portions of the latter that are capable of 
economic improvement. Experiments on the improvement of 
moorland have been conducted for some years on several moor¬ 
land farms, in the upper North Tyne, including Kielder (Mr. 
Thornton*, Newton (Mr. John Hobson), and at other centres. 
The results have been most suggestive, and indicate possible 
lilies of improvement. 

Trials near Bellingham, 1920.— In the autunm of 1919, 
Mr. Arthur H. Ridley, Park Knd. Wark-on-Tyne. offered to 
have an area of about 1*H acres of moorland at Highfield farm, 
about 5 miles north of Tarset Station, fenced off and treated 
with a suitable manure. This area is at about 800 ft. altitude. 
Rart of it was under cultivation many years ago. while the 
remainder is virgin moorland and is typical of very large areas 
of such. It includes some dry moorland with a little heather 
and also land on which are growing rough grass and moorland 
plants. 

Basic slag (88 per cent, phosphates) was applied at tilt' rate of 
10 cwt. per acre on most of this area in the early spring of 1920. 
A portion of the enclosure was left untreated, and to the north 
a portion of the unenclosed moor was treated with basic slag at 
the same rate per acre. Mr. Ridley has met the greater part of 
the cost (over TKXR of this trial. The carting of the material 
and the application of the slag were done by the tenant. 

When inspected in August, 1922, it was found that the part 
to the south-east, which was in cultivation many years ago, is 
not yet responding well to basic slag. The tops of the ridges 
have no clover plants, very wiry grass, and a good deal of dead 
organic matter on the surface, underneath which the soil is very 
dry. In the furrows, where there is more moisture, wild white 
clover is developing well and is slowly extending towards the 

♦ See this Journal, January, 1921, p. 928. 
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crowns of the ridges. It is probable that a good effect would be 
produced by cuts with a disc harrow or by other means, made 
on the crowns and in the direction of the ridges, so as to allow 
rain water to penetrate to the soil. Grazing with cattle is being 
done and will help this tendency. The best clover develop¬ 
ment is on virgin moorland on the northern part of the enclosure, 
where the soil is near the surface and there is not much inn tty 
covering. Between the rushes in these parts clover plants are 
developing well, and this is also taking place immediately to the 
north on the unenclosed moor. Cattle are eating the herbage 
much better in the enclosed area than sheep are doing on the 
moor outside. On the west of the area the moorland is dry and 
harsh and here there is little result. It is evident, therefore, 
that this latter is not the kind of moorland on which improve¬ 
ment should be attempted. 

The important lesson already derived is that there are only 
limited areas of moorland which can be profitably improved by 
basic slag or other phosphatie manures, and that the areas that 
(tan be so improved are those on which small clover plants can 
be found and where the soil is fairlv near the surface. Boil of 
a loamy or heavier character is likely to respond to phosphatie 
manuring, but sandy moorland will probably not do so to any¬ 
thing like the same extent. Evidently a damp condition of the 
moor is a distinct advantage provided I he land is not water¬ 
logged with stagnant 'marshy! wafer. Where then 1 is much 
dead organic matter on the surface the phosphatie manures 
cannot reach the soil underneath for many years, and there is 
little hope of improvement for a long time. Clover plants are 
v«»i*»nv absent ori such -irons. 

Trials near Haltwhistle, 1920. —Alderman Sample has made 
similar trials at Whiteside. 4 miles north of Haltwhistle. at an 
altitude of about 700 ft. High grade basic slag (10 cwt. per acre* 
and mineral phosphates in equivalent quantities, applied in the 
winter of 1920-21, are already showing good results on moorland 
where the conditions are favourable, as at TTighfield, but there 
is practically no response to these manures where the herbage 
is harsh and coarse in character, with no clover plants and a 
thick mat of organic matter. 

The results were of the same character on Tipalt moor, adjoin¬ 
ing Whiteside (Mr. Edward Joieey, Blenkinsop Hall, Halt - 
whistle); on the Paine farm, 4\ miles from Hexham (the late 
Mr. B. 0. Blayney). and at Wostbnrnhopc farm, 9 miles south 
of TTexham (Mr. Edward Bobson). 
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Grazing with Sheep and Cattle. —On moorland farms, graz¬ 
ing with cattle helps greatly in improving the herbage, as cattle 
eat far more of the steinmv herbage than sheep. At Cockle 
Park, where pasture of the poorest character has been effectively 
improved by basic slag, grazing with sheep alone gives gains of 
about 100 lb. live weight per acre during each grazing season, 
whereas when the plots are stocked with cattle and sheep about 
double this live weight increase is obtained. The plots grazed 
with sheep alone develop much stemmy herbage and clover 
development is checked, whereas grazing with cattle and sheep 
gives pasture with little stemmy herbage and a close and firm 
bottom of grass and clover plants. 

Trials in Scotland. —Dr. Shirra Gibb, in 1906, reported on 
trials of basic slag, kainit and lime on hill grazings at twenty 
centres in Scotland.* The dressings per acre were. 5 cwt. slag. 
10 cwt. ground lime, and 2] cwt. kainit. The slag and lime were 
applied on half acre plots and the kainit was applied as a cross 
dressing. 

The conclusions drawn wore that basic slag may be expected 
to do good on clay soils, with clay or tilly subsoils, which have 
small clover plants and poorly eaten grasses, and that in such 
(uses kainit was not required. On moorv, mossy and generally 
black topped land slag was evidently helpful, with probably in 
this ease the addition of kainit. Tf the sod was very dense and 
the mots thick and matted if was doubtful if any manuring 

j) . 

Ploughing out Matty Turf,— Muck of the old grass land 
ploughed out during tlm hist years of the War had a thick matty 
covering on the surface 1 . This covering is a common cause of 
poverty in moorland hay and grazing land and has been oncou- 
i:iged b\ glazing with sheep alone, or by continually mowing for 
buy. usuaih i do in the, autumn. The application of nitrogenous 
manures like sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda has tended 
to develop this matt\ covering, as such manures encourage the 
wirv grasses and check elm or plants. On the Palace Leas 
meadow hay field at Cockle Park, sulphate of ammonia, applied 
continuously for over twenty yeais. lias developed such a mat 
to a depth of over 8 hi. nl the same character as is to be found 
on much of our moorlands, whereas where basic slag alone has 
been regularly applied no such mat has been formed and the soil 
is close to the surface. Tn the former case the aftermath is of 
a harsh and wiry character which tbo grazing stock refuse to 

* Transaction* of the Highland and Ayricultural Society. ]>. 80, 
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eat, thus leaving the wiry herbage to accumulate on the surface 
for years. 

Where old grass land with a mat of this character has been 
ploughed out and, after one or two corn crops, or being put 
through :a rotation, has been judiciously sown down with the 
right seeds mixture containing wild white clover, and treated with 
basic slag or other phosphatie manure, young pastures have 
resulted of a far greater value than the poor benty pasture which 
was ploughed out. 

At three centres at least in Northumberland some moorland 
is now being ploughed out, the object being to bury matted turf 
and to bring soil to the surface. It is recommended that such 
ploughing be done early in the winter, with a disc coulter, to 
bury the turf as effectively as possible. Harrowing should be 
well done in spring with a disc harrow if possible. High grade 
basic slag at the rate of 10 cwt. per acre, or finely ground North 
African phosphates at the rate of fib cwt. per acre 4 should he 
harrowed in. as well as sulphate of ammonia, l ( cwt. per acre, 
to assist the oat crop. Old fashioned tillering oats, as the Sandy 
variety, may be sown at about S bushels an acre. A suitable 
seeds mixture should he sown immediately after For 
this purpose the following seeds mixture per acre is 
suggested :—18 lb. perennial ryegrass, 8 lb. cocksfoot grass, 
8 lb. red clover (preferably late flowering) and 1 lb. wild white 
clover. Care must be taken to get a firm seed bed with a good 
tilth on the surface. The oats should be mown green and made 
into hay. unless they promise to mature in good time. Success 
in this direction would provide on moorland farms ha\ and 
pasture of a most valuable character. 


* For particulars of these manures see this Journal for Sept., 11*22, p. 519 : 
Oct., 1922, p. 600; and Nov., 1922, p. 706. 
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LABOUR ON THE FARM. 

II. 

A. G. Ruston, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Leeds), 
and J. S. Simpson. B.Sc., 

The University , Leeds. 

[The first part of this article in the Xoccnibcr issue of the 
Journal dealt 'with the influence of the War on the labour 
hill ] 

A review of the labour bill per acre on the farms of which the 
accounts were available, showed such large variations that an 
attempt was made to analyse the factors responsible for the 
variations. 

Size of Farm. —The farms were grouped according to size 
and the average labour bill per acre was calculated, in an attempt 
to see if size of farm was a determining factor in the labour bill. 
Table V illustrates the results obtained. 

Table V.— Variation ok Labour Bill with Size of Farm 


She of Farm 

No, of 

A V of Acres 

Labour Bill 

acres 

Farms 

com firmed 

acre, 1021-41 

4* si il 

<Uf,0 

3 

or, 

10 4 10 

50-100 

i 

300 

3 12 n 

100-150 

4 

501 

:* 17 li 

150-200 

5 

K»53 

;j o o 

200-250 

»> 

042 

4 0 2 

250-300 

:\ 

... 784 

1 17 7 

Over BOO 

7 

... 2.520 

3 10 l 


As was expected the labour bill per acre on holdings of less 
Ilian 50 acres was much greater than that on larger farms. On 
the basis of size alone* it is impossible to correlate the remaining 
figures, and consequently the influence of a second factor—the 
proportion of the farm under grass—was investigated. 

Proportion of Grass. -The figures obtained are tabulated in 
Table VI. 

Table VI. —Variation of Labour Bill wito Proportion 


Percentage 
of Farm 
under Grass. 

No. of 
Farms. 

of Grass. 

A cres 
Comprised 

Labour Bilt 
per acre. 

G roup. 

0-20 

2 

330 

£ s, <1 

6 3 5 

1 

21-40 

8 

1,545 

3 0 7 

2 

41-00 

7 

1,754 

4 2 3 

3 

61-80 

5 

1,110 

2 12 4 

4 

81-100 ... 

4 

608 

3 10 0 

5 


o 
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The group of farms with the lowest proportion of graBS land 
has the highest labour bill per acre. This was to be expected, 
but the reduction of 50 per cent, in the labour bill which occurs 
in the next group, was not anticipated. When the figures for 
the other groups, with a still higher proportion of grass land, 
are examined, it will be realised that (lie proportion of grass, 
although influencing the labour bill, is not by any means the 
only factor. The character of the farming undertaken on the 
farms in the last two groups supplied the reason for the labour 
bill figures. The farms in the last group are all grass land dairy 
farms where large milking herds are kept and milk is produced 
on highly intensive lines. Consequently the labour bill on these 
farms is high. The fourth group, on the other hand, is com¬ 
posed almost entirely of farms where either summer grazing of 
bullocks or the breeding of sheep is the main branch followed, 
and as the labour requirements of these classes of stock are 
small, the labour bill per acre is correspondingly low. 

It would appear, therefore, that the amount of the labour bill 
on any particular farm, provided the labour is organised to the 
best advantage, is determined by the interaction of at least three 
factors:— 

1. The size of the farm. 

2. The proportion of the land under grass. 

8. The system of farming adopted. 

Of these, the third is probably the most important. 

System o! Farming Adopted. —On most of the farms which 
have been costed labour and time sheets have been kept from 
which it has been found possible to extract each year the number 
of days of manual, horse or tractor labour employed per acre of 
each individual crop, or field, or per head of each variety of 
stock. In Table VII are given the average results obtained on 
all farms costed from 191R to 1922, while, for the sake of com¬ 
parison the figures quoted by Bridges as obtained from an East 
Midlands farm in 1918 are also given.* 

When it is remembered that the figures quoted by Bridges for 
the grain and pulse crops are exclusive of the necessary work for 
threshing and delivering, that on this East Midland farm of 
965 acres a large amount of steam cultivation, with its accom¬ 
panying comparatively small amount of manual labour, was 
carried out on much of the wheat, oats and barley, and that 
such operations as hedging, fencing, draining, ditching, road 

* Sin* this Journal, July, 1922, Labour Organisation on an East Midlands 
Farm, by Archibald Bridges/' 
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repairs, which we have allocated to the various crops, have in 
the other case been included in the overhead or establishment 
charges, it will be seen that the agreement between figures 
found for one year on one farm and those found on an average 
of approximately 20 farms for 4 years is closer than might have 
been expected. The big outstanding differences appear to be 
those found in the cases of the swedes and pasture. 

Swedes on the East Midlands farm would probably have 
mostly been fed off by sheep, thus eliminating the cost of lifting, 
while in the case of the pasture the labour involved in the 
so-called establishment charges, which we have found to average 
from three-quarters to one day per acre, would readily account 
for the difference. 


Table VII.— Distribution of Manual Labour. 

Xu other of J)ays ptr acre. 


Roots :— 

Average of all 
Farms Costed , 
191#-22. 

Fits! Midland# 
Farm, 1918* 

Carrots 

5(> 0 

01 *4 

Potato^ 

34 1 

2,3-s 

Mangolds 

•23 7 

10*7 

S\wm|(*s 

2:h) 

8*3 

Soft Turnip* ... 

21*2 

— 

Pape ami Kale 

HH> 

... — 

Cabbage 

22 2 

— 

Cereal a :— 



Wheat 

... s 7 

Ki 

Oats ... . . 

so 

1 3 

Parity ... 

7*7 

IT. 

IV,is . 

IOT> 

7*7 

IVans ... 

x*2 

1*0 

Iiins«*(‘tl 

0*4 

... 

Seeds :— 



Mown ... 

:ci 

2*2 

Giazcd... 

1*3 

0*7 

Meadow Hay 

2*f> 

2*1 

Foraye Crop* 

r> i 

0*0 

Pasture ... 

o*<> 

0*1 


Xttoiher *>f Days per head oj Ctorf. 


A rrriu/e of all Farm# 
routed.' 

Cows ... 

... 

24*5 

Other Cattle ... 

... 

C>*7 

Pigs 

... 

2*8 

Sheep ... 

. 

(HI 

* This Journal , Voi, XXIX, 

No. 6,p. 450. 
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While the average figures only, as found by us, have been* 
quoted, yet from farm to farm, and even from year to year, the 
amount of manual labour employed on any particular crop has 
been found to vary considerably with the season, the type of 
soil and the capability of the farmer as a manager. It is, how¬ 
ever, quite evident that on an arable farm the man who concen¬ 
trates on potatoes, carrots and possibly peas, will have a higher 
labour bill than one who concentrates on cereals; and the man 
who attempts to supply succulent food to his stock in the form 
of forage crops should have an advantage as far as labour bills 
are concerned over one who supplies it in the form of roots. 
On farm B.T.T., consisting of 804 acres of light land, 89 per 
cent, of which is arable, and on which 41 acres of potatoes, 
10 acres of carrots and 15 acres of peas were grown last year, 
the labour bill amounted to 1*5 8«. 7d. per acre, as compared 
with ,£2 17s. 7d. on farm A.T.J., a farm with approximately 
the same proportion of arable land the texture of which rendered 
it typically wheat land. 

On farms which may be looked upon as “ grass land farms,” 
the labour bill per acre is bound to vary according to the kind of 
stock that the grass land is carrying. 

Thus on farm P.O.TT. the wages bill amounted last year to 
.£0 18s. per acre. Here 90 per cent, of the land is grass, but 
milk production on the intensive system is carried on. 

On farm E.P.M.. engaged in the breeding, rearing and fatten¬ 
ing of cattle, the labour bill amounted to £2 9s. 9d. per acre, 
and on W.S.S.. a similar farm, to £2 19s. 5d. 

On farm W.J.O.. a Dales farm of 821 acres, 70 per cent, of 
which is grass, though not altogether a sheep farm, yet one on 
which the farmer specialises in sheep, the labour bill amounted 
only to X'l 10s. 9d. per acre. 

Justification of Labour Bill. —If one were asked, “what 
labour bill per acre is a farmer justified in having at the present 
time? ” no definite answer could be given. The labour bill 
on every farm must be justified by results. 

The labour bill during the year 1921-1922 on 20 Yorkshire 
farms of 5,285 acres lias been examined, and was found to vary 
from about £1 8s. to £18, with an average of about ,-£8 12s. 6d. 
per acre. 

If we judge by “ labour bill ” alone, it would appear that* 
certainly the figures regarding the first 7, and probably those of 
the firs! 12 farms were too high, and that the last 5 and possibly* 
the last 11 farms were not paying sufficiently high wages. 
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Farms, however, are not run on philanthropic lines, and the 
final decision as to what each individual farmer is justified in 
paying as wages to his men will be decided by what his men 
are enabled to do for him. 

In other words the wages bill on each farm will finally be 
justified by the “ gross income ” or better still the “ net out¬ 
put ” wliicli the labour employed on the farm obtained. 

When w r e put the actual labour bill per acre against the income 
received for every pound spent in labour, or the net output 
obtained from the farm for every £5 spent in labour, we can 
readily judge whether ihe labour bill on anv particular farm was 
justified or not, and can certainly form an opinion as to the 
efficiency of its labour organisation. On the average last year 
on the whole of the 2f> farms the gross income wais roughly four 
and a half times the labour bill, and for every £5 spent in labour, 
the average net output amounted to £6 5s.; in other words last 
year labour took approximately 80 per cent, of the output. 

Ln the case of farm H.W.C. the labour bill was decidedly high, 
though not so unreasonably high as might at first have been 
imagined. The gross income from this holding amounted to 
£f»8 per acre. Had (he labour bill borne the ratio to flie gross 
income that has been found to obtain on the 2f> farms quoted, 
either the gross income should have amounted to 1*80 per acre 
instead of £T>8, or the income actually obtained would have jus¬ 
tified an expenditure not of £18, but of just under £M per acre. 
The net output from this holding amounted to £21 8s. per 
acre, which should have sufficed to satisfy the reasonable 
demands of fanner, labour and landlord. As the land was 
rented at £8 5s. per acre, and as the labour bill absorbed just 
ever £18. if will be seen that little more than luilf-a-crowTi per 
acre would be loft as profit for the famur. If wo distribute this 
net output. not according to what might be looked upon as a fair 
proportion for each claimant to take, but according to the average 
proportion actually determined last year, it will be found that 
of a nof output of £21 8s. per ueu\ labour might have been 
expected last year to claim £17 5s. instead of over £18 as actually 
received. The labour bill on this farm may therefoie be con¬ 
sidered as approximately £4 5s. per acre too high when judged 
bv the gross income obtained from the farm, and about 15s. per 
acre too high when judged by the net output. 

On farm ILS.F., a small holding of 82 acres where the labour 
bill amounted to £18 8s. 8d. per acre, the gross income to 
£48 12s. 4d. and the not output to £8 18s. lOd. per acre, the 
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labour bill was again too high from whatever standpoint we view 
it. Judged by the wages actually paid on other farms, it was 
approximately £9 10s. per acre too high; taking into account 
the high gross income obtained from the holding it is still more 
than £4 per acre too high; and when, finally, judged by net 
output, it is at least £6 too high. One would certainly be 
standing on safe ground in pointing out to the management 
that the labour bill on that particular farm must be kept within 
the limits of £8 per acre, if it is to be run as a commercial 
success. 

On farm P.O.H., 120 acres, the labour bill amounted last year 
to £6 18s. per acre, the gross income to £57 9s, 10d., and the 
net output to £'22 6s. Id. per acre. The labour bill per acre 
was approximately double what has been found to obtain on all 
the farms costed, yet in this case labour was not taking more 
than its fair share. On the basis of the gross income, the 
farmer was paying £5 per acre, and on the basis of the net 
output nearly £11 per acre less than the average so paid on the 
other farms. The labour bill here was high, but amply justified; 
every penny was well spent, and all the money well earned. 

On farm O.M.F. the labour bill was £6 4s. lOd. per acre, the 
gross income £11 18s., and the net output less than £1 per 
acre. Here the labour bill was undoubtedly high, and there 
was nothing in either the gross or net returns to justify the high 
wages so paid. Whether this was the fault of the labour engaged 
or of the management concerned could easily be shown by 
further investigation of the accounts. On the basis of the gross 
income obtained, there was apparently justification for an expen¬ 
diture only of £3 per acre instead of over £6, while had labour 
been content with 80 per cent, of the net output, the proportion 
in the average figures, it could only have laid claim to approxi¬ 
mately 15s. per acre. 

On farm M A.H., the labour bill amounted only to £2 12s. 
per acre. Even this low figure was too high we were judging 
by results, for the gross income amounted only to £6 6s. 9d. 
and the net output to £0 14s. 9d. per acre. Of the gross income, 
labour took 41 per cent., as compared with an average list year 
of 23 per cent, on the other farms: and an amount equal to 
849 per cent, of the net output as compared with an average of 
80 per cent. 

On the other hand labour bills on farms H.N.O. and W.A.E., 
and possibly on J.H.S., might with advantage have been in¬ 
creased, and it would most probably have paid the farmers in 
these cases to have made such an increase. 
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Labour Bill, 

per acre, Gross Income, Net Output , 

actually paid . per acre. per acre . 

X s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

H. N.O. ... 1 8 G ... 17 19 1 ... 4 2 1 

W.A.B. ... 1 16 3 ... 9 18 9 ... 5 2 1 

J.H.S. 1 19 8 ... 9 12 8 ... 3 18 0 

Had labour on these farms been paid on results at average rates 
comparable to those paid on the whole of the farms, one would 
have felt that on ll.N.O. a labour bill of approximately £8 15s., 
on W.A.B. of approximately £8 7s. 6d., and on J.H.S. of 
approximately i!2 17s. 6d., could not have been considered too 
high. 

Conclusions. —In our opinion the following conclusions may 
be drawn from this examination of farm accounts in Yorkshire :— 
a. From the outbreak of the War up to the year 1918 labour 
was not getting its fair share of the increased prosperity of 
the farms. 

I. It was not until January, 1920, that the increase in 
wages on the farm had actually risen in proportion to the 
increase of the cost of living. 

c. At the time of the abolition of the Agricultural Wages 
Board the percentage increase in farm wages was approxi¬ 
mately 20 points above* the percentage increase in the cost of 
living, and in April, 1922, at least 45 points above. 

d If the claim be admitted that labour is entitled to a wage 
proportionate to the increased cost of living, on present rates 
it would not be until April, 1923, that the surplus it has 
obtained since January, 1920, would counterbalance the deficit 
from the outbreak of the War up to January, 1920. 

c. The maximum percentage increase in farm wages since 
the outbreak of the War has agreed very closely with that 
which has obtained in other industries. 

/. The percentage increase in the farm wages which were 
being paid in April, 1922. was apparently higher than in 
many other industries, 

</. During the year 1919-20 labour took on the average 
49 per cent., during 1920-21 78 per cent., and during 1921-22 
84 per cent, of the net output. 

h. During the last two years it has been getting more than 
the industry could reasonably be expected to grant. 

f. On any well managed farm the labour bill will be deter¬ 
mined by (1) the size of the farm, (2> the proportion of the 
land under grass, and (8) the system of farming adopted. 
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j. The manual labour required for carrots will be approxi¬ 
mately 5J times, for potatoes Bi times, and for roots 2J times 
as great as that required for corn crops; for seeds hay it will 
be approximately J, for meadow hay and for pasture J of 
that required for a com crop. 

A*. The manual labour required in attention to a cow is 4 
times that required in attention to a bullock, 8 times that 
required in attention to a pig, 24 times that required in 
attention to a sheep. 

1. For the year ending Blst March. 1022, the average 
labour bill amounted to approximately L'B 15s. per acre, but 
varied considerably on different farms. Last year it should 
not have been more than a quarter of the gross income, while 
on the best managed farms it rarely exceeded one-fifth of the 
gross income. Even last year, it should not have exceeded 
80 per cent, of the net output, and, if the share which the 
farmer is to receive is again to become a, reasonable one, it 
should not, greatly exceed 40 per cent, of the net output. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
WALES: 

THE A GRICE ETUI i VL POLICY RECOMMENDED 
BY THE COUNCIL. 

A spec UAL meeting of the Council of Agriculture for Wales was 
held at the Raven Hotel. Shrewsbury, on the IBIh October, 
1922, with Mr. W. S. Miller in the chair. The meeting was 
called in accordance with the decision of the Council at its half- 
yearly statutory meeting in Ma\ in order to consider the report 
of the Sub-Committee appointed to draft suggestions for the 
formulation of an agricultural policy for Wales. The report of 
the Committee was considered in detail and adopted in the form 
in which it appears below. 

I. Production from the Land. We art* of opinion that the land in 
Wales, w hich is mainly under grass, is not, from the point of view of the nation, 
producing what it should do in the way of food. We are convinced that, a 
material increase in the production of cereals and forage eiops is possible, and 
that this would result in a like increase in the output of live slock and live 
stock products. With the exception of a temporary change of practice during 
the war, there has been a steady and striking diminution in the area under 
cultivation in Wales during the period since 1871. A very large proportion of 
the land that has gone out of cultivation is now under grass of extremely poor 
quality, and the output from it is surprisingly low. That this land is capable 
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of impiovement is evident from the results of experiments, but the area on 
which any systematic effort at improvement lias been made, is, having regard 
to the total area involved, deplorably small, 

A comparison between the areas under cultivation in 1871 and 1921 is 


shown in the table below : — 

1871. 

1921. 

o/ 0 Decrease . 

Crop. 

Acrcs. 

Acres. 

Wheat. 

120,334 

38,750 

69*3 

Barley ... 

... 109,751 

80,710 

48*9 

Oats 

... 253,072 

229,404 

9*5 

Total Cereals 

... 549,757 

354,930 

35*4 

Potatoes 

51,853 

20,152 

49*0 

Turnips, Swedes and Mangolds 77,21 3 

00,351 

21*8 

A ltd ile Land . 

... 1,110,170 

774,724 

30*2 

We are aware that, while tin* uica undei cultivation has den eased, the live 

stock of the country has ineieased 

duiing that period. We give below a table 

showing the live stock population 

under different 

beads m 

tin' years 1871 

and 1921 * — 



, Increase or 

Class. 

1871 

1921. 

Decrease. 

Cattle . 

... 5! M 5,588 

724,417 

4- 

tv- 

t —*■ 

A 

Sheep 

... 2.700,415 

3,210.877 

^ 18*9 

B«gs . 

225.450 

215,302 

- 4*5 


It is now generally recognised that, as a rule, the production of food on 
•liable land is largely in excess of what it is on grassland. Although there 
has been a large increase in cattle and slice]) in the period under review*, it is, 
in our opinion, doubtful whether the increase that lias taken place under these 
heads is sufficient to compensate foi the reduction in the <nea of land under 
cultivation dining the same period. Having lcgardtoall the circumstances, 
we have serious doubt as to whether the present production of agricultural 
land in Wall's, taken in teiuis of actual food values, is equal to what it was in 
1871. 

We have already drawn attention to the very largo acieage of pasture in 
Wales ibat is of in tenor quality, and this is apparent to even body. It is true 
that much of the land is mutually pool and that glass of superior quality can¬ 
not be c\p< I'tcij in these rncmustanccs. We feel Mire, how ever, that u very 
laige propoirmn of the pastille land in Wales, even though it may be on soil 
that i>-> miturullv poor, can be much improved if propel methods aie adopted to 
that end. The experience of the last twetitv yeais has clcailv demonstrated 
that such maimiCK as basic* slag can be used on pastures to emu molts advantage. 
In view of tin* occilent results obtained in places where tin*- has been trial, it 
is* a mallei for surprise, as well as concern, that the application of such man¬ 
ures to grass land has not become a much more extensive practice. 

II. Reform of the Land Laws. —We urge the necessity for 1 (‘form¬ 
ing the law as it relates to land so as to ensure to the tenant farmer— 

(1) A fair rent, which, in all cases of dispute, should be fixed by ar¬ 
bitration, the right to demand such at bit ration being given to both the 
owner and the tenant, the existing Acts, where necessary, being amended. 

(2) Full compensation for all improvements, the Agricultural Holdings 
Acts, 1908 to 1921, being so amended as to enable a tenant to carry out 
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any improvement suitable for the ordinary working of the farm on notice 
being given to the owner, and to be entitled to compensation under the 
Acts unless the owner proves to the satisfaction of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, as an independent authority, that the proposed improvement 
is unnecessary, Part I of the First Schedule of the Act of 1908 being 
revised accordingly. 

(3) Security of tenure conditional upon (a) the practice of good hus¬ 
bandry by the tenant ( b ) the land not being required in the public interest,, 
or by the owner to farm either 'himself or by a member of his family,, 
in which case he should be required to prove to the satisfaction of an in¬ 
dependent authority that his grounds for requiring possession are reason¬ 
able. 

We fully recognise that the landlord and tenant system which has long 
been a feature of the agricultural economy of this country has great and 
obvious advantages. It is clear, however, that, under the pleasure of circum¬ 
stances, that system is inevitably breaking up, and some other system bus to 
be substituted for it to an increasing degree as the years pass. The demand 
for security of tenure on the part of tenant farmers is mainly due to the fact 
that so many owners choose, or are compelled, to dispose of their estates. The 
only alternative to the landlord and tenant system that could give the 
tenant a fuller measure of security would seem to be either universal State 
ownership of land or a scheme by which occupiers are enabled to become the 
owners of their own holdings. No system yet devised is free from some 
disadvantage. 

We recognise that for the occupier to be the owner of his own farm is not 
wholly an advantage either to the fanner himself or to the State. Financial 
embarrassment in such cases is frequent, and, while there are exceptions, 
experience does not show that those who own their own holdings use the land 
to better purpose than those who are tenants. On the othei hand, it is 
undeniable that a large number of those who have been brought up on the 
land, and of the smaller farmers particularly, have a strong desire to own their 
own holdings, partly because of the sense of security that ownership gives 
them, and partly also on quite other grounds. Xu view of this, we consider 
that the State should offer facilities to enable those who so desire to become 
the owners of their own holdings. On the same ptiuciple we are of opinion 
that, subject to proper conditions, the State should extend facilities to owners 
of estates for the purpose of improving and developing their properties. 

HI. Position of Workers.—We feel that there is need for improving 
the position of the agricultural labourer, both by securing for him an adequate 
wage, with the assistance of local Conciliation Boards, and by providing him 
with better opportunities for cultivating land on his own account. We urge 
upon agriculturists the desirability of providing land voluntarily for agri¬ 
cultural labourers, wherever possible. We also feel strongly that steps should 
be taken to provide, with the assistance of the State, local authorities and 
private owners, adequate and suitable housing accommodation, including 
tenements of the cottage holding type, in rural districts. 

IV. Small Holdings.— We are fully in sympathy with the policy of 
creating Small Holdings with which the State is so definitely and closely 
identified. The mere splitting up of the land into holdings of a small else ia 
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m *r however, necessarily an advantage, We are satisfied that a large number 
of the small farms, so typical of Wales, are entirely uneconomic as they are* 
To be successful they should be either reduced still further in size or made 
larger. The nature of the land in many parts of the country is such that it 
can only be worked economically in large farms. It is also true that there is 
good land in favoured situations which could be put to much more profitable 
use if worked as intensive small holdings than is the case now when it forma 
part of medium sized holdings used for mixed farming or stock-raising. We 
am simply reiterating what every reformer has emphasised, when we say that 
it is essential, in the interests of the nation, to maintain a large and flourishing 
rural population, but we desiie at least to associate ourselves with that view. 

We consider that the creation of small holdings and the improvement of the 
position of the agricultural worker on the line* indicated in the preceding 
paragraph would go a long way towards solviug the problem of maintaining 
a rural population, provided that a definite policy is pursued of selecting suitable 
men for the holdings, and that the holdings themselves arc placed on suitable 
land and in favourable situations. 

V. Agricultural Education.™Agrieultui iHtB ha\e reasons to be 
gratified with the additional provision that has recently been made in 
connection with Agricultural Education and Research, So strongly convinced* 
however, are we that a high standard of Education and technical knowledge 
is to be mote than ever the need of the agricultural community of the future* 
that we can regard the provision now made as adequate only for the time 
being. Although the position of Agricultural Education and Research is 
more satisfactory than it lias ever been, we feel that much remains to be done 
m connection w ith general education m the rural districts of the country. In 
our opinion, the ordinary curriculum of the rural Elementary Schools should 
be adapted to the needs of the district, and in all such schools Elementary 
Science with a rural bias should he taught. We also consider that in any 
Continuation Schools that may be established in rural districts in the future 
the curriculum should be so framed as to arouse the pupils' interest in rural 
life. Amongst other things, we think it is eminently desirable, on educational 
and other grounds, that the attention of the pupils should be drawn to the 
principles of Economics and such subjects as Farm A(counts. Something in 
this direction might be done w ith advantage even in the Elementary Schools. 

VI. Road Transport.™ We strongly urge the necessity for improving 
and widening existing district roads and for the construction of new roads to 
provide routes for road motors to convey traffic between country districts 
and railway centres. 

VJT, Credit.™We consider that a Ciedit Scheme on the lines of the 
scheme in operation during the War should be established and so developed 
as to enable farmers and smallholders to obtain temporary assistance for the 
purpose of carrying on their business. 

VIII. Land Drainage.—For the country as a whole there is hardly 
any improvement that is more needed than land drainage, and we are greatly 
concerned that operations under the Drainage Act of 1918 have had to be 
suspended. We strongly recommend that the provisions of the Act should he 
put fully into operation as soon as possible, as we are convinced that large 
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tracts of land in Wales that are now useless for agricultural purposes, would, 
if properly drained, become highly productive* 

IX. Local Taxation, -“We are of opinion that it is necessary to readjust 
the burden of local taxation so far as it affects agricultural land, inasmuch as 
under the present system the farming industry is over-rated. The faimer’s 
business involves ti»e occupation of a dispropoitionate amount of rateable 
property, as regaids its income earning capacity, as compared with othei 
industries, and certain of the services in respect of which rates are levied arc 
of less benefit to the farmer than to the othei classes of the community. 

We would call attention to the view expressed in the Majority Report ot 
the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 1806, to the effect that, in view of 
the character of agucultuial property and the amount of the pi otitis derivable 
therefrom, and the relative extent to which benefits accrued to the property 
and to itsootupier by leason of the expenditme incuned by local antboiities* 
it would be inequitable were rates to be paid on the basis of its full annual 
value. This was lecognised in the Agricultural Rates Act of 1806, which 
made provision for the assessment of agricultural land at one-half of it* 
rateable value, a fixed contribution cqui\ alent to one-lialf of the rates paid on 
agricultural land in 1895 being made fiom the exchequer. While, howovei, 
the rates have increased enormously since that year, the relief afforded under 
the Act of 1896 has remained the same. It is leadily admitted that the 
incidence of local taxation at the pi ©sent time is unjust, and that the whole 
system of assessment to local rates requires reconsideration. Pending 
opportunity foi such revision, wo consider that the differential rating in 
favour of agiicultural land should bo extended, and that for rating purposes 
the occupier of agricultural land should be called upon to pay lates on one* 
fourth instead of one-half of its rateable value, the deficiency being made 
good by moans of an Exchequei grant to the Rating Authonties. 


THE DUCK AS AN EGG-PRODUCER. 

A. T. Johnson. 

Ditbino the last two or three years the extraordinary prolifi¬ 
cacy of the laying breeds of ducks has been brought prominently 
to public notice by the wonderful results attained at laying tests. 
These events, however, while undoubtedly proving the great 
superiority of certain strains of ducks over pullets of the highest 
fecundity, in so far as number and weight of eggs are concerned, 
do not indicate w'hat is to the farmin'! community no loss impor¬ 
tant. viz., the peculiar position of the laying duck as an asset 
in the economics of agriculture. To know what a flock of Runner 
or Khaki Campbell ducks is capable of producing under certain 
conditions is of undeniable value; but the farmer must also 
know what such a flock is likely to do under free range manage¬ 
ment where there are considerations to be met which do not 
occur within the enclosures of the laying test. 
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It may therefore serve a useful purpose to discuss briefly the 
merits of the laying duck in its relation to the ordinary 
practices of farming. It may be said, in passing, that, pheno¬ 
menal as the fecundity of the ducks competing in the tests has 
been, it is the opinion of practical duck-keeping farmers, that 
if such results can be achieved in the conditions prevailing at 
these tests there is reason to believe that they can be equalled 
on the farm. That, indeed, has been my own experience in 
free-range duck farming for eggs. 

Of not less significance than heavy laying is the question of 
upkeep. Here tho farmer is at a distinct advantage, and it is 
this matter of upkeep, oi cost of production, together with its 
bearing not only upon direct piofits but upon the economics of 
farm practice which must be emphasised here. 

The laying duck is essentially a forager, and that charac¬ 
teristic is so strongly marked that the Indian llunner is to the 
old farm waddler what a light and active, laving-type Leghorn 
is to some lethargic Asiatic table bird. Given a wide range on 
almost any kind of land and the llunner will very nearly feed 
it-ell from spring to autumn, though many duck-keepers con¬ 
sider that it generally pays to give a good feed at night. During 
that period, for example, I have maintained flocks of these ducks 
on a single light feed of oats, or dredge corn, daily, and they 
nave laid abundantly. Not infrequently, indeed, as during 
warm, niiny weather whon the forage was good, or when the 
birds weie on stubblo. hand feeding has been entirely sus¬ 
pended without the egg yield being impaired in tho slightest 
degree. 

Significant as these things are in considering the financial 
aspect of the matter, the farmer will not lose sight of the fact 
that in maintaining itself and providing eggs the laying duck is 
doing great sen ice by destroying insect pests. The 1 income 
derived from hs eggs may bo the only direct and tangible return 
upon which to estimate the bird's actual value to the balance 
sheet, but few of us who have kept such flocks in field colonies 
hut will do the duck due justice by crediting it with taking the 
part of pest destroyer in the general scheme of farm work, and 
this is not to bo considered lightly. 

Omnivorous as the duck is, it is animal food which she seeks 
with tho greatest keenness, and the more she lays the acuter 
becomes her appetite for such a diet. Those who have kept 
laying ducks in confined areas know full well how necessary meat 
in some form is to good laying, how much more necessary it is. 
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than for laying hens. It is the natural craving for proteids in 
the shape of insect life which makes the Runner duck such an 
untiring forager. 

Farm land varies considerably in the quantity of insect life 
and grubs which it carries, but few farms, grass or arable, are 
so fortunate as not to be sufficiently stocked with pests of this 
kind to keep busily employed flocks of ducks disposed at the 
rate of 6 to 10 to the acre. I have, on suitable land, kept fully 
twice as many birds the seasons through for several successive 
years, but the best of feeding ground becomes exhausted, so that 
periodical changes are desirable. The fact that flocks of these 
ducks will considerably reduce the stock of insect life on a given 
area supports the contention made by some people that such 
birds are natural destroyers of many noxious insects. 

Perhaps one of the most noteworthy examples of what such 
ducks are capable of performing on behalf of agriculture is that 
afforded by the fact that to my knowledge they are devourers 
of the fresh water snail which is directly responsible for liver- 
fluke in sheep. 

At certain periods of the year I have known Runner ducks to 
devour enormous numbers of crane flies (the parents of the 
leather-jacket grub) as these emerged from their pupa cases, 
and as the “ rise ” from the pasture of this destructive insect 
often takes place during the dusk of late evening, ducks, which" 
are often most active at such an hour, have an opportunity if 
not shut up too early of securing this prey which other poultry 
cannot enjoy. 

Slugs and snails aie eaten with gieat avidity by ducks, and 
frhere are instances on record which tell us how a flock of these 
birds has completely eradicated the little white slug which is 
often so injurious to clover and o^her pasturage. The click- 
beetle (parent of the wire-worm) is also sought for and devoured, 
as examinations of crop contents have plainly shown, and 
another pest which, like the crane-fly, is often to be secured at 
dusk, is the cockchafer. These fat and luscious morsels, both 
the young adults as they emerge from the ground and the egg- 
depositing females, are greedily swallowed by foraging ducks. 

Though it is doubtful whether ducks are able to have much 
effect in destroying noxious larva 1 in gras§ the same end is even¬ 
tually achieved by the eradication of the parent insects. On 
arable land, however, especially when ploughing or other work 
is in progress, the quantity of wire-worm, leather-jackets, chafer 
grubs and other larvae eaten by ducks is enormous. Their appe- 
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tites never flag when such fare is being turned up, and so long 
as the ploughman is at work so long will they follow at his heels, 
and examine every particle of the soil much more thoroughly 
and exhaustively than will the attendant gulls and rooks. 

One need not dwell further upon the stimulating effect which 
this insect fare has upon the prolificacy of laying ducks, nor is 
it necessary to point out the convincing lesson in agricultural 
economics which is conveyed by the above statements. Prac¬ 
tical, wide-awake farmers can draw their own conclusions. 

There are one or two other matters, however, which may be 
mentioned, and one of these is the question of injury to growing 
crops which may be done by flocks of ducks. In regard to this 
one can confidently say that no class of poultry is more easily 
kept within bounds than ducks, and it is the common experience 
of all who have kept them that they prefer pasture or waste land 
to arable. Since they do not scratch, ducks can range fields 
of young roots, potatoes and other crops without doing other 
than good, and the flocks can be run on seed grass and clover 
without any fear of the young plants being injured as may 
sometimes happen with other poultry. 

They will, however, eat and damage any young plants of the 
cabbage tribe, and will burrow for newly-sown corn, and may 
consequently be poisoned by copper Bulphate used as a seed 
dressing. 

Finally, the Indian Runner, and indeed most of the laying 
breeds, keep perfectly healthy and produce fertile eggs without 
swimming water. All they need is water to drink, morning and 
evening, and flu* realisation of this characteristic should remove 
what has for generations bred an antipathy towards ducks on 
the farm. viz., the complaint that they foul the drinking water 
of other live-stock. 
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DRY-MEAL HOPPERS FOR PIGS. 

Captain Callcott Reilly, M.B.E., B.Sc. 

What may be termed the self-feeding of dry meal to pigs is .a 
question that is receiving considerable attention at present, and 
hence certain results obtained, and reasons for adopting this 
method on a commercial scale, may be of some interest. This 
article has reference to a commercial herd of some sixty sows, 
all the progeny of which ure kept on the farm, and fattened for 
a co-operative bacon factory. 

The herd was started in 1920 by a Banish bailiff, to be run on 
Danish lines. Good fallowing and fattening sties were built, 
but the pigs did not do ns well as might have been expected. 
The experiment w<as tried of running pigs in the store stage out 
m orchards, which was an improvement. Then the sows with 
their litters were run in orchards, which was another improve¬ 
ment—scour in the piglings, which had been a source of trouble, 
becoming very much less prevalent. The pigs in the fattening 
sties, although well fed three times a d.ay and kept scrupulously 
clean, did not thrive as they might have done, and the net 
result was that the pigs, weighing about 16 stone alive, averaged 
nearly 9 months old when ready for the factory. 

Experiment with Store Pigs. —It was while seeking for 
improvements that papers by Professor Evvard, of low r a, U.S.A., 
w T ere obtained, at the end of 1921, describing the remarkable 
results achieved by self-feeding pigs, and allowing them their 
choice of carbohydrates and albuminoids. It was therefore 
decided to try the method on a bunch of young stores running 
out. A self-feeder was improvised out of an old sheep hay rack, 
by fixing flat galvanised iron sheets inside the V rods, and cutting 
holes at the bottom for the meal to run through into the trough. 
The hopper thus contrived was divided transversely into half a 
dozen different compartments, and a different feed placed in 
each, in order to see which the pigs preferred. The results were 
as follows : — 

81 store pigs, weighing from 6 to 8 stone each, live weight, 
ate in 7 days :— 


Mixed meal (maize, wheat, and barley, ground 


together in equal proportions) . 

49 stonf>. 

Itice meal .. . 

22 „ 

Fish meal . 

« „ 

Palm kernel cake . . 

5 

Whole peas (soaked) . 

10 „ 

Whole maize .' . 

Average, 6 lb, per pig per day. 

4 ,, 

Nutritive ratio, albuminoids to carbohydrates, 4*7. 












Fitt. 3—Dry Meal Sell-Feeders in use. 
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It will be noticed that the pigs rationed themselves very well, 
but that they were not keen on palm kernel cake. The hoppers 
were always kept full, except those containing whole soaked peas 
and maize, as the pigs ate these as quickly as they were put in. 
They were therefore discontinued after two days. 

The pigs obviously ate too much at first, but as they got used 
to self-feeding the consumption dropped, and after a short time 
they were only averaging 4^ lb. per pig per day. 

On various occasions the amount of meal consumed by bunches 


of pigs has been 
with the following 

weighed before 
results:— 

being put into 

the hoppers. 

No. of stores. 

Average Jive 
weight 

stones. 

Meal per pig 
per day. 
lb. 

Period of 
weighing meal. 

35 

9 

4*7 

3 weeks. 

20 

9 

4*8 

i , 

20 

9 

4*75 

2 „ 

15 

8 

4*8 

1 .. 

17 

f, 

4-1 

0 

w }> 

18 

i> 

4*2 

3 » 


Before dry feeding was adopted, the pigs were allowed a ration 
of 4.1 lb. per day. and as much green stuff and roots as they 
would eat. The nil-round improvement in their condition after 
being dry fed for some weeks was very marked, particularly 
among the smaller pigs, which now got all the meal they wanted, 
and were not thrust aside by the larger one s. 

Fattening Experiment.— An experiment was then carried out 
in (he fattening pens, where there were facilities for weighing 
the pigs. A bunch of 12 stores was divided as nearly as possible 
into two equal lots: one lot was dry fed, and the other lot slop 
fed three times a day. with as much food as they would clear up. 
The period of tin* experiment was six weeks and the following 
were the results :— 


6 pit is on wet food. 6 pigs on dry food . 


Original weight 

51 stone 4 lb. 

... 51 stone 1 11>. 

Final weight ... 

78 .. 1 .. 

87 „ 11 

Meal consumed 

1 lit 

.. 151 „ 

Meal consumed per 11*. 
live weight gained... 

4*4 lb. 

4*1 lb. 

Average daily gain per 
PU? ••• ”. 

1J lb. 

2 lb. 


The stores had been used to slop feed when the test began. 
This test was enough to show that, taking into consideration 
the great saving in labour, dry feeding was likely to be a paying 
proposition, and double dry feeders were installed in every other 

D 
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partition between the sties. These were roughly constructed 
as shown in the cross section, the sides of the hopper being made 
of flat galvanized iron. The length is 8 ft., which is found to 
be ample for two pigs to feed simultaneously on either side. 

Sows and Litters. —Dry feeders were now tried with great 
success for the sows and litters, and the result has been that the 
sows milk better, the little pigs never suffer from scour, and 
there are no difficulties at weaning time, as they start eating the 
arv meal, which is always sweet, and carry straight on with it 
after weaning without the usual set-back. 

Stores. —For a month after weaning the stores are dry fed in 
orchards, and several advantages are noticeable, the most impor¬ 
tant of which is that no matter how many tire run together, they 
all get an equal chance. After this stage they are usually folded 
on vetches, kale or roots, arid are not dry fed, but have 
soaked whole maize and beans thrown to them, in order to make 
them live chiefly on the green food. At about 9 stone livo weight 
they go to the fattening sties, where they are again put on dry 
food, and a constant supply of green stuff or roots, which is most 
important. Of course the pigs must always liavo water, and a 
very interesting point is that the amount of water consumed in 
the fattening pens is now only half of what it w r as under the slop 
system of feeding. 

In-Pig Sows. —An experiment has been made with success 
in dry feeding the in-pig sows. It was found that by feeding 
only palm kernel cake and fish meal, neither of which is very 
palatable, with green stuff, the sows did not got too fat, but kept 
in nice breeding condition, only consuming sabout 5 lb. of meal 
per head per day. 

As this is purely a commercial farm, there has not been time 
or opportunity for a number of interesting experiments which 
might have been carried out. but the main result of dry feeding 
has been that the average age of the bacon pig has been reduced 
from 9 months to 7 months and a substantial saving in meal and 
a great saving in labour have been effected. 

For outside use it was found that a door over the food troughs 
was necessary, in order to prevent the meal from being blown 
away, and to keep out birds and vermin. At first a vertical 
swing door that pushed inwards was adopted, but it was found 
that the pig usually took a mouthful of meal, withdrew its head 
to chew it, and dropped a certain amount on the ground. Lift-up 
flap doors were then adopted with great success. The pig has 
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to nose up the door, which rests on its head, and does not with¬ 
draw until it has finished feeding, thus entirely eliminating 
waste. 

One difficulty with self-feeding is the cost of the feeders, most 
of those on the market costing over £10 apiece. The one shown 
in the photograph was home made, but farmers who have no 
facilities for making them may purchase well-made feeders to 
take four pigs at a time for the very reasonable sum of 
£2 19s. 6d. each. 

There is little doubt that self-feeding pigs has eomo to stay, 
as by this method the pig is correctly fed, little and often, all 
pigs get the same opportunity, and there is a large saving in 
the labour hill; also the difficulty of correctly rationing the pigs 
is eliminated with the self-choice system, as the pigs ration 
themselves. 


THE CRATE-ROD AND BARREL-HOOP 

TRADES. 

Katharine S. Woods, 

Agricultural Economics Institute , Oxford. 

Lack of Intercourse between Producer and Consumer.— 

Crates and barrels are in constant use for packing pottery, jam, 
fish, bottles and many kinds of “ dry goods/’ and in the south 
of England are many acres of hazel whence rods and hoops can 
be obtained. The Potteries of Staffordshire form one of the 
important markets for crate-wood and barrel-hoops. The trade 
probably survives spasmodically in most of the districts where 
plenty of hazel can be found. But one suspects that many oppor¬ 
tunities are wasted through lack of knowledge concerning mutual 
requirements, and that with a better understanding at either 
end the trade might be stabilised and greatly improved. Wood- 
craftsmen and estate agents know little of the exact require¬ 
ments of the trade or the pressure of foreign competition 
and the reasons for it; the coopers and crate-makers and potters 
of Staffordshire know little of the woodland districts and the 
conditions under which the wood is grown and worked. For 
example, the owner of certain osier-beds which had not been cut 
for four years wanted to sell the rods to a crate-maker. Unfor¬ 
tunately he cut them too late in the season; willow crate rods are 
used while green, but are not worth stacking for later use. 

D 2 
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Therefore the rods remained unsold. Another example is seen 
in the statement made in Cornwall that French hazel hoops are 
better than English, being more “ silent.” On inquiry in the 
Pottery towns it was learnt that French hoops are cut at shprter 
intervals, and are therefore more suitable than English ones for 
small fish-barrels, but no use at all for the big pottery “ tubs ” 
used in Staffordshire. Closer contact with the market would 
enable estate agents or the estate woodmen to cut at the right 
periods for the most convenient market, and would induce them 
to devote more care to those woods that are favoured by soil, 
aspect and situation for producing what is required. If a manu¬ 
facturer can save his labour costs by getting better material, it 
is worth his while to give a better price. 

Casual Growth of Trade Connections. —The following story 
will illustrate the casual way in which trade connections grow up. 
and explains the tenacity with which they are kept up once they 
are made, and the sudden collapse that may occur in a small 
industry if a trade connection is broken through death or from 
some other cause. 

A crate-maker in the Potteries who was setting up in business 
applied to the local goods station for a list of firms from whom 
crate-rods and barrel-hoops had been received. He wrote to the 
man whose name happened to come at the head of the list, and 
has dealt with him ever since. On getting an inquiry for crate- 
rods, this man, who lived near Basingstoke, replied that he was 
willing to send them but wanted to know how he would get the 
money. Whereat the crate-maker promptly sent him a cheque 
for .£50. and told him it would be “ quite all right: you have 
only to take it to one of the local tradesmen and ask him to cash 
it for you, and send along the stuff as soon as it is ready.” This 
confidence was not abused, the consignment of wood arrived in 
due course and cheques and crate-rods continued to be exchanged 
periodically. Curiosity at length caused the dealer to visit the 
unknown but open-handed crate-maker who was making his for¬ 
tune. He returned with much information concerning the trade 
and general conditions in the Pottery Towns that could not fail 
to be of use to him, and with the idea, quite new to the small¬ 
holders and farmers of the Hampshire woodlands, that such 
information could be freely passed about amongst rival crate- 
makers and coopers. “ In the south," said the crate-maker, 
“ the less you say the more they think of you. Here we are 
very free.” 
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Barrel-Hoop and Grate-Rod Making in Hampshire. —The 

woodland industries of Hampshire and Berkshire, with the local 
system of ownership, cultivation and dealing, have been 
described elsewhere.* Barrel-hoop shaving and crate-rod cutting 
are branches of the woodman’s art, rather than separate trades. 
Crate-rods are of several sizes and are sold in bundles known as 
* ‘ seventy-fives. ” “ forties, ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ twenties. ” t For barrel-hoops 
rather stouter hazel wands are split with a blunt tool to two or 
three or four bands and shaved on the inner surface so that they 
lie flat against the barrel. The bark forms the rounded outer 
surface. The wood is cut to the various lengths required by 
means of a simple measuring apparatus, consisting of a row of 
slakes driven into the ground at the correct intervals. Barrel- 
hoops differ from 21- ft. to 15 ft. in length. The Hampshire 
names for the hoops are “ daughters,” 2-1 ft.; ” short pink,” 
5 ft.; “ long pink,” 6 ft.; “ firkin,” 7 ft.; “ kiliken,” 8 ft. 
Nine feet, ten feet, and all the intermediate half-Rizes have no 
other name, but eleven feet is ” short pipe ” ; twelve feet “ long 
pipe”; thirteen feet “middling,” and fourteen feet “swinger.” 
It is said to take about a month to learn the work so as to do it 
at a remunerative pace, and it would be a valuable occupation 
for a woodman which might keep him busy the whole winter. 

It is not surprising that potters and coopers prefer to trade with 
some known dealer rather than with the “ little farmers,” as they 
call the rural wood dealers, who are sometimes uneducated and 
illiterate. Talking of unreliable deliveries, a crate-maker said, “I 
am not particular if there’s a bundle or two short, but if it goes 
on every time, I get up against something.” The unreliability 
is not only on the side of the woodlanders. Fluctuations which 
have made the trade so risky for the woodlanders and local 
dealers have sometimes been due to bankruptcy or to dishonour¬ 
able practices amongst crate-makers. Consignments have been 
ordered in advance and when the time has come for payment, 
excuses have been made that the material was faulty; or the 
vendor has been recommended to sell his stock to some other 
crate-maker because the man who ordered it no longer requires 
it; or the purchaser, having resold the consignment at a profit, 
has disappeared without paying for it. Even if such cases are 
rare, there have been enough to shake the confidence of men 
far away with no knowledge of business, who could get no 

* The Rural Indugtries Round Oxford, pp. 79-102. 

| The prices quoted in the spring of 1921 were 2s., Is. 9d. and 1 b. 6d. 
respectively. 
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guarantee of good faith, and they are not soon forgotten. For¬ 
tunately, organisation is extending to the Staffordshire crate- 
makers and coopers, and in their own interests they are anxious 
to put an end to such practices. A wood dealer if only he 
knew it, can now refer to the Secretary of the Crate-Makers’ 
and Coopers’ Association, 88, Albion Street, Hanley, Staffs., 
with inquiries as to the reputation of any cooper or crate-maker 
who wishes to buy from him. 

Coiling of Barrel-Hoops. —Barrel-hoops are tied into straight 
bundles of fifty, sorted according to size, and are usually 
despatched thus from the Basingstoke district. Nevertheless, 
coopers and potters prefer to get them ready coiled, even though 
freights are a little higher owing to the greater space required 
for coiled hoops in transit Coiling used to be done at Alder- 
maston but it died out before the War and has only recently 
been resumed. Meanwhile the rods were sent to London to be 
coiled by London coopers, who apparently had big coiling plants. 
Basingstoke barrel-hoops and crate-rods are known in Stafford¬ 
shire and elsewhere as “ London ” rods or hoops, no doubt 
owing to the enterprise of some London cooper who bought them 
from the country and distributed them. It seems wasteful for 
such cheap goods as barrel-hoops to bear the double transport 
expenses incurred in sending them to London to be coiled and 
then to the Potteries or to some other market, and except for 
the London market it would appear to be more economical to 
coil them at the source. A birr Staffordshire firm of coopers set 
up a coiling plant during the War because it was unable to pro¬ 
cure coiled hoops, and had big packing contracts. After the 
War the plant was sold, since even in this big cooperage there 
was not enough work to keep the plant busy for more than about 
one day in the week, so the capital was lying idle. Coiling can 
easily be done by a very simple apparatus while the wood is 
green, and when dry the wood can be soaked and coiled inside a 
cylinder to dry, so that it keeps its shat) 0 after removal and can 
easily be held in position while the cooper fastens it to the barrel. 
If a large trade were to be organised from one of the railway 
stations such as Aldermaston or Alton whence wood is 
despatched, coiling machinery might pay. and it is quite pos¬ 
sible that the difficulty is merely that rf colloctimr sufficient 
capital to buy up local barrel-hoops in large quantities. Many 
difficulties might be solved by passing all the local crate and 
barrel-hoop wood through the hands of a local coiling, packings 
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and distributing firm, and the increasing organisation at the 
market end of the trade should tend to make such a venture safer 
than it could otherwise be. 

Stacking Barrel-Hoops and Crate-Bods. —Small consign¬ 
ments of hazel barrel-hoops and crate-rods are wanted during the 
winter months for current use while green. Workmen prefer to 
use them green while they are easy to bend and twist. The bulk 
of the wood, however, is sent off in the spring for stacking. If 
properly stacked it is said to keep in good condition for two years. 
The stacking is important, for if there should be a slump in the 
pottery trade and consequently in crate-rods, a wood dealer may 
incur very heavy losses through deterioration by keeping his 
stock a whole year. A piece of bark is stripped off the whole 
length of the wood for barrel-hoops to prevent rotting. Crate- 
rods, which are finer, are merely stacked when dry, the butt 
ends outwards, and protected from the wet with a thatch of twigs. 
The larger wood for “ crate heads ” is “ scotched.” i.e., a patch 
of bark removed. 

By April or May the wood has become dryer and lighter, and 
consequently freights are lower. In January, 1921, when the 
wood was wet and heavy, a load of crate-wood from Alton, 
Hampshire, weighing 3 tons 18 cwt., cost as much as £7 4s. lOd. 
in cirri.mo. whereas in May (wo loads from Aldtrmnston in 
Berkshire travelled for To 18s. 8d. and £2 2s. 5d. respectively. 
From Market Drayton in Staffordshire a load costing £5 was 
procured at a cost of only 10s. in carriage. 

Crate-Making, Importance of Good Material.—Crate-making 
has not even yet entirely died out as a rural industry in Stafford¬ 
shire, though the bulk of the industry has come to the towns, 
not only because made-up crates are bulky and inconvenient to 
take in from the country, but for other reasons. A master 
explained:—” It is education; the men found that they could 
come into the towns and get the best material to work on, and 
earn more money. They won’t moil themselves over work when 
they see others getting more pay for less work! ” Crate-making 
shares with other trades the reputation amongst its workers of 
being the “ most down-trodden trade in existence.” In the 
country in Staffordshire the earnings were only about fifteen 
shillings a week, and probably more precarious than the agri¬ 
cultural wages. 

A master crate-maker who had himself been a workman laid 
great stress on the importance of getting the exact sizes, shapes. 
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and kinds of material. The poles for crate-heads, which are the 
stout pieces forming the corner uprights of the crate, should 
either be only thick eribugh for one, or just thick enough for 
two, crate-heads. If thicker, too much labour iB involved in 
splitting them up. They should be straight enough for straight, 
lengths of three or four feet to be cut from them, but need not 
be so straight as for turnery, since these would probably be 
dearer. As to the kind of wood for the crate-heads the crate- 
maker was indifferent, though he did not much care for fir on 
account of its knots. 

Dutch Competition in the Barrel-Hoop Trade.—Bad trade in 
the woodland districts is laid at the door of foreign competition. 
It is true that Dutch willow hoops have been coming to the 
potteries at about a quarter of the price of the English hazel 
hoops. One firm of coopers estimated that only 80 per cent, of 
its barrels could have English hoops at the current prices 
(August, 19211. These would be put on the best, and biggest 
barrels, on which the extra price could be charged. Competition 
from Holland is due to the fact that the dykes are planted with 
willows which help to hold them up : the sale of the rods is of 
secondary importance to the safety from floods. “ The Dutch 
hoops are cheaper because they can’t help growing them,” said 
one of the coopers. The greater increase of overland freights 
in England as compared with water transport has made 
Dutch competition especially severe since the War. For 
example, in the spring of 1921 a bundle of English 6-ft. barrel- 
hoops from Sussex coBt 4s. Sd., including Is. for carriage, and 
a bundle of Dutch hoops cost only Is Old. including 7d. 
carriage. In consequence, although the English hazel hoops are 
far superior to the Dutch willow hoops, coopers can only use them 
on the best and most expensive barrels. Sometimes a barrel has 
a couple of English hoops as well as the Dutch ones, to give exira 
strength. Hazel hoops are stronger and more durable than 
willow, and will stand storing when dry. Willow is only suitable 
for use while green. Thus it is seen that foreign competition, 
severely as it hits the English hazel barrel-hoop trade, yet leaves 
room for a certain proportion of English goods owing to their 
superior quality. The proportion will vary according to the 
condition of trade in the pottery and other dry-goods trades 
using barrels for packing. 

Belative Demand lor Barrel-Hoops and Crate-Bods.—The 

market for English barrel-hoops and crate-rods might be im- 
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proved if freights could be reduced. Pottery for export is packed 
in “ tubs ” or barrels, except for big ware which is packed in 
crates. For the home trade only about one-fifth to one-sixth of 
the ware is packed in barrels, and the rest in crates. There has 
been much pilfering from crates at the ports and therefore com¬ 
panies have refused to insure small pottery unless it is packed 
for export in enclosed packages. The two crafts of crate-rod 
cutting and barrel-hoop shaving are branches of the woodman’s 
art rather than separate industries, since the material for either 
can be found in the same woods, the same woodman can prepare 
both with a little experience, and the destination is the same 
for both. There is no direct foreign competition in the crate- 
wood trade, therefore it would be well, at times when foreign 
competition hits the barrel-hoop trade, to be able to turn to the 
other trade. 

The crate-makers affirm that pottery manufacturers will only 
make their own crates if they can get plenty of cheap material 
and do it at a low cost. To protect their trade, the crate-makers 
must be sure of getting the material, and an interesting sug¬ 
gestion was made, emanating, it must be admitted, from a firm 
of coopers, not crate-makers. This was to keep up the price of 
crate-wood, which is the staple trade and does not -1 iff or from 
foreign competition, and to lower the price of barrel-hoops so 
that there should be less disparity between the English and 
Dutch prices. The suggestion is quite in accordance with rural 
practice in regard to various wood products, especially where 
there are mixed woods. For example:—“We can’t make a 
profit on firewood alone, it doesn’t pay for the cutting; so we 
make up on turnery poles which fetch a good price if grown 
straight.” “ When we did a big trade in hop-poles, there was a 
lot of work in tho woods, and it paid men to make h irrel-hoopB 
and crate-rods and hurdles.” It may be, therefore, that 
organisation for protective purposes among the Master Crate- 
Makers and Coopers, may have a good influence on tin conditions 
among the woodlanders. If there were some corresponding local 
■organisation through which the interests of the landowners, 
woodland craftsmen, and local dealers could be expn- -ed. much 
might be done to stabilise the uncertain and spasmodic woodland 
industries. 

Conclusion. —It is useless to expect any appreciab'e improve- 
►ment in the position of the English woodlanders unless market 
conditions are watched, not only by the dealers who buy <p coppice- 
wood, but by the estate agents or landowners who are responsible 
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for looking after the woods, can choose which coppices are worth 
regular attention in the matter of draining, clearing and replac¬ 
ing dead stocks, and decide at what interval each coppice should 
be cut. The crate-rod and barrel-hoop trade shows need of atten¬ 
tion to the supplies of wood, and it gives one illustration among 
many, of the need for an Intelligence Bureau to which all who- 
are interested in woodland industries can contribute, and apply 
for information. Such information cannot be made available 
to the local people most concerned unless there is a local 
organisation to correspond. 


SEEDS AND GOOD CROPS. 

Leslie E. Cook, N.D.A., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The first essential towards the production of a first-class crop 
is to use only first-class seed. Such a description involves:— 

(a) Variety best suited to the land. 

(b) Good strain. 

(c) High purity. 

(d) Good germination. 

(e) Suitable country of origin. 

Variety.—Experience will be the most useful guide as 
regards variety, and here the seedsman may be able to help, 
for he has opportunities of observing the different classes of seed 
growing on various soils and of comparing the resulting crops 
and yields. The County Agricultural Organiser should be able 
to give some information on variety trials in the county. Experi¬ 
ments can also be tried by growing two or three varieties in the 
same field and carefully watching the results. 

Good strain is of great importance in cereals and roots, as 
these crops are liable to get very impure and poor after a few 
years. Great troublo is taken by the big seed growers to keep 
pure strong stocks of their seeds; inspection and rogueing of 
growing crops is rigorously carried out; and the resulting seed 
is cleaned very carefully—all small and immature seed being 
eliminated. This labour adds considerably to the cost of the- 
seed, but it will add much more to the resulting yield, and in 
the case of cereals to the value of the grain when marketed. The 
coBt of the seed is not a big item in the cost of raising a crop, 
and a few shillings more per acre will usually be well repaid by 
an increased crop. This has been demonstrated repeatedly by 
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experiments. The purchase of seed from reliable merchants is 
the safest plan. 

Purity means freedom from other crop seeds, weed seeds, 
broken seeds, dirt, etc. This is of great importance, and only 
seed of the very Highest purity should be used. The Seeds Act, 
1920, provides that sellers of the most important agricultural 
seeds shall always declare the purity of these seeds: in the case 
of vegetable and root seed a standard of purity has been fixed 
(97 per cent.), but in the case of grasses and clovers the actual 
figure must be stated. When purchasing seed farmers should 
demand to know the purity. Two other points are provided for 
by the Seeds Act:—(1) the presence of certain weed seeds, 
described as injurious weed seeds, if in excess of 1 per cent, 
in clovers or 2 per cent, in grasses, must always be declared. 
The scheduled injurious weeds are docks, sorrel, soft cranesbill, 
cut-leaved cranesbill, soft brome grass, Yorkshire fog, and wild 
carrot. (2) The presence of dodder, which must be declared if 
in excess of one seed in a 4-oz. sample. Dodder is a parasitic 
plant which lives on clover and very speedily destroys any clover 
plant that it attacks. 

Good Germination.—A high percentage of germination is 
very desirable. Tl is unreasonable to suggest that if the per¬ 
centage of germination is only 50 per cent, twice as much seed 
may be sown. This plan is very costly, while a low germination 
frequently indicates poor vitality, which will enable weeds to 
establish themselves before the crop. This will very much 
weaken, if not entirely destroy it. 

By the Seeds Act the seller is required to state the actual 
percentage of germination, or where a standard is fixed, a state¬ 
ment that the seed is above the authorised minimum percentage 
is sufficient, provided that the authorised minimum figure be 
stated. 

Country of Origin. —This is especially of importance in the 
case of clover seed, which is imported into this country from 
numerous places—France, America. Canada, Chili, Silesia, New 
Zealand. 

Good English seed is usually insufficient to meet actual require¬ 
ments and is dearer than other seed. It is the most suitable to 
use in almost all parts of England. Foreign seed often looks a 
better sample than English, and may have a somewhat higher 
percentage of germination, and the price being lower it seems an 
attractive purchase, but in the English climate a better plant will 
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usually be obtained from English seed. Care should be taken to 
observe that the country of origin is stated when buying clovers 
and grasses, as is required by the Seeds Act. In short, to 
obtain the best chance of a good crop, three factors bearing on 
the seed used must be borne in mind :— 

(1) Experiments made by the farmer himself, or by others, 
must be studied to determine the most suitable variety. 

(2) Only seedsmen on whom one can rely should be dealt 
with. 

(8) The analysis required by the Seeds Act should be read 
and the information it gives should be used. 

Farmers might usefully have seeds tested at the Official Seed 
Testing Station, before sowing. Particulars as to size of sample, 
where to send it and fees for testing, may be obtained from the 
Chief Officer, Official Seed Testing Station, Huntingdon Road, 
Cambridge. Full details of the Seeds Act may be obtained by 
purchasing the Seeds Act, 1920, and the Seeds Regulations, 
1922, price 3d. each, from any newsagent. Special facilities are 
provided for the testing of seeds for farmers when the analysis 
is required solely for the farmers’ own information, and not in 
connection with a Bale of seeds. The fee charged in this case 
is the nominal one of 6d. per sample. 


SPRING-TAILS ATTACKING 
MANGOLDS. 

From the Ministry’s Pathological Laboratory, 
Harpenden, Herts. 

Amongst the various types of diseased and damaged mangolds 
submitted during the current season to the Ministry’s Patho¬ 
logical Laboratory for diagnosis, there was one affecting seedling 
plants that calls for special mention, as, though not uncommon 
in previous years, it has not been certainly attributed to any 
definite cause. 

The injury to the young plant would give the impression that 
the root had been constricted at the soil level, just below the 
crown, the crown itself and the remaining root below ground 
being of more or less normal development. This apparent con¬ 
striction frequently increases in intensity until the affected 
portion becomes threadlike, and in the process of singling or 
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daring a high wind the top portion of the plant becomes sepa¬ 
rated from the lower. 

To avoid confusion it is also necessary to mention a not 
dissimilar type of damage where the root below ground becomes 
threadlike, the portion above remaining intact. The cause of 
this damage is well known, however, being due to the attack 
of a minute beetle, Atomaria linearis. 

As a result of an investigation in a field of attacked plants 
exhibiting the type of damage first mentioned—a threadlike 
condition of the root above ground—very large numbers of a 
minute Spring-tail (Collembola) were found to be present upon 
the plants and surrounding soil, while many of the insects were 
seen to be feeding upon the mangolds at the affected parts and 
causing quite a conspicuous bleeding. 

Collembola are primitive insects without wings, and the par¬ 
ticular members of the Order (Bourletiella hortensis, Fitch = 
jrruinosus, Tulb.) in question are very small slate-coloured 
globular creatures capable of leaping considerable distances. 
They immediately scatter when the plants are approached. This, 
in conjunction with their small size, probably accounts for their 
not having been hitherto associated (according to the literature 
so far consulted) with the particular form of damage done, as no 
plant on being handled for examination would reveal a specimen. 

It should be added that, although it is extremely probable that 
these insects are the first and only cause of the threadlike con¬ 
dition of young mangold plants above ground, this has not been 
definitely proved. These observations are made rather as giving 
a possible clue and to promote further investigation by those 
interested, than to suggest that a final settlement of the problem 
has been arrived at. 

Bourletiella ( Smynthvrus) hortensis has previously been 
reported as injuring various crops, including mangolds, in this 
country and abroad, but does not appear to have been associated 
with the particular form of damage under consideration. 

As the insects never feed on a root below ground level, it is 
probable that, when feasible, earthing up the seedling plants so 
that no roots are exposed would tend to ward off an attack. It 
is noteworthy that varieties of mangolds are susceptible according 
to the amount of exposed root exhibited above ground in the early 
stages of growth, which appeared on the fields examined to bftu» 
characteristic of yellow rather than red mangolds* vital only 

A baled root obtained 

* * * * tlv a few cwt. 
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LIQUORICE GROWING. 

David G. MoIvbb, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Liquorice plant, Glycyrrhiza glabra, is a native of North 
Africa, Southern Europe, and Asia Minor, and is cultivated in 
France, Italy, Spain, Southern Russia and the United States, 
and to a slight extent in England. The plant is grown for its 
root, from which is obtained the liquorice of commerce, chiefly 
used in medicinal preparations, and also in brewing and flavour¬ 
ing tobacco. In England the home-grown root is almost entirely 
used for chewing purposes. The cultivation of liquorice in this 
•country is now confined to the district between Pontefract and 
Knottingley in Yorkshire, although a few years back there were 
two or three centres near London where it was grown. 

The liquorice has been grown in the Pontefract district for 
several generations, and there is no doubt that the Pomfret Cakes 
which are made in the district, and which are a liquorice pre¬ 
paration, were originally made from the home-grown root. The 
Pomfret Cakes of to-day are probably made from the imported 
article. The Yorkshire-grown liquorice, as already stated, is 
practically all sold for chewing purposes and is chiefly consumed 
in the Northern towns, such as Newcastle, Hull, Leeds and Man¬ 
chester. It has a very definite selling season—the months of 
October and November—and any roots not sold by the beginning 
of December are stored in sand until the following season. 

The acreage under the crop is gradually diminishing and 
whereas a few years back there was an acreage of about 200, 
only a quarter of that area is cultivated now. A deep medium 
soil, such as is found between Pontefract and Knottingley, is 
essential for its cultivation as it is impossible to get roots up to 
4 ft. in length, and more sometimes, unless the soil has a good 
depth. 

The plants remain in the bods as a rule for four y^ars, 
although occasionally they are lifted in the third, and sometimes 
when they have done badly or the market is flat they may be 
left for five years. 

system of cultivation practised in the Yorkshire district 

striction frequently n^f the ground is necessary because it is 
portion becomes threadi C rop to follow another and as the process 
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of lifting the roots entails the moving of the soil to a depth of 
three to four feet it can be readily seen that the ground will be 
left in a well tilled condition for the next crop. 

The soil before planting as a rule receives a dressing of 
between 80 and 40 tons of manure per acre. Planting takes place 
during the end of March and early April, the land having pre¬ 
viously been worked into flattened ridges about 8£ ft. apart 
and 4 in. high. Two rows of sets are planted on each ridge, 
the sets being placed singly 8 in. to 12 in. apart. Planting is 
done with a dibble. The sets consist of runners which resemble 
very much the underground stems of the perennial Sunflower, 
and the crowns of the old plants which have been taken up the 
previous season. The runner and the crown sets are usually 
planted alternately, and then covered to a depth of 1 in. to 2 in. 
with soil. 

A wet time after planting usually results in many of the sets 
rotting and failing to grow, the best results being obtained if the 
weather continues dry for the first 8 or 4 weeks after planting. 

During the season the plants require no attention except 
keeping free from weeds and cutting down the old stems in the 
autumn or winter. For the first two years the land is cropped 
between the ridges with early potatoes, cauliflowers, carrots and 
other kinds of vegetables. The fourth year the plants are usually 
lifted, this taking place during October and November. The 
labour bill in lifting is a heavy item, rarely less than £60 an 
acre. 

Trenches have to be dug 3 to 4 ft. deep along the sides of the 
rows so that the entire root may be obtained. When removed 
they are trimmed of the small roots and runners, the crowns 
removod for future planting, and the roots tied into bundles 
weighing 31- lb. each. These are collected and made into bales 
weighing 1 cwt., and in this condition they are sent to the 
different markets. The crowns are sorted over, the old or 
original crown that was planted being cut away, and these 
together with the small roots are known as offal, and are sent to 
manufacturing chemists and made into various liquorice prepara¬ 
tions. The voung crowns together with the runners arc retained 
for planting the next season. The price of the liquorice root 
varies considerably. At £5 or even £6 per cwt. it is said to 
yield no profit. A fair price is considered about £8, but during 
the War much higher prices were realised. For the offal only 
about 8s. a cwt. is obtained. The weight of baled root obtained 
per acre is about 2 tons, and of the offal only a few cwt. 
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It may appear that at £7 to X'8 per cwt. liquorice growing ia 
a very profitable crop, but against this must be set the high cost 
of planting, the interval of four years before any returns are- 
obtained, except from the intercropped vegetable crops the first 
two years, and the heavy expenses of lifting and trimming the 
roots. And another point is that there is only a limited demand 
and this appears to be getting less and less each year. 

The question of growing the liquorice root for extraction of the 
liquorice of commerce, of which thousands of tons are annually 
imported, has sometimes been raised, but when it is pointed out 
that imported liquorice, not the root, is on offer at present at £& 
a cwt., it will be seen that it is impossible for the English grower 
to compete since he grows at a loss when he obtains that price 
for the root. The difference can be better realised when it is 
stated that 1 cwt. of the root only yields 80 lb. of liquorice. 


THE FIRST YEAR’S WORKING OF 
THE SEEDS ACT, 1920. 

II. 

Seed Potatoes. —One of the new features of the Seeds Regu¬ 
lations, 1921, was that in the case of a sale or exposure for sale 
of seed potatoes, a statement had to be delivered to the pur¬ 
chaser (or exhibited alongside the potatoes when exposed for 
sale) containing particulars as to the class, variety, size and 
dressing of the potatoes As regards the statement of variety, 
it was laid down that this should not be taken to be incorrectly 
stated if it were true of 97 per cent, of the total quantity sold 
or exposed for sale, or, in other words, that an error of 8 per 
cent, would be allowed. On representations being made by the 
6eed potato trade that it was impossible, during the first year 
that the Regulations were in operation, to limit the possible 
error to 8 per cent., the Ministry issued a General Licence 
authorising the standard of purity to be reduced to 95 per cent, 
for the 1921-22 season only. In the amended Seeds Regula¬ 
tions, 1922, the sale of a quantity of seed potatoes of less than 
97 per cent, purity is authorised provided they are declared to 
be of “ mixed varieties.” 

The sale of seed potatoes is similar to that of packeted seed, 
inasmuch as it is to a large extent undertaken during a few 
weeks only in the year by a number of persons whose 
ordinary business has no connection whatever with the seed or 
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nursery trades. This fact makes it very difficult for the Ministry 
to bring to the notice of the various sellers their responsibilities 
under the Act, and still more difficult to detect evasions. A large 
number of establishments have, however, been visited, and the 
usual explanations and warnings given. These visits, combined 
with propaganda work which the Ministry is undertaking in order 
to make known the requirements of the Seeds Act, have already 
had very satisfactory results. 

The principal errors made by vendors of seed potatoes have 
been as regards the “ size and dressing.” This term is 
described in the Regulations as meaning “ the size of the mesh 
(exclusive of the thickness of the wire) of the riddles through and 
by which, respectively, the potatoes may be passed and 
retained.” The Regulations concede in the case of seed 
potatoes sold ‘‘as grown ” that the size of the mesh of the top 
riddle need not be staled. There have been a large number of 
cases in which a substantial proportion of the potatoes were much 
too largo to pass through h mesh of the size declared. 

Farmer to Farmer Sales. —One of the greatest difficulties in 
connection with the administration of the Act, is to bring home 
to farmers then - responsibilities when selling seeds to other 
farmers. When selling seed corn or any of the scheduled kinds 
of seeds intended for sowing, such as red clover, tares, etc., 
they are in precisely the same position as the seedsman, and are 
bound to supply the same guarantee. Thus a farmer selling a 
sack of home-grown clover seed to a neighbour for sowing 
should, in the first place, have a sample tested at an Official 
Seed Testing Station, and supply the buyer with a copy of the 
result not later than the date on which the seed is delivered. 

Various methods have been adopted to bring to the notice of 
the farmer the benefits which he derives from the operations of 
the Act when he is a buyer of seeds, and the responsibilities 
which are his when ho is a seller. With the welcome assistance 
of the National Farmers’ Union and other farmers’ organisa¬ 
tions, a large number of leaflets have been distributed, para¬ 
graphs have been inserted in the country newspapers from time 
to timo, and the co-operation of the local Agricultural Education 
Authorities and the Agricultural Colleges has been enlisted. In 
referring to the number of farmers’ samples sent for testing to 
the Official Seed Testing Station, the Chief Officer of the Station 
in his report for the season 1920-21 says:—“ In any county 
the number of farmers using the Station appears to be in direct 
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proportion to the activities in this connection of the County Agri¬ 
cultural Organiser.” 

One of the most hopeful pieces of propaganda work in this 
connection during the past season has been the series of lectures 
on the Seeds Act given by the Ministry’s inspectors at meetings 
which it was possible to arrange, thanks to various Branches of 
the National Farmers’ Union, and the Local Education Authori¬ 
ties. In Wales the total number of meetings of this kind 
attended by the Ministry’s Seeds Inspector was 28, spread over 
eleven different counties. The attendance of farmers at these 
Welsh meetings was approximately two thousand, but as reports 
appeared in most of the county papers circulating amongst the 
farming community, the actual number of farmers reached must 
have been far greater. 

Prosecutions. —Legal proceedings for infringements of the 
Seeds Act have been taken in four cases during the season 
1921-22. 

The first case was heard at Harrogate where a firm of seeds¬ 
men in the town wore charged with making a false statement 
under the Act in respect of a quantity of onion seed. The 
germination of the seed in question was staled to be not less 
than the minimum percentage authorised by the Seeds Regula¬ 
tions, 1921, i.e., 60 per cent., w'hereas the actual germination 
was found on an official test to bo only 5 per cent. The Bench 
imposed a fine of XI Is. and £8 8s. costs. 

The second case was in respecl of a similar charge against a 
seedsman at Knaresborough who exposed parsnip seed for sale 
with a declaration that the germination was at, or above, the 
authorised minimum, i.e , 45 per cent., but which was shown to 
be only 27 per cent. The Bench inflicted a fine of £1 and XT Is. 
costs. 

The third case was heard at Abergavenny, and the defendant 
pleaded that the seed which was the subject of the prosecution 
was old and not intended for sale. The Bench decided that, as 
there was some doubt as to the seeds being exposed for sale, the 
case should be dismissed, but told the defendant that in their 
opinion he was to blame for having such old seed on the pre¬ 
mises. 

The fourth case was heard at Peterborough, the charge being 
failure to deliver to the purchasers, in the case of two separate 
sales of seed potatoes, the necessary statement as to class, 
variety, size and dressing. A conviction was obtained, and a 
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fine of £1 and coats inflicted in both cases. The costs amounted 
to £10 in the one case and £5 in the other. 

Amendments ol Seeds Regulations. —In the light of the 
experience gained since the Seeds Regulations, 1921, came into 
operation on the 1st August, 1921, a number of minor amend¬ 
ments were recently agreed to by the Ministry in consultation 
with representatives of the various interests concerned. These 
alterations have been incorporated in a new set of Regulations 
entitled the “ Seeds Regulations, 1922,” which came into opera¬ 
tion on the 10th August last, superseding the previous Regu¬ 
lations. 

Apart from amendments of a purely drafting nature, the 
alterations have the effect of:— 

(1) Specifically excluding lawn grass seeds from the requirements of the 

Regulations ; 

(2) Withdrawing the necessity for stating the percentage of pure 

germinating seed or ‘‘real value” in the case of grass or clover 
seed ; 

<.‘5) Allowing alsike clover and white clover, when grown together, to be 
treated, for the purposes of the Regulations, as one seed, provided 
they are declared as having been grown together; 

(4) Requiring, for the purpose of testing, the sprouted grains of cereal 

seeds not to l»e treated as an impurity, that is to say they are not to 
be picked out of the sample put up for the germination test; 

(5) Reducing the authorised minimum percentages of germination in the 

case of hioocoli and cauliflower from 6b to 60; and 

(6) Authorising the sale of seed potatoes, the variety of which is less than 

the standard purity of 97 per cent., provided they are specifically 
described as being of mixed varieties. 

Copies of the Seeds Act, 1920, and of the Seeds Regulations, 
1922, may be obtained through any bookseller, or direct from 
H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C., 
price 3d. each. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR DECEMBER. 

Sir John Bussell, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station , Harpenden , Herts . 


Does Manuring pay? A further Example.— In last month's 
notes the question was raised whether manuring pays, and the 
answer was given that it does when it is properly carried out. 
Assuming that a farmer can grow a crop at all at present prices 
he will make more out of a good crop than of a poor one. It is 
quite fallacious to suppose that under-production on British 
farms would help farmers by forcing up prices or in any other 
way; it would simply result in more imports. Nor is there any 
reason why farmers should despair and give up because of the 
difficult times through which they are now passing. Last month 
an instance was given showing that the best return to the farmer 
is obtained when a bold policy is adopted and the fertiliser 
dressing is not too stinted. 

This is shown by the following experiment on potatoes carried 
out this season at Rothamsted :— 


10 tons farmyard manure ; phosphates and 
potash and— 

Yield per 
acre. 

tons. 

Increase due to each 
additional 1 A cirt. 
x u Ipha te of a mm on ia. 

tons per acre . 

No nitrogenous manure 

, <5*0 

— 

1| cwt. sulphate of ammonia 

7*f> 

Jo 


0*4 

H) 

*4 » » 

i>*7 

0*8 


As in the cases previously quoted, the double dressing of sulphate 
of ammonia has given more than double the return of the first; 
IS cwt. sulphate of ammonia gave an additional crop of tons 
per acre of potatoes, while 8 cwt. gave an additional 8 tons 8 cwt. 
per acre. Now the price of 8 tons 8 cw r t. of potatoes ‘is 
not yet anything like as low as that of 8 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia, even after the cost of lifting, storing, marketing, etc., 
is thrown into the account. 

The experiment illustrates the undoubted truth that, after a 
certain point is reached, further additions of fertiliser do not 
continue to increase the yield of crop at the same rate, although 
the increase may still be profitable. In the present instance a 
further H cwt. sulphate of ammonia (making 4| cwt. in all) 
gave a further increase of 6 cwt. of potatoes per acre over that 
given by 8 cwt.: this is a small but by no means negligible* 
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result. Obviously, however, the main effect is produced by the 
1J or 3 cwt. per acre, and further additions of manure might 
well prove to be unprofitable. 

The evidence indicates that there are two distinct sets of 
maximum returns for successive increments of manures:—a 
maximum increment of crop which is given not necessarily, and 
probably not usually, by the first, but by the second or some 
subsequent increment of manure; and a maximum of profit which 
may be obtained with some particular increment of manure. 

Effect of Potassic Fertilisers on Clover.— One of the most 
striking results at Rothamsted this year was the effect of potassic 
fertilisers in increasing the yield of clover in a pure red clover 
ley. The plant to begin with was poor; it was kept over from the 
1920 sowing and left to stand after being cut in 1921 because the 
young seeds of that year completely perished in Ihe drought. It 
was sufficiently good to save under the circumstances, but was 
not very vigorous. The resulls of treating it with fertilisers 
showod that slags of various kinds gave no improvement, but 
potassic fertilisers improved the yield. The results were:— 

Clover hay: cwt. ])er acre. 

So manure ... ... ... ... 17*0 

Basie sla^ ... ... ... ... ... 17 0 

Sulphate of potash... ... . 23*2 

an increase of over f> cwt. of clover hay per acre for an addition 
•of 1 cwt. of sulphate of potash. 

Apparent Failure of Basic Slag on Grass Land. —Cases have 
recently been reported in which farmers applied basic slag to 
grass land last winter, but have seen no result. The past season 
was not very favourable to slag, and in the llothamsted experi¬ 
ments slag gave very little result. The cold spring was 
unfavourable to growth in many districts, and it was not till 
the end of May that the grass began to make much growth: it 
then came on with a rush In these circumstances the slag 
does not seem to have exerted its effect, and only one of the 
various samples tested in the field at Rothamsted gave any 
marked increase. 

There are, however*, cases where even in good seasons slag 
does not act as well as it might be expected to do. Some of these 
were mentioned in last month’s notes : they were cases in which 
lime was needed before the slag could act. Another possibility 
is suggested by the clover experiment just, mentioned: here slag 
by itself was without action in increasing the growth of clover, 
though potash was effective. Tt is possible, therefore, that some 
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of the cases of apparent inertness of slag may be due to shortage 
of potash. It has long been known that this happens on light 
soils, though here the increased yield of hay or of grazing vegeta¬ 
tion may be too small to justify the expenditure incurred in 
securing it; but it has not before been suspected that a shortage 
of potash might occur on heavy Boils, and this possibility is there¬ 
fore being tested at Eothamsted during the coming season. 

Does Superphosphate use up the free Lime in a Soil? —A 

correspondent asks the following question:—If a sample of 
superphosphate contains a certain amount of combined lime can 
it be assumed that an equal amount will be withdrawn from the 
reserves in the soil when the superphosphate reverts, as it is 
supposed to do, directly it is put on the land? 

The question is difficult to answer because the changes occur¬ 
ring when superphosphate is added to soil, and again when it is 
taken up by the plant, are very complex and cannot be set out in 
any simple way. Undoubtedly the superphosphate becomes in¬ 
soluble and to this extent might be expected to combine with and 
therefore withdraw from the soil a certain proportion of its 
basic material including the free lime; but the amount with¬ 
drawn is really small, even if one supposed that the whole burden 
falls on the lime. Only a fraction of the total lime is involved 
in any case; much of it is in the form of calcium sulphate which 
does not react with lime; the active part is the mono-calcium 
phosphate, and the lime with which this can react does not 
amount to more than 5 or 0 per cent, of the weight of the super¬ 
phosphate, according as the sample is of 26 or 80 per cent, 
strength; in other words, a dressing of 2-1 cwt. of superphosphate 
would withdraw from the soil less than 15 to 20 lb. of lime per 
acre. It is improbable, however, that all the burden falls on 
the lime in the soil. 

Town Refuse as Manure: further Instances.*— A test of town 
refuse has been made this season at Eothamsted. Three 
plots were laid out on the mangold field : one was given London 
stable manure at the rate of 10 tons per acre, and the other two 
received town refuse sent from Hampstead by the contractors. 
In addition artificials were supplied at the rate of 8 cwt of super¬ 
phosphate and a mixture of muriate and sulphate of ammonia 
equivalent to 8 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia. No differences were 
observed between the three plots at any time, and in the end the 
yields of roots were equal within the errors of experiment, there 
being 22 tons per acre on the straw manured plots and 28 tOUB 

* See this Journal, November, 1922, p. 685. 
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on the plots receiving town refuse. The crop is not large and 
the season was not particularly favourable to farmyard manure. 
The result is nevertheless interesting. It still remains to be 
determined whether the effect of town refuse in the second 
and later seasons is equal to that of farmyard manure. 

Some further analyses of town refuse are as follows :— 


Mineral matter . 

Lctchworth 
per cent . 
41-34 

Colwyn Bay 
per cent 
42-4 

Organic mattor . 

32*49 

1U*05 

Moisture . 

24*14 

38*56 

Nitrogen . 

0*33 

0-78 

Phosphoric* acid (P„0„ r ) 

0-33 

1*26 

E<)uul to Tricaleicphospbate 

0*72 

2-75 

Calcium oxide . 

— 

2-42 

Calcium carbonate. 

ti*H7 

_ 

Oxides of iron and alumina 

7*87 

10 20 


Prices of Artificial Manures. 

Unless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in towns 
mimed, and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Brice p*T tun 


Description' 


Nitrate nf Soda (N. 15,) per cent.) ... 
Sulphate of Ammonia, cmltnaiy 

(A. 25j per con 
,, „ ni'itml 

(A. per ecu 

Kamit (Pot 12£ pet* cent,) ... 

French Kamit (Pot Hour cent.) 

Sylvimte ( Pot. 20 per cent.) 

Potash Sabs (Pot. 3 » per cent.) 

Muriate of Polish (Pot, 50 per cent.) 
Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 per cent.) 

Basic 81ag (T.P. 30-32 per cent ) 

,, (T. P. 24-20 per cent ) 

„ „ (T.P. 2 -22 per cent.) 

„ ,, (T.P. 10-18 per cent.) 

Slag Phosphate (T.P. 00 per cent.) ... 

,, ,, (T.P f>0 percent.) 

„ „ (T.P. 40 per cent. > 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent ) . 

,, (S.P. 30 per cent.) 

B<>ne Meal (T.P. 45 per cent) 

Steamed Bone Flour (T.P. 0O por cent.) 
Fish Guano (A. 9-10, T.P. 16-20 per cent). 


1 ! 

Bristol Hull jL’poolj ndn 

(’ost per 
Unit at. 
i <i n lnn 

£ K 

»■ 

|£ s. 

£ 

! «. d. 

*• 

1 

j ... 

* 13. 0 

13. 7 

17. 8 

]5.l<pjl5.10* 

jl.'.Hi* 

15.10* 

(N)14.U 

16.13* 

lie. i:r 

;n; i:i* 

in i:t 

(N*)15.8 


i 

; 212 

2. 7 

3. 10 

2 10 

2. 1 

t 

2 12 

3. 9 

* . « 

i 

1 ••• 

j ... 

3. 5 

3. 3 


j 

i 

... 

5 2 

3. 5 


110 10 

s 10 

9. 5 

3. 8 


'll.15 

,I-' 0 

12. 0 

1 5, 0 

3.17$ 

! 

j_, 

4. 2$ 

| 2. 8 


3 1$ 


.. 

! 

2.15$; 2.13$ j i\I5$i 

2.15$! 

2, 7 

2. 5$i ... 

2 11); 

2.13$ 

3. 2 

6. 7$ 

.... 


6.17$ 

1 2. 3 



6 12$ 

5.17$ 

i 2. 4 

D 7$ 



1 17$ 

2. 5 

l. 9 

- 

4-ir.i? 

4 5 

2. 5 

3.16 

3.10 

4. 2$l 

3 15 

2. 6 

it 10 

9 10f 

9. 0 

9. U 

... 

8.10+ 

8. 3t 

8. 5 

7. 7 


12 15 

... 

12. 5 j 

12 7 

... 


Abbreviations : N.* Nitrogen : A.—Ammonia ; S I* — Soluble l’ht^phate ; T.P.=* 
Total Phosphate; Pot..* Potash. 

* Delivered in 4 ton lots at- purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
f Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s near* st railway station, 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Cost to purchasers 
in other districts will be greater or less according to the distance of different 
purchasers from the works. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
DECEMBER. 

E. T. Balkan, M.A., Dip. Agrie. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries . 

How to use the Feeding Stuffs Table.—Several correspon¬ 
dents have asked for information as to the method of using 
the table given every month in these notes, and it may be 
useful to repeat here notes that have been given at different 
times in previous issues. 

It will be noted that the table contains two sections. The 
first deals with the actual current wholesale prices at markets, 
and the second gives an estimate of the values for feeding on 
the farm home-grown feeding stuffs. 

Market Prices .—When a farmer feeds a purchased cake or 
feeding stuff to stock, a certain amount of the nitrogen, potash 
and phosphates in that feeding stuff finds its way into the 
urine or the dung and is used for manuring the ground. A 
feeding stuff when purchased therefore has a manurial value 
as well as a feeding value, so that in comparing the feeding 
values of any purchased cakes we have to take into considera¬ 
tion the manurial value. In the table given, the manurial 
value of the cake or feeding stuff is first -.assessed from the 
current prices of artificial manures and this figure is sub¬ 
tracted from the price per ton of the feeding stuff. This gives 
the cost of the food value per ton of the feeding stuff. Now 
the starch equivalent figure given in the fifth column of the 
table gives as accurate a figure of the feeding value of the 
feeding stuff as is required for all practical purposes. The 
cost of the food value is therefore divided by the starch 
equivalent figure, and this gives the cost per food unit. The 
cheapest feeding stuff is the feeding stuff which is the cheapest 
per unit of starch equivalent. Thus, in this month’s table 
wet porter grains prove the cheapest feeding stuff available 
where local conditions allow its ready transport. American 
oats are also much cheaper than Canadian, Scotch, or English 
oats. 

Several correspondents have mentioned from time to time 
that the prices given in this table differ from the prices current 
on local markets. This is admittedly so, and for this reason 
the method of working out the unit value of a feeding stuff is 
given in the footnote to the table. This enables a fanner to 
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Description. 

Frio© 

l>er 

<^r. 

i. lb. 

Price 

«u 

£ ft. 

Manurial 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

£ «. 

Cost of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ ft. 

Starch 

Equiv. 

l(£db. 

Price 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

8. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Bquiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

45/6 

504 

JO 

2 

0 

18 

9 

4 

71*6 

2/7 

L38 

Barley, British Feeding 
„ Canadian No. 3 

52/6 

400 

9 

2 

0 

14 

8 

8 

71 

2/4 

1 '25 

Western 

5f>/~ 

400 

9 

16 

0 

14 

9 

2 

71 

2/7 

1*38 

Oats, English White 

Mh 

556 

12 

<> 

0 

16 

11 

4 

59*5 

3/9 

2'01 

Block &Orcy 

51/- 

556 

10 

7 

0 

16 

9 

11 

69*5 

3/3 

1*74 

„ Scotch White 
„ Canadian No. 2 

»«/- 

556 

12 

w 

0 

16 

11 

17 

59*5 

4/0 

214 

Western 

34/- 

520 

11 

1.8 

0 

16 

31 

2 

59*5 

5/9 

2-01 

„ „ No. 2 Feed 

51/6 

520 

n 

0 

O 

36 

10 

4 

59*5 

5/5 

183 

,, American 

211/- 

520 

10 

3 

0 

16 

9 

7 

59*5 

5/2 

1*70 

„ Argentine 

3(1/- 

520 

10 

10 

0 

16 

9 

14 

59*5 

3/5 

2/3 

1-74 

Maize, Argentine- 

42/- 

480 

9 

16 

0 

3 5 

9 

1 

81 

1'20 

American - 

41/- 

480 

9 

H 

0 

15 

# 

16 

81 

2/2 

1'16 

,, South African - 

41/- 

480 

9 

11 

0 

15 

8 

16 

; si 

2/2 

1-16 

Beans, English Winter- 

51/- 

552 

10 

15 

1 

17 

8 

18 

, 67 

2/8 

1-43 

„ Bangoon - 

8/6 

112 

8 

10 

1 

37 

6 

15 

67 

*/- 

1-07 

Peas, English Dun 

60/- 

504 

15 

7 

1 

15 

it 

14 

69 

3/5 

1 \s3 

„ „ Maple - 

85/- 
54 /- 

504 

IK 

18 

1 

15 

17 

5 

; 69 

5/- 

2-68 

Bye, Home-grown 
Millers* offals— 

504 

7 

11 

0 

18 

« 

15 

71-6 

1/10 

0*98 

Bran, British - 

— 


6 

10 

] 

12 

4 

18 

i L5 

2/2 

1*16 

Broad Bran 

Fine middlings (Jm- 

— 


7 

10 

1 

12 

5 

i 

IS 

! 45 

-7“ 

1 *38 

i 

porlul) 

Coarse middlings 

— 

— 

9 

7 

1 

6 

j S 

1 

! 72 

2/3 

( 1 20 

(British) 

— 

— 

8 

12 

1 

6 

7 

6 

. 61 

2/3 

j 1'20 

Pollards (Imported) 

~~ 

— 

7 

5 

1 

12 

! ft 

15 

, 60 

1 11 

j 1 *03 

Barley Meal - 

— 

.... 

11 

0 

! 0 

14 

! io 

6 

71 

2/11 

j 1 *56 

Maize .. 

-- 

— 

10 

10 

! o 

15 

i o 

15 

81 

2/5 

J 1 ‘29 

,, <»erm Meal- 

— 


30 

10 

1 

2 

! u 

8 

85 5 

2/2 

| 3*16 

,, C lute a-feed 

— 


«i 

10 

1 1 

12 

• 7 

IS 

i 75 6 

2/1 

i M2 

Locust Bean Meal 

i 

; — 

8 

15 

1 0 

11 

1 8 

1 

! 71*4 

-Vi 

J 1 '25 

Bean Meal - 

j - 

, — 

15 

10 

; i 

17 

; n 

15 

! 67 

3/6 

1*87 

Fish „ 

Linseed 

Cake, English 


1 — 

14 

0 

5 

1 

1 <s 

19 

i &3 

3/ •"» 

1 1 '83 

i 

. — 

j 21 

2 

: i 

16 

19 

6 

:i!9 

3/3 

! 1 '74 

i 

i 

0*7 > oil)! 

Cottoned „ English 

I 

, _ 

! 14 

i 

Of 

2 

•"* 

{ 11 

15 

1 7J 

i 

3/2 

I 1 '70 

( r >7„ oil) 
„ „ Egyptian 

! ! 

! 

7 

15 • 

*> 

1 

’ 5 

14 

j 42 

i 

2/9 

1'47 

i 

(f>7 e oil) 


; — 1 

i 7 

L5 ! 

2 

1 

! » 

14 

i 42 

2/9 ; 

i 3*47 

Soya Bean Cake (6% oil)! 
Coeoimt < akc (0'/ o ml/ 
Palm Kernel Meal j 

— 


1 12 

5 ; 

5 

5 

1 9 

2 

j 69 1 

2'8 

: 1 *43 

| ! 


1 1* 

! 

0 , 
i 

1 

16 

i 7 

t 

i 

4 

1 

! 

! 1*07 

: 

(l4-27 0 oi3)j 


_ 

f, 

12 

1 

8 

! 4 

i 

! 71*5 

v* 

0'62 

Feeding Treacle - * 

Brewers* grains,dr i ed,a 1o 

— I 

— 

4 

10 ! 

0 

10 

4 

0 

51 

1/7 

1*85 

— j 

— 

7 

15 i 

1 

8 

6 

7 

49 

2/7 

1*38 

„ ,, ,, porter 

— ! 

— 

7 

5 j 

1 

8 i 

5 

17 

49 

2/5 

1 *29 

*, „ wet, ale 

- 1 

— 

1 

5 

0 

11 ! 

0 

14 

15 

~/ll 

~/6 

1*49 

,, wet, port or J 


— 

0 

18 1 

0 

n ! 

0 

7 

15 1 

0*27 


f At Liverpool. 


NOTE.—The prices quoted above represent the average prices at winch actual wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The prices were current at the end of October and are, os a rule, considerably lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers' commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used In these notes. Thus, suppose coconut cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton. Its tnauurial value is £1 16a per ton. The food value per ton is therefore 
£8 4s. per ton. Dividing this figure by 73, the starch equivalent of cocount cake as given iti 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is *2s, #d. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is 1*2 Id JL similar 
calculation will show the relative cost (tor lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the host value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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ascertain for himself the cheaper of any two feeding stuffs 
offered him, and he can theri decide whether the difference in 
condition and quality of sample justifies the difference in the 
price asked. The chief object in view in publishing this table 
is to draw attention to the kind of feeding stuffs which are on 
offer at low values and likely to prove an economical purchase 
to the farmer. 

Farm Values .—The second section of the table deals with the 
estimated value of home-grown produce on the farm. In this 
case, the reader should look at the price per ton of the feeding 
stuff and compare it with the price per ton offered him for 
sale. If the price per ton offered for his home-grown products 
shows a profit after allowing for cartage charges and buying 
in fresh feeding sttiffs, it will be an advantage to sell off these 
products and buy in feeding stuffs. If, on the other hand, 
such a procedure shows a loss, it will prove a more profitable 
transaction to feed off the home-grown product rather than 
sell it. It will be noted, for instance, that wheat, oats and 
barley still show a distinct margin of profit if sold off rather 
than kept for feeding, except in the case of middlings which 
is distinctly dearer than the farm value of wheat. In the case 
of barley, too, it would be an unprofitable transaction to sell 
off barley at £9 2s. a ton and buy in barley meal at £11 a 
ton. 



Value pel 

j Mu tin rial 

Food 

• Hnruh 

j Value 

j Market 

FARM VALUES. 

Ton on 
Form. 

(Value jier 
! Ton. 

Value per 
Ton. 

| Eqnival* nt 
j per UK) lb*.. 

' unit 
KE 

(Value per 
lb. S.E. 


£ 

8. 

• £ 

S, 

£ 

s 


R iL 

d. 

i 

Wheat - - 

8 

i:t 

0 

IS 

t 

15 

71 •« 

j 2/2 

1*16 

Oats>. 

7 

5 

0 

16 

6 

y 

59*5 

, 2/2 

1*16 

Barley . 

8 

8 

0 

14 

i 

14 

71*0 

| 2/2 

1*16 

Potatoes - 

2 

3 

0 

4 

1 

16 

i 180 

1 2/2 

1 ‘16 

Swedes - - - i 

0 

18 

0 

3 

0 

15 

7*0 

i 2-2 

1*16 

Mangolds - - 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

13 

6*0 

2/2 

1*16 

Good Meadow Hay - - , 

4 

16 

0 

16 

4 

0 

31*0 

,2/7 

1*38 

Good Oat Straw - - - ! 

2 

12 

0 

8 

2 

4 

17*0 

•2/7 

1*38 

Good Clover Hay * - j 

5 

7 

1 

4 

1 

3 

32*0 

| 2/7 

1*38 

Vetch and Oat Silage - 

2 

2 

i 

0 

9 

1 

13 

14*0 

\'2A 

1*27 
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The Ministry has decided to extend the scope of its Register 
of Dairy Cows by including additional Sections as indicated below. 

BflgMer of These additions will, it is hoped, enhance 

D&irv OatUe the usefulness and value of the Register. 

The Volume No. VI., for the year ending 
1st October, 1922, will accordingly be known as the Ministry’s 
“ Register of Dairy Cattle,” and will comprise:— 

Section I.: Dairy Cows — 

(a) With certified milk records of prescribed yields (t.e., 
8,000 lb. for one year, or 6,500 lb. average for two or more 
consecutive years) for the year-ending 1st October, 1922; 

( b ) In respect of which Certificates of Merit have been 
awarded. 


The object of Certificates of Merit is to encourage Dairy 
Farmers to retain in their herds cows which, in addition to 
being heavy milkerB, are also regular breeders. Certificates of 
Merit will be issued on application from owners in respect of 
cows which have been entered in the Register for three consecu¬ 
tive years, and which during those three years have yielded not 
less than 24,000 lb. of milk and calved not less than three times. 
Section II.: Pedigree Bulls for Dairy Herds — 

(a) Whose dams and sires’ dams have been entered or 
accepted for entry in the Ministry’s Register of Dairy 
Cattle; or 

( b ) Having two or more daughters entered or accepted for 
entry in the Ministry’s Register of Dairy Cattle. 

The object of this Section of the Register is to encourage dairy 
farmers to use pedigree bulls bred from milking strain, or those 
whose female progeny have proved to be satisfactory dairy cows, 
and also to provide dairy farmers with a list of such bulls, 
together with the names and addresses of their breeders and 


owners. 

The Ministry desires to direct attention to the fact that the 
price of Volume V. of the Register of Dairy Cows for the year 
ended 1st October, 1921, which will be ready shortly, has been 
reduced to 2s. 6d. net, post free. Applications for copies should 
be addressed tu the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Whitehall Place. S.W.l. Remittances should be by 
Postal Order, Money Order or Cheque, made payable to the 
Secretary. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and crossed 
" Bank of England.” 
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Recent observations concerning the prices obtained by 
growers for dessert apples when properly graded and packed, 
_ . , in comparison with similar fruit marketed 

, C * in the more usual way, have brought out 

^ 6 ’ some facts which illustrate the profitable¬ 
ness of the better method. 

A record crop of Worcester Pearmains, grown in Gloucester¬ 
shire, was sent to Manchester and Birmingham markets in the 
British Standard boxes containing 40 lb. of fruit. The average 
price per box including first and second grade fruit so marketed 
was 15s. 

Some pots of the same variety and quality, but ungraded and 
loose, were sent to the Cheltenham Fruit Market in the ordinary 
way. The price realised for these was 6s. Sd. per 56-lb. pot, 
or lfd. per lb., compared with 4id. per lb. obtained in the other 
markets for the boxed fruit. 

Even when the supply of box wood had run out and a con¬ 
signment was sent in 56-lb. wickers, well graded and properly 
packed, to the salesman who had sold the boxes, the price con¬ 
tinued to be 4}d. per lb., or 21s. per pot. The salesman pointed 
out that the excellent prices were maintained solely because 
the grower’s reliable packing was already known in the market. 


In connection with the Farm Competitions organised by the 
Essex Agricultural Society, with a view to improving cultivation 


Small Holdings 
in Essex. 


and stimulating production on farms and 
small holdings in Essex, several prizes, 
given by the Hon. E. G. Strutt, C.II., 


President of the Society, were offered this year for the best cul¬ 


tivated County Council Small Holdings. There would appear to 
have been keen competition for the prizes. Thirty-three small¬ 
holders entered in the class for holdings under 15 acres, and 


forty-one for that limited to small holdings over that acreage. 
Five prizes were awarded in each class, and in addition thirteen 


entrants who came just below prize merit were “ commended,” 


one being “ highly commended.” 

In the course of some general remarks on the holdings 
inspected and on the work of the Small Holdings Committee, the 
judges made the following observations:— 


“ With regard to the land acquired by the Committee for 
Small Holdings, we were most favourably impressed with its 
quality and suitability for the purpose. In these respects the 
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land far exceeded our expectations, and was indeed a moBt 
pleasant surprise, as we had often heard disparaging reporta 
of it. This remark has special emphasis in the case of the 
Boxted, Beaumont, and Eastwoodbury Settlements, where the 
land appeared to us to be admirably suited for the purpose for 
which it was purchased. 

“ Bearing in mind the fact that it would certainly be some of 
the best cultivated holdings which would be entered for 
competition, we must say that we were pleased with many 
of the holdings we inspected. In some cases where knowledge, 
ability, industry, and physical strength are all combined in 
a man and his family, we saw the most gratifying and satis¬ 
factory results, though at the cost of strenuous labour and 
long hours of toil, such as few farm labourers would care to 
put in.” 

There is no doubt that these competitions must have a very 
beneficial effect on the cultivation of holdings throughout the 
county, and it is very gratifying that experienced farmers should 
be able to report so favourably on the results of the efforts of 
the Small Holdings Committee and their tenants. 


Poultry-keepers who have large stocks are advised to keep 
in mind the possibility of marketing poultry feathers. From 
information which the Ministry has obtained 
from various sources, it appears that large 


Market for 


Poultry Feathers. 


quantities of poultry feathers are annually 


imported from China, United States, France, and Portugal, and 
that some are exported from this country to the Colonies. The 
weights and values of these imports in 1918 were 45.016 cwt. 
at £159,366; in 1919, 52.468 cwt. at 41284,791; and in 1920, 


79,115 cwt. at £587,516. 

English feathers are usually regarded in the Trade as inferior 
to the best imported kinds on account of the fact that when mar¬ 
keted they are not so free from dirt and impurity. Feathers for 
sale should be clean, and should be graded both as regards 
colour and quality as they are plucked. White and light-coloured 
feathers are the best, and fowl feathers should be kept separate 
from those of ducks and geese, as the feathers of the latter are 
of much greater value. The different kinds might be loosely 
packed in muslin or scrim bags and hung up in a dry place out 
of reach of any ground damp. The quill feathers, which are of 
less value, should never be mixed with the smaller feathers. 
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Consignments of 6 cwt. and upwards are easily disposed of to 
feather merchants, and smaller quantities can often be sold pri¬ 
vately, and possibly better prices obtained than the merchant 
will give. A list of names of dealers in feathers can be had on 
application to the Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l. 


Potatoes .—At the end of October probably about three-fourths 
of the potatoes had been lifted in the country as a whole. 
_ . . Weather conditions had been favourable 

*. e . . and the tubers stored in dry condition. 
°_ 411 The crop is healthy and the tubers 


Root Crops. 


mostly large, though there are occasional 


reports of disease and damage by slugs. Heavy crops will be 
obtained in all parts of the country except in the north-west, 
where they are considered about average. The yield per acre 
was estimated on 1st November at 7 tons per acre, or 1 ton per 
acre above average, which would give a total production of 


about 8,920,000 tons in England and Wales against 2,960,000 
tons last year. 


Roots .—The pulling and storing of mangolds was in progress 
at the end of October, and in some districts the bulk of the crop 
had been harvested. Yields well over the average will be 
obtained in the east and south-east, but in other parts of the 
country the roots are mostly small and yields somewhat below 


average are expected in the north and in Wales. Turnips 
and swedes are rather small in most districts. These crops 
also have done best in the east and south-east, whilst in 


the north-west and in Wales under average yields are expected. 
The yields per acre of both mangolds, turnips and swedes 
over the whole country are expected to prove about 7 per cent, 
above average, mangolds being forecasted at rather more than 


20 tons and turnips and swedes at slightly over 18 tons per 
acre. These yields would give a total production of mangolds 
of 8.500.000 tons against 6,250,000 tons last year, and of turnips 
and swedes 10,860,000 tons against 6,600,000 tons in 1921. 

The appearance of the potato and root crops on 1st November 
indicated probable yields per acre as shown in the table below. 
These forecasts, however, are not based on detailed inquiries 
such as are carried out in connection with the final estimates 
of yield issued after harvest, and therefore have not the 
degree of accuracy. It should also be borne in mind that the 
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actual yields may be affected by weather conditions after 1st 
October:— 

Potato*#. Turnips and Swedes. Mangolds. 


Counties. Forecast, 

Ten Years 1 

Forecast, 

Ten Years 1 

Forecast, Ten Years 1 


i sm. 

Average. 

1922. 

Av* rage. 

1922. 

Average. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Eastern 

0*9 

CO 

13*5 

10*3 

21*3 

16*7 

North-Bastet'u ... 

7*8 

0*2 

12*7 

11*0 

19*5 

17*8 

South-Eastern.. 

7-3 

5*7 

14*2 

10*0 

21*G 

18*7 

East Midland ... 

GO 

5*5 

10*0 

11*1 

18*1 

18*1 

West Midland ... 

7*0 

5-8 

13*4 

13*5 

22*0 

21*7 

South-Western... 

Co 

G*5 

13*8 

12*8 

21*6 

21*5 

Northern 

CO 

5*2 

14*7 

12*9 

15*1 

10*5 

North-Western. . 

15-0 

6-8 

13*5 

10*7 

18*0 

21*0 

North Wales ... 

<5*4 

5*3 

U*7 

14*0 

15*5 

17*2 

South Wales ... 

6*9 

5*3 

11*0 

14*1 

15*9 

17*0 

England 







and Wales 

7*0 

0*0 

13*2 

12*3 

20*2 

18*7 

* 


* 

* 

* 


♦ 


The Ministry and the Royal Horticultural Society have set 
up a Joint Committee to administer a scheme for the official 
testing of new varieties of fruit for com¬ 
mercial purposes. Under the scheme the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at 
Wisley will serve as the Central Station, at 
which all varieties will be tested in the first 
In later years varieties selected as showing merit will 


Test of Varieties 
of Fruit for 
Commercial 
Purposes. 

instance 


be sent for further testing to sub-stations which the Committee 
hope to establish in various fruit districts throughout the country. 

Tests will be confined for the present to hardy fruits—apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, gooseberries, currants, raspberries, straw¬ 
berries, etc., and ateo nuts. 

The Committee is now prepared to receive applications for the 
reception of plants, buds, and grafts sufficient to allow the 
following number of trees, bushes and plants to be grown of 
each variety:— 


Apples and pears ... ... ••• 20 Half standard. 

plus 20 Bushes. 

Plums, cherries and nuts . 10 Half standard. 

Currants, gooseberries, raspberries 

and other berries . 20 Bushes. 

Strawberries. 100 Plants. 
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Buds or grafts will be worked on approved stocks. 

In no circumstances will the central station or a sub-station 
permit trees, buds or grafts to be taken off the station. 

The Committee will, after a consideration of the reports of 
the recording staff and selected specialists, issue reports in which 
recommendations of special varieties will be made. No report on 
a variety will, however, be issued until sufficient time has elapsed 
to enable a fair test to be carried out. 

The Committee for this purpose consists of:— 

Professor W. Bateson, F.Iv.S. (Chairman). 

Mr. \V. G. Lobjoif 
Mr. H. V. Taylor, 

Mr. J. C. F. Fryer 
Professor B. T. P. 

Mr. G. W. Leak. 

The Chairman of the Wisley Committee. ^ 

The Director of Wisloy. f Appointed by the 

The Chairman of the Fruit Committee. V Royal Horticultural 
Mr. E. A. Bunyard. I Society. 

Mr. Cuthbert Smith. J 

All communications concerning the scheme should be addressed 
ti The Director, Royal Horticultural Society Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey. 


, O.B.E.. .TP. \ 

M.B.lt,., B.Sc. ( Appointed by the 
Barker. M.A. I Mi,lit,tr y of Agriculture. 


Serum Treatment 
lor Swine Fever. 


The Ministry announces that as from 1st January, 1928, it 
will no longer be able to supply Anti-Swine-Fever Serum for the 
treatment of pigs in order to protect them 
from infection of Swine Fever. 

This material has hitherto been supplied 
by the Ministry free of charge, to owners of pigs in cases suitable 
for the adoption of this method of preventing the spread of dis¬ 
ease to apparently healthy pigs on premises where swine fever 
has broken out. The method is only relatively inexpensive, and 
its value depends upon the conditions under which it can be 
applied in practice. The Ministry has found, however, as the 
result of experience, that owing to the difficulty of getting in 
touch with outbreaks before infection has made considerable 
inroads among the stock, successful results in connection with 
preventive treatment are greatly interfered with. Having regard 
to this and to the necessity for economy, it is considered advis¬ 
able to discontinue serum treatment until such time as a safe 
method of giving permanent, in place of temporary, immunity 
has been worked out. 

The Ministry will be prepared, through its Inspectors, to advise 
owners of pigs concerned in an outbreak, whether their individual 
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cases are more favourable than usual, for the application of 
serum as a ,temporary preventive, and will also advise them how 
the serum can be purchased on <he maiket if desired. 

****** 

The importation of onion and leek seed into this country is 
subject to the provisions of the Destructive Insects and Pests 
(Importation of Onion and Leek Seed) 

Importation ol Order, 1922, and all consignments should 
Onion and be inspected in the country of origin before 
Leek Seed, shipment, and certified to be free from 
disease. 

Large quantities of this seed are imported from the United 
States, and as a result of representations made by the Con¬ 
troller of Horticulture during his recent visit to Washington, 
it is understood that the American authorities propose to 
arrange for the examination, while growing, of onion and 
leek crops intended for the production of seed for export. It 
is probable that the American authorities will refuse to grant 
certificates for seed from crops which have not been inspected 
whilst growing, and importers should therefore take immediate 
steps to warn their growers in America to ask for the inspection 
of onion and loek crops now being grown for the production of 
seed for export to this country. 

****** 


Conciliation Com¬ 
mittees in Agriculture. 


The following further agreements 
have been made by Conciliation Com¬ 
mittees during the past month :— 


Details. 


Are/?. 

Period 

Agf 

._A_ 

Waye. 

Remarks. 

Cheshire - 

-24th Oct., 1922, 

2! & over 

32/- for guaranteed Proportionate 

Derby 

to 30th April. 
1923 

* 1st Oct .,1922, t<> 

do. 

week of 54 hr*. 
Overtime 9d. per 
hr. 

7d. per hr. on week¬ 

rates foi 

male workers 
under 21 

years. 

Devon 

31st Dee., 1922 

- 30th Oct., 1922. 

do. 

days and 9d. per 
hr. on Sundays 

30/- for week of 

Proportionate 


to 31st Deo., 
1922, and on¬ 
ward to Lady 
Day, 1923, un¬ 
less notice of 
revision is given 
by either side 


50 hrs. Overtime 
8d. per hr. on 
weekdays and 

10d. per hr. on 
Sundays 

rates for 

male worker* 
under 21 

and special 
rates for 

female work¬ 
ers 

The overtime 


rates operate 
until Lady 
Day, 1923 * 
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Area, 

period . 

Age. 

Wage. 

Remarks. 

Lancs.. S. 

- To 31ht Dec., 
1922 

21 S: over 

37/6 for week of 
usual hrs. 

— 

Lancs.. N. 

- To 31st Jan., 
1923 

do. 

37/0 for week of 
usual hrs. 

— 

Lancs., E. 

-To 30th Apiil, 
1923 

do. 

40/- for week of 
usual hrs. 

— 

Loughburo 

ugh From 4th Nov., 
1922, until «t 
fortnight after 
notice of can¬ 
cellation is 

given by either 
side 

do. 

32/- per week of 
52 hrs. Overtime 
7d. per hr. on 
weekdays, 9d. per 
hr. on Sundays 


Shropshire 

- From 1st Nov., 
1922, to 24th 
Fel>., 1923 

do. 

7d. per hr. for 
guaranteed week 
of 48 hrs. Over¬ 
time 7d. per hr. 
on weekdays, 9d. 
per hr, on Sun¬ 
days 

Proportionate 
lutes lor 

male work¬ 
ers under 21 
years of age 

Yorks. East From 28tli Oct., 
Hiding 11)22, to 29th 

Dec., 1922 

do. 

30/- per week 

Female and 
children wor¬ 
kers 2/6 pel 
day 

Proportionate 
rates for 

male workers 
under 21 
\ ears of age 

•Cardigan- 

- 13th Nov., 1922, 
to 13tli Nov., 
1923. hut sub¬ 
ject to revision 
m March, 1923, 
if either side 
desires 

do. 

30/- per week of 
54 hrs. in mud- 
mer and 50 hrs. 
in winter 

Carmtrvon 

- From 13th Nov., 
1922, to 13th 
May, 1923 

do. 

33;- for week of 61 
hrs. (including 
Sunday)to special 
classes of workers. 
30/- for 50 hrs. 
with overtime at 
7d. per In. on 
weekdays and 8d. 
per hr. on Sun¬ 
days for other 
workers 

Proportionate 
iates foi 

male wink¬ 
ers under 21 
)eaisof age 

Denbigh 

Flint 

and — 

do. 

33/- for week of 
61 hrs. for stock- 

— 


men and carters ; 

27/- for week of 
50 hrs. for other 
male workers 

The Committee for the Holland division of Lincolnshire also 
agreed to extend the period of operation of their last agreement 
until the 8th November, 1922. 

Full particulars of the agreements for any particular area will 
be furnished on application to the Ministry. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

AGRARIAN LEGISLATION IN EUROPE—EXPENDITURE 
OP THE U.K.A. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE- 
APPROPRIATIONS FOE AGRICULTURE IN CANADA— 
DAIRYING IN NOVA SCOTIA—WEEDS IN MANITOBA 
— TIMBER SEASONING INVENTION — AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL WAGES IN U.S.A. 

The issue of the “ International Labour Review ” for 
September contains a very interesting survey of post-war 

New Agrarian f, f? rarian legislation in Central Europe. 

Legislation in '^ 10 niain purpose of the reforms is 

Central Europe. stated to be the democrafcic 0Wnershi P 
F of land, to be attained by dividing up 

the great estates and by strengthening peasant proprietor¬ 
ship. The land required for the purpose is acquired 
by different methods. In Germany, Austria, and Hungary, 
land belonging to or purchased from voluntary sellers by 
the state (under rights of pre-emption) is used for creating small 
farms. Should this means be insufficient for the purpose of 
reform a strictly limited right of expropriation can be sanctioned. 
In Czacho-Slovikia. Foland, "Rumania and Lithuania, large- 
scale ownership us such is rejected and the new reform legisla¬ 
tion is based on the principle that this class of ownership should 
he suppressed. There is in consequence no question of acquisi¬ 
tion from voluntary selLrs, but the maximum areas which can 
be held bv individuals are fixed, according to the nature of the 
land, and expropriation of the rest is insisted on by the terms 
of the various Acts. In Esthonia and Latvia the properties 
subject to expropriation are not decided by maximum areas but 
are those belonging to a certain class of proprietors. The so- 
called “ estates of the nobles ” are to be totally expropriated. 
The method of compensation for expropriation has not yet been 
decided in these two states, but in the other countries special 
arrangements have been made for a full or partial payment by 
way of compensation (either in cash or in government stock), 
the valuations to be made generally on a pre-war basis. 

The cultivation of estates in their present form is, as a rule, 
permitted by the new legislation, only when carried on by public 
institutions, such as agricultural schools or experimental 
stations, or similar undertakings, or when agricultural co-opera- » 
tive societies are the owners. In several agrarian laws the 

p 2 
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co-operative cultivation of estates is expressly mentioned as 
one of the purposes of the reforms. While it is intended to 
parcel out expropriated lands to increase the size of already 
existing small holdings, the principal aim is invariably the 
creation of flourishing new small holdings. In introducing 
regulations as to the maximum size of the holdings, it is the 
hope of each state to create undertakings which will be inde¬ 
pendent both from the economic and social points of view. The 
dimensions fixed by each country vary according to the purpose 
of the holding and the nature of the land. 

The persons entitled to acquire land set aside for purposes 
of agrarian reform embrace the following classes:—(1) Ex- 
service men, disabled ex-service men capable of work, and the 
dependents of soldiers fallen in the war; f2) Workers employed 
on the expropriated estates; fS) Other landless inhabitants of 
rural districts; (4) Former employees in the service of the State, 
in public service, and disabled ex-service men incapable of full 
work. 

Almost all countries admit the preferential claims of persons 
in class (11 by which they are able partially to solve the problem 
of the ex-service man; socially by providing him with a means 
of livelihood, and financially by relieving the country of pen¬ 
sions obligations. 

The general methods of assisting settlers to acquire land are 
either by some scheme for the granting of rent-titles under an 
authorised deed of transfer, which provides for the payment 
of a fixed annual rent (either in money or in kind) by the 
settler to the former owner, without the payment of any initial 
sum down, or by the establishment of settlement funds or rural 
banks, regulated by the government, for the purpose of granting 
loans. The principle that the settler shall not become complete 
owner of the land is contemplated in all countries under dis¬ 
cussion. 

Finally, with a view to maintaining the economic independ¬ 
ence of the newly established holdings, special regulations have 
been laid down to guard against unskilful cultivation. Measures 
have been taken against the division or mortgaging of the 
holding, and the personal responsibility of the settler for the 
efficient working of the holding is clearly defined and can be 
enforced by the power of the State to re-purchase and dispossess 
the holder. 

It is anticipated that the fundamental character of the new 
agrarian legislation, as incorporated in the various Acts which 
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have been passed during the last three years in the countries 
of Central Europe, will henceforward be maintained in spite of 
modifications in detail which may be introduced from time to 
time in the practical application of the reforms. 


The Experiment Station Record for July, 1922, contains an 
account of the appropriations made by Congress for the expendi- 
Expenditure of the ture of the U ' S ' department of Agricul- 

XJ.S.A. Department ture durin S the >' ear endin e 30th June « 
of Agriculture 1928. The funds provided by the main 

for 1922-23 Act 316 $96,770,000 but there are also 

other funds available for meat inspection, 
agricultural education, forestry, bonuses on salaries, etc., 
which bring the total estimated expenditure of the Department 
up to about $52,000,000 (say. £11,760,000 at the rate of 
exchange of 84.42 to £1). This is not far from the amount 
provided for the previous year 

An interesting feature of the programme is the formation 
of a Bureau of Agricultural Economics, under the direction 
of Dr. H. C. Taylor, by the consolidation of the Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Economics with the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates. The provision for this Bureau 
amounts to about £804,500, of which, apart from the amounts 
for statutory salaries and general administrative expenses, 
£66,000 is allotted for the investigation of improved methods 
of farm management and practice (£84,000 being for cost of 
production studies), £106,000 for marketing studies, and 
£92,000 for the market news service. A number of Acts 
regulating agriculture and trade are administered by the 
Bureau, such as the Cotton Futures Act, Grain Standards 
Act, Packers and Stockyards Act, and the Future Trading Act. 
The cost of these is put at £300,000, and in addition £87,000 
is appropriated for the operation of a market by the Depart¬ 
ment. 

It may be pointed out that a number of duties are carried 
out by the U.S. Department of Agriculture which fall under 
other Departments than the Ministry of Agriculture in this 
country, e.g., inspection of meat and other foods, forestry, and 
expenditure on road studies. The main divisions of work and 
the appropriations for them are as follows:— 
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Animal Industry . 1,57(1,000 

Forest Service ... . ••• ••• 1,485,000 

Plant Industry . 798,000 

Chemistry . 228,900 

Soils ... 84,000 

Entomology. 402,300 

Biological Survey ... ... ... ... ... 197,000 

States .Relations" Service (Agricultural Instruction 

and allied work) ... ... ... ... 1,037,500 

Agricultural Economics ... ... ... ... 804,500 

Weather . 435,600 


An interesting item in the estimate for the Bureau of Animal 
Industry is a sum of £651,000 for the campaign against tuber¬ 
culosis. In the course of this work during 1921 over 2,000,000 
cattle were tested, of which about 8.9 per cent, reacted. 

The Bureaux of Plant Industry and Entomology aie respon¬ 
sible for heavy expenditure on the eradication of plant, diseases 
and insect pests— e.g., £80,000 and £45,000 respectively for 
the barberry and white pine blister-rust campaigns, and £40,000 
on account of citrus canker. This last disease was thought to 
be practically eradicated, but the discovery of a new infestation 
necessitated a supplementary estimate of £84,000 in addition 
to the £6,000 at first provided. In the case of insect pests 
£186,000 is allowed for preventing the spread of the gipsy and 
browntail moths, and £45,000 for combating the European 
corn-borer. 

The budget of the Bureau of Soils includes an item of 
£16,000 for the investigation of fertilisers and other hoil amend¬ 
ments and their suitability for agricultural use. 

The appropriations under the States Relations Service, deal¬ 
ing largely with aid to extension instruction in agriculture and 
domestic economy for hoys and girls after leaving school, have 
been decreased from £1,097,000 to £1,088,000, but there will 
he other funds available for the work, such as £1,086,000 under 
the Smith-Lever Act. 

The Weather Bureau’s budget is increased by £9,000. mainly 
for its routine observations, but with £700 additional to extend 
the warnings given to fruit growers regarding impending frosts. 

The approved estimates as a whole present few changes 
from those of recent years. The increased funds are generally 
for the carrying out of View regulations or for combating par¬ 
ticular plant and animal diseases, and show the tendency of 
the U.S. Congress in late years to vote money for those 
purposes. 
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The agricultural appropriations or estimates of the Dominion 
of Canada for the year 1922-28 are given in the Agricultural 

Appropriations iitt=elt * ° ! Cami(la for September-October, 
lor Anbltim 1922. Provision is made for a total expen- 
in Canad Aiture of $5,989,000, or at the present rate 
a ’ of exchange approximately £1,845,900, 
compared with a total of £1,259,600 for 1921-22. The principal 
headings of expenditure are:—Experimental Farms £297.700. 
Diseases of Animals £401,300. Live Stock Improvement 
£288.200, Seed, Feeding Stuffs and Fertilisers Control £61,800, 
Destructive Insect and Pest Act £'59.900. Dairying £89,800, 
Fruit £85,800. 

The estimates of agricultural expenditure in 1922-28 for some 
of the Canadian Provincial Governments are also shown. For 
Ontario tlie total is £870.400, of which £129,600 is allocated to 
the Ontario Agricultural College. British Columbia will spend 
£85.300. the largest item in this province being for horticulture, 
viz.. £28.500. 


The passing of an Act by the Nova Scotia Government re¬ 
quiring that on and after 1st May last, all cream delivered, 

Encouragement of sold or P urchased at an - y creamery or 
D airyi ng in cream station in the country must be 
Nova Scotia £ ra ded as to quality, and payment made to 
the producer upon the basis of that grad¬ 
ing, brings under notice the very careful system of encourage¬ 
ment and control exercised by the Provincial Government. 

Under the Act for the Encouragement of Dairying passed in 
1914, known as “ The Dairymen’s Act,” the Governor in 
Council was authorised to expend 5,000 dollars per annum in 
assisting the establishment of creameries, aiding winter-dairy¬ 
ing, and maintaining instructors in butter-making. A further 
sum of 20,000 dollars was later provided for the establishment 
of demonstration creameries and cheese factories, and the pur¬ 
chase of land necessary for the same. Other sums were autho¬ 
rised for the making good of any deficit in the maintenance 
of Ruch demonstration creameries and cheese factories. 

The Act also provided for the registration of all creamery 
and cheese factory proprietors and generally ensured that all 
creameries and cheese factories should maintain a high standard 
of cleanliness and of sanitary and mechanical methods. Care¬ 
ful records of tests of samples of milk and cream delivered by 
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producers were to be taken and kept for inspection, as well as 
delivered to each producer with payments for milk or cream. 

The “ Dairymen’s Association of Nova Scotia ” was founded 
by a later Statute, and an annual grant of 1,000 dollars pro¬ 
vided for it. The main object of the Association was “ the 
furthering of the dairy industry of Nova Scotia,” and included 
the holding of an Annual Convention, the fostering of co-opera¬ 
tion amongst dairymen, the holding of local dairy meetings, 
exhibitions of dairy products, and the education of dairymen. 

Sufficient has been said to make it clear that the dairy in¬ 
dustry in Nova Scotia iR progressing upon careful and well- 
conceived lines. To show how it has extended—and there is 
room for very considerable extension in the province-—the 
amount of creamery butter produced in 1911 was 275,000 lb., 
and in 1919 , 2,098,000 lb. Even so, in 1918, 68 per cent, of 
the butter manufactured was still home-made, but the patrons 
of the creameries are increasing in number annually. The 
average yield per cow is increasing slowly. The Government 
■Railways provide weekly refrigerator car services for butter, 
and producers can forward any amount from a 1 lb. package 
upwards for shipment at Halifax. It is expected that before 
long Nova Scotia will be able to ship butter in larger quan¬ 
tities to Great Britain and take its share in the market which 
await® high-class colonial butters in this country. 


The Noxious Weeds Act of the Legislative Assembly of Mani¬ 
toba, which came into operation last year and takes the place of 

Injurious Weeds ear ^ er l e gislation on the subject, imposes on 
in Manitoba ^ oca ^ Authorities the duty of enforcing 

the destruction, in particular, of several 
kinds of thistles, and a variety of mustard which infests the corn- 
producing land of the Province. 

The Act provides for the appointment by every Local Authority 
of at least one weeds inspector, who is to be employed solely in 
the inspection of lands and the supervision of weed destruction 
during the summer months. In the case erf unorganized terri¬ 
tory, similar appointments are made by the Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council. 

The onus of destroying the scheduled weeds is placed on the 
occupier of the land, or, in the case of unoccupied land, on the 
owner or his agent. The primary duty of an inspector iB to see 
.that the work is properly carried out jn his district, but in case 
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of failure to comply with the requirements of the Act, he has 
power to serve a notice requiring the occupier to cut down and 
destroy the weeds within a specified period, not exceeding fifteen 
days. If this warning is ineffective, the inspector may enter on 
the land and cause the weeds to be destroyed, when the occupier 
becomes liable to a fine, with a maximum of one year’s imprison¬ 
ment in default of payment. 

The Act provides for the cost of destruction, in cases of failure 
to comply with notices served by an inspector, to be charged to 
the occupier, and collected in the same way as local taxes. 

Two points of interest indicate the view of the Provincial 
Assembly that prevention is better than cure. In the first place, 
fines up to one hundred dollars may be inflicted on dealers who 
sell grain, grass seed, or food products containing a greater pro¬ 
portion of noxious weed seeds than is allowed by the regulations 
made under Dominion legislation. Secondly, provision is made, 
under penalties for failure to comply, for threshing machines to 
be cleaned after the completion of each operation and before the 
machine is moved, in order to prevent the seeding of clean 
land with weeds. 

One other special provision is, perhaps, worthy of men¬ 
tion. Owners of land are prohibited by the Act from 
letting any land upon which noxious weeds exist without giving 
the prospective tenant written notice of the condition of the land, 
as reported by the local inspector, and obtaining from him a 
statement that he is prepared to accept all responsibility. 


A process for seasoning timber by subjecting it to the action 
of a current of air containing a certain percentage of ozone has 

Timber-Seasoniiiff * )een * nven ^ e< ^ by M. Otto, Professor at the 
Invention * Sor bonne, Paris. The process is said to 
give the same result in about twenty days 
as wonld he obtained by natural seasoning in the course of several 
years. A micrographic examination is reported to show that 
samples of oak and walnut which had been treated by the pro¬ 
cess show the same characteristics as seasoned wood, while the 
treatment does not change the colour of the wood. The Otto 
process is being worked by a French Company which has con¬ 
structed works at Seregno, near Milan, and will shortly build 
new works in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
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The International Labour Office quote figures issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture which show that as 

Pall in Agricultural com P ared with 1916 ( the J ear Preceding 
__ ® . .. ** that in which the United States entered the 


Wages in the 
United States. 


war) farm wages had increased by 100 per 
cent, in 1920. These rates were the highest 
recorded, and during 1921 they fell by about 85 per cent., 
leaving wages only about 80 per cent, above the 1916 level. 


LICENSING OF STALLIONS UNDER 
THE HORSE BREEDING ACT, 1918. 

SEASON 1922. 

The Horse Breeding Act of 1918 has been in operation since 
1st January, 1920. The main object of the Act is to prevent 
unsound stallions being travelled for service and there is every 
reason to think that this is now being secured. Applications for 
licences to travel must be made to the Ministry between 1st 
November and 81st July, and all licences expire on the 81st 
October following the date of issue. 

The diseases and defects prescribed in the Horse Breeding 
Regulations of 1919 for England and Wales as rendering 
stallions nnfit for the service of mares are :—roaring, whistling, 
sidebone, cataract, ringbone (high or low), bone spavin, navicular 
disease, shivering, stringhalt, and defective genital organs. The 
returns given in Table II show that the first three named dis¬ 
eases or defects are the most prevalent. 

The number of stallions which were licensed by the Ministry 
during the year ended 81st October last was 8,479, of which 
8,129 were pedigree horses, the remainder not being entered, or 
accepted for entry, in any recognised stud book. In 165 cases 
applications for licences were refused by the Ministry. An 
appeal against the refusal of a licence was lodged under para¬ 
graph 12 of the Regulations in 28 cases, and 12 of the appeals 
were successful. 

As in the preceding year, the Police co-operated with the 
Inspectors of the Ministry in securing observance of the Act by 
stopping stallions on the road and requiring the production of 
licences by the stallion leaders. Proceedings were taken by the 
Police in several cases where offences were proved, but there 
were fewer prosecutions than in previous years. It seems 
reasonable to assume therefore that evasions of the Act are 
diminishing. 
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Licences which were in use during the past travelling season 
expired on 81 si. October and should then have been returned to 
the Ministry. Holders of licences who have not yet so returned 
them should do so immediately, whilst applications for licences 
or renewals for the 1928 season should be made at as early a 
date as possible lo facilitate arrangements for the examination 
of the stallions. Forms of application for a licence may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l. 


AGRICULTURAL RETURNS, 1922. 

PRODUCE OF CROPS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Preliminary Statement showing the estimated total produce and yield 
per acre of the Corn and Hay Crops in England and Wales in 1922, with 
comparisons for 1921, and the average yield per acre of the ten years 
1912-21. 



Estimated Total 
Product’. 

A create. 

KBi imated 1 icld j 
per Acre 

Average 

CrojiH 

1922. 

1021. 

1922- 

1621. 

1922. j 

1221. 

of the 
ten Years 

mr-2i. 


Quarterx 

Quartet s 

An'es. 

Acres. 

i 

Bushels, j 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

VVln:G 

7,649,000 

8,722.000 

1,966,826 

1.975.979 

311 i 

35*3 

30*7 

Bm ley 

6,060.000 

6,309,000 

1,363,812 

1.435,575 

29*7 | 

29*6 

30*9 

Oat*. 

9,281,00> 

10,033,000 

2,167.172 

2,147,591 

34*4 j 

37-4 

38 3 

Mixed Corn . 

509,000 

570,(00 

778,000 

123.823 

134,898 

32*9 

33*8 


Beans . . 

839.000 

272,068 

237,174 

247 

262 

27*3 

Pea* .. 

261,000 

313,000 

122,717 

105.699 

170 

23’7 

24*7 

Seeds Hay* , 

Term. 

1,732,000 

Tom, 

2,144.000 

1,627,646 

1,757.536 

Cwt. 

227 1 

Ctrl. 

24*4 

Cv>t. 

28*4 

MeadowllaNf 

4.068.000 

3,195.000 

4,413.118 

! 4,052,450 

18-4 j 

15*8 

21*5 


* Huy from Clover, Sainfoin, onU Grasse* unciei rotation. t Hay from Permanent Grass. 


The corn mips of this year are generally less favourable than those of 1921, 
both as regards }ield per acre and condition and quality of the grain. The 
uns&tisfuctoiy yields are due mainly to the spring drought, although the cold, 
wet summer also had a bad effect. Autumn-sown crops came through the 
winter fairly well, in spite of a rather severe check occasioned by cold weather 
in March and April, which also caused spring corn to germinate slowly. Spring 
crops, whore sown late, suffered most from the dry woathei, and frequently 
came up thin plants, while in some districts frit fly and wirewonn damaged 
the oats severely. Crops ripened slowly and unevenly, and, with unfavour¬ 
able weather at harvest, the ingathering was very protracted, and a fair 
proportion of the crops ivas harvested in rather damp condition. Wheat, 
however, is of very fair quality, and winter oats are generally fairly satis¬ 
factory, but spring oats are of inferior quality, the grain being light. Much 
barley is discoloured, with a poor sample where there were two growths, and 
the proportion fit for malting is less than usual. 
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Wheat is the only corn crop to give an over-average yield, the yield per 
acre being estimated at .11*1 bushels, or nearly half a bushel above the average 
of the ten years 11112-21, but more than 4 bushels below the record crop of 
last year. Most eastern counties obtained appreciably heavier yields than 
usual, Norfolk being an outstanding exception. The total production is 
estimated at 7,349,000 quarters, or 1,070,000 quarters less than in 1921, but 
700,000 <icarters greater tlmn the pre-war average. The total production of 
barley, 5,030,000 quarteis, is 250,000 quarters less than last year and, apart 
from 1915, is the smallest recorded since olliciul returns were first collected in 
1885. The yield per acre is estimated at 29 7 bushels, or practically the same 
as in 1921, and about 1} bushels per acre below average. Counties in which 
fen land predominates secured better crops than usual, but under-average 
yields were the rule in practically all other counties. The yield per acre of 
-oats, 34*4 bushels, is 4 bushels per acre below the ten-year average. This 
yield per acre is also slightly under the lowest previously recorded. Yields 
were relatively the worst in Norfolk, Shropshire, Derby, and Stafford, but in 
hardly any counties were they up to average. The total production of 
9,281,000 quarters is the smallest since 1912, and 750,000 quarters less than 
in 1921. Mixed Corn yielded 32*9 bushels per acre, and the total production 
-of 509,000 quarters is some 30,000 quarters less than last year. As a result 
of the increased acreage, the total production of beans, 839,000 quarters, is 
30,000 quarters greater than in 1921, in spite of a poorer crop. The yield of 
24*7 bushels per acre is 1 h bushels less than last year, and 2.4 bushels below 
average. Peas are by far the worst <rop on record, the yield per acre being 
estimated at only 17 bushels, or 7J bushels below the ten-year average, and 
1} bushels leas than the previous lowest in 1885. The total production of 
261,000 quarters is 52,000 quarters less than last year, and lower tlmn in any 
year, except 1913 when practically a similar total crop was obtained from an 
area about 30 per cent. less. 

The growth of lmy was retarded by the cold, dry spring, and much of the 
seeds was a thin plant as a result of the drought of 1921, so that hay crops 
were also very unsatisfactory. Most of the seeds lmy was secured in good 
condition, but the bulk of tin* meadow hay was more or less weathered, and 
the quality of a fair proportion was impaired owing to delay in cutting. Seeds 
hay gave a total crop of only 1,732,000 tons, which is the smallest production 
since 1893, and about 400,000 tons less than in 1921. The yield per acre of 
22*7 cwt., is 1} ewl. less than last year, and 5$ cwt. below the ten-year 
average. It will bo understood that these iigures apply to the area of seeds 
actually cut for hay, and take no account of the area of seeds ploughed up. 
Yields were very light in practically every county, though they were relatively 
better in the north and in Wales than in other parts of the country. Meadow 
hay yielded better than last year, being estimated at 38*4 cwt. per acre, 
against 15*8 cwt. in 1921, but still some 3 cwt. per acre below average. The 
acreage was greater than in 1921, so that the total production of 4,068,000 
tons shows a welcome increase of 870,000 tons. The total quantity of hay 
produced this year is therefore about 5,800,000 tons, or 460,000 tons more 
tlmn in 1921, but still some 1,500,000 tons below the average of the ten 
years, 1912-21. 

The estimates of the potato and root crops will be issued later in the year. 
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PRODUCE OF HOPS. 

Preliminary statement showing the estimated total production of Hops in 
the years 1922 and 1921, with the acreage and estimated average yield per 
statute acre in each county of England in which Hops were grown ; and the 
average yield per acre of the ten years 1912—1921. 


Counties, &e. 

j Estimated Total 
Produce. 

Acreage ret m ned 
on 4th .lune. 

Estimated 

A\ erage* Y ield 
per Acre. 

Aver- 
ageol 
the ten 
years 



i 1922. 

L . __ 

1921. 

1922. 

1921. 

I_ __ 

1922, 

1921. 

1912 

to 

1921. 


f East 

j Cwt. 

46.000 

Cwt. 

39.000 

Am* 

4,005 

Acres. 

4.005 

Cwt. 

11 2 

Cwt,. 

9*0 

Cwt. 
11*4 


Mid 

72.000 

52.000 

5.528 

5.114 

13*1 

9-7 

12*0 

Kent - 

Weald ... 

| 88.000 

r» 2 ,U(J< i 

7,113 

0.034 

124 

7*9 

10*7 


. Total, Kent 206.000 

148.000 

16.736 

16.053 

12 3 

8*9 

11*3 

Hants 


11.000 

ll.OOO 

1,073 

1,043 

103 

M 

9*9 

Sukkky 

... 

2,200 

3.500 

217 

196 

101 

7*4 

8*2 

Sussex 


; 33.500 

12.700 

2.354 

2.209 

142 

5*7 

9*9 

Hereford . 

30.000 

33.000 

3,945 

3.522 

7*6 

, 9*5 

8*1 

Worcester 

17.700 

21.000 

2,032 

1.90.; 

87 

12*1 

8*7 

Other Counties* 

500 

TOO 

95 

K7 

52 

8*7 

0*7 

r 

fHTAL 

301.000 

221.000 

i 

26.452 

25.133 



10*4 


* Salop, Gloucester, Ueikshirc and Suffolk. 


Noth. —The total production this year is estimated at 301,000 cwt, or 
77,000 cwt. more than last year, and 20,000 cwt. above the average of the ten 
years 1912-21. Except in East Kent the yields per acre were above avei age 
in the south-eastern counties, especially in Sussex where a heavy ciop of 
14*2 cwt. per acre was obtained. In the western counties yields were not so 
satisfactory, being half a hundredweight below* a vet age in Herefordshire and 
just average in Woreesteishire. Results this n ear were therefoie the reverse 
»»f tho-e of last year, when the western counties hud good crops ami the south- 
< astern counties lightei ctops than usual. 

* * * * 0 * 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.— Since the outbreak at Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, ori 20th October, which was referred to in the last issue of The 
Journal , eight further outbreaks have occurred of which four were in the 
district to which restrictions were applied consequent upon the discovery of 
disease at liarmomiswoith, the remaining four outbreaks being confirmed in 
the W\>odHtoek district of Oxfordshire. 

In the Home Counties area, outbreaks were confirmed at Walton-ou-Thames 
(Surrey) on 28th October, Windlesham (Surrey) on 30th Oetobei, Staines 
(Middlesex) on 30th October, and Worplesdon (Surrey) on 13th November, 
but no connection could be traced between any of these and the original 
outbreak at Harmondsworth, nor were the later outbreaks apparently connected 
with each other. The outbreaks at Windlesham and Worplesdon rendered it 
necessary to extend the district subject to restiictions. The entire prohibition 
of movement of animals is now limited to five small areas around the other 
infected places. Tn the remainder of the scheduled area which has been 
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considerably reduced, movement is permissible by licence, and fat stock 
markets can be held by licence subject to inspection. 

The initial outbreak in Oxfordshire occurred on 25th October, when two 
cases were confirmed at Woodstock. The usual Order was imposed in respect 
of an area with a radius of 15 miles of the infected places. Subsequently, two 
outbreaks occurred on 30th October and 4th November respectively, on 
premises in the vicinity of the earlier cases. The origin of the infection in 
this district cannot be ascertained, but all the 4 outbreaks were connected. 

In this district also the resti iotions have been considerably modified aud 
entire prohibition of movement applies only in respect of two small areas 
surrounding the infected premises. 

In all cases, the slaughter of all the affected animals and those in 
immediate contact has been carried out, involving 107 cattle, 2 sheep. 
207 pigs and 1 goat. 

Agricultural Research Scholarships and Fellowships.-- 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, on the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee on Agricultural Science, and with the concurrence of the 
Development Commissioners and the Treasury, have awarded Restarch 
Scholarships, of the value of £200 per annum for three years, to the 
following candidates :— 

Mr. N. C. Wright , University College, Heading (Dairying). 

Mr. W.L. Davies , University College, Aberystwyth (Animal Nutrition). 

Mr. Ronald. C. Fisher , Edinburgh University (Entomology). 

Mr. P. Hal ton, University College, Heading (Animal Nutrition). 

Mr. Edgar Thomas , University College, Aberystwyth (Agricultural 
Economics). 

The Ministry has also extended for a third year the 2-year scholarships 
previously awarded to :— 

Mr. J. H. Frew (Kothamsted Experimental Station) in Entomology ; 
and to 

Miss M. S. Lacey (imperial College of Science) in Plant Bacteriology. 

These scholarships have been established in order to assist promising 
science graduates to qualify as research workers with a view to their 
contributing to the development of agricultural science. 

Travelling Research Fellowships have been awarded to:— 

Mr . G. W. Robinson , of University College, Bangor, for a visit to 
America to study soil survey methods ; and to 

Col. W. A. Wood , of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, for a visit 
to Kiel to study methods of treating sterility. 

The fellowships have been instituted to enable selected members of the 
staffs of institutions aided by the Ministry to visit foreign countries where 
research work on similar subjects is carried on and to study at fiist hand the 
methods followed there. 

International Poultry Exhibition.— An International Poultry 
Exhibition will be held at Liege on 20th—22nd Jan. next, and entries of 
five or six pens of three birds each are invited from British breeders. Belgian 
poultry breeders are particularly interested in such breeds as Orpingtons, 
Minorcas, Sussex, and Dorkings. Inquiries should be addressed to the Sec- 
retary, International Exhibition of Aviculture, Soci<H4 Hoyale Union Avtcole 
de Liege, Belgium. 


Printed under »he authouiy of His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
By Metchim it Son, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

The Prime Munster made the following statement in the 
House of Commons on 11th December:— 

Affricultural " The Government propose to set up a 

Tribunal ol Investigation, consisting of 

Economic Inquiry. ^ weU . tnown e 6 Mn0mist8i with B the 

following reference:— 

‘ To inquire into the methods which have been adopted in 
other countries during the last 50 years to increase the pros¬ 
perity of agrieultme and to secure the fullest possible use of 
the land for the production of food and the employment of 
labour at a living wage, and to adviBe as to the methods by 
which those results could be achieved in this country.’ ” 

At the time of going to press, the names of the economists to 
be appointed had not been announced. 


The MiniBtei of Agriculture has now set up the Committee 
which is to inquire into the methods and costs of selling and 
Departmental Com- distributing agricultural, horticultural, and 

mUfcu on Uw Dlttri- dair - v pr0< !““ in ( V“‘ and to 

button and prices cooler whether, and if so by what means, 
.. the disparity between the price received 

* Prod a by the P roducer aEd that b J 

the consumer can be diminished. The 
constitution of the Committee is as follows:—The Marquess 
of Linlithgow (Chairman), Sir Basil Majhew, K.B.E., Mr. 
A. W. Ashby, Mr. Ernest R. Debenham, Dr. Charles M* 
Douglas, C.B., Mr. Percy A. Hurd, M.P., Mr. Rowland B. 
Robbins, C.B.E., Mr. R. J. Thompson, O.B.E., Mrs. Margaret 

(49888). P.1, /B.S. 10,600. 1/98. M. ktS. A 
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Wintringham, M.P. The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. 
A. W. Street, and the Assistant Secretary, Mr. F. Grant, both 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The first meeting of the Committee was held on 15th Decem¬ 
ber, to consider the procedure. The Committee decided to 
hold meetings in private, and to take evidence from represen¬ 
tative associations immediately after Christmas. 

****** 


A small expert Sub-Committee was appointed by an agricul¬ 
tural Committee of the late Cabinet in October last to consider 
... the question of agricultural credit. The 

omm Sub-Committee has held fifteen meetings, 

Agricultural Credit. which ^ gQ far> hav6 been devoted almoBt 

exclusively to the hearing of witnesses. It is understood, how¬ 
ever, that it has now concluded the taking of evidence and is 
proceeding to the consideration of its report, which should be 
in the hands of the Minister early in the New Year. 


A Bill to give effect to the agreement come to between the 
Cabinet and the Canadian Government with regard to the future 

t yfr tin f conditions of importation of cattle from 

imporiaxion oi Canada and 9r of the Briti9h 

Anima l s Act. ^ Tt 

Empire, was passed by both Houses or 

Parliament during the past month and received the Royal 
Assent on 15th December, 1922. The agreement with the 
Canadian Government* is confirmed in the Act, which provides 
that Canadian store cattle brought direct from a Canadian port 
may be imported into Great Britain on condition that for 
8 days before shipment and during the voyage the animals are 
kept separate from other animals and examined from time to 
time by an authorised veterinary officer of the Dominion, and 
found to be free from cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia or foot- 
and-mouth disease. The cattle must be marked before shipment 
and must also at the time of shipment be free from mange or 
any other disease specified by the Ministry. The cattle are 
required to be landed at approved landing places where each 
cargo has to be detained and isolated for such period as is 
required for examination by veterinary inspectors of the 
Ministry. No cattle may be removed from the landing place 
except with a licence of the Ministry’s Inspector, and then only 
to premises on which they are required to be detained for 6 days 

* See this Journal , Dec., 1922, p. 770. 
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except that the cattle may pass to such premises through one 
market. 

The Act also empowers the Ministry by Order to authorise 
the importation of Canadian animals other than store cattle 
without being subject to slaughter at the ports, but subject to 
certain conditions for the purpose of preventing the introduction 
of disease. The Act further makes statutory the existing 
requirement of 6 days’ detention in the case of cattle landed 
from Ireland. 


A question on which the farming community is frequently 
asking advice is whether certain land is suitable for fruit- 
A Survey of growing. To obtain fuller information than 
Fruit Soils * 8 afc P roS( ' n * available on this matter, an 
investigation is being begun by the horti¬ 
cultural stations at Cambridge University and at Long Ashton, 
Bristol University. Its precise object is to ascertain the extent 
to which fruit-growing can be correlated with soil type in two 
very distinct districts, viz.. East Anglia and West Midlands. In 
the first district—East Anglia—fruit is grown on a variety of 
soils, while in the second district—the West Midlands—it is 


grown apparently on a single definite soil type. Factors, other 
than soil type, however, such as climate, altitude, aspect, and 
water table, which may influence suitability for fruit culture, 
seem to be relatively uniform in the first area, and to differ 


widely in the second. 


Before the main work of the investigation could be com¬ 
menced, it was necessary to determine the depth to which the 
soil sampling should be carried out. A preliminary investigation 
was made by the Long Ashton Station as to the extent and depth 
of the root range of fruit trees, and it seems that, for the types 
of soil in question the important zone of root range lies within 
two feet of the surface. This preliminary root investigation will 
be repeated by the Cambridge Horticultural Research Station. 

The main survey will include at each plantation visited an 
♦examination of soil character, and behaviour of fruit trees; as 
far as possible, the features presented by all varieties of fruit 
will be recorded. An assistant soil analyst will be employed at 
♦each station for the analytical work. Plant pathologists already 
at the two Universities will co-operate in the investigation for 
the purpose of collecting information on diseases and pests of 
fruit trees under various conditions. 

a 2 
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A special committee consisting of representatives of the two 
stations will co-ordinate the work. The small amount of money 
required is being provided by a grant from the Development 
Fund. 


In a recent issue of this Journal (October, 1922) an article 
by Mr. J. Stoddart gave an account of the investigations that 

Standardisation of had been ^ducted by to® Ministry into 
Chi B kts ( l uestl0n standardisation of 

^ M 6 packages for soft fruit. At a public meet¬ 
ing convened by the Ministry in July last these investigations 
were brought to the notice of those interested, and it was 
agreed that basket manufacturers should submit to the 
Ministry of Agriculture samples of their chip baskets, and 
that if the capacities be approved by the Ministry, the makers 
shall be entitled to stamp all similar baskets “ No. 8 (or 4) 
Approved Standard Capacity/’ 

So far eight firms have submitted samples of chip baskets, 
the capacities of which have been approved :— 

The* Biitish Basket Co., Ltd., Luverhigtou Bond, Wislxcli: Mcsmk, 
Dewsherv Bros., Wisbech ; Messrs. J. Deaton & Son, Old Ford, London. L. ; 
The Hulmi* Patent Advertising Match Co., Liam, near Manchester; The 
Manchester Basket Co., Manchester; Geo. Marchant, The Lodge, Botley Bead. 
Woolston, Southampton ; The Tamar Valley and District Chip Basket and 
Box Making Factory, Ltd., Calstook. 

These firms have been informed that similar baskets to these 
specimens may be stamped “ Capacity approxcd by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries.” It is known that some of the 
above firms are already sending out baskets bearing these or 
similar words. 

The advantages which would accrue to the horticultural in¬ 
dustry as a whole by the use of packages of standard capacities 
have been dealt with so fully that it seems hardly necessary to 
discuss them. It may perhaps be worth while, however, to 
repeat that to the grower the use of standard packages would 
bring considerable gain. With packages of varying sizes his 
only means of ascertaining that the correct quantity of produce 
has been packed, is to weigh up each package separately— 
undoubtedly the proper method, though not yet generally 
followed. Unweighed packages will generally contain move 
than the reputed weight or less. Numerous complaints will be 
made in respect of the “ shorts 99 and deductions made from the* 
Bales returns, whilst the over-weight will bring no advantage. 
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The grower who uses packages of varying capacities without 
weighing is, therefore, likely to lose financially and to bring 
discredit on himself for faulty business methods. In fact, 
.present methods are being severely criticised by the retailers 
who experience serious losses from short weights, and they are 
pressing for the introduction of legislation to secure that the 
sale of all fruit and vegetables shall be by net weight or count. 
However successful such legislation may be in other countries, 
coercive methods in Great Britain are usually undesirable and 
are resorted to only when voluntary methods have failed. It 
is difficult, however, to see v\hat defence can be put up to the 
demand for such legislation unless there is improvement in 
existing methods, and it may be wiser, therefore, to give the 
Voluntary Standardisation System of packages a chance. With 
the active support of the whole industry it would appear 
possible to obtain in the near future the general 
adoption of standard packages. Wherever possible, growers 
would be wise in their own interests to pack their 
produce in packages bearing marks showing they are 
of approved standard capacity. The British Standard 
Apple Box has already established itself in favour, and Standard 
Chip Baskets from several makers are now available for soft 
fruit. Some progress is being made, therefore, and it can be 
tested whether or no retailers will give them a preference. If 
the industry shows its desire to make this system successful the 
principle can be extended to other market packages. 

The importance of the potato crop renders it desirable that 
every grower should have an opportunity of comparing the 
crops of the newer varieties, which are 
immune from Wart Disease, with those of 
established kinds grown in his district, and 
of seeing in practice the most up-to-date 
systems of cultivating and manuring the crop. The Ministry 
proposes therefore to continue in 1928 potato trials on similar 
lines to those carried out during the past four years. 

The trials will, as before, be carried out by the Local Autho¬ 
rities for agricultural education. The main objects will be the 
demonstration of:—(a) the cropping powers of the newer 
varieties; (b) the advantages of an adequate system of manur¬ 
ing; and (c) the value of using " seed ” from healthy stocks. 

The Ministry has decided to include three of the most 
popular varieties susceptible to Wart Disease, in order to pm- 


Potato 

Demonstration 
Plots, 1923. 
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vide growers with a comparison of the cropping qualities of 
the immune and the susceptible varieties. These will not be 
planted on land which is known to be infected with Wart 
Disease. 

Varieties. —The varieties chosen for the Trials are: — 

Immiwes. —l.s< Ear Iks - Immune Ashleaf and Dargill Early. 

2nd Earlier - Ally, Great Scot and Arran Comrade. 

Mainer op - Tinwald Perfection, KerrV Pink, Majestic, Bishop, 
Irish Chieftain, Rhoderick Dhu and Crusader. 
Susceptible*. — Upto-D.ite, An an Chief and King Kdward. 

Supply of Seed.—The seed for the 1928 trials has been 
grown on a farm in Easter Boss. The crops were examined 
whilst growing and all plants affected with Black Leg, Mosaic, 
or Leaf Curl, and those not true to the variety were rogued 
out by the Ministry’s inspectors. 

It has been suggested to the Local Authorities that in cases 
where seed has been saved from the trials carried out in 1922, 
some should be planted in 1928 so that a comparison can 
be made between the cropping qualities of this seed “once 
grown ” in England and seed direct from Scotland. If similar 
tests were made in 1922, the trials may he further extended 
to include seed “twice grown” in England. 

Deports on the previous trials have appeared in this Journal, 
July. 1921, p. 850: May. 1922, p. 163. 


The Anglesey Committee has reached an agreement to 
operate for six months up to 18th May next. It provides for 
Conciliation *he payment of a rate of 28s. for a week 
Committees in ^ hours (including Sundays) to male 
Agriculture workers of 21 years of age and over, and 

° ' proportionate rates for male workers be¬ 

tween 18 and 21 years. It has been agreed that the provision 
of board and lodging shall be reckoned at 14s. per week and 
board only at 10s. per week. The Saturday half-holiday is 
to be observed. 


Average Wages. —In reply to a question by Mr. Hope Simp¬ 
son on 5th December, the Minister stated that from such 
information as was at the disposal of his Department it me 
estimated that the average minimum cash wage of ordinary agri¬ 
cultural labourers in England and Wales m November, 1922, 
‘was 28s., as compared with a wage of 18 b. (including aHow- 
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ances) in 1914, an increase of 55 per cent. Tbe cost of living 
figures estimated by tbe Ministry of Labour showed an in¬ 
crease on 1st November of 80 per cent, above tbe 1914 level. 

Unemployment Insurance. — The Minister informed Captain 
Bowyer on 5th December, in reply to a question as to whether 
the extending of benefits of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
to agricultural workers had been considered, that the question 
of the application of the Act to agriculture was considered as 
recently as last year by a Committee appointed by the Agricul¬ 
tural Wages Board, and representatives of the farmers’ and 
farm workers’ organisations. That Committee reported that 
there was general opposition both by employers and workers 
to the inclusion of agriculture in the general provisions of 
the Act. The Minister added that, so far as he was aware, 
the general feeling in the industry remains as then reported. 


A fuhtiieb rise was recorded for November in the average 
prices of agricultural produce in England and Wales, the in- 

The Agricultural crcase com P ared with tbe corresponding 

Index Number month in the y ears 191 i- 13 being 62 P<* 
cent, in November against 59 in October. 

There has thus been a rise of 5 points in two months, but the 
November figure remains decidedly lower than any recorded 
during the first eight months of the year. The proportionate 
increases in price since the beginning of 1920 are shown in the 
following table :— 


Percent u « k 1Near, 

v.-K < 

'< 'M PARED WirU 

the 

A\ EIIAOE 

Ob THE 

CORRESPONDING 



Month iv 

mi 

-13. 



Month. 




1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

January 




200 

183 

75 

February 




105 

107 

79 

March ... 

... 



189 

150 

77 

April ... 

... 



202 

149 

70 

May ... 

... 



180 

119 

71 

Juno ... 




175 

112 

08 

July ... 

... 



180 

112 

72 

August 

... 



193 

131 

67 

September 

... 



202 

110 

57 

October 

... 



194 

80 

59 

November 

... 



193 

79 

62 

December 

... 



184 

70 

— 


*The increase in prices in November was fairly well distri¬ 
buted among the various descriptions of produce, fat cattle and 
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sheep, poultry and eggs being the only products sold off 
farms, which were relatively cheaper in November than in 
October, and in these cases the reductions were small. Cereals 
continued the rise recorded by the figures for the previous 
month, wheat being 82 per cent., barley 34 per cent, and oats 
88 per cent, dearer than the average for November, 1911-18; 
in November of last year the corresponding figures were 
41 per cent, for wheat, 61 per cent, for barley and 85 per cent, 
for oats. Potatoes, fruit and vegetables have all advanced, 
while hay remains unaltered, the slight fall in the price of hay 
in November corresponding with the fall which occurred from 
October to November in 1911-18. 

Fat cattle were slightly cheaper in November than in the 
previous month, and the index number for fat sheep is also 
lower, in spite of a small increase in prices, the fall in the 
index number being due to the fact that there is normally a 
greater proportionate seasonal rise between October and 
November. Pigs are decidedly dearer. Store cattle and sheep 
fell slightly, but dairy cows show a further rise. Store pigs 
also advanced, by a further 18 points, and during November 
were nearly 2$ times as dear as in November before the war. 
The advance is the more remarkable as a fall is customary 
at this time of the year, and it is evident that the high prices 
at present realised for fat swine, and the large quantities of 
surplus potatoes in the country, are creating an unusual 
demand for store pigs. 

Milk and butter have remained practically unchanged, but 
cheese has advanced sharply in value, and in spite of a normal 
rise in price at this season of the year, the index number has 
jumped 19 points. Eggs although considerably dearer in 
November, show a slight fall compared with the corresponding 
month in 1911-18, as the normal seasonal rise in value is 
greater than that registered this year. 

The average increase in agricultural wages during Novem¬ 
ber, as compared with a pre-war wage of 18s. per week, was 
55 per cent, as against an increase of 60 per cent, in October. 
These figures are calculated on the basis explained in the article 
in the December issue of the Journal. 

The following table shows the average increase during recent 
months in the value of the principal commodities sold by 
farmers, together with corresponding figures for November, 
1921 
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jpEROENTAOK INCREASE AS COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE PltlCES RULING IN 
THE CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF 1911-13. 

1922. 1921. 


Commodity. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Wheat 

53 

53 

23 

24 

32 

41 

Barley 

49 

48 

26 

29 

34 

61 

Oats. 

65 

59 

31 

33 

38 

35 

Fiit cattle 

70 

70 

58 

49 

48 

75 

Fat sheep 

107 

103 

90 

90 

87 

53 

Fat pigs 

91 

92 

84 

85 

94 

70 

Dairy cows ... 

04 

07 

63 

69 

74 

102 

Store cattle ... 

39 

42 

33 

30 

29 

46 

Store sheep ... 

108 

114 

109 

106 

93 

50 

Store pigs 

115 

128 

125 

135 

148 

82 

KfSge. 

80 

64 

96 

104 

98 

144 

Poultiy 

103 

85 

85 

77 

75 

80 

Milk. 

53 

70 

70 

90 

90 

117 

Butter 

79 

77 

76 

71 

72 

69 

Cheese 

50 

51 

41 

36 

55 

25 

Potatoes 

75 

14 

1 

3 

8 

135 

liny. 

37 

54 

52 

45 

45 

45 


The Ministry has recently been informed by the Department 
of Overseas Trade that the exportation of live stock for breeding 


Export ol 
Pedigree Stock. 


purposes may properly be included within 
the scope of the Export Credit Scheme. 
Agriculturists desirous of obtaining credits 


in this connection should, therefore, make application to the 


Export Credits Department of the Department of Overseas 
Trade, 78, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. Full information 
as to the methods and scope of the Scheme, together with forms 
on which Application should be made, will be supplied by that 


Department on application. 


It will be understood that the Export Credits Scheme has 
been provided by the Government in order to facilitate the 
resumption of the ordinary means whereby traders and others 
can obtain facilities from their bankers to enable them to 


finance their export trade. Under it the Government are pre¬ 
pared, under certain conditions, to entertain proposals to 
guarantee drafts drawn against shipments of goods exported 
from the United Kingdom. All applications are required to be 
submitted through the exporter’s bankers. Guarantees may 
be given under two systems: (a) for general credits, that is to 
-say, credits which do not involve a separate reference to the 
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Department in respect of each specific transaction, and (b) 
credits in respect of specific transactions. 

* 0***0 

The Ministry receives a considerable number of inquiries 
dealing with the more technical side of agriculture. In many 

Answers to cases these are, in accordance with the 

_ . , arrangements described in Leaflet No. 279 

correspondents. {Technical Advice for FantlPrs)j pasBed on 

to the County Agricultural Organisers. These officers are 
naturally in a better position to advise on matters requiring a 
knowledge of local conditions than the Ministry's advisers at 
Headquarters. Some inquiries are, however, dealt with by the 
Ministry direct and it is proposed to publish from time to time 
a section of replies given in the hope that these may be of 
interest to a wider circle than the correspondent to whom they 
were originally addressed. A first instalment of these replies 
will he found on page 1)50 of the present issue. 


With the object of assisting farmers and other buyers and 

sellers of corn and seeds to accustom themselves to selling by 

, reference to the cwt., in accordance with 

the Com Sales Act, 1921,* which comes 

Bead, Reckoner. ^ force ^ ^ , 923 the 

Ministry has prepared a series of tables of equivalent prices. 
These tables give for a price per cwt. of 5s. and each additional 
2d. up to 18s., the equivalent price for the chief customary 
weights by which the different kinds of corn and other produce 


have been sold in the past. This set of tables has been pub¬ 
lished as “ The Com Sales Beady Reckoner ” and is obtainable 


through any bookseller, price 5d., or from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2, price 6d. post free. 


* See this Journal 9 December, 1922, p. 778. 
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PATRINGTON FARM SETTLEMENT. 

Captain J. K. Hill, 

Director of the Settlement. 

The Estate and its Administration. —The Patrington Estate 
was the first to be acquired by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries under the Small Holding Colonies Acts, 1910 and 1918, 
with tho object of establishing farm settlements for ex-Serviee 
men. The property, which is held on a 99 years’ lease from 
the Office of Woods, is situated on the Humber Estuary about 
15 miles east of Hull, in the area known as Sunk Island. On 
an 18th century map this island is shown to be only some 8 acres 
in extent, but it now comprises some 10,000 acres, representing 
the results of natural alluvial deposit and of land reclamation 
work during the past two centuries. The land taken over by 
the Ministry in 1917 extends to 2,868 acres, and a further 508 
acres were acquired in 1919. but this latter portion has since 
been let off as one farm, and is not now included in the settle¬ 
ment area. 

The Patrington Settlement is carried on under a scheme 
devised by the Ministry to meet tho needs of ex-Service men, 
skilled or partially skilled in agricultural work, but without 
capital or possessed of insufficient means to enable them to take 
up the cultivation of a small holding. Briefly described, this 
scheme provides for the management of the settlement by the 
Ministry, but the profits, after all working expenses have been 
paid and an allocation made to a reserve fund, are divided 
between capital, management and labour in proportion to the 
amounts charged in respect of these items in the working 
account. A substantial profit was mado in the first two years 
after the settlement was started, but since then, owing to the bad 
seasons and the agricultural depression, farming operations have 
resulted in a loss. The employees are paid wages at the rates 
prevailing in the district, and with very few exceptions ex- Service 
men furnish the whole of the labour employed. Another factor 
bearing on the adoption of the scheme was the unsuitability of 
the Boil for fanning in small areas, thus precluding the formation 
of small holdings grouped round a central farm as recommended 
by the Vemey Committee. 

For farm work in the neighbourhood it is customary to rely 
mainly on boys, who board and lodge with the foreman, and 
who are supplemented by casual workers when any additional 
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labour is required. This arrangement has a considerable advan¬ 
tage in keeping down the wages bill, but is impossible of adoption 
when the main purpose is to resettle married ex-Service men on 
the land. From a purely economic standpoint, therefore, the 
expenditure on labour on the settlement must necessarily be 
higher than on farms where the older local practice obtains. On 
the other hand, the number of persons formerly living on the 
area now farmed by the Ministry was probably never more than 
65, whereas, on the settlement to-day, there are 55 married 
couples with 130 children, a total population of 240. The value 
of this contribution towards the larger social problems of rural 
resettlement and relieving the congestion of the towns must, 
obviously, be taken into account. 

To house this large increase of population the Ministry added 
40 new cottages to the existing accommodation. These are built 
in pairs and are of brick with tile roofs, each containing parlour, 
living-room, scullery and three bedrooms. A double pig sty 
with run and half an acre of garden ground have also been pro¬ 
vided with each cottage. Thirty-six of the cottages were erected 
bv August, 1919, and the, building work since carried out up to 
the completion of the equipment in January. 1922. consisted 
chiefly of the repair and adaptation of existing buildings, the 
erection of the piggeries, and the provision of baths. 

The addition of baths to the new cottages throws an interesting 
side-light on the stamp of man who has been settled at Patring- 
ton, for baths were not originally contemplated in the early 
building scheme, and their subsequent provision was a concession 
by the Ministry to a unanimous and insistent demand by the 
settlers. 

Social Amenities. —The settlement has shaken down into 
a self-respecting community; and the present employees are of 
a good class of men and proud to constitute a virile branch of 
the British Legion from which they derive an excellent tone and 
social spirit 

This esprit de corps is particularly desirable as the settlement 
has to be self-dependent for its recreation. Entertainments of 
various kinds are given during the winter months in a sjjecial 
Recreation Hut which has been erected. This is also used for 
religious services, and for a Sunday School, conducted by resi¬ 
dents, which has a good attendance of children. Special o«t- 
door festivities are the Annual Sports both for children and adults, 
and patriotic celebrations on anniversaries such as Empire Day 
and Armistice Day. 
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Farming Operations. —This brief outline of the conditions 
under whieh the settlers live and work brings us to the actual 
cultivation of the land. The area comprises five farms, of which 
1,777 acres are arable and 531 permanent pasture. The soil 
consists of a mud warp, varying in depth from six inches on the 
inner lands to four inches or less near the Humber bank, where 
nothing will grow whieh comes in contact with the silt subsoil. 
The methods of cultivation and cropping generally obtaining in 
the district are largely followed on the settlement, but certain 
departures from local practice have been instituted for the 
purpose of studying their efficacy under local conditions. 

Sub-soiling constitutes one of these departures, and is worthy 
of a full trial. To avoid bringing up the unfertile silt, ploughing 
is kept to a very limited depth, with the result that a hard pan 
has been formed which is never broken up. The deeper cultiva¬ 
tion and rough form of sub-soiling which the steam tackle affords 
have given very satisfactory cropping results; and sufficient work 
has been carried out on these lines io show that the land would 
readily respond to (he principle of sub-soiling when carried out 
with modern implements that effectively break up the pan with¬ 
out risk of bringing up tb“ «ilt 

Bare Fallow, and Fodder Crops.—With the fanning condi¬ 
tions applicable to the soil and the district, where successive corn 
crops are grown, it is necessary, in the ordinary course, to 
introduce a bare fallow so that, whether foul or not, the soil may 
recover it** fertility. This course is necessarily expensive, and 
its restriction on the possible output of the farm can be ill 
afforded in the present hard times. On the other hand, a legu¬ 
minous crop, such as tares, may be relied upon to restore fer¬ 
tility to the land and reclaim the lost physical condition of the 
soil. It ha** been demonstrated during the past two years that 
Sunk Island land is ideally constituted for forage cropping and 
the production of silage, while for many reasons it is unsuitable 
for roots, which, consequently, are grown only in small quantities. 
It is hoped, therefore, that a sufficient substitute for the latter 
will be furnished by leguminous forage crops converted into 
silage. These should have the dual advantage of providing a 
valuable food substitute for roots, much needed in this class of 
farming, and also obviating the necessity for so many bare 
fallows. 

Stock Keeping. —With a large bulk of straw to be consumed 
or trodden into manure, a heavy head of stock has to be main- 
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tained through the winter. In the absence of roots, the cus¬ 
tomary method in the district is to feed straw only as a bulk 
food, supplemented by cake and meals to the cattle in the yards, 
necessitating a heavy ration of concentrates to maintain them in 
good store condition. If beef had remained at war values 
or cake were half its present price, the system might be econo¬ 
mically sound, but in the present circumstances it is difficult 
to see how it can be carried on profitably as a means of supplying 
manure for the land. The production of silage in sufficient quan¬ 
tity would, however, go far to meet the need for economical 
feeding, as store cattle fed with it would require far less of the 
concentrated foods. 

Artificial Manure from Straw. —The method recently dis¬ 
covered of converting straw into valuable manure through the 
action of nitrogenous bacteria, may be of the greatest value in 
a corn-growing district where farmyard manure is a necessity 
and where a superabundance of straw has to be utilised. Such 
a drastic innovation, however, would be too serious an adventure 
for the ordinary farmer to embark upon without a convincing 
demonstration of its efficacy, but the possibilities are attractive 
and the system might prove of the greatest benefit in corn¬ 
growing districts generally. More particularly would it help 
those farmers who. for temporary financial reasons, are unable 
to ensure the productivity of their land bv keeping a sufficient 
head of stock. 

High Wheat Yields. —Holderness, and more especially the 
Sunk Island area, is an important wheat growing district, and 
very heavy yields are recorded. In 1921, 585 acres of wheat 
were harvested on the settlement, the highest yield per acre being 
just under 9 quarters of White Victor, and a satisfactory average 
of 6 quarters was obtained from the autumn-sown wheat. In 
the 1922 season, which was six weeks later than the previous 
year, there were (588 acres of wheat for harvest, but as yet no 
thrashing has taken place. It is feared that the want of suffi¬ 
cient sun has been responsible for a disappointing yield; there is 
a heavy bulk of straw and the crops were very badly laid hv wind 
and rain. So far there has been no experimental work to deter¬ 
mine the comparative yields of different varieties of wheat, which 
it is essential should be carried out under identical conditions 
in the same field. As some of the fields exceed 50 acres in extent 
it should be possible to obtain a convincing demonstration in 
4,he future on such an acreage ,, 
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That Victor wheat gave the highest individual yield last year 
cannot he regarded as conclusive, as any other variety might 
have done equally well on the same field. From observation oi 
the standing crops for the past two years Yeoman stands first, 
with Victor a good second. The former 1 b more in favour with 
millers and the straw appears to stand better than that of Victor 
under stress of wind and weather. Good returns have also been 
obtained from the Old Norfolk Grey Chaff. On the other hand 
Swedish Iron was given up in the past season, as on this land 
it produced a coarse thick-skinned sample not at all liked by 
millers, while Little Joss and Benefactor have been discarded 
owing to an apparent lack of strength in the straw. Until this 
season Bed Byrell had also been grown, but it has not found 
favour on the settlement. 

Mustard Growing. —Mustard grown under contract is a 
popular crop in the district and has been extensively grown on 
the settlement ; but with a drop in price from £12 per quarter 
two years ago to £4 Ids., which is the offer for next season’s 
crop, it is questionable if it is a paying proposition compared 
with wheat, even at 40s., in view of the latter’s less costly 
harvesting and threshing. 

Grass Land. —The grass land is not of the first quality, as 
feeding bullocks need help to bring off fat; neither is it suitable 
as a whole for young stock. The rougher pastures, however, 
appear to respond well to treatment, such as heavy winter 
dragging and the application of slag and other phosphates. 

Pig Keeping. —Pigs are a strong feature on the settlement, 
some sixty breeding sows being kept. The Large Black is the 
principal breed, and intercrossing is also carried out with Middle 
White hoars for the production of porkers, and Large Black boars 
on Large White sows for bacon. Tt is intended now to keep 
pedigree stock of both the Middle White and Large Blacks. 

Farm Equipment. —The farm buildings have been thoroughly 
repaired since the Ministry took them over and useful alterations 
and additions have been effected, Dutch bams having been 
erected on three of the farms. The private roads, which run to 
a considerable length, have been repaired, and the more impor¬ 
tant ones, linking up different portions of the Estate, which 
were almost impassable clay tracks, have been macadamised at 
considerable outlay. Water has been laid on from the Hull 
Corporation mains to all the cottages, buildings and yards, also 
to Borne of the grazing fields; and the settlement as a whole is 
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now well laid out and equipped. With these facilities for work¬ 
ing, it is hoped that the settlement may institute minor innova¬ 
tions that will further agricultural interests in the district; ancl 
there is little doubt that any practical advantages shown to result 
will be readily taken up and acted upon. 


POTATO LIFTING MACHINERY. 

It is proposed in this article to present what, from the farmer’s 
{joint of view, are the most important results contained in the 
recent Report* on potato lifting machinery. The Report is 
mainly concerned with the third of a series of trials of potato 
lifting machinery conducted at the Manor Farm, Garforth. by 
the Authorities of Leeds University, acting in conjunction with 
the Ministry, but it contains also a summary of results pre- 
viouslv obtained. The first investigation was carried out by the 
University in 1916 and showed that when horse labour cost 
2.s. 6d. a day, men 4s.. women 8s. 6d. and boys 2s. 6d. a day. 
the cost of harvesting potatoes by hand was 13s. 8d. per ton as 
compared with 4s. 8d. when a potato-lifting plough was used. 
The acreage costs were £6 16s. 8d. and .£2 6s. Gd. respectively, 
a difference of £4 10s. 2d. an acre in favour of the plough. In 
1919 an investigation was made into the comparative efficiency 
of a digger plough, a rotary machine and a machine of the ele¬ 
vator type. The cost of harvesting on that occasion came out 
at 7s. lid., 6s. lid. and 8s. lOd. per ton and £8 Os. 3d., 
£2 11s. 6d. and £3 Os. 6d. an acre respectively. 

The investigation in 1921 was on a much larger scale and in¬ 
cluded 10 machines in all. 7 of the rotary type. 2 of the elevator 
type, and a combined lifting, sorting and bagging machine. It 
was not thought necessary to include a digger plough on this 
occasion. Both the economic and the mechanical aspects of the 
problem were investigated: t.e., the actual cost of lifting 
potatoes by various devices was determined, and engineering 
and mechanical data were collected with a view to studying 
the principles embodied in each machine. 

* “ The Use of Implement* in the Lifting of the Potato Croft,” 1921: 
University of Leeds and the Yorkshire Conneil for Agzicoltnral Kdncation, 
price 2s. 6d. 
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The Report divides potato-lifting machinery into the following 
four groups:— 

(1) The Plough Group which embodies an elementary prin¬ 
ciple based largely on the ordinary plough. A plough standard 
carries a broad square-pointed share which runs under the tubers 
and lifts them up to the first set of raisers consisting of steel 
prongs set so as to offer resistance to the earth and potatoes. 
The earth is broken up and the smaller particles allowed to fall 
through while the larger clods and potatoes are raised to the 
surface. A second set of raisers catch the potatoes as they fall 
from the first and further separate them from the soil. 

(2) The Rotary Type has a scoop share which runs under¬ 
neath the potato ridge. The soil with the potatoes is removed 
by a series of rotary arms at the rear, driven at right angles to 
the track of the machine, which throw the soil and potatoes 
clear, leaving the potatoes on the surface. There are two prin¬ 
cipal types of rotary diggers :— 

\rn In whioh tlx* tmi*s radiate rhrertlv Irom the riming spindle ; 

(In In vslnrh the Ones radiate from the ‘■pinner t>\ 1 e , ng attached to 
a '■\Htoin of links and bars, and thus rirs<nh<* an elliptical path which at 
the bottom <«»nfonn« praet.ealh to tl-< si ap<- oi Hu* -a.air 

(8i The Elevator Type embodies the principle of a share or 
scoop which raises the potato ridge on to a long moving elevator 
vhich shakos out the soil. The haulm is thrown off by agitating 
forks at the top of the elevator and the potatoes are thrown 
Hear of the machine to the rear. 

tf4 > The Combined Type of machine was brought from 
Vorwav specially for the test. Tt combines the elevator and 
rotary principles, and is able to separate the soil and haulm 
by a series of grids and screens and to collect the potatoes in 
bags at the rear. The potatoes are sorted out. into their differ¬ 
ent sizes, stones are also separated from the potatoes by a series 
of moving gravity traps which permit the heavier objects to fall 
to the ground, whilst the potatoes pass along the elevator into 
the sack. 

The field set apart for the trial was permanent pasture until 
1918 when it was ploughed out. The cropping was oats in 1918. 
wheat in 1919, barley and oats in 1920, followed by potatoes in 
1921. The turf had become thoroughly disintegrated and did 
not interfere with the work of the machines. Part of the area 
was level but at one end of flic plots there was a rather steep 
gradient which enabled the efficiency of the machines to be 
studied not only on the flat but also on the up and down 

B 
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gradients. The soil was typical light coal-measures land and 
was in good condition for potato growing. The variety of pota¬ 
toes grown was Great Scot and the crop was in excellent con¬ 
dition for lifting; there was a little second growth but not 
sufficient to interfere with lifting operations. 

For the mechanical part of the investigation dynamometer 
readings were taken of both digging and road tests, the main 
factors observed being:—(1) Weight of machine in relation 
to drawbar load and mechanical efficiency; (2) Ease of handling; 
and (8) Mechanical construction, having regard to simplicity and 
access to wearing parts. 

For the purpose of obtaining comparative costs, plots contain¬ 
ing 12 rows of potatoes acre in extent) were marked out 
and each machine was required io work both ways in order to 
ascertain the effect of the gradient on the work done. The 
number of pickers was varied, where necessary, so as to keep 
pace with each machine. After the plots were dug and picked 
they were harrowed four times and records taken of the quan¬ 
tities of potatoes brought to tlie surface. A square rod was then 
forked over hv hand in order to ascertain the weight of tubers 
finally left in the ground. The main factors observed for judging 
the machines from an economic point of view were :— 

(I) Cost of fm»l, lubricants and general upkeep; 

02) Labour, amount and cost; 

(3) Percentage of damaged tubers; 

(4) Work required after digging operations, vm*h boirowing: 

i/P Pro|>ortk>n nf total crop Anally left in the pinund; 

((*) Working <»>s!s per plot and r acre; 

f7) Quantity of work done; and 

(8) General adaptability for any other work. 

The following is a summary of the results contained in the 
Hoporfc: — 

(1) Bamlett Improved Potato Digger (Link Type), manufactured by 
Messrs. A. C. Bamlett, Ltd., Thirsk. 


Summary of Result*. 


Total weight lifted ... . per plot 

Total weight of harrowing!) . ,, 

Total weight damaged. ,, 

Estimated weight left in ground ... ,, 

Total cost per acre . 

Cost per ton of saleable ware and seed lifted 
Total net returns per acre from all tubers lifted ... 

Speed of travel in miles per hour . 

Average distance potatoes thrown . 

Maximuip distance potatoes thrown.. 

Drawbar load m work. 


T. cwt. qr. lb. 
2 4 0 0 

0 3 0 3 

0 0 0 24 

0 2 2 10 

£2 11 7 
CO 8 0 
C39 10 0 
3*4 

4 ft. 3 in. 

12 ft. 0 in. 

372 lb. 
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The Bamlett Machine used the low-speed sprocket, and the net working 
time for the plot was 17$ minutes, including two short stoppages of a few 
seconds each to clear the lower edge of the screen of tops and to clean 
the share. Hardly any choking of the spinner and share was observed. 
The lifted potatoes were left in a row about 4 ft. in width. A large number 
of the potatoes were found at the outside of the row where they had been 
stopped by the screen. This uneven distribution, however, did not 
handicap the pickers to any great extent, as the tubers were fairly well 
exposed. Where the tops were strong the screen turned these back over the 
)>otatoes at the outer edge of the row, and though m the particular crop 
used for the test this was not senous, yet in a crop with strong growing 
lops it might piove troublesome by covering up the tubers. 

(2) Jack's Imperial Potato Raiser (Link Type), manufactured by 
Messrs. A. Jack and Sous, Limited, May bole. 

Summary oj Results . r p. cw t. qr. lb. 

Total weight lifted . ]*‘r plot 2 5 2 26 

Total weight of harrowmgs . ,, 0 2 1 B 

Total weight damaged. 0 0 0 15 

Estimated weight left in ground ... ,, 0 2 0 8 

Total cost per acre .£3 8 6 

Cost per ton of saleable ware and seed lifted . . .CO 10 0 

Total net returns per acre from all tubers raised . €40 1 G 

Speed of travel in miles per hour . 2*1 

Average distance potatoes thiown ... .. . .*> ft. 0 in. 

Maximum distante potatoes tluown ... . . .. 12 ft. 0 m. 

Drawbar load iti work.-. 473J lb. 

The action of tins machine was more \ ’dent than the of her types, and 
although a fuiceu wa-* used winch lcstucted the width < f | spread of the 
hulk ol the crop to 5 ft 4 some of the tubers winch did not strike the 
screen were thrown a instance of 12 ft. They were, however, all fairly 
well exposed tor picking. At the third row the -creeu, which had been 
set- to trail on the ground and was hitched to the tractor to prevent jt 
swinging, became clogged with tops and a •diort stoppage was nccchsaiv 
to clean and raise it The net working time for the plot was 27J minutes. 
There was a tendency lor the tops to ding round tlit* spindle of the 
machine and the centre of the spjitnei, and these had to be cleared when 
opportunity occurred at tin*, headlands. Speed was induced m the last six 
rows, which proved more satisfactory as t he (Liters were then not 
scattered so far and ueie also well exposed. 

Jack’s Caledonian “A” Potato Raiser (Rotary Type), manu¬ 
factured by Messrs, A. Jack and Sons. Limited. 

Summary of Results. *f. C wt. qr. lb. 

Total weight lifted . ... per plot 2 5 2 22 

Total weight of harrowmgs . ,, 0 3 1 15 

Total weight damaged. .. 0 0 0 24 

Estimated weight left in ground ... ., 0 2 0 8 

Total cost per acre . . £3 3 9 

Cost per ton of saleable ware and seed lifted ... £0 9 8 

Total not returns per aero from all tubers raised ... £40 14 10 

Speed of travel in miles per hour ... ... ... 2*5 

Average distance potatoes thrown .. 4 ft. 6 in. 

Maximum distance potatoes thrown. 0 ft. 0 in. 

Drawbar load in work. 441$ lb. 

v 2 
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The action of the Caledonian “ A ” spinner was less violent than that 
of the Imperial, hut the screen was again necessary to oontrol the spread 
of the potatoes to 5 ft. The tubers were not, however, quite so well 
exposed. The tops tended to twine round the spindle as in the case of the 
Imperial. The net working time for this machine waB 25J minutes for 
the plot, including one minute for adjusting the screen and digger. 

(4) Jack’s Caledonian 44 B " Potato Raiser (Rotary Type), manu¬ 
factured by Messrs. A. Jack and Sons, Limited. 

Summary of Hr suits. q\ cw t. qt lb. 

Total weight lifted . pci plot 2 2 1 17 

Total weight of harrowmgs . ... ,, () 3 0 15 

Total weight damaged. 0 U 2 4 

Estimated weight left in ground ... 0 3 0 12 

Total cost per acre . £2 14 10 

Cost per ton of saleable ware and seed lifted .. TO 0 2 

Total net returns per acre fiom all tubers lifted ... £37 17 6 

Speed of travel in miles per hour . . 3*0 

Average distance potatoes thrown . 4 ft. 0 in. 

Maximum distance potatoes thrown .. 6 ft. 0 in. 

Drawbar load m work. 474 lb. 

The net time taken for this plot was 21 minutes, which included two 
stoppages of 30 and 60 seconds respectively for slight adjustments As 
with the ‘A” t\pe, the spinner action was les> \i.ileut than ‘lie 

Imperial, but the potatoes were not left so well exposed. The t ps, 
however, w'ere thrown wide and did not tend to twine mound the spindle, 
as was the case with the other mardunes of this make. 

(5) Martin Potato Digger (Link Type), manufactured by Martin s 
Cultivator Company, Limited, Stamford. 

Summary of Results. T. cwt. qi. 1!> 

Total weight lifted .. . pci plot *2 3 3 I*' 

7'otal weight of harrowmgs . ... , 0 3 3 25 

Total weight damaged . ... ... 0 0 15 

Estimated weight left m ground ... 0 0 1 1 

Total cost per acre . . . £2 J3 2 

Cost per ton of saleable ware and seed lifted . . £0 8 9 

Total net returns per acre from all tubers raised . . £42 8 10 

Speed of travel in miles per hour . 3*1 

Average distance potatoes thrown . 4 ft 3 m. 

Maximum distance potatoes thrown. 9 ft. 0 in. 

Dtawbar load in work ... ... ... . . ... 451 lb. 

The net working time for this plot was 184 minutes, winch included 
only one stoppage of 10 seconds to dear the share. The potatoes were 
left in a row having an average width of 4 ft. 3 m.. hut were not so well 
exposed as when lifted by other rotary machines. The fust row was dug 
at too great a speed, and consequently the tubers were scattered up to a 
distance of 9 ft. In the second row*, which was dug at a slower speed, 
the spread was 6 ft. It was found that with a high speed the potatoes 
were spread up to 9 ft., but were cleanly exposed and were easily gathered. 
When the speed w f as lowered a spread of only 5 ft. w*as obtained, but the 
potatoes were not fully exposed, particularly on the side of the row 
next to the machine. 

(6) The Powell Potato Digger (Link Type), manufactured by Messrs. 

Powell Bros., Limited, Wrexham. 
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Summary oj Results. T. cwt. qr. lb. 

Total weight lifted . per plot 2 5 2 0 

Total weight of harrowing# . *> 0 2 3 24 

Total weight damaged. » 0 0 0 18 

Estimated weight left in ground ... ,, 0 2 0 8 

Total cost per acre .. ... £3 14 5 

Cost per ton of saleable ware and seed idled .. £0 10 7 

Total net returns per acre hole all tubers lifted ... £39 3 0 

Speed oi travel m miles per hour . 2*7 

Average distance potatoes thrown . 5 ft. 9 in. 

Maximum distance potatoes thrown. T2 ft. 0 m. 

Drawbar load in work . .. 303 lb. 

The actual tune taken for this plot was 27 minuteu, which included 
seven short stops for cleaning the share. The potatoes were very well 
exposed, except immediately alongside the path of the machine, and were 
evenly distributed m a row of from 5*6 ft. wide, but occasional tubers 
wvie thrown to a distance of 8 or 10 ft. and even 12 ft. The speed of the 
machine was reduced for the last seven rows of the plot, and as a con- 
sequence the tubeis were then thrown up to a listance of about 5 ft., 
but they were nut quite ‘■o w'dl exposed as previously. 

[7) Ransomes’ No. 12 Potato Digging Machine (Link Type), manu¬ 
factured bv Messrs, Ransomes, Sims, and Jeftcnes, Ltd., Ipswich. 

Summary o / Rtfinuh T ewt qr. lb. 

Total weight lifted . . ph»t 2 4 3 1 

Total weight of hariowings ... ,. <>220 

dotal weight damagtd .... o 0 2 4 

Estimated weight left m ground ... ,, »> 1 3 rt 

Total iosl per acie ... ... . ... .1*3 0 6 

Cost per ton of sah able ware and -eed lilted .. X‘0 9 7 

Total net return*, per iw ie fron. all tubers raised .. 1T0 2 8 

Speed of traud in miles jxt hoiK . 2*7 

Average distance potatoes thrown ... ... . 3 ft. 3 in. 

Maximum di-lamv ]H>iatoes thrown ... ... 1 ft 0 in. 

Drawbar loud in woik ... . ... ... . 455 lb. 

The actual working time of this mat hint* was 22 minute-* for the plot, 
including * no stoppage at the end of the iipd row to lengthen and adjust 
the draught chain. A slight delay of a few sounds each time was 
occasioned by the nece-sity of t loaning the -hare at the end of each row. 

The machine left the tubers will exposed and evenly distnbuted in a 
row of from 3 ft. to 8 ft. 6 in wide, no potutoot* being thrown to a greater 
distant** ttinri 4 ft. 

(S) The Hoover Potato Digger (Elevator Type), manufactured b\ flu* 
Hoover Manufacturing Co , Avery, Ohio. D.S.A., and represented by Brit sh 
Hart Parr Company, 93, Lincoln Road. iVtcrbmungh 

Summary of Results. T 0 \\t. qr. lb. 

Total weight lifted ... . •• per plot 2 0 3 18 

Total weight of harrowmgs . .* 0 1 2 14 

Total weight damaged. *, 6 0 8 27 

Estimated weight left in ground ... 0 3 1 13 

Total cost per acre . M2 16 1 

Cost per ton of saleable ware and seed lifted ... £0 9 3 

Total net returns per acre from all tubers lifted ... £37 11 5 
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Speed of travel in miles per hour . 2*8 

Average width potatoes deposited . 1 ft. 6 in. 

Drawbar load wiien lifting . 810$ lb. 

For this machine a British Wallis Tractor was employed. The net 
working time for lifting the plot was 24$ minutes, which included stoppages 
of BO seconds for adjusting the shovel, three minutes for re*adjnsting the 
drawbar, and short intervals to relieve the machine of tops which had 
choked the elevator. The tubers were left, in a row varying from 1 ft. 3 in. 
to 1 ft. 9 in. in width, this narrow’ width being very convenient for picking. 
Generally speaking the potatoes were well exposed hut some were covered 
by tops, winch were not always thrown clear as is intended by the 
agitating forks at the top of the elevator of this machine. The manner 
in which this machine leaves the potatoes renders it essential that the 
tubers of one row must be picked before another is lifted, otherwise the 
right hand tractor wheels w r ould travel over the tubers of the previous 
row. As this machine continues to scatter tubers for some 6-8 ft. after 
completing the row’ (the tubers at the end of the row raised by the scoop 
have to travel up the elcvatoi and drop beh.nd Hip machine by the shakers) 
it is advisable to have a clear spare at the ends of the drills to facilitate 
picking and also for the tractor to continue in its line of travel before 
turning. An advantage with this machine is that the potatoes are left 
in a narrow row after being raised, with the tops placed to the extreme 
left but not covering them, which greatly facilitates picking. 

(9) The 44 Star M Potato Digger, manufaetuied bv the Cleveland 
Implement Manufacturing Company Alliance, Ohio, T’ S.A., represented 
by Messrs. Isherwood and Young, 57, Cheapside, K.C 2 


Summary of He suits. 

Total weight lifted . per plot 

Total weight of harrowing? .. ... ,, 

Total weight damaged. 

Estimated weight left m ground 

Total cost per acre ... . . 

Cost per ton of saleable wuie and se *d lifted 
Total net returns per acre from all tubers lifted ... 
Speed of (ravel m miles p»*r hour 

Avcfago width potatoes deposited . . 

Drawbar load when lifting . 


T. cwt. qr. lb. 
1 19 1 0 

0 3 1 24 

0 12 0 
0 10 1 21 

£3 9 4 
TO 11 10 
£26 4 9 
2*5 

1 ft. 6 in. 

*06 lb. 


The “ Star " like the ** Hoover M was drawn by the British Wallis 

Tractor. Its net digging time for the plot was 29$ minutes, including 

stoppages of 1J minutes to alter the tractor hitch, of five minutes to adjust 
the driving chain of the main elevator which had worked off and to clear 
the tops which clogged the machine, with other short intervals. There 
wore a number of stoppages whilst digging the second half of the plot 
owing to the scoop being set more dtxjply in the ridge in order to avoid 
slicing the potatoes. It is evident that the elevators were not of sufficient 
width to deal effectively with the amount of soil which was raised when 
the Bc<x>p was set sufficiently deep to raise the whole of the tubers of 
the crop. 

The potatoes were left m a narrow row of about 1 ft. 6 in. in width 

m the rear and in the line of travel of the machine, but were not well 

exposed as a considerable 1 amount of soil and tops dropped with and on 
top of them. Consequently more pickers had to be employed than with 
the Hoover. 
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(10) The Hang Combined Lifting and Bagging Machine : manu¬ 
facturers* agent, Mr. Th. Jespersen, c/o Messrs. Baddon and Arton. 


45, Chancery Lane, London, W.0.2. 




Summary of lit suits 

T. 

cwt. qr. 

lb. 

Total weight lifted . 

. 2 

6 0 

22 

Total weight of harrowings . 

0 

0 3 

14 

Total weight damaged. 

0 

3 0 

20 

Estimated weight left in ground 

0 

4 1 

18 

Total cost per acre . 


£4 10 1 


Cost per ton of saleable ware and seed lifted 


£0 13 2 


Total net returns per acre from all tubers lifted .. 


X32 1 1 


Drawbar load when lifting . 


1,293 lb. 


The Haug Machine only lifted one half of the 

plot 

allotted to 

it. 

but the figures have been doubled to {>ermit ot easier comparison. 

The 


machine, which \*as m an experimental stage, proved quite unsuitable for 
English conditions, and at the end of six rows the owner vithdiew it from 
the investigation. 

Conclusions. —Whilst it is not p snblc to base exact con¬ 
clusions on some of the data contained in the Report, it is pos¬ 
sible to make some general deductions so far as groups of 
machines are concerned. 

Plough Group .—The investigation of 1910 showed that the 
use of an ordinary potato-lifting plough resulted in a saving of 
1*4 10s. an acre as compared with hand forking and it would 
appear that a grower of at least one acre of potatoes would he 
well advised to use such an implement rather than hand labour 
for lifting the crop. 

Rotaru Group -In those trials the limited superiority of this 
type of machine over the other types is shown til by the fact 
that the net profit realisable per aero from the potato field in 
question amounted to an average of L‘89 3 9s. lOd. when lifted 
by the rotary machine: L'dl 2d. by the machines of the 
elevator type; and £82 3s. Id. when lifted by the combined tvpe. 
(2) by the fact that when the ten machines are arranged in 
order of merit according to costs, the. seven machines of the 
rotary type come first, and wlun arranged in order of merit 
according to their mechanical efficiency the first six are all of 
the rotary type. The minimum area upon which the rotary type 
can be economically employed is about 5 acres. 

Elevator Type .—All the conditions in the test were ideal for 
the efficient working of this type and had the soil conditions 
been only slightly worse the performances would havo been still 
poorer. The only advantageous point in these machines is the 
manner in which the potatoes are deposited after lifting, i.e. t 
in a very narrow row. The general performance, however, 
reflects badly on this type, when the quantity of potatoes left in 
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Average Net Profit Realisable per acre when lifted by (<i) Rotary Machines . £39 19 10 

( h) Elevator Machines . £31 18 2 

(c) Combi tied Type ... ... £32 1 1 
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the ground, the percentage damaged, and the quantity of harrow- 
ings are examined. The cost of picking constitutes, on the 
average, well over 40 per cent of the total cost of lifting, and 
when the results obtained bv this type are examined, it will be 
seen that the cost of picking alone falls considerably below the 
corresponding figures for the rotary type of machine. The 
tractor load is heavy and out of proportion to the work done in 
comparison with the rotary type. The shovel does not avoid 
damaging the potatoes and is certainly no more effective in 
lifting the drill than the share and revolving tines of rotary 
machines. 

The Combined Type. —I’ll is type offers a very wide and ex¬ 
tended field of investigation and the high cost of bagging and 
picking with machines at present employed shows that there is 
scope for any device which will displace hand labour. For every 
£5 15s. expended in lifting and sorting the crop, X‘4 was ex¬ 
pended in picking, sorting and bagging. If these operations 
can be dispensed with by the use of the combined tvpe there 
is a possibility of saving up to 70 per cent, of the cost of harvest¬ 
ing and marketing potatoes. No machine of this type has yet 
been sufficiently developed to justify its use. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the. results set out above 
were obtained for machines working under good conditions of 
soil and weather for a few davR only and that due allowance 
must be made for these facts in judging the suitability of a 
machine or method for different soil or climatic conditions. It 
may he accepted, however, that under worse conditions the more 
complicat'd the machine the greater would be its handicap and 
this would increase as the working conditions became worse. 
This might result in a potato-lifting plough, for instance, being 
more economical on very heavy land or under adverse weather 
conditions than a rotary machine for an area in oxcgsr of five 
acres, hut it is inconceivable that a machine of the elevator or 
combined tvpe would he successful in unfavourable conditions 
which had proved too much for a rotary machine. In extreme 
cases it might be best to use a ridging plough or even hand 
labour. 
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WILD ANIMALS OF THE FARM: 
THE WILD RABBIT. 

Professor J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D., 
University of Aberdeen. 

Thebe seems to be good reason for believing that the Wild 
Rabbit lived in England before the Great Ice Age, that it was 
exterminated during that time of sifting, and that it was re¬ 
introduced—probably from the Mediterranean region or Spain. 
There is no doubt that its introduction into Scotland and 
Ireland is comparatively recent. Indeed, it was not known in 
Scotland before tho thirteenth century, and there are many 
places north of the Tay which it did not reach till the nineteenth. 
But while it does not like severe cold, as in Scandinavia, it has 
an adaptable constitution and flourishes only too well in a great 
variety of places from Ireland to Australia. 

Enemies. —The Wild Rabbit has no end of enemies, fiom 
man to rats, and yet it holds its own with ease. Against it are 
foxes, stoats, badgers, eats, hawks and owls, ravens and crows, 
and more' besides, yet its ranks are not thinned. In what ways 
does it secure survival? Not because of its wits, for it is not a 
clever creature, and its brain is very smooth. Not because of 
its weapons, for its teeth are not suitable for Idling (though it 
occasionally bites both man and dog in the extreme of itR despera¬ 
tion), and it cannot give such a formidable back-kick as the hare 
is able to deliver. 

Fertility .—The first reason for the rabbit’s success is its 
fertility. It is ready to breed at six months; it may have six 
litters between February and September; the period of ante¬ 
natal life is just about four weeks; there may be five to eight 
young ones in a litter. There is often considerable infantile 
mortality, for if the burrow gets very damp some of the young 
ones are apt to die of paralysis, and there is often the chance of 
a fatal visit from a brown rat. After they emerge into tho open 
the young rabbits are often picked off before they learn to find 
their way about. Counter-balancing all these chances of death 
there is the prodigious fertility. 

Appetite. —A second reason for the rabbit’s success is its 
catholicity of appetite, and this rivalry touches man on the rftw. 
For besides grass which is the staple food, rabbits are fond of 
cereals, turnips, bark, and garden vegetables. They eat the young 
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shoots of furze and bracken, and, from the agricultural point of 
view, that is to the plus side of the account; but everyone is 
aware of their very serious depredations in farm and garden. 
There are many curiosities of diet, e.g., birch leaves, laurel 
bark, and rhododendron, but these are neither here nor there 
except in indicating that the rabbit has many resources. A little 
detail which is quite characteristic of the difference between 
rabbit and hare is that the rabbit eats the whole turnip, whereas 
its cousin—a dainty feeder—leaves *he rind. 

Burrowing Habits. —A third factor in the rabbit’s survival 
is to be found in its burrowing habits. When animals long ago 
left the water and took to terrestrial life, they left behind them 
the freedom of movement which aquatic conditions afford, 
and they were restricted to movement in one plane—the sur¬ 
face of the earth. This restriction involved increased dan¬ 
ger, which had to be met by greater rapidity and precision of 
movements, implying improvements in the nervous system and 
the musculature. Rut another way out of the difficulty was to 
gain the power of flight as birds did. or to become arboreal as 
some squirrels have done, or to return secondarily to the water 
as in tlu* case of otters, or to become borrowers like the 
rabbits. The burrow may be only a yard deep, but it is often 
much more; it may have various branches and more than one 
doorway. It is a life-saving retreat. 

A Twilight Feeder. —Another factor in success is in itself 
a confession of relative failure : the rabbit is in great part a 
twilight animal. Except when there is a tradition of great 
safety, rabbits tend to rest through the dav and to reserve their 
feeding and their frolics for the dusk. It is then that the white 
tail, flicked up by the seniors, gives the inexperienced youngsters 
a lead in finding the burrow as quickly as possible. In the 
darkness there is also advantage in having well-trodden paths 
or runways, though man utilises these in setting snares. 

Sociability .—Another useful quality is sociability. Rabbits 
are in this respect to the hare as rooks to a crow. They are 
pleasantly playful and the social note is sounded in the quaint 
danger-signal which they make by thumping on the ground with 
their hind legs. Compared with most gregarious animals, they 
have little voice, for it hardly rises above a whisper on ordinary 
occasions. They utter a grunt of contentment when pleased and 
this is sometimes used as a call-note. Their scream of terror 
when the stoat overtakes them is of course pathological. 
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Care of the Young. —Yet another factor in survival is the 
care of the young. The nest at the far end of the burrow is 
made cosy with soft hair pulled by the mother from her coat. 

The young ones, blind for eleven days, with closed ears for 
twelve, and quite naked to start with, are nursed very faith¬ 
fully ; a dead one is removed and hidden; the door of the burrow 
may be closed up when the mother has to go out. 

Timid as she is. the mother will occasionally fight for her 
offspring. She will move them from a place of danger to a place 
of supposed safety, just as a cat will her kittens. And very 
important is the period of education which begins when the 
young are able to leave the burrow. They have a great deal to 
learn and their mother is a good teacher. 

It seemed of interest to discuss the Wild Rabbit from this 
particular point of view—how does it survive? The answers are 
because it is prolific, with a wide range of appetite, a borrower, 
crepuscular, sociable, maternal, and a good teacher. Of course 
that is not quite all—there iR the keen sense of smell, for 
instance—but it must suffice; for there are some other questions 
to be considered. 

Promiscuous Pairing. —There are well-authenticated cases 
where a pair of rabbits keep to monogamy for a year at least, but 
that is not the way with the majority. Polygamous is too mild 
a word; promiscuity is the rule. Tn this connection we must 
notice RodicrV plan for dealing with the Australian rabbit pest. 
He suggested that does should be killed in as large numbers as 
possible, but no bucks. The local result was*that the bucks killed 
the helpless young, and the polyandry that- set in became so in¬ 
tense that the females perished in large numbers. They were 
persecuted to death by the demands of the bucks. How far the 
plan has worked over large areas we do not know\ 

Rabbits were introduced to Australia about 1850, and in the 
absence of their usual enemies they multiplied exceedingly, 
turning enormous tracts of useful soil into desert. Many checks 
have been tried, but the rate of multiplication seems to defy all 
expedients The only hope of permanent relief, and that 
not a very brilliant one, is the increase of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation. But it is almost a vicious circle. 

Teeth. —A typical Wild Rabbit is about seventeen inches 
long and three pounds in weight. Like the hare, and unlike 
other rodents, H has two pairs of upper incisors, the smaller pair 
behind the larger. On the lower jaw there is as usual a single 
pair of incisors. These front teeth go on growing persistently-*?- 
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un adaptation to counteract (he continual wearing away at the 
chisel-edged lips. 

It occasionally happens that the upper and lower front teeth 
do not meet one another with precision, and then the persistent 
growth of the teeth may prove fatal, though it is. extraordinary 
what a rabbit can stand in the wav of dental malformation. The 
chisel-edge is produced automatically because the very hard 
enamel is confined to the front and does not wear so quickly 
aB the relatively softer ivory behind. In the process of eating 
it may be observed thal the lower incisors work against the back 
part of the front upper incisors, and on the surface of the blunt 
hidden second pair of incisors. There are of course no canines, 
and the furred sides of the cheeks project into the month between 
the incisors and the buck teeth, which are suited for grinding. 
In rodents that gnaw much more than they wish to swallow, the 
non-edible material does not get past the front part of the mouth. 
The munching movements in eating seem to have given rise to 
a belief among country people that the rabbit chews the cud. 

The Fur. —It is interesting to peer into the grizzled greyish- 
brown fur of the Wild Babbit to see what a subtle mixture it 
is. Students of heredity have shown that numerous “ factors ” 
go to the making up of this really beautiful fur. and that the 
dropping out of one or several of these in the maturing of the 
germ-cells may result in a colour-variety. So have arisen in 
domestication the blacks and whites, yellows and “ blues.” and 
other colours—all derived from the Wild Rabbit's fur. Should 
these varieties, which man keeps apart, inter-hreed, there must 
eventually be in the progeny a return to the Wild Rabbit type 
of coloration. Ttems that have been separated out come together 
again. The Wild Rabbit has evidently great possibilities of 
change, for it has supplied the material out of which man has 
established Angoras, Lop-Ears, “ Belgian Hares.” Flemish 
Giants, and so forth. Small variations occur in natural condi¬ 
tions. hut they come to nothing, apparently because the Wild 
Rabbit is well adapted to survive just as it is at pres-mt. 

Injury and Use. —The circle of the Wild Rabbit's life cuts 
into man’s. They do great damage bv devouring field-crops and 
garden-produce. They often smother good grass with the 
material thrown out from their burrows. They foul the grass 
so that sheep will not eat it, and the hare also sniffs and turns 
away. They destroy young trees hv cutting off a ring of bark a 
little above the ground. There is. indeed, something on the plus 
side. They afford useful fur and palatable flesh; we have noticed 
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that they check the spreading of gorse and bracken; and they 
make the most perfect golfing turf in the world. But even their 
best friends will admit that Wild Rabbits frequently outrun all 
reasonable bounds. 


THE ECONOMICS OF WINTER AND 
SUMMER MILK PRODUCTION. 

Jambs Wyllib, B.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), N.D.D. 

The production of milk in this country is carried on under 
highly diverse conditions which vary from farm to farm as 
well as from district to district; there is also considerable varia¬ 
tion in the method of disposing of the milk. At the one 
extreme we have the “ town-dairy,” where all the cows are 
purchased, kept for only one lactation and then sold to the 
butcher, the milk being sold direct to the consumer; at the 
other, the purely cheese-making farm, where all the cows are 
home-bred, kept for three to six lactations and then sold, the 
milk being made almost entirely into cheese. In the former 
case, all the feeding stuffs are purchased and the manure sold; 
in the latter, the greater part of the food is home-grown and 
the manure is returned to the land. In the former, the cows 
calve, or are purchased newly calved, so as to maintain a fairlv 
uniform monthly output throughout the year; in the latter, all 
the cow T s calve in the spring, there is a ” flush ” of milk for 
about throe months after calving and practically none for about 
three months in the winter. 

Systems of Milk Production and Disposal.— Apart from 
town-dairying, the systems of milk production may be classified 
as follows:— 

Group A. Milk Selling. —(1) Cowh crtlvo nil the year round and the 
monthly output of milk is fairly uniform, but highest during the months 
of April to July. (2) Cows calve chiefly in the spring, and the monthly 
.output is much greater from April to July than during the rest of the 
year. 

Group H. Milk Selling and Cheese-making.—(1) Cheese made or milk 
sold according to economic conditions (relative prices of milk, cheese, 
pigs, etc.). (2) Cheese made from March or April to September or 
October, and milk sold during the rest of the year. In both cases, the 
cows calve chiefly in the spring, and the monthly output of milk during 
the winter months is comparatively small. 

Group C. Butter.making. —Most of the milk is made into butter. 

Group V. Cheese-making. —Most of the milk is made into cheese 
{These last two groups are relatively unimportant). 
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Further, the milk that is sold by the fanner may be disposed 
of (a) direct to the consumer, (b) to a retailer, (c) to a whole¬ 
saler, or {d) to a creamery, milk depot or milk factory. In the 
first three cases, most of the milk will be consumed as whole or 
“fresh” milk, but in the last case it may be re-sold to a 
retailer or wholesaler for consumption as freBh milk or made 
into cream, butter, cheese, dried or condensed milk, etc. 

It should also be remembered that from the economic point 
of view, cheese-making and the breeding and feeding of pigs 
are intimately associated, while the same applies to butter¬ 
making and the sale of buttermilk, or the rearing of calves and 
pigs. Further, the price of fresh milk—and therefore its pro¬ 
duction—is affected by the imports of butter, cheese, dried and 
condensed milk. 

The above classification is, however, by no means rigid, and 
is much less so than it was even twenty years ago, i.e., the 
farmer has a greater choice as to how he can best dispose of 
his milk and therefore as to the system which he can most 
profitably follow. In the main, this is due to the introduction 
of (1) creameries, milk depots and milk factories, (2) motor 
transport* and improved railway milk vans, and (8) refrigerators 
and pasteurising plants. The general effect of these innova¬ 
tions is to increase the potential supply of fresh milk, not only 
absolutely but also relative to the total output. 

Irregular Output of Milk. —In view of such wide variations, 
it is not surprising that the organisation of the milk industry 
upon national lines involves numerous problems which so far 
have not been successfully solved. Perhaps the fundamental 
difficulty arises out of the irregularity in the monthly output— 
an irregularity the degree of which varies considerably from 
district to district and from farm to farm in the same district. 
Roughly speaking, what happens at present is a glut or surplus 
of milk in the late spring and summer mouths, accompanied 
by relatively low prices for fresh milk, and a shortage during 
the winter months, accompanied by relatively high prices. 

Until recently, the main efforts have been directed towards 
the utilisation of the surplus production by means of creameries, 
milk factories, etc., but it would appear that in the agree¬ 
ments made in the autumn of 1922 between the producers’ and 

♦Compare Scottish Farmer, 11th November, p. 1386:—“Motor 

traction has contributed greatly to the modification of dairying methods 
in Avondale. Hardly a cheese-making dairy in the whole area now. Milk 
nearly all goes to Glasgow by motor,” 
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the distributors’ organisations both in England and in Scotland, 
direct encouragement is given towards the removal of the Bur- 
plus by transferring milk to the winter months, i.e., one object 
of these agreements is to obtain a more regular output through* 
out the year. It is commonly stated that the consumption of 
fresh milk in this country is much too low for the national 
welfare, and if this be so it seems rather strange that we 
should hear so much about surplus production. 

Actual statistical evidence of this irregularity in output is 
somewhat incomplete, although its existence cannot be ques¬ 
tioned: indeed, there is a tendency to look upon it as one of 
the 4 ‘incurable ills” of the milk producer. In order to give 
some idea as to the degree of irregularity which obtains the 
following data may be quoted :— 

Variation in Monthly Output op Milk. 

Committee Report ,f 

Per cent, of Total 
Outputs 

10*8 
11*8 
10 3 
0*8 

- 42*7 

9*1 

8*3 
7*1 

5*9 

- Si i* S 

5*9 
6 0 
6*9 
8*1 

- 26*9 


10 *0 


In the first case, the data were obtained by the writer in an 
investigation into the cost of milk production in Scotland for 
the year ended 14th May, 1921, and are the average results 
from thirty-two farms, nearly all of which belonged to 
Group A (1) above. These are therefore actual results for these 
farms for that year. In the second case, the data are taken 
from the Astor Milk Committee Iteport and are estimates, 
based upon all the evidence available, of the relative monthly 
output for the whole of Great Britain during the years 1917-18, 
It will be noticed that, as would be expected, the variation is 

* Report to Board of Agriculture for Scotland on an Investigation into the 
Coat of Milk Production. 

f Final Report of Oommittee on the Production and Distribution of Milk. 
(Cmd. 438, 1919). 


(1) Scottish Milk Report, 0 

Astor 

Period 

Per cent, of Total 


(4 weeks ) 

Output. 

Month . 

1920-21 



May 16—June 12 

8«n 

May 

June 13 -July 10 

9*8 | Aver, per 

June 

July 11—Aug. 7 

8*9 \ four weeks 

July 

Aug. 8—Sept. 4 
Sept. 5—Oct. 2 

8*0 8*56 

7*2 J 

Aug. 


Sept. 

Oct. 3—Oct. 30 
Oct. 31—Nov. 27 
Nov. 28—Dec. 25 

«•!) * ver - i >e r 

' four weeks 

6-6 1 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Dec. 26—Jan. 22 

Jan. 


Jan. 23—Feb. 10 
Feb. 20 Mar. 19 
May 20—Apr. 16 

,1.1 ) Aver, per 

7-9 rf°or weeks 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

Apr. 17- May 14 

8*5 J 7 * 78 



100*0 
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much greater in the second than in the first set of figures. 
Further, the final report of the Travelling Milk Commission* 
contains the results of a census of milk production taken by 
the Ministry of Food for the week ended 2nd June, 1918, and 
again for the week ended 7th December, 1918. In the week 
first mentioned the total milk production for Great Britain was 
estimated to be about 27.8 million gallons whereas in the second 
week it was only about 18.7 million gallons. 

By way of contrast, take an example from Denmark. In 
1912-18 out of the total of 84,217 cows included in a certain 
investigation, 88 per cent, calved during October to December, 
81 per cent, from January to March, 19 per cent, from April 
to June and 17 per cent, from July to September, t 

Causes of Heavy Summer Production. —If then we are correct 
in our diagnosis of “ irregular output ” as the primary disease 
of the milk industry, the next step is to look for the cause, 
after which it will be possible to decide to what extent the 
disease can be eradicated, or at least alleviated. 

Many explanations can be put forward—connected with the 
climate, soil, size of farm, labour supply, marketing facilities, 
likings of the farmer and so on—but in the last resort the 
fundamental cause undoubtedly is that each farmer follows that 
system of production which he believes enables him to obtain 
the maximum total profit from his farm. There is no reason 
to think that farmers have a rooted aversion to winter as against 
summer milk production, although it may be said that there is 
a widespread opinion that “ winter milk ” seldom pays and that 
the all-the-vear-round producer makes all his profit during the 
grazing season. 

Before any marked change towards increased winter produc¬ 
tion (and a more uniform monthly output) will be made, 
farmers must be satisfied (1) that the change is practicable 
i.e., from the point of view of labour supply, byre accommoda¬ 
tion, sanitary conditions, etc., and (2) that it is likely to result 
in an increase in the total profit from the farm. Let us 
examine this last point a little closer. 

A readjustment in the monthly output, if upon any consider¬ 
able scale, would no doubt affect the relative monthly prices 
for fresh milk, in accordance with the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand. Thus, an increased winter output would be likely 

*Cm<*. 238,1811 

f Quoted in Journal Dmxxrtmenf of Jgrkullure and Technical Inetructirm 
far Ireland, Vol. XIV, No. 4, p. 727. 

C 
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to cause some lowering in the winter milk prices, while % 
reduced summer production might conceivably result in some¬ 
what higher prices. Since, however, milk prices in this country 
are indirectly influenced by the current prices of imported 
cheese and tinned milks, it must be confessed that the ultimate 
results under this head are highly problematical. The go-ahead 
farmer, however, will not fail to notice that for some time at 
least it may be possible for him to increase his winter milk 
output very considerably without any reduction in price taking 
place. In favour of winter milk production, it is urged that a 
cow capable of giving 700 gallons of milk after a spring calving 
would be capable of at least 800 gallons after an autumn calving 
—for reasons into which we need not enter here. The data on 
this point are numerous and conclusive.* Further, the autumn 
calver produces a greater proportion of her milk during the 
months of highest prices than the spring calver. Thus, we 
might have:— 

Gals. Per Gal . Tot tJ. 

£ 

Spring calver gives . 700 at 1/2 40 IB 8 

Same cow calving in autumn gives 800 at 1/4 .VI G H 

Difference in i'avom of autumn eulvt-r £12 H> 0 


These figures are only illustrative but they serve to emphasize 
two important points which are apt to be overlooked or ignored. 
On the other hand, the autumn calving cow requires, of course, 
more liberal winter feeding than the spring calver. (Other 
costs—labour, general expenses, etc.—may also be a little 
higher, but for the present purpose it is sufficient to deal with 
the cost of feeding). Now it is generally agreed that, under 
ordinary conditions, winter milk production is not likely to be 
profitable unless there is a good supply of home-grown fodder, 
and of roots or silage, although the roots or silage can be re¬ 
placed to a certain extent by wet brewers’ and distillers’ grains. 
If cheap home-grown oats and beans are also available so much 
the better. Here we can distinguish three typical cases, viz.:— 
(a) On what are at present purely or mainly “ grass 
farms,” winter milk production would involve a radical 
change in the method of handling the land, 
fb) On many farms, plenty of fodder and roots are available* 


* Sec, foe example, Journal of the Department of Aurieultureand Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, Vol. XIV, No. 4, and Vol. XVII, No. 2; Bull, No. XXV. 
Agricultural Department of University College, Beading. C om pare Jawmi ' 
R.A.S.E., 1912, p. 171, and Trans. Highland and Agrie. Soc., 19W, :• 
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but these axe fed largely to dry cows which axe due to calve 
from Much onwards. In this case, all that would be neces¬ 
sary for an increased output of winter milk would be a re¬ 
organisation of the milk production department. 

(c) On other farms, again, the fodder and roots are fed 
to sheep and fattening cattle, as well as to dairy cows, or are 
partly fed and partly sold. In this case, it is a question as 
to the most profitable way of disposing of these crops. 

In general, the change towards increased winter milk produc¬ 
tion could be most readily effected in case (&)• lu case (c) the 
•question is not so much whether an increased output of winter 
milk would result in an increase in the total profit from milk, 
as whether such a change would bring about an increase in the 
total profit from the whole farm; it must always be kept in 
mind that the goal of the farmer is the maximum possible profit 
from the farm as a whole rather than from any particular 
•department. Looked at from this angle, the problem is by no 
means so simple as at first sight it appears to be, and its 
accurate solution in many cases involves very careful and some¬ 
what detailed accounting records. 

At the same time, the general tendency is to lay too much 
stress upon the extra expense in feeding cows which are in full 
milk during the winter months, and to overlook or to minimise 
the increased yields and higher milk prices which are obtained 
from autumn as against spring calvers. There is also a ten¬ 
dency to underestimate the cost of summer grazing, especially 
on temporary or rotation pastures, of which rent and rates 
may form no more than 50 per cent, instead of almost the whole 
as is commonly reckoned. These tendencies are no doubt partly 
responsible for the existing prejudice against winter dairying. 
An old Scotch saying has it that, “he who counts the cost 
will never yoke the plough.” but the fact that farmers have 
gone on ploughing rather suggests that the cost was not 
correctly counted. It is anvtliing but a simple matter to cal¬ 
culate accurately the relative costs of production of winter and 
summer milk, and haphazard calculations are almost certain to 
be very wide of the mark. 

Returns from Summer and Winter Milk.— The relative 
profits from winter and summer milk production will depend 
to a certain extent upon the relative market prices for winter 
and summer milk, and it is perhaps not sufficiently realised that 
if the cost of production and selling price pec gallon of winter 
snilk are both 50 per cent, higher than those of summer milk,- 
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then the net profit per gallon will also be 60 per cent, higher. 


so that we might have:— 

Cost of 
Production, 
d. 

Selling 
Price . 
d. 

Net 

Profit, 

Winter milk per gal,... 

18 

21 

Threepence . 

Summer milk ,, „ ... 

12 

14 

Twopence . 


It is clear that an increased output of winter milk may be 
obtained either by increasing the number of cows in the herd 
by the introduction of autumn calvers, or simply by increasing 
the proportion of autumn calvers in the number of cowb already 
in the herd. In the majority of cases, the second method will 
probably be the more practicable, but an increase of arable 
dairying, which may take place under existing economic con¬ 
ditions, might very well take the form of relatively high winter 
milk production. 

Now suppose that we are right in assuming that farmers do 
not go in more extensively for winter milk production chiefly 
because they think it is less profitable than summer milk pro¬ 
duction, what evidence can we produce to the contrary? Un¬ 
fortunately, direct evidence, based upon actual experience, is 
very scanty, and however east it might be to make out a strong 
“ theoretical case ” in favour of winter milk it is unlikely that 
such proof would carry much weight with the practical farmer. 

A Scottish Investigation. —In the Scottish investigation con¬ 
ducted by the writer, which has already been referred to. com¬ 
plete data of both costs and returns were obtained from 28 
farms distributed throughout Scotland, but chiefly m the south¬ 
west. On six of these farms the milk was retailed: on the 
remaining twenty-two it was sold wholesale, sixteen being 
farms with “breeding stocks’’ (i.e., all cows home-bred) and 
six farms with “ flying stocks “ {l.e., all cows purchased). We 
shall confine our attention to these twenty-two farms as being 
more representative of the milk production industry in general. 
“ Producer-retailers ’’ are in a class by themselves. 

Before giving a summary of the results obtained, it should be pointed out 
(1) that the year was divided into (a) the “summer’’ or grazing period from 
16th May, 1920, to 2nd October. 1920 (20 weeks), and (b) the “ winter p or 
house-feeding period from 3rd October, 1920, to 14th May, 1921 (32 weeks),, 
so that the terms “ summer ’’ and “ winter ” have here a special and definite- 
meaning ; (2) that nearly all these twenty-two fanners were all-the-year- 
round producers; (3) that all the home-grown foods consumed by the cows 
were charged at market prices so that milk production was made te* 
stand on its own legs; (4) that the cost of keeping the cows during the dry 
period v, as apportioned over both the summer and the winter milk, e.g., spring; 
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salvors were depreciated in value between the stocktakings at 16th May and 
2nd October, 1920, and appreciated between 2nd October, 1920, and 14th May, 
1921; (6) that the results for the summer period were completely tabulated 
and summarised long before those for the winter period were known, i.e, K the 
results for the two periods were obtained independently; (6) that the deter¬ 
mination of the relative profits from the two periods was not one of the 
immediate objects of the investigation ; in fact, this is the first occasion ou 
which the results have been discussed from that standpoint; and (7) that the 
farms in question are thoroughly typical of the higher-grade farms of this class 
in Scotland. 

The following table summarises the results from the present 
point of view:— 


Item. &r 'frfin 7 Htoek v— 10 farm t, / i\j * ug Stock* — 6farms . 



Hummei. 

W intei. 

Year. 

Summer, 

Winter. 

¥car. 


d. 

d. 

(1. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Aver. Production Cost j>or p«l. . 

12*62 

20*30 

17*10 

17 13 

22*28 

20*27 

„ Delivery .. 

1*13 

1*43 

1*30 

1 27 

134 

1*32 

v Total 

13 75 

21*82 

18*40 | 

1^70 

23*62 

21*60 

„ Price per gnl. 

170S 

27*04 

23*50 j 

20*70 

30*17 

26*28 

„ -Vrf JVift per gal. 

• 

3*93 

6*12 

519 1 

... i 

200 

6 55 

4*60 

Total Milk Produee< 1—ual. 

133.553 

IS 1,329 

314.7S2 

41.703 

50.506 

101299 

Aver, Weekly Production gal. 

6.67ft 

5,663 

6.053 

2.000 

1,860 

1,046 

Relative Production . 

No. of farms where net profit i- 

100 

85 

__ 

100 

80 

— 

hiclicr in winter than in minimei 


11 



4 



From this table it appears (1) that on these farms the average 
weekly output during the winter period was from 10 to 15 per 
cent, less than in the summer period; in a few cases it was 
actually higher in the winter than in the summer period; in 
others it was as much as 25 per cent, less;* (2) with the breed¬ 
ing stocks the milk produced during the winter period left a 
net profit of nearly 2£d. per gallon more than that of the 
summer period, while with the flying stocks the difference was 
nearly 5d, per gallon in favour of the winter period; and (8) 
that out of the 22 cases 15 showed a higher net profit per gallon 
in the winter than in the summer period while 7 showed the 
opposite result. 

It should be further noticed that in the case of the breeding 
stocks the total cost per gallon was 59 per cent, higher in the 
winter than in the summer period, while the average price per 

* It wa* also found that, with the isixieen breeding stocks, for every 100 
gal. of milk per week produced during the 10 weeks from 3rd October to 
26th December, 1920, 127 gal. were produced during the 20 weeks from 
16th May to 2nd October, 1920, and 108 gal. from 26th December, 1920,' to 
14th May, 19*1. ' \ • ; 
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gallon was 56 per cent, higher, with the result that the hefc 
profit per gallon in the winter exceeded that of the stunmer 
period by 56 per cent. In the case of the flying stocks the- 
corresponding figures are 26 per cent., 46 per cent, and 227 per 
cent., respectively. 

Is increased Winter Milk Production Profitable?— It follows 
from the above that if the average cost per gallon of winter 
milk production were to fall to a greater extent than that of 
the summer milk (as indeed has probably happened Bince 
1920-21), and if the same ratio were maintained between the 
summer and winter period prices, then the advantage of winter 
milk production would be still greater than is here indicated. 
In this connection, it may be pointed out that, in the recent 
agreement between producers’ and distributors’ organisations in 
England and Wales for the year ending Michaelmas, 1928, the 
price obtained by those farmers who maintain as uniform a 
monthly output as in the case of the above sixteen breeding 
stocks, will be fully 50 per cent, higher in the winter than in 
the summer period (as above defined). • 

These results, then, provide an effective answer to the ques¬ 
tion : In all-the-year-round production as carried on under 
existing conditions, does the production of milk during the 
winter or house-feeding period pay at least as well as summer 
production? We are bound to say that there seems no reason 
why it should not, and it may be further stated that a detailed 
examination of the records of the above farms showed that the 
milk produced during the months of November to February was 
at least as profitable per gallon as that produced during March, 
April and the first half of May. 

We have still to answer the question: Would it be likely to- 
pay the farmer, who has been in the habit of producing most 
of his milk in the late spring and summer months, to arrange 
to calve more cows in the autumn and fewer in the spring so as 
to increase the production during November to March and! 
decrease it during April to July, i e., so as to obtain a more- 
uniform monthly output? 

Obviously, no definite answer can be given, for much will 
depend upon the circumstances already mentioned, but refer¬ 
ence may be made to the results from experiments carried out 
under the auspices of the Irish Department of Agriculture in 
furtherance of a campaign for increased “ winter-dairying ”— 
J 'n 1909, a census of 68 typical Irish creameries showed that 
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70 per cent, of the annual output was produced from May 
to September and only 10 per cent, from December to March.* 

▲ Trial In Ireland.—The first series of experiments was con¬ 
ducted at two centres in County Cork during the years 1907-08. t 
At each centre 5 cows calved in the autumn (November, 1907) 
and 5 in the spring (March and April, 1908), careful records 
of feeding, milk yield, quality of milk, etc., being kept for each 
cow for the complete year after the date of calving. A profit 
and loss account for each lot was finally drawn up. 

At each centre the autumn cal vers, chiefly on account of the 
better yields and higher average prices for the milk, and in 
spite of the increased cost of feeding, etc., gave a higher net 
profit than the spring calvers—to the extent of £2 10s Id. 
per head in one case and of £1 4s. Id. per head in the other. 
In both cases, the experimenters considered that a clear case 
for increased winter dairying had been made out. Other experi¬ 
ments in County Cork* and also in County Down* gave 
substantially the same results. 

It is true that in certain respects these experiments are 
open to criticism, but in the main the results certainly go 
to show that under suitable conditions an increase of winter 
dairying in Ireland would be likely to prove highly advantageous. 

Similar experiments to the above have not, so far as the 
writer iR aware, been carried out in Great Britain, but in an 
analysis of the data on the cost of food in the production of 
milk obtained by Crowther and Buston in the Yorkshire in¬ 
vestigations. Wilson? arrived at the conclusion “ that cows with 
similar yields produce milk at similar costs, irrespective of their 
times of calving,” for the reason “that the winter-fed cow 
gives enough extra milk to make up for the extra costs.” 


Winter Milk Production in Denmark. —In Denmark, as in, 
dicated by the data already given, winter milk production i> 
very extensively practised, partly with the object of maintain* 
-ing a uniform output of butter, etc., all the year round. In 
that country, the important part which root crops play in 
successful winter dairying is shown by the fact that the area 
under mangolds, swedes and turnips has increased from only 
$5,000 acres in 1888 up to 880,000 acres in 1901 and 678,000 in 
1919; in 1918 nearly 10 per cent, of the total acreage of crops 


* Jour, of the Dept, of Agric. and Tech. Tnttr.for Ireland, Vol. XII, No. 2. 
+ Ibid, Vol. IX, No. 4. 

{Ibid, Val. XI, No. 1; Vol. X, Ne. 1. 
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and grass was under these crops, compared with only a little 
over 5 per cent, in Great Britain.* It may well be argued that 
what is possible in Denmark must also be possible in many 
districts in both England and Scotland. 

It is freely recognised that winter milk production cannot 
be successfully practised under all conditions, and also that a 
sudden and widespread change of policy on the part of milk 
producers would probably lead to disastrous results; but in 
the writer’s opinion there is no doubt whatever that a gradual 
levelling up of the monthly milk output in Great Britain would 
prove beneficial alike to the producer, the distributor and the 
consumer. All the evidence available supports this view, and 
it is probable that experience of the price-agreements above 
referred to will go far to confirm it. Conditions pertaining to 
both production and consumption have changed considerably in 
the last twenty years, but producers have been somewhat slow 
to modify their methods of production accordingly. It is hoped 
that this article may serve to direct attention to what is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the most important aspects of economic milk 
production. 


GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURE. 

I. 

W. G. Lobjoit, O.B.E., J.r., 

Controller of Horticulture, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Impbkssions of interest and of value to cultivators at home 
should be gained as the result of a visit to the United States of 
America, especially when it embraces visits to many State 
Horticultural Stations, as well as to commercial plantations 
scattered in various States necessitating travelling nearly 
4,000 miles. When one proceeds to sort out the impres¬ 
sions gained, however, there is a danger of creating the idea that 
one feels entitled, after a few weeks of observation of so vast an 
area, to dogmatise on its characteristics and sum up its features. 

The intention is not to dogmatise but to give a few impressions 
collated from notes taken at the time, in the hope that 
they may be of interest, or may furnish some useful information. 
There are circumstances which appear to owe their existence 

* Forui/e Crop* in Denmark, Hamid Faber, pp. 2S 2U.J 
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to the character ol the American people, who seem possessed of 
a fever, induced by a reaction to the many-voiced call of oppor¬ 
tunity and the hustle and haBto of a new country with almost 
limitless potentialities, to exploit the chance of to-day without 
waiting to consider what will be the effect on to-morrow. This 
attitude of mind may account for the American neglect of gar¬ 
dens, for hardly any attempt seems to have been made to culti¬ 
vate the garden such as British people know it. The land 
attached to villas and cottages in the suburbs remains unfenced 
with the lawn sloping direct up from the side walk of the road. 
The lawn, if the spare pioce of land covered with weeds can be 
so described, is curiously enough mown with scrupulous atten¬ 
tion, Vegetable gardens are but rarely seen, and where they 
are it may be taken for granted they are cultivated by English¬ 
men or Scotchmen. Of flower culture in small gardens there is 
little or none, yet the American is undoubtedly a flower lover, 
and is willing to pay high prices to gratify his taste. 

In Washington at the end of May gladioli were making 8 and 
4 dollars a dozbn, single blooms of Cattleya were selling for 
4 dollars fin January they went up to 6 dollars'), and little baskets 
of mixed flowers such as one could buy for 2s. 6d. or 8s. in 
England were selling for 8 dollars. 

The European allotment does no! appear lo exist in the States, 
though there are a few plots at Washington on some land re¬ 
claimed hv dredging from the Hirer Potomac that might be 
described ns allotments. Washington, a City of 400,000 
inhabitants, possesses fewer of these plots than would 
suffice a country village in England. One could not resist 
the reflection that if by some disaster, such as a widespread 
strike, the supplies were cut off, then Washington would 
be reduced ‘o starvation in a few days, there being no 
cultivation of fruit or vegetables in or around it. The reasons 
why the allotment is not a feature of American life as here, were 
variously stated. The climate was given as one, the winter 
temperature being too low for ordinary outdoor vegetables and 
the summer too hot and dry for vegetable production without 
constant watering. The fact that the twilight is short was given 
as another reason. These may have had an unfortunate in¬ 
fluence, but other factors also seem to have contributed to 
prevent a spread of the movement. The cheapness and low 
running cost of the automobile has made it possible for nearly 
-everyone to possess a motor, and the evenings and Sundays are 
• spent in the car, leaving but little time for other pursuits. This 
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may be a real reason why the villa gardens are bnt poorly- 
attended and the allotments remain undeveloped. 

Haste in cultivation of the commercial plantation is also evi¬ 
dent. It is quite common to see large areas where cultivation is" 
carried on amid standing stumps of the forest trees. These- 
stumps stand 3 ft. to 4 ft. out of the ground, and are, of course, 
irregularly placed as Nature planted them. Any grower will' 
realise what it means to carry on the processes of cultivation 
among such obstacles; yet many thousands of acres, particularly 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia and North and South Carolina 
are thus cultivated. These large areas, though cultivated by 
different people, are not divided by hedges, such as is the custom 
in this country and which makes the lanes of England so pic¬ 
turesque, but are generally left unfenced, except where cattle 
have to be kept in bounds, when various styles of rapid, inex¬ 
pensive and generally untidy methods of fencing are resorted 
(o. A unique method was that adopted by a large Dairy Company 
who constructed an ugly but effective fence by using the stumps 
of the trees that once covered the land and piling them up side 
by side. Idle land has no place in the American rotation, for 
one sees no fallows, unless the land where com (maize) was 
gathered last year end is now left with the stalks still standing 
amid the weeds, can bo regarded as a fallow. The practice of 
forcing wild flowers such as foxglove and cornflower may be 
due to this haste of exploitation—or perhaps to the policy of the 
Federal Horticultural Board which, by making the importation 
of the better types almost impossible, drives people to the com¬ 
mon and makes possible fortunes from weeds. Other practices 
may perhaps be due more to circumstances than to any charac¬ 
teristics of the people. Town manure is very scarce, and the 
cost of carriage over long distances is prohibitive. This has led 
to the practice of growing green crops for ploughing in for “ soil 
improvement ” on a very much greater scale than in Eng¬ 
land. A favourite crop for this purpose is a mixture of tares and 
rye, though many other crops are used. A grower of outdoor 
cucumbers n! Norfolk, Virginia, was using sorghum for this 
purpose. He said the sorghum when 10 ft. high would be 
ploughed by the aid of a specially constructed machine into' 
the land. 

It may be of interest to record this grower’s method for- 
manuring his cucumbers. The variety grown was a white spine, 
shorter than our greenhouse varieties. The plants were raised-, 
in-heat in April and planted out in the beginning of Hay. The- 
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land receives 100 loads of manure per acre, consisting mostly 
of town manure but containing a mixture of fine tobacco dost' 
bought at 2 dollars a ton, which is put in to serve as an insecti¬ 
cide. Artificial manure containing 7 per cent, of ammonia, 6 per¬ 
cent. of phosphate, and 5 per cent, of potash is added. The- 
grower also had an ingenious method for supplying liquid manure 
to his cucumbers. Water was lifted by means of a pump geared 
to an old Ford car engine from 6 wells into one main from which 
it issued on to a piece of sacking stretched over a collecting tub. 

A negro workman, provided with a watch, was stationed by the 
tub to put 5 lb. of nitrate of soda on to the sacking at intervals 
of every 5 minutes, the pumps delivering 50 gallons of water 
every minute. The water containing the nitrate of soda was 
conveyed to the cucumbers by means of overhead pipes on the 
“ Skinner ” system. Such practices Berve merely as examples 
to show the many methods to overcome difficulties in manuring 
employed by the American. 

The climate naturally varies over so wide an area, and the 
effect is seen in the practices in operation in the different States. 
In Florida the season of vegetable culture is from November to 
May. Tomatoes are grown extensively out of doors: one man 
is said to cultivate 1,000 acres of this crop. They finish by the 
end of May when the land becomes ready for com (maize). Here 
also grape fruit and other citrous fruits form an important crop. 
Mangoes are just being developed, bv breeding, into a popular 
variety of fruit. Great thought is being given to the methods 
of transporting the mangoes. The latest device consists of a 
box divided into three compartments, the two end compartments 
being lined with the finest type of wood wool, in which the fruit 
is packed. The centre compartment, provided with holes on 
both sides of it, contains ice for cooling purposes. The Avocado, 
or Alligator Pear (although it is not a pear at all), is now being 
largely cultivated. The fruit is eaten as a vegetable with oil 
and condiments. Pineapples are grown in large quantities, 
coconut palms grow wild and ripen their fruit, and sweet 
potatoes and rice are cultivated. 

The extreme variations in climate between summer and winter 
ore experienced at Norfolk, Virginia, where outdoor cucumbers 
are grown in abundance in summer, but the winter is so cold 
that glass must be provided to .protect the parsley crops. 

The effect of these climatic conditions upon the growth of 
trees is remarkable. The oak grows much more rapidly there¬ 
in Washington the Kinko Biloba makes a handsome tree. 
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When one comes to the north—to Canada—apple trees may 
burst their bark and even their roots under the effect of severe 
frost, while vines ripen their fruit out of doors, peaches are grown 
extensively as half-standards, and maize set out in July ripens 
its seed before winter sets in. 


THE TWELFTH REPORT OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSIONERS. 

The Report of the Development Commissioners for the year 
•ending 81st March, 1922, which has recently been issued by 
H.M. Stationery Office,* contains an account of the greater part 
of the agricultural research carried on in the United Kingdom 
during the year. Owing principally to the general restriction in 
public expenditure the total advances from the Development 
Fund were less than for several years past, amounting to 
.£868,450, compared with £686,467 in the previous year. Of 
the former amount £236,081 went to agriculture and rural 
industries, including reclamation arid drainage of land, and the 
remainder to harbours and fisheries. 

The benefits conferred on agriculturists by the Fund will be 
realised from the estimate of the Commissioners that the total 
expenditure of the United Kingdom on agricultural research 
duxdng the year is unlikely to have exceeded £200.000. of which 
£172.000 was provided by the Development Fund. This State 
expenditure has, moreover, not merely taken the place of private 
expenditure, as the snm spent before the Development Fund 
was available was less than one-tenth of that of the prosent day. 

Rural Industries.—The. subjects to which the Commissioners 
nave given special consideration during the year have been 
Rural Industries and Animal Diseases. It is pointed out in the 
report that rural industries flourish in France and Germany 
while they are derelict in this country. Yet England is not 
inferior to thoso countries in natural resources and industrial 
skill, while it provides a rich and wide market which indeed now 
absorbs large quantities of the products of foreign rural indus¬ 
tries. Moreover, rural industries are the solution of the difficult 
problem of finding suitable employment for disabled ex-Service 
men. and it is noteworthy (hut in France and Germany this 
problem hardly exists. 

The Commissioners therefore framed a scheme for setting up 
M t he Rural Industries Intelligence Bureau, which will offer 

*To bo qbta'ned through any bookseller, or direct from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, price Ss. 6d. net. 
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skilled advice to those engaged in or contemplating the estab¬ 
lishment of any rural industry, and (J>) The Country Industries 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., for supplying materials and marketing 
the products.** The former was assisted by a grant of £2,500. 
The latter, being a trading association, is not aided financially. 
The Commissioners also made a grant of £4,210 to the Oxford 
Institute of Agricultural Economics for a detailed examination 
of existing rural industries in England and Wales. A full and 
interesting report by Mr. E. C. Kny on industries in rural 
districts is printed as Appendix II to the Report under notice. 

Animal Diseases. —As regards diseases of animals it is 
pointed out that in human medicine great advances have been 
made in recent years and there has been an organised attempt to 
secure the benefits of new knowledge and methods; in veterinary 
medicine, on the other hand, the effort has been slight. Yet 
every farmer is aware of the annual losses which disease causes 
him, and the cost to the public has been forcibly demonstrated 
by the heavy bill of costs incurred in combating the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in the past jear. The Commissioners 
accordingly appointed an Advisory Committee in 1921 to inquire 
into the subject, and a programme is now being prepared to 
give effect to the recommendations of the Committee. A sub¬ 
stantial sum out of the funds allocated to the Development Com¬ 
mission under the Corn Production Acts iRepealt Act. 1921. 
has provisionally been reserved to give effect to the scheme. The 
chapter on the subject contained in this report should be widely 
read in order that both agriculturists and the general public 
may support the Commissioners in putting an end to a state of 
affairs which the Report describes as a national disgrace. 

Agricultural Research and Education. —The following grants 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries were recommended 
by the Commissioners for the continuance of the agricultural 
research scheme and for the development of agricultural 


education. 

Grants to institutions m md of £ 

(a) Scientific research and experiments (maintenance grants) 78,000 

{b ) Extension of advisory work. 21,000 

(c) Special investigations. 4,000 

Research scholarships and travelling research fellowships 2,000 

Administration expenses . 1,200 


£106,900 

JM9 amount not payable from the Development Fund ... 1,160 


£ 1 06 , 060 - 

^e*1Sr Journal, Vol. XXIX, pp. 348 and 649. 
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The following grants to the Ministry were also recom¬ 
mended :— 

Grant to meet the deficit on the working of the Cattle Testing £ 

Station during the year 1921-22 . 1,094 

Agricultural machinery experiments : Year 1921*22 . 5,650 

University College, Heading : Grant towards cost of stocking 
the farm in connection with the Research institute in 

Dairying . 2,500 

Alterations and additions to the Ministry’s vegetable drying and 
fruit preserving factory at Chipping Campden (additional 

factory grants) . 1,250 

Demonstration Lactose Factory* : Further capital expenditure 

and cost of maintenance up to 31st March, 1923 . 7,450 

Tost of an inquiry into a Superannuation Scheme for certain 

agricultural institutions . 250 

Maintenance of a Willow Experimental Station : Year 1922-23 800 

Maintenance of National Institute of Agricultural Botany : 

Year 1921-22 2,450 

Ditto: Year 1922-23 3,000 

Demonstrations in intensive milk production on arable land. 

Net expenditure during the year 1921 22 . 1,300 

Ditto : Year 1922-23 2,300 

Experiments in the cultivation and rehandling of tobacco: 

Capital expenditure and costs of experimental work during 

the four years from 1919-20 to 1922-28 . 2,000 

Agricultural Machinery Experiments.—The grant of £5,650 
was made to cover the salary and expenses of an engineer, ex¬ 
perimental work on drainage machinery, potato diggers, tractor 
harvesting machinery, hedge-cutting machinery, turnip thinning 
and harvesting machinery, and minor experimental work. The 
results of this work are in course of publication in a series of 
reports, t and articles summarisinc the results are appearing 
in this Journal.% 

Milk Production on Arable Land.—The large scheme of 
demonstration holdings originally proposed has had to be cut 
down on account of the financial situation, but three holdings 
have been retained for the purpose of demonstrating the possi¬ 
bility of providing a large production of milk by arable cultiva¬ 
tion, and securing information by experiments which farmers 
cannot risk making, as to the best rotations and systems of 
farming for the purpose. 

Willow Experimental Station.—On the recommendation of 

an Advisory Committee appointed by the Ministry the Develop- 

* See this Journal, Deo. 1923, p. 774. 

t Hedge and Stump Clearing Device* : Misc. Pubn. No. 86, Mini (try of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l, price 2s. 6d. 

t This Journal, April, 1922, p. 6; July, 1922, p. 869; January, 1928, 

; pp. 880 and 911. 
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ment Commissioners recommended a grant for investigations to 
“be carried ont in connection with the Long Ashton Agricultural 
and Horticultural Research Station, Bristol, with the object of 
■extending the production of osiers, and providing advice for 
willow growers and basket makers on questions of organisation, 
marketing, and machinery, in order that foreign competition in 
the basket-making industry may be succ?ssfully faced. . 

An account is also given in the report of a number of investi¬ 
gations into special agricultural problems which were financed 
by the Commissioners. Work in Scotland and Ireland is also 
•dealt with. 


SUB-SOILING. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT OF A TRIAL OF SUB-SOILING 
DEVICES HELD AT HIGH HILDON, TONBRIDGE, 

IN OCTOBER, 1922. 

Introductory. —In many soils there exists below the top 
soil a solid stratum which may vary in thickness from 4 in. to 
10 in., formed either by chemical action or by the mechanical 
action of continuous cultivation, particularly ploughing, carried 
on year after year at the same depth. This hard “ pan ” has 
certain obviously bad effects. It does not allow' of the free 
passage of water and air and generally impairs the fertility of 
the soil. 

The practice of disturbing the hard pan, usually called sub- 
soiling. has been practised for at least a century, but the records 
of experiments which have been published clearly show that suffi¬ 
cient care was not exercised in determining exactly what the 
process was which produced favourable results, and why failure 
attended subsequent attempts to repeat these experiments. It 
appears, however, that some experimenters at least ploughed 
deep (i.e., inverted the soil) when they believed themselves 
to be sub-soiling, and brought to the surface soil which required 
a long time to weather before it became fertile. But these 
distinctions were not at the time appreciated; and consequently 
sub-soiling was condemned when condemnation should probably 
have been found in deep ploughing unsuitable soil. From time 
to time, however, the practice has been revived and in some 
•districts appears to have been followed continuously for a long 
period;.hut it is at present impassible, in the absence of care- 
Jolly recorded experiments, to indicate the limits within which 
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sub-soiling is beneficial. The factors are many and an extensive 
scheme is required to determine all the underlying principles 
involved. It is not only a question of using a suitable machine 
in the right way, but also of determining what effect sub-soiling 
has upon the yield and quality of future crops. Some scientific 
experiments have already been carried out abroad but have not 
yielded much more than negative results, and the Ministry has 
decided therefore to institute investigations for the purpose of 
ascertaining the cost of sub-soiling and its results on various 
types of land. 

Method of collecting Data.— Typical soils have been chosen 
in different parts of the country so that as many conditions as 
possible which may influence the results may be included, and 
the investigations will extend over a period of at least five years. 
The data will be collected under two heads •— 

(X) The cost of performing the operation by various methods will be 
determined : mechanical data ulating to the efficiency of the various 
machines wall also be obtained. 

(2) Data will be collected as to moisture content, soil temperature, 
chemical and mechanical changes, and the resultant yield and quality of 
the crops. 

It will be at least a year before information will be available 
under the second heading, and so far, the data available relate 
only to the cost of sub-soiling by each method employed and the 
mechanical effect of each implement in disrupting and disturbing 
the hard “ pan.” 

Test and Demonstration at High Hilden, Tonbridge. —It 

is proposed here to present the results of a test of seven sub¬ 
soiling devices organised by the Ministry, acting in conjunction 
with the Kent Agricultui-al Education Committee and the local 
Branch of the National Farmers’ Union, and held at, High 
Hilden, Tonbridge, in October. 1922. hv the courtosy of Mr. 
F. 0. Streeten. The field upon which the tests were held was 
stubble land with a gentle slope downwards from the south¬ 
western end, the soil being medium loam ranging from about 
7 in. deep at the top end to 10 in. at the bottom, over a clay 
sub-soil. Plots of equal area were marked nut and allotted to 
the various machines, and a control plot was provided for 
ploughing only. 

Tests were made for the purpose of ascertaining as far as 
possible the economic and mechanical efficiency of the sub¬ 
soiling devices. On the first day a capacity and consumption test 
was made. Each device was run for a definite time and mea¬ 
surements were taken of the area ploughed and sub-soiled, 
the average dimensions of work done, and the consumption of 
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fuel, .Records were taken by a Watson dynamometer of the 
pulls registered by each deviee when ploughing only and when 
both ploughing and sub-soiling. The difference between the 
two results shows the increase of load due to sub-soiling. One 
observer was allotted to each machine and from the records 
taken the final results have been compiled. Every precaution 
was taken to ensure accuracy The ploughmen were instructed 
to plough at a uniform depth of 7 in. and to Bub-soil a further 
5 in. and measurements were taken at regular intervals for each 
machine. 

OtMcraUiOBS on the Performance of each Devise and Summary of Results. 

(1) Ransomes' Self-lift Tractor Plough (R.S.L.8., T.C.P.) with solid coulter, 
skim coulter and sab-soil tine. Manufactured by Messrs. Ransomes, Sims & 
Jefferies, Ltd., Ipswich. Price £34 Is. Gd. Tractor : British Wallis, 25 H.P. 


Price £300. 

Width of farrow in inches . ... 10 

Depth of ploughing in inches. 7*5 

Extra depth sub-soiled in indies . 5*5 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing. BIG 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing and sub-soiling 1,391 

Acreage ploughed and sub-soiled per day . 1*3 

Cost of ploughing and sub-soiling per acre. 24s. 2Jd. 


The sub-soiling tine on this single-breasted plough is attached at the 
rear and works m the newly made furrow bottom immediately behind the 
breast. Facilities are provided for rapidly adjusting the depth at which the 
tine works. The draw bar load registered by the Watson dyuamometer was 
not very steady when sub-soiling, but was very regular when ploughing only. 
The work done by this plough was very good, the furrows being very regular. 

v2) Ransomes' 2-Furrotc Self-lift Tractor Plough {R.S.L.D.-X.L.) Kent 
breast with sub-soil tine. Price of plough £37 Bs. 6d., sub-soil attachment 


£4 extra. Tractor : Weeks-Dungey. Price £350. 

Width of furrow in inches . 10*5 

Depth of ploughing in inches. 7*25 

Extra depth of sub-soiling in inches . 5 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing. 825 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing and snb-soiling 1,133 

Acreage ploughed and sub-soiled per day . 1'73 

Cost of ploughing and Bub-soiling per acre . 17s. 6|d. 


The sub-soiling tine with this plough is mounted in the position usually 
occupied by the front breast. This implement ploughed and sub-soiled a 
greater area than Ransomes* deep digger and also registered a lower average 
draught, and did excellent work. 

<3) Rustoti and Hornsby's Single-Furrow Self-lift Deep Digger —-Price of 
plough £31 10s., wnth sub-soil tine £33 5s. Manufactured by Messrs. Ruston 


& Hornsby, Ltd., Grantham. Tractor: British Wallis. 

Width of furrow in inches . 14 

Depth of ploughing in inches .. 7*9 

Extra depth of sub-soiling in indies. 5 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing. 925 

Drawbar load in lb, when ploughing and snb-soiling 1,125 

Acreage ploughed and sub-soiled per day . 2*75 

Cost of ploughing and sub-soiling per acre . 12s. 5fd. 

D 
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The sub-soiling tin© on this plough follows immediately behind the breast 
and bo sub-soils under the newly made furrow bottom. A very regular 
draught was registered. In the capacity test, a considerably larger area was 
ploughed than by any other machine, but it must be observed that good work 
was to some extent sacrificed for speed. This plough turned the largest 
furrow of any machine under test. 

( 4 ) Huston and Hornsby's %-b'urrow Seif-lift General Purpose Plough — 


Price .1*35 10s. Tractor : British Wallis. 

Width of furrow 411 inches .. 10 

Depth of ploughing in inches. 7*23 

Extra depth of sub-soiling in inches . 5*83 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing. 704 

Drawbar load m lb. when ploughing and sub-soiling 1,160 

Acreage ploughed and sub-soiled per day . 2*07 

Cost of ploughing and sub-soiling per acre.. 16s. 0Jd. 


The sub soiling tine on this plough is fitted in place of the front breast 
and so runs under the furrow bottom made previously. With the exception 
of the Huston and Hornsby deep digger, this plough covered a greater area 
than any other plough, though here again the work done was not quite of 
the same quality as that done by other ploughs at less speed. The draught 
of this plough was noticeably light, but the extra load due to sub-soiling 
increased the total draught considerably owing to the sub-soiling tine being 
set at a greater depth than any other. 

(5) G filters Subsoil Attachment ~ Manufactured by Colliers Motors Ltd., 
Brighton Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. Price £12 Pis. Sellar’s plough. Tractor ; 


Ford son. Price £* 120 . 

Width of furrow in inches . 10 

Depth of ploughing m inches.. 7*4 

Extra depth of sub-soiling in inches . 6 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing ... .. 1.003 

Drawbar load in lb. when sub-soiling ... ... 463 

Acreage ploughed and sub-soiled per day . 1*68 

(■o-»t of ploughing and sub-soiling per acre . 16s. 8 d. 


In this case the sub-soiling attachment does not form part of the plough, 
but is attached to the rear of the tractor, the sub-soiling tine being imme¬ 
diately behind the right hand driving wheel, A screw and handle is provided 
to regulate the depth of working, and it is necessary to raise the sub-soiling 
tine when travelling round headlands. This unit performed very good work, 
but it would be an advantage to have marked on the adjusting screws the 
tine depth in relation to the plough depth. Some ready means of raising 
the tino when travelling on the headlands should also be devised. 

< 6 ) Darby Sub-soiling Conversion Set .—Manufactured by S. C, Darby. 
Wickford, Essex, Attached to an International tractor plough Price of 
attachment £7 15s. Tractor : International Junior. Price £260. 


Width of furrow in inches . 30 

Depth of ploughing in inches.. 7*4 

Extra depth of sub-soiling in inchest . 5*1 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing. ... 799 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing and sub-soiling 1,200 

Acreage ploughed and sub-soiled per day . 1*28 

Cost of ploughing and sub-soiling per acre . 25s. 3d. 


The Darby conversion set can be attached to any plough, but during tests 
it was used with an International tractor plough, the front nreast being 
removed for this purpose. 




Kit;. I. Ti n i t<>t I Suh-Soil*-i 



Kkj. 2. KiNuii k Honishy’s Tractor Plough with Sub-Soiling attachment. 
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(7) ttansomes’ XL, Horse Plough, fitted with Sub-soil Attachment — 
Manufactured by Messrs. Kansomes, Sims & Jefferies, Ltd. Price £14 14s. 


Complete. 

Width of furrow in inches ... .. 9*5 

Depth of ploughing in inches. 6*9 

Kxtra depth of sub-soiling in inches . 5 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing. 490 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing and sub-soiling B2& 

Acreage ploughed and sub-soiled per day . 1*93 

Cost of ploughing and sub-soiling per acre . ‘25s. 3d. 


Three horses were used to pull this sub-soiling plough. The tests were 
carried out in the early part of the day when the bo^es ^ere fresh and the 
ploughmen urged them to do their utmost, and the acreage Bbown per day is 
considered to be in excess of the art a that a team would do during an average 
working day. The quality of the work done was very high. 

The control plot was ploughed by the Huston and Hornsby ‘2-furrow plough 
at a depth of 7 inches. 

Conclusion. —The figures in Table II relating to the quality 
and quantity of disruption are useful in showing weaknesses 
in the design of some of the machines. A low disruption of 
the soil, and a heavy drawbar load indicates that there is some 
radical modification needed in the design of the tine. For 
ideal tine action, quality and quantity of the disturbance of 
the sub-soil should he good and the drawbar load reasonably 
low. 

Whethor the sub-soil should be brought to the surface is a 
matter easily determined when working in clay, where the 
action is known to be harmful, but in some soils it would be a 
matter of conjecture and could only be determined by experi¬ 
ment. It may therefore be necessary to employ differently 
shaped tines for different soils. At Tonbridge the sub-soiling 
devices were required to disturb the pan without actually in¬ 
verting it and each machine satisfied this condition. With the 
exception of the Darby, which is in the form of a straight 
breast, every sub-soil attachment resembled a cultivator tine 
in shape. 

After the land had been ploughed and sub-soiled, portions 
of the soil were cut away in each plot in order to ascertain 
the effect. It was discovered that the sub-soiling tine does 
not disturb a width equal to the width of (he furrow slice. 
The sub-soil, when regarded in section, presented a series of 
small ridges, the dimensions of which varied for each machine. 
In places the Darby sub-soiling tine cuts an almost circular 
drain, resembling that made by a mole plough. It was decided 
to observe the effect of deep sub-soiling, and for this purpose 
Ransomes’ deep digger plough was used, ploughing 8 in. deep 

i) 2 



TABLE I. 

for a Working Day of Eight Hours. 



Pall due to sub-soiling alone. 
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and sub-soiling a further 10 in. It was discovered that when 
working at this depth, the tine formed a drain resembling that 
made by the Darby, though the width of the tine standard 
caused a greater gap for the whole depth of the sub-soil. The 
sub-soil all round was well disturbed. 

The tests at Tonbridge proved conclusively that the sub- 
soiling devices actually broke up the hard pan and disturbed 
the sub-soil without bringing any to the surface. Whether the 
correct type of sub-soiling tine has been evolved it is too early 
yet to say. The strakes on tractor wheels running in the 
furrow, assisted materially in breaking the hard pan and so 
decreased the load necessary to pull the sub-soiling tine. 

Explanatory Notes to Tables 

Table I,—Results for a working day of eight houra. —Approximately one 
hour was allotted to each machine for its capacity test, but as only a fraction 
of an acre w'as ploughed and sub-soiled during the test the working time has 
been expanded so as to i ©present eight hours, and the results calculated 
accordingly for convenient comparison. 

Average dimensions of work done .—The dimensions of work done were 
ascertained at intervals of 10 yards for all machines. 

Average Speeds .—The dynamometer test was distinct from the capacity 
test, and the pulls locorded are those obtained during the dynamometer tests 
only. As a great divergence of speed occurred, the drawbar pulls are not 
strictly comparative, and it is probable that if records had been taken of the 
Kansomes’ Beep Bigger and the Ruston and Hornsb\ Beep Digger for iustance 
when ploughing and sub-soiling, at the same speed, the results might ha\e 
been appreciably different. 

Average drawbar loads registered —The drawbar loads were registered by 
means of a Watson dynamometer for tractor-drawn ploughs, and by a Salter 
dynamometer for the horse plough. The speed at which these results were 
obtained must bo kept m view when studying the figures. The Colliers sub- 
soiling attachment was fitted to the traclor and not to the plough. A British 
Wallis tractor was therefore used to pull the Ford non both with and without 
the sub-soiling attachment m operation. The difference of pull recorded in 
this manner represents the pull due to sub-soiling alone, under the conditions 
of the test. 

Estimated costs .—The actual fuel consumed by the tractors during the 
rapacity tests was measured and the cost calculated, and to this main cost 
has been added the cost of labour and capital charges. Several types of tractors 
were used to draw the ploughs, and varied in price from £T20 for the Fordsun 
to £350 for the Weeks-Bungey. The capital charges for the latter tractor are 
therefore almost treble the former. This naturally increased the working costs 
of the ploughs drawn by the more expensive tractors, though the capital 
charges in themselves were not very large. A further point must be remembered, 
namely, that different types of tractors consume different quantities of fuel for 
similar work. The costs given apply only to each machine working under the 
conditions stated and drawn by the tractor named, and to this extent they 
cannot be regarded as strictly comparative. 

T&bie II.—Increased loads doe to sub-soiling and percentage disruption 
of BUbsoilB.— The first four columns do not require any explanation. 
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Average Loads per square inch cross section of Furrow. —Froua tbe diagrams, 
Fig. 5* it will be seen that the sectoral area of subsoil disturbed varied for 
each device. The average loads per square inch Beet ion have been calculated 
from the dimensions of work done and the pull absorbed at a definite speed. 

Disruption of Sub-soil. —The volume of sub-soil disturbed by a sub-soiling 
tine depends upon the nature of sub-soil, the formation < f eub soil t.ne, and its 
speed of travel. 

The degree of disintegration of sub-soil did not vary greatly for each device, 
the net result being that after ploughing and sub-scilmg, tbe furrow slice was 
inverted and had the normal air space underneath, but beneath the usual 
furrow bottom was a volume of loose sub-soil containing air and permitting the 
roots of plants to enter. 

To obtain information about the actual effect of sub-soiling, a cubic foot of 
earth was weighed before arid after being ploughed and sub-soiled. The differ¬ 
ence between these two weights under given conditions is a measure of the 
disintegration that takes place. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
ENGLAND. 

The Ninth Meeting of the Council of Agriculture for Eng¬ 
land way held on 7th December, 1922, at the Middlesex Guild¬ 
hall, Westminster. The Chair was taken by Sir Douglas 
Newton, K.B.E., M.P. 

Appointments to the Agricultural Advisory Committee for 
England and Wales.— At separate meetings of Minister's 
Members, and County and Borough Agricultural Committees’ 
Members held previously to the full Council Meeting, the 
following Members of the Agricultural Advisory Committee, 
retiring under Regulation 8, of the Agricultural Councils and 
Advisory Committee Regulations, 1920, were reappointed for 
a further period of four years:— 

Minister's Members Lord Clinton, replanting owner* of agricultural 
land; Mr. George Edwards, representing agricultural workers; Lady Mabel 
Smith, representing women. 

County and Borough Agricultural Committee's Members .—The Right Hon. 
Lord Ailwyn of Honingbain, Mr. E. \V. Langford, and Mr. G. G. Ren. 

Statement by the Minister. —The Minister of Agriculture 
made a statement dealing with certain matters of importance 
arising at the present time. He informed the Council of the 
position in regard to the Importation of Animals Bill now 
before Parliament, embodying the agreement which had been 
come to between the Home Government, in the time of his 
predecessor, and the Dominion of Canada. The conditions 
placed on the importation of animals under the Bill were the 
mi nimum safeguards necessary to protect the live stock of 
this country. The Bill was being taken in a very short time 
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at the urgent request of the Canadian Government, who 
wished to see the matter settled at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The Minister also informed the Council that he proposed to 
set up a Departmental Committee to deal with the question 
of the disparity between wholesale and retail prices of agri¬ 
cultural commodities. The full terms of reference to this 
Committee were to inquire into the methods and costs erf 
selling and distributing agricultural, horticultural, and dairy 
produce in Great Britain, and to consider whether, and if so 
by what means, the disparity between the price received by 
the producer and that paid by the consumer can be diminished. 
Complaints on this subject had been very manifest to anyone 
engaged in the recent General Election. He was hopeful that 
he would be able to announce the names of the Members of 
the Committee in the course of a few days. 

The question of the extension of credit facilities to those 
engaged in agriculture was one which was already being care¬ 
fully examined by a Cabinet Committee under Sir Theodore 
Chambers. A Report would probably be issued by it before 
Christmas, and he trusted that some practical Scheme which 
would give real assistance to the farmers in need might he 
evolved. 

With regard to the incidence of rates in agricultural dis¬ 
tricts, the Minister stated that the subject had already been 
before the new Government, and that he was authorised to 
say that every effort was being made to find a satisfactory and 
early solution of the problem, and that it was hoped to make 
proposals when Parliament met again in the New Year. 

On the question of the drainage of agricultural land, this* 
was being dealt with in connection with unemployment relief, 
and was one of the most useful directions in which the work 
of unemployed persons could be utilised. A considerable 
amount of money had been expended last winter on relief 
drainage works. This year the Government had decided to 
allocate some £450,000 for the purpose, and the work under 
this scheme was to be completed by the 81st May next. 
Already over 200 schemes had been sanctioned and a large 
number of them were already in operation. 

At the last Meeting of the Council the extensive outbreak 
of Poot-and-Mouth Disease which commenced last January 
was still raging. The Minister was happy to say that by the 
80th June the outbreak had been brought to its last reported 
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case, and the country was declared free from disease following 
upon that outbreak about a month ago. Further cases had, 
however, occurred recently in other parts of England, though 
the new outbreak was not serious. He hoped that with the 
measures now being taken to control the spread of the disease, 
the Ministry would soon be able to declare the country once 
more free of it. The Departmental Committee, under the 
Chairmanship of Capt. Pretyman, M.P., which was inquiring 
into the origin and circumstances of the recent large outbreak 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, and into the policy and procedure 
that were followed in dealing with outbreaks at the present 
time, were holding their final meeting that day and he hoped 
that Report would be presented very shortly. 

The grant in aid of agricultural development made under the 
Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921 (the share of which 
for England and Wales amounted to JB850,000), was being 
allocated in accordance with the agreement which had been 
reached that the sum should be expended during the period of 
five years ending 81st March, 1927, and should be additional 
to the sums which were formerly being spent by the Govern¬ 
ment on agricultural education and research. Some of the 
new schemes started out of the money would involve a con¬ 
tinuing charge for maintenance after 1927, though it would be 
the duty of the Ministry to reduce such continuing charges to 
an absolute minimum. 

In reply to questions, the Minister stated that the advisa¬ 
bility of a test against abortion in the case of cattle imported 
for breeding purposes would be considered by the Ministry in 
framing any Order permitting such cattle to be imported. 
Representation for labour would be provided on the proposed 
Committee on Prices, and the Minister would consider whether 
it was possible to extend the terms of reference of the Com¬ 
mittee to cover the question of the importation of flour. It was 
also stated that a Bill would be introduced before long to assist 
in the reduction of Sheep Scab on the lines indicated in the 
Report now being laid before the Council of the Proceedings 
of the Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

Lord Selbome moved and Mr. A. W. Ashby seconded a 
motion that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the Minister 
of Agriculture for his statement. In the course of his speech 
Lord Selbome said that the Minister had entered on his great 
post at a moment of consummate tragedy in the history of 
the English countryside—far more, in his judgment, than that 
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of 40 years ago. He referred to the impoverished condition of 
landowners, and the outstanding facts of recent agricultural 
history. He thought the present position was due in some 
measure to the selfishness and ignorance of the urban popula¬ 
tion. Mr. A. W. Ashbv, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said that he regretted this statement by Lord Selborne, and 
gave his reasons. 

Grading and Packing Apples. —Mr. B. B. Bobbins, in the 
absence of Mr. H. German, moved the following resolution :— 

“ That the Ministry of Agriculture be requested to arrange, with the 
assistance of the Development Commissioners, for the establishment of a 
‘ Packing Station,’ working on co-operative principles, for the grading and 
packing of apples, to commence work next season. The Station should be 
fully equipped with the latest, proved machinery and fittings for the purpose.” 

Iii (Join# so, he stated that, had he not been asked to move 
the resolution, he would have suggested that it was wiser 
to defer consideration of it until the subject had been fully 
considered by the organisations. Mr. It. C. Grey seconded 
the motion, provided that it carried with it the suggestion that 
the question should be deferred. The Rt. Hon. F. I). Acland 
put the definite proposition to the Meeting that the motion 
should be postponed, his reason being that.it was part of a 
much larger question which could usefully come before the 
Council later on when the time was ripe for the Government 
to assist, not in the direct financing of such schemes, but in 
the financing of the organisation and development of co-opera¬ 
tive societies for the sale of produce. Mr. H. Padwick 
seconded this proposal, and the question was postponed, by 
leave of the Council. 

Prices of Wheat, Flour and Bread. —Lord Bledisloe inti¬ 
mated that in view of the statement by the Minister he 
proposed, with the leave of the Council, to withdraw his 
proposed motion :— 

” That the Council be informed whether any, and if any, what steps lire 
being taken by His Majesty’s Government to ensure that there be some direct 
relation between current prices of wheat, llonr, milling offals and bread.” 

Land Settlement. —In the absence of Mr. Denton Wood- 
head, Mr. Dallas moved:— 

” That this Council recommends the Min is for of Agriculture at once to 
institute careful enquiries into the progress which is being made by eioServicc 
men who have been ins talk'd on the land under the Land Settlement Act, 

mr>.” 

Mr. George Nicholls seconded the motion, stating that unless 
something were done very quickly to reduce the rents of many 
of the ex-Serviee men and to assist them with credit facilities. 
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their position would be one of very great difficulty. He added 
that the question was one which should be thoroughly thrashed 
out by the Couneii, and he would like to see inquiry made 
and the Council furnished with particulars of the results. The 
motion was put to the meeting and carried. 

Local Taxation and Bates on Agricultural Land. —Mr. James 
Hamilton proposed, in view of the statement made by the 
Minister, to withdraw the motion standing in his name:— 

“ That this Council respectfully urges the Government that, at the earlie t 
possible date, the whole incidence of local taxation, as affecting ugricultuial 
land be revised; that rate s on agricultural land be only levied in proportion to 
the benefit which it derives from the services provided thereby; and that a 
larger contribution be made from National Funds towards local rates iu 
respect of National Services and especially with regard to main roads.” 

His proposal was seconded, and, by leave of the Council, the 
motion was withdrawn. 

Grant to Heavy Horse Societies.— Mr. Colin Campbell 
moved :— 

That 1 his Council regrets tlic action of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries in withdiawing the grant 1o Heavy Horse Societies Further, in 
view of the fact that the small amount vt money expended conferred great 
hone fit on the pi eduction of heavy horses, it strongly urges the Ministry to 
restore the grant for the K)23 season." 

Mr. Campbell abided that it was only about £8,000 that was 
required. Mr. Griffin seconded the resolution, and hoped that 
the Ministry would not only renew the grant but give a larger 
sum. The position was discussed at length by the Council 
and in the course of it, Sir Daniel Hall stated that the Ministry 
had been compelled to withdraw the grant on the grounds of 
economy. It was a, recommendation of the Committee on 
National Expenditure that the Live Stock Improvement 
Schemes should be cut down to the extent of two-thirds. It 
■was the fact that the other Improvement of Live Stock 
Schemes, such as Milk Recording and the Use of Better Bulls 
were considered relatively of greater importance than the 
Heavy Horse Societies’ Scheme. A considerable number of 
these Societies had been established and had proved very suc¬ 
cessful in their working. The Societies were, generally speak¬ 
ing, now standing on their own legs and doing very good work. 
After all, the Scheme was primarily an educational one and 
did not have the object of providing better sires permanently. 
The circumstances had also been largely altered by the passing 
of the Horse Breeding Act of 1918, removing unsound stallions. 
The motion was, later, put to the Meeting and carried. 
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Credit Facilities. —Mrs. Hugh Middleton moved the follow¬ 
ing resolution:— 

" That tlue Council respectfully requests His Majesty's Government to 
X>ravide means by which farmers who have bought their farms and are short 
of oapital can borrow money at a low rate of interest, to enable them, when 
necessary, to improve their buildings and drain their land/* 

The mover considered that the passing of such a resolution 
by the Council ought to strengthen the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment. Immediate action was necessary if hard cases were to 
be dealt with before they became disasters. State funds should 
replace mortgages at the lowest possible commercial rate of 
interest. Mr. G. G. Bea seconded the motion. Mr. Clement 
Smith proposed that the words “drain their” should be 
omitted from the last line of the resolution. This motion was 
seconded, but on the suggestion of Lt.-Col. Courthope, M.P., 
the mover and seconder of the original resolution and of the 
amendment, agreed to a resolution running as follows:— 

" That this Council respectfully requests His Majesty's Government to 
provide means by which fanners can borrow money at a low rat* of interest.”' 

This amended motion was put to the Meeting and carried. 

Report of the Agricultural Advisory Committee. —Mr. G. G. 

Rea moved that the Half-Yearly Report (No. 4) to the Coun¬ 
cils of Agriculture for England and Wales of the Proceedings 
of the Agricultural Advisory Committee be received by the 
Council. Lord Bledisloe drew attention to paragraph 6 of the 
Report, in which the statement was made that the Agricultural 
Advisory Committee did not consider that the provision re¬ 
quiring the Ministry to give consent in each case before Local 
Authorities took legal proceedings under the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906, should be abolished. He said that 
he did not agree with that recommendation and thought the 
requirement should be abolished. He hoped the Council would 
support his view. 

The Council decided that the Half-Yearly Report should be 
received, subject to the attention of the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee being drawn to the matter referred to by Lord 
Bledisloe with a view to further consideration being given 
to it. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COM¬ 
MITTEE FOR ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 

The following is the half-yearly report (No. 4) to the Coun¬ 
cils of Agriculture for England and Wales, on the proceedings 
of the Agricultural Advisory Committee:— 

The Agricultural Advisory Committee has had five meetings 
since the 18th May last, when the last half-yearly report was 
presented.* The subjects to which the Committee gave the 
attention which is outlined in this report were as follows— 

(1) The Milk and Dairies Bill. -The proposed provisions of this Bill, 
which had been promoted by the Ministry of Health, were submitted at an 
early stage for consideration by the Committee. The Committee concurred 
generally in the objects of the Bill, but considered that the proposals for 
dealing with tuberculosis of the udder were unsatisfactory and would he better 
omitted unless they could he made fully practicable and compensation provided 
as under the Tuberculosis Order in resped of cows eliminated from dairy herds 
on account of tuberculosis of the uddor. They did not approve, also, of a 
proposed clause in regard to branding of animals so affected. The Minister 
undertook to bring their advice before the Minister of Health. 

(2) The Grant of <£850,000 for Agricultural Education and 
Research. -It was pointed out that in accordance with the understanding 
which had been agreed upon with the Committee, the further allocation of 
money for Farm Institutes was to he suspended pending a decision as to the 
proposed Grant for Research into Animal Diseases. The Ministry was being 
pressed to sanction progress with certain Farm Institute Schemes, and it was 
suggested that the Committee should now agree to vary the understanding so 
as to allow the Ministry to proceed with such Schemes where it was necessary 
to do so in order to relieve local trouble and irritation. This was agreed to on 
the further understanding that the spirit of the undertaking would continue 
to be observed. With regard to the Grant for Animal Disease Research, the 
Minister's suggestion that the Research Institute should be proceeded with at 
Cambridge University was approved. 

(3) Wort Disease Policy. —As reported in Half-Yearly Repoit No. 3, 
the Potato Advisory Committee had recommended that the 1921 Policy,” as 
opposed to a revised Policy which had been suggested by the Ministry with a 
view to fiuauoial economy, should be put into operation. The position was 
discussed by the Committee, and it was agreed that the Ministry should 
endeavour to carry out the " 1921 Policy ” with the smaller staff then available, 
the National Farmers’ Union and other agricultural bodies being asked to do 
their utmost to assist the Ministry in the matter. 

(4) Sheep Scab Policy, —The Committee considered the proposition 
which was made by the Ministry that an Order should he issued requiring 
after an interval of say 2 years that any owner having sheep, or selling sheep, 
affected with Scab should be liable to a heavy penalty unless he were able to 


* See this Journal, June, 1922, p. 257. 
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•show that he habitually took proper measures to cure, and to prevent the 
occurrence, or recurrence, of the disease. The Committee agreed with the 
proposals and considered that it was of importance that agricultural Unions 
and Societies should be asked to bring the proposed change to the notice of 
farmers, and that the Ministry’s pamphlets dealing with the best means of 
eradicating Sheep Scab should be widely circulated. It was agreed that the 
date upon which the Order might become operative should be 1st May, 1024, 
and that the penalties might properly be a minimum of £5, with a maximum 
of £100, The Committee also considered that a Single-dipping Order for the 
whole country might be issued so as to encourage the universal dipping of 
sheep, in addition to the requirement of double-dipping (within a specified 
short period) in those cases where Sheep Scab was found to exist. 

(5) Seeds Regulations. —Certain detailed amendments of the Seeds 
Regulations, 1921, were considered and approved. It was agreed that cereal 
seeds should for the piesent and pending further experience of the provisions 
continue to be scheduled under the Regulations, 

(6) Proposed Amendments of the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act, 1900. —The Committee agreed to proposals which were 
submitted to them to the effect that the Ministry should have power, as in the 
case of the Seeds Act, to make Regulations of control rather than to have hard 
and fast provisions laid down in the Act itself, it did not considei that the 
provision requiring that the Ministry should give their consent before Local 
Authorities took legal proceedings under the Act should be abolished in any 
amendment of the Law. The doubtful value of some fertilisers which were 
sold as “mixtures” was commented upon and the Committee considered that 
it, was necessary to take steps to safeguaid the farmer in this respect. 

(7) Store Cattle from Canada. - In view of the fact that Parliament 
had declared its opinion in favour of the importation of store cuttle from 
Canada, the question of the precise nature of the precautions aguinst the 
introduction of disease, etc., which should be adopted was refened to the 
Committee by the Minister at their Meeting on 2nd August. Tins question 
was considered as well as the position in regard to breeding stock from Canada. 
It was agreed that the period of detention and supervision would require to bo 
a good deal longer in the latter case than in the former if breeding stock were 
also proposed to be admitted. The whole position >vas carefully gone into 
and various necessary safeguards indicated. It w as understood that no store 
animals could be admitted until an Amending Act had passed through Parlia¬ 
ment. It w'as agreed that drafts of any proposed Regulations under the Act 
when passed, should he submitted to the Committee for consideration before 
issue. 

At a later Meeting on 1st November, 1922, the terms of the agreement 
which had been reached in Conference between representatives of the Home 
and the Canadian Governments as to the admission of Canadian cattle, were 
communicated to the Committee. The Committee agreed that all precautions 
possible appeared to have been taken to prevent disastrous results accruing to 
the cattle of this country. The terms of the agreement were afterwards 
published.* 

* bee this Journal, December, 1922, p. 770. 
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(8) The Agricultural Situation.— At the Meeting on 5th October, 
the Minister iuvited the observations of the Members of the Committee as to 
any suggested steps which the Government might take to alleviate the 
agricultural situation. He had himself considered it closely. The position in 
regard to a Scheme of Agricultural Credit, the Reform of Agricultural Rating, 
the differences between the Wholesale and Retail prices, importation of flour, 
the possible production of cheap nitrogenous fertiliser, railway rates on 
agricultural produce and other matters were discussed. 

(9) Irish Store Cattle Trade. —At the Meeting on 5th October, the 
Minister informed the Committee that he was prepared to issue an Order 
reducing the period of observation under licence after sale from 13 to 0 days 
in the case of Irish store cattle corning into Scotland, and allowing sales to 
take place at all markets in Scotland instead of only at the limited number 
which had been indicated. The Committee concurred in the issue of the Order. 

(10) The Outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth Disease.— The Com¬ 
mittee was informed of the circumstances of the outbreak which commenced 
at llarmondsvvorth in Middlesex on the 20th October. This outbreak had 
occurred at the time of the Dairy Show and had entailed special precautionary 
restrictions in regard to animals at the Show. Other outbreaks had taken 
place at Woodstock in Oxfordshire, Walton on-Thatnes, Wiiullesham and 
Starnes. The Committee agreed that it was a fortunate circumstance in the 
case of this outbreak that no market had become infected and the disease was 
apparently being kept well in hand. 

(11) Reports on the Proceedings of the Various Advisory 
and Departmental Committees set up by the Ministry. —Two 
quarterly reports were received by the Agricultural Advisory Committee, out¬ 
lining the work done by the other Committees of the Ministry. The re¬ 
commendation of the Warble Fly Committee that animals affected with 
Warbles should 1><; treated with a dressing of tobacco and lime was specially 
referred to^, and it wan stated on behalf of the Ministry that the dressing had 
definitely been found to give the highest pci cent age of success in killing 
Warbles. On the Machinery Advisory Committee’s Report the question was 
raised as to the requirement of the Ministry of Transport that breaks and bands 
on the front wheels should he fixed on tractors used for cultivation when they 
travelled along a road. It was arranged that the representatives of the Ministry 
of Agriculture should assist the National Fanners’ Union in their represent¬ 
ations to the Ministry of Transport in the matter. 


THE “MOSAIC” DISEASE OF THE 

HOP. 

E. S. Salmon, 

Mycologist, South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 
Introductory. —For several years past an obscure disease has 
been showing itself in hop-gardens in this country. The dis¬ 
eased plant resembles in some features, e.g., the shortened, 
non-climbing stems {“ bines ”), a hop attacked by the so-called 
nettlehead ” or " eel worm ” disease, known to hop-growers 
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for more than a quarter of a century—and it is probable that 
hop-growers generally have not yet distinguished between the 
two diseases. Mr. C. A. W. Duffield, in his investigations 
into the “ nettlehead ” disease, first clearly pointed out the 
difference between the two diseases. In neither disease, it 
may be noted here, was Mr. Duffield able to find evidence that 
an eelworm is the cause. 

The present article deals only with one of the diseases, 
which observations have shown to belong to the “ mosaic ” or 
“virus” group of plant diseases. The other disease, viz., 
“ nettlehead,” which also probably belongs to the same group, 
is neither so deadly in its effect nor so contagious. 

Description of the Disease. —The disease is usually first 
noticed by the hop-grower when the plant has probably been 
infected for some time. In this condition (see Fig. 1-9*) the 
stems (“ bines ”) have shortened joints, are unable to climb 
the string or pole and have a limited growth of from 4 to 6 ft. 
from the ground; the leaves are more or less curled, with 
recurved margins, t are more or less mottled green and yellow, 
and together with the upper part of the stem are noticeably 
brittle. All the affected bines with arrested growth remain 
barren. In this condition the “ hill ” of hops is doomed; the 
diseased shoots may either remain green through the season 
or they may die off during the summer; the roots when 
examined are found to be partly dead. 

Less frequently—perhaps in those cases where the infection 
is recent—the bine reaches to the top of the string or pole 
and produces a varying amount of “ hops,” but the presence 
of the disease is shown, on careful examination, by the fact 
that some of the leaves are curled and mottled, particularly on 
the lateral branches, and that some of the hop-cones show 
curious and characteristic malformations. In the commercial 
hop-garden it is most probable, however, that those hills whose 
bines reach the top and produce “ hops ” are not recognised 
by the farmer as being diseased, with the result that the 
disease is spread by cuttings taken from such hills. 

In rare cases of the “mosaic” disease, the tips of the 
“ bines ” and also of the lateral branches, die back a certain 
distance. 

* The writer ie indebted to Dr. Worm aid for the photograph reproduced 
in Fig. 3. 

f In the “ nettlehead ” disease, as Prof. J. Percival pointed out in 1896 
(Jour, S.E. Agric. College , Vol, I, 1896, p. 6), the leaves show an incurved 
margin. 
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Nature o! the Disease and its Spread. —The general appear¬ 
ance of the disease, and particularly the presence of “ mosaic M 
(mottled green and yellow) areas in the leaves, suggest that 
the disease belongs to the group known as ‘ ‘ mosaic ’ ’ or 
44 virus'* diseases, of which the best known examples in this 
country are the “ mosaic M disease of the potato and tomato, 
and the “ leaf-curl 99 of the potato.* Prof. Y. H. Blackman 
and his assistant, Miss Lacey, are at present engaged in 
carrying out investigations to ascertain, if possible, the cause 
of * 4 mosaic* * disease in the hop. 

The object of this article is to draw the attention of the 
hop-grower to this apparently new disease, and to give evi¬ 
dence, collected in the hop-garden, which shows that the disease 
is spread by means of cuttings taken from affected plants at a 
time when these are still apparently healthy. The disease has 
been under observation for several years past both at Wye and 
at the East Mailing Research Station. Some of the most 
striking ca^es showing how 7 the disease can remain latent and 
be carried in cuttings taken from apparently normal plants 
are given below :— 

Case L Tin* hop-plant (Kef. No. B20) planted at Wye some time plu¬ 
vious to 1900 icmaiuod apparently healthy until 1919, when it succumbed to 
the *■ mosaic *’ disease. Before this date the stork lmd been increased at W\e 
hy the taking <»i* cuttings which were planted in various places in the expci i- 
mental Hop-garden (“nursery"'. The history of these cuttings is as 

follows : — 

Cuff m y tt from If'Jo. 


Jit f. Ac ot vuttuitf. 

O/ttr irhrn 
fdtndrd 

Shot red 

'* " difsttiM' 

mu 

1U10 

1U21 

Mil 

lull 

1UJ5 

('20 

1011 

1921 

11It7 (from I >19) 

1919 

1921 

A A 42 (bum J>19) 

luiu 

1922 

AA44 (from 1>19) 

1919 

IU22 

IWW. (fiom 020) 

lino 

1920 

BI51* (from O2o) 

1U1U 

IU22 

1U520 (from C2n) 

nm> 

1920 


It will he seen from the above, that notwithstanding the taking of 
cuttings from apparently healthy plants the entue stork of 15 20 at Wve died 
out from the “mosaic” disease. In the ease of seven nut of the nine cuttings 
mentioned, the neighbouring hop plants growing on cither side of the cutting 
were fiee from the •* mosaic" disease, so that it must be concluded that the 

* In the Tinted States “mosaic" diseases attack a large number of culti¬ 
vated and wild plants, and have been extensively studied. I>r, W. W. 
Stockberger. of the Tinted States Department of Agriculture, has informed 
the writer that no ** mosaic ” disease of the hop in America is known to him or 
Kis colleagues. 

E 
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cuttings were infected at the time they weie taken from the parent plant—a 
view which is strengthened by the similar evidence given by cuttings of 
B20 which were grown at East Mailing. 

These cuttings were taken in 1913 and 1914 from the apparently healthy 
parent-plant of B20 and its cuttings at Wye and planted in the nursery at 
East Mailing Research Station ; they were then planted out the next season,— 
one rooted “ set ” to the “ biU,”—in a row of 35 u hills.” The progressive 
appearance of the u mosaic ” disease is shown in the following Table :— 

Hills affected with 
u mosaic " disease . 

2 
I 

11 
3 
0 
13 

0 


1914 

1915 
1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


The row was then grubbed up. 

A second row of 35 hills of B20. derived similarly from cuttings taken 
from apparently healthy plants growing at Wye, was planted at Mast Mailing 
in 1917. The fate of these plants was as follows :— 

a fleeted irith 
•* mosaic" disease 

191* 0 

1919 27 

The row was then grubbed up. 

It seems clear, from the hehuviour of the plants in other rows of mw 
\aricties which were being tested alongside the row's of B20 at East Mailing, 
that the “mosaic” disease was carried in the cuttings of B20 from W \c to 
East Mailing, and that they did not in this case become infected from some 
source present at the latter place. With regard to the second row of B20 
planted at East Mailing, the row of hops on one side was a variety {Ref, So, 
P, IS) which has never show n a hill affected with ** mosaic ” disease : and 
the row' on the other side, consisting of another variety (Ref. No. 38) and the 
horticultural variety ‘‘Golden Flop,” lost only seven out of the 35 hills, from 
the *• mosaic ” disease. 

Case 2.—A seedling (Ref. No. 0032) was planted out at Wye in 1912 ; 
if remained apparently healthy until 1920, the plant being recorded in the 
field-book in 1919 as u healthy”; in 1920 all the shoots produced were severely 
affected with the u mosaic n disease. Another seedling (Ref. No. OC38) was 
planted in 1912 next to OC32; this plant showed malformed cones in 1919, 
indicating, probably, the first appearance of the u mosaic ” disease, and the 
bill was therefore grubbed up. Cuttings w ere taken from both (>032 and OC33 
during the years these two plants were apparently healthy ami planted out 
both at Wye and East Mailing. The fate of these cuttings i$very instructive. 


lnchutmu wane re-planted hills. 
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At Wye their record has been its follows:— 


Cutting* from OC32. 

Rtf. No. 

Planted. 

Affected with 
** momic ” disease. 

0X1 

1914 

1918 

0X2 

1914 

1921* 

0X3 

1914 

1919f 

0X4 

1914 

1921 

no 

1915 

1922 

OA57 (from 0X4) 

1919 

1920 

0B7 (from 0X2) 

1919 

1921 

0B15 (from 0X2) 

1919 

1922 



Still apparently 

J49 


healthy. 

1915 

1922 

OBI (from 0X4) 

1919 

1922 

0B3 (from 0X4) 

1919 

1922 

0B8 (from 0X2) 

1919 

1922 

t uttinq# from 0(33. 
lief No. 

Planted. 

Affected with 
im womic ” disease. 

0X13 

1914 

1921J 

329 

1915 

1922 

184 

1918 

1922 

203 

1918 

1922 

W56 (from 329) 

1921 

1922 

W.H9 (from *129) 

1921 

1922 



Still apparently healthy. 

332 

1915 

1922 * 

44 

1918 

1922 

120 

1918 

1922 

W<»5 (from 332) 

1921 

1922 


Ai Hast Mailing, lows of OC32 and OC83, consisting of 35 hills each, were 
i'l‘ ,ll,1 ' <l 'hiring 1318 and 131! 1 ; ou either side of them were rows of other new 

. . ff)../ XV. Vli,« r» t o r ... AW,. _ 


<‘tro as follows 

;: — 

J Fills offer 
* l nuntait v 

Ot'tPJ. 


1919 . 

* * •■• ••• • »« 

... t 

1920 . 

•* ii ### 

... 0 

1921 . 

. 

29 


This row \\a« then grubbed up 

... 30 

oc.ui. 



1919 

,, ,,, 

- 

1920 


... 0 

1921 .. 

. */ 

l* 

1922 

’ 

25 j? 

48 


d i erase. 


1 hiring all this period not a single hill in the adjoining rows became 
affected with the disease. It can he safely concluded therefore that the very 

* This plant was records m 1920 as ** rigorous and very fruitful/ 1 ’ "* 

t if v> »? it s, 1918 M *• very vigorous ami fruitful/' 

I Some of the “hops” were misshapen in 1920. 

§ Including some re* plant ini hills. 


B 2 
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severe outbreak of the “ mosaic ” disease in the rows of OC32 and OC33, 
resulting in the practical extermination of these rows, was due to the fact 
that the disease was carried in a dormant condition in the cuttings. 

Case 3.—In 1911 a seedling (Ref. No. L5) was planted out at Wye. This 
plant remained vigorouh and fruitful until 1917, when it succumbed to “mosaic” 
disease. Cuttings were taken from it while it was still apparently healthy, 
and planted out in widely separated places in the Experimental Hop-garden 
(Nursery^ at Wye. The fate of these cuttings was as follows 


Ajfected with 

rj <>»«•.*•** s7 J ad /> 1)1 


Refy<>. of cutting. 

Date when planted. 

“ mosaic 4 " disease. 

S69 

1911 


1916 

mo 

1912 


1914 

OCRS 

1915 


1921 

0017 

1915 


1921 

OA18 

1916 


1917 

OB50 

1916 


1922 

OB59 

1916 


1920 

None of the plants 

growing on either aide of these 

cuttings of La 


affected with the u mosaic ” disease. Here again it appears clear that the 
spread of the disease was effected by cuttings taken from an apparently 
healthy plant. It is interesting to note that two of the cuttings succumbed 
to the disease 2 and 3 years respectively befoie the parent-plant showed 
the disease. 

Numerous other cases have been met with, all giving evidence that the 
u mosaic " disease is carried in cuttings. 

Experiments in Treating Diseased Hills.—Before disclosing 
the best methods of control, some experiments in treating 
diseased hills may be mentioned here. During the season of 
1922 the experiment was tried, at the East Mailing Research 
Station by Mr. .7. Amos and the writer, of “ pulling ” early in 
the season (June) the diseased shoots of “hills” affected with 
“mosaic” disease, with the idea that shoots arising later 
might prove to be healthy. The details of these experiments 
will he given elsewhere, but it may be mentioned here that 
no success from the practical standpoint, resulted from this 
treatment. Ot 21(1 affected hills, where the bines were 
“pulled, 1 ' 160 (i.e., 74 per cent.) produced no fresh shoots, 
resulting, of course, in the death of the hill. Fifty-six hills 
produced fresh shoots, and in 40 cases these shoots were clearly 
affected with the “mosaic” disease. In only 5 cases, i.e., 
in a little over 2 per cent, of the total number of bills 
“ pulled,” were the new shoots that were produced apparently 
healthy. The writer carried out the same treatment of diseased 
hills at Wye: here, out of 173 treated hills, 122 (i.c., 71 per 
cent.) produced no fresh shoots; 32 hills produced again dis¬ 
eased shoots, and 7 plants, i.e., 4 per cent., produced shoots 
which were apparently healthy. 
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Control Measures* —The full control of the “mosaic 0 dis¬ 
ease of the hop cannot be hoped for until the exact cause of 
the disease and the manner of infection are known. 
Prof. V. H. Blackman, F.R.S., and Miss Lacey have now 
commenced investigations along the lines which have proved 
successful in other diseases of this type. 

In the meantime, however, considering the havoc that 
“mosaic” diseases are causing in many agricultural crops 
and that severe outbreaks of the mosaic disease in hops have 
already occurred in Kent, and other hop-growing counties, it 
is desirable that the hop-grower should take steps at once to 
check the spread of the disease, as far as possible, by adopting 
the following control measures. 

1. Where the “ mosaic " disease is recognised, the affected 
“ hill " should he qruhbed up at oner. There is reason to 
believe that the “ green-fly ” (Aphis), and possibly other 
insects, spread the disease from an infected plant, to healthy 
ones. 

‘2. When an affected hill is seen, the adjoin inq “ hills 
slrwhl }>c carchilhf scrutinised for the detection of the first signs 
of the disease, and every hill showing symptoms of the disease 
should be grubbed up at once. A systematic examination of 
the hop garden should he made during June and again just 
before hop-picking. 

8. The spread of the disease is undoubtedly taking place 
through the use'of cuttings taken from affected hills and from 
hills which appear healthy and yet carry the germs of the 
disease. Drastic measures are necessary in order to stop this 
spread of the disease. Either no cuttings should be taken at 
all from a hop garden in which the “mosaic” disease has 
occurred, or, if that is impracticable, then, either (1) no 
cuttings should he taken from that part of the qarden where the 
disease has occurred, or (2) no cuttings should be taken from 
the “hills” contiguous to the diseased “hill" that has been 
grubbed up. 

The nearer the practice can he followed of not taking any 
cuttings from a garden where the “ mosaic ” disease has 
occurred, the greater will be the likelihood of checking the spread 
of this new disease. 

Summary. — 1 . The “mosaic” disease of the hop — which 
is apparently similar in many respects to the well-known 
“mosaic” diseases of the potato, tomato, tobacco and other 
plants—is proving extremely destructive and very contagious. 
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The hop-plant once attacked never recovers and is usually 
killed in one or two seasons; an infected plant not grubbed up 
serves as a source of infection which quickly spreads the 
disease. 

2. Observations have shown that the disease can be carried 
in the cuttings of hop-plants. 

8. The systematic “ rogueing ” of hop gardens in early 
summer and again just before hop picking is recommended to 
prevent the spread of the disease. 


BRITISH APPLES AT THE SECOND 
IMPERIAL FRUIT SHOW. 

H. V. Taslob, B.Sc.. A.R.C.8., 

Deputy Controller o/ Horticulture, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisherian. 

An article dealing with the general entries, British Empire 
Apple Section, and with pears and grapes was published in this 
Journal for December, p. 788. 

Dessert Apples. —To meet the wishes of the apple growers. 
Sectional Classes were provided for the Kent and Southern, the 
Eastern and Northern, and the West and Midland growers, and 
for each section a group of Judges was selected to make the 
awards. The Section Cards showing the marks awarded to 
exhibits in the Sections have already been made public, and each 
competitor has had a chance of discovering his strong and weak 
points. The prize-winning exhibits in the Sectional Classes were 
then rejudged for the premier awards in the classes open to 
growers in Great Britain. A few comments on the best muy be 
of some educational value. 

Cox’s Orange Pippin .—The first class was for 6 boxes of Cox's 
Orange Pippin, and it would be difficult to imagine much better 
fruit than the winning exhibits in the three sections. All these 
apples were about the same size—200 to the box. packed 8—2, 
8—8. All were highly coloured, well finished, and evenly 
packed. When judged for the Great Britain Section the Here¬ 
ford exhibit proved free from blemish and slightly more uniform 
than the others, and gained the 1st prize by 2 points. The 
University of Reading exhibit secured one mark less, and one 
mark more than the Cox’s from Cambridge, which were p eeked 
less solid. The size of apple selected in many of the other 
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exhibits was too small; in others so large that only 163 to the 
box could be packed. 

At the sale all three prize winners realised much higher prices 
than the winning Cox’s in the Empire Section. This was 
generally expected, for in this year’s competition the best ex¬ 
hibits were entered in the Sectional Classes. 

The Cox’s Orange Pippin packed in half sieves were no less 
good, and both for condition of the fruit and the quality of the 
pack, the best exhibit came from that noted fruit growing county 
Devonshire. This secured first prize in the West and Midlands 
Section, first in the Great Britain Section, and two specials. 
The Herefordshire Cox’s came second. The West Country thus 
demonstrates ability to produce good fruit where efforts are made 
to master the processes of grading and packing. 

The average prices of Cox’s Orange Pippin were as 
follows: — 



A rrntgr price 

Average price 


per 

bo.r 

per half-sieve 


(40 

lb.) 

of 201b. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

Kent and Southern Counties Section 

... 1 6 

7 

0 12 4 

East and Northern Section 

... 1 1 

a 

0 10 10 

West and Midlands Section 

... 1 1 

7 

— 


Worcester Pearmain .—-The best two exhibits—the first from 
Hereford and the second from Cambridge—were packed 3—2, 
6—7 but in each the pack lacked solidity and points were lost in 
both cases. As the show proceeded the condition of the fruit 
rapidly deteriorated, and apart from the winning exhibits realised 
moderate prices at the auction sale, the average being 10s Id. 
per box of 40 lb. 

King of the Pippins .—Good samples of this variety look well 
when properly packed, but really good clean samples are difficult 
to obtain in quantity. The exhibit from Herefordshire was by 
many points superior to the rest, and for colour, finish, skin 
quality, and general brightness it was as fine a lot of King6 as it 
was possible to obtain, points only being lost on wrapping and 
packing. This exhibit and the second prize winner (from Cam¬ 
bridgeshire) were packed 8—2, 7—8, which would appear suitable 
for this dessert variety. At the sale, the prices averaged 8s. per 
box for the Kent and Southern Section, 11s. per box for the 
Eastern Counties Section, and 6s. per box for the West and 
Midlands Section. 

Allington Pippin .—The best exhibit of this variety also came 
from Hereford, and it gained because of superior colour and 
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brightness. East Suffolk secured the second prize. The best 
exhibit from Kent—at one time the home of the Allington—was 
placed third, points generally being lost for a slack pack. Prices 
were generally about 8s. to 9s. per box. 

Blenheim Orange .—This apple has long been famous in the 
West Country, and it was general expected that the exhibits of 
Blenheims in the West and Midlands Section would be good. 
Curious to relate, however, the best Blenheims (12 boxes) were 
staged by the only fruit grower in Warwickshire to exhibit at 
the Show and there was little to choose between his two lots, 
which secured both first and second prizes. These apples were 
rather large for dessert, but their even shape, clear skin and 
bright colour looked tempting, and more than one visitor to the 
show declared these the best apples in the competition. These 
fuo exhibits realised 24s. and 21s. per box at the sale, thus 
supporting the judges’ decision. Prices generally averaged 
12s. fid. per box of 40 lb. 

Other Dessert Varieties .—Many interesting varieties were 
shown in the “ other variety ” class, such as Gascoyne Scarlet. 
Charles Pioss (many exhibits'. .Tames Grieve. Small Newton 
Wonder, Wealthy Winter, Quinning. Barnacle Beauty, and Rival. 
The names of all these were attached to the exhibits for educa¬ 
tional purposes—a feature which made the show more attractive. 

From a genera] consideration of the size of apple in prize 
exhibits, it would appear that for dessert apples the best size for 
packing, except for a large variety such as Blenheim, is 3—2. 
7- -8. though if this fails to give a tight pack it may be better to 
n«e a slightly smaller apple and pack 3—2. 8—<8. The apples 
should be uniform in size, of the correct shape, and with a fine 
bright skin free from blemish and provided with plenty of colour. 
Boxes so packed not only secure good marks from the Judges but 
correspondingly satisfactory prices when sold. (For example, the 
Fox’s Orange Pippin in the Kent Section, where three exhibits 
recorded by the Judges as below show standard realised but 22s., 
22*. and 20s. per box by auction, but those securing marks of 68, 
fi9. 73. 7fi, 82 88, 90 and 92 realised 25s., 26s.. 81s.. 81s., 
«°3s., 38s.. 38s. and 44s, per box; the Blenheim Orange in the 
West and Midlands Section, with Judges' marks of 57, 69. 78, 
75. 84, 94 and 97, realised at the auction 10s.. 18s., 14s., 14s., 
14s., 21s. and 24s. per box.) 

Cooking Apples. —Bramley Seedling .— Excellent samples of 
both green and crimson Bramleys were shown in both barrels 
and bushels and it was generally agreed that these packages are 
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more suitable than boxes for this variety. The first prize exhibit 
from Kent in the Great Britain Section won because of superior 
size, 16 apples only being needed for the top layer. The second 
exhibit was packed 20 to the layer. The condition generally of 
this variety was exceedingly good, though most apples were on 
the small size. It may be of interest here to compare the average 
prices made by the Bramleys in the barrels compared with the 
smaller weight in the bushels, and arranging prices seetionallv 
they were as follows :— 

L , , .. , I'Jitsfrnt Ournii/s IV*'at and Midtotnh 
knit SifUwt. 0 

fsrcnon. brt’tton. 

Barrel* ((50 11».) ... 13 9 10/1 

BuhIu'Jh (40 11».) ... 8 2 S~ 11/3 

Xewton Wonder .—The Newton Wonder apples were excep¬ 
tionally fine and the weather conditions in 1922 proved favourable 
to this variety. Whether packed in barrels, bushels or boxes, the 
exhibits looked very attractive, this variety lending itself well to 
display. The best exhibit was grown in Worcestershire. The fruit 
w?n* of good quality and condition and possessed plenty of colour. 
The packing was slightly better than that of the second, but 
i he only full marks awarded for method of ringing in were for 
mi unplaced Kent exhibit whHt had IT apples on the top layer, 
finishing with one in the middle. 

Prices for barrels of Newton Wonder wen' generally good, the 
-uerage being--Kent arid Southern Counties Section 16s 8d. 
per barrel: Eastern Counties Section 12s. 5d. per barrel; and 
West and Midlands Section 15s. lid. per barrel. 

Lane',s Prince Albert .—Tins variety lias long been a popular 
commercial apple, but on few occasions have such excellent 
samples been collected as were shmvn in boxts, barrels and 
bushels on tin* present occasion. Competition was very keen, 
and only samples with bright skins and possessed of the con¬ 
spicuous red stripes secured prizes. The first prize winner 
* Worcestershire grown) was many points superior to the others. 
The apples were large, the top layer consisting of but 14, of 
which four wen* in the middle. The eyes were turned towards the 
centre making a really attractive exhibit. Prices for Lane’s 
were good and several exhibits made more than 20s. per barrel, 
whilst the average prices were as follows:—For Kent and 
Southern Section, 12s. per barrel; Eastern Counties Section, 
18s. 5d. per barrel; and West and Midlands Section, 14s 3d. 
per barrel. 

Other Cooking Varieties. —In the " other variety ” class. Lord 
Derby, a favourite in the Eastern Counties, was largely shown. 
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There were also Large Charles Boss and Blenheim, Gascoyne 
Scarlet, Wellingtons, Annie Elizabeth, and five exhibits of King 
Edward VTI and Encore. Both of these new varieties are 
thought to have great commercial possibilities as late culinary 
varieties. Again all these exhibits bore names for educational 
purposes. 

Of the many fine exhibits in the barrel class one lot of Lord 
Derby from Cambridge scored many points above the others 
mainly because of superior packing, which showed an excep¬ 
tionally good and even finish. There were 18 apples on the top 
layer with three in the middle. This exhibit won two first prizes 
and sold for tho high figure of 80s. per barrel. 

The culinary apples in bushels proved an attractive exhibit. 
The first prize, for highly coloured good quality apples from 
Wisbech, was packed 20 to the layer with one in the centre. This 
realised 2ie. per bushel. The second prize was awarded to an 
exhibit of King Edward VII. Cambridge grown, which sold for 
Ifis. per bushel. 

Notes. —General considerations would suggest that size, 
colour, quality, and good packing are the essential points for 
cooking apples, no matter whether for the Judges’ adjudication 
or for sale. Tt was suggested that the best method of judging 
cooking apples would be to award the prizes to those exhibits 
that made the most money. Whilst exhibitors might complain 
if this method were adopted, n comparison showed that the 
Judges’ section cards and the prices realised run almost parallel, 
both for the dessert apples, of which a few instances have been 
quoted, as well as for the cooking. For instance, in the class 
for six barrels of Lane’s Prince Albert (Kent Section) the marks 
were 69. 78, 78. 80. 83 . 86, 87 , 90, 91, 92, and the auction 
prices 10s., 11s.. 11s.. 11s.. 12s.. 12s., 15s.. 18s.. 15s., 17s. 
For the Newton Wonder in the West and Midlands. Judges’ 
marks were 71, 75 , 79, 85 , 85 . 88, 89 , 90, 90, 92, 96, 97, 
and the prices 14s., 12s., 18s., 18s., 18s., 17s., 16s., 16s., 
17s.. 18s.. 20s.. 27s. The figures run too consistently on 
parallel lines to be a mere accident. 

The box and *he half sieve for dessert apples, and the barrel 
and sieve for culinary, find champions and opponents in every 
market, and it may bo interesting to give figures of the prices 
realised at the auction sale. These were as follows:— 

There were in all 798 boxes of dessert apples which, on account 
of the low prices realised for the Worcester and AlEngfon. 
and had specimens of Kings, only averaged 18s. 8d, per box cl 
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40 lb. There were 368 hall sieves which realised an average 6! 
•8a. 2d. per package; which seems fo indicate its value as a 
commercial package still of value. It must be remembered, 
however, that in a large majority of cases the apples in the half 
sieves were Cox’s Orange Pippin. 

The comparison amongst cooking varieties is made easier 
because of the more level standard of quality recognised for this 
purpose. There were in all 852 half barrels (60 lb.) which sold 
for an average price of 14s 6d.; and 360 bushel sieves (40 lb.) 
which realised 8s. 7d. per package. This would indicate an 
advantage for the half barrel as a sound commercial package for 
cooking apples. 

Besides the educational and immediate commercial advantage 
of this show to the exhibitors, it will tend to stimulate growers 
to improve their methods of grading and packing, when their 
difficulties in competing in the home markets against imported 
produce will become less. 


THE VALUE OF A FIRST CROSS IN 
THE PRODUCTION OF PORK 
AND BACON. 

It is a commonly held view (hat, in the production of pork or 
bacon, it is a sound commercial proposition to use a first cross. 
The reasons advanced are twofold : (Da suitable first cross gives 
an ideal side of the bacon, and (2) the first cross matures more 
quickly and costs less to feed 

An experiment on commercial lines carried out at the Lord 
Wandsworth Institution at Long Sutton, Hampshire, during 
the winter of 1921 is of interest in this connection, since the 
results of the trial indicate that a first cross does mature more 
quickly and is more economical to feed. Unfortunately the data 
available do not extend to the slaughter stage, considerations of 
a purely commercial nature, such as selection for breeding and 
marketing facilities, precluding the comparison of the data 
beyond the fourth month of feeding. 

In the trial, nine pure bred Large Black pigs were compared 
with nine Berkshire-Large Black crosses. At the commencement 
of the trial, 13th October, 1921, the pigs were eight weeks old. 
The pigs in both lots received identical treatment throughout, 
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both, with regard to feeding and management, and the results 
obtained may be safely attributed to the difference due to the 
first cross. 

For the first, two months both lots of pigs received the same 
quantity of food, but as the cross breds thrived much better, it 
was found necessary to feed them a little more generously in 
the latter stages of the trial. In both cases, the pigs were given 
ns much meal as they would eagerly dear tip at each meal. 
The exact particulars as to meals fed are as follows:— 


Pure Breda. 

\*t 28 days, Consumed 218] II*. 
toppings, 105} lb. barley meal, 
105J lb. maize. germ meal- 430 
lb. mixed neals, and 112 lb. skim 
milk. 

2nd 28 days. Consumed 181] lb 
toppings. 237J lb. barley meal. 
237} lb. maize germ meal, 89 lb. 
palm kernel nmal 7451b mixed 
meals, plus 112 lb. skim milk. 

'.\rd 28 days. Consumed 1,024 II- 
of meal consisting of 357,] lb. 
palm kernel. 309?j lb, maize genu 
and 357} lb. barley meal, to¬ 
gether with 112 II). skim milk 
and 112 lb. green kale. 

In. 29 days. Consumed 1,220 lb. of 
meal consisting of equal parts of 
palm kernel, maize genu and 
barley meal, together with 4 1b. 
of kale, 73 lb. mangolds and 120 
lb. skim milk. 


j Oru*t* Breda. 

| 1#< 28 days. Consumed 218] 11). 

! toppings, 105^ lb. barley meal, 
105^ lb. maize germ meal 430 
j lb. mixed meal, plus 112 lb. 
separated milk. 

2nd 28 days. Consumed 181] lb. 
toppings, 240} lb. barley meal, 
240} lb. maize germ meal. 92 lb. 
palm kernel meal 754 lb. meal, 
plus 112 lb. skim milk. 

\Srd 28 days. Consumed 1,139 lb. 
of meal consisting of 399}} lb. 
, palm kernel, 399ij barle\ meal* 
339rJ lb maize germ meal, to¬ 
gether with 112 lb. of skim milk 
and 112 lb. kale. 

In 29 days. Consumed 1.444 lb. of 
meal consisting of equal parts of 
palm kernel, maize germ and 
barley meal, together with 4 lb. 
, ot green kale, 73 Ik mangolds 
and 12<> lb. skim milk. 


The weights of the pigs were as folk 
Pure Breds. \ 


aye.. 

lh. 

8 weeks (Beginning 

of trial) 232 

15id of 1st 28 days 

. 408 

,, 2nd 28 days 

... ... <>55 

,, „ 3rd 28 days 

. 9<*4 

,, final 29 days 

.1,279 


»w s :— 

Cross Breds. 

aye. lb. 

8 weeks (beginning of trial) 271 

Knd of 1st 28 days . 451 

„ 2nd 28 da> s . 718 

„ „ 3rd 28 days .1,083 

„ ,, final 29 diijM ... ...1,502 


The nine pure bred pigs gained 1,047 lb. during the trial and 
consumed 8.419 lb. of mixed meals plus 450 lb. of skim milk, 

116 Jb. of green kale and 73 lb. of mangolds = approximately 

3,503 lb. of food reckoned as mixed meals. 

The, nine crons bred pigs gained 1.281 lb. during the trial and 
consumed 8.767 lh. of mixed meals plus 456 lb. of skim milk, 

116 lh. of green kale and 78 lb. of mangolds = approximately 

3.851 lb. of food reckoned as mixed meals. 

From the above data, it will be seen that the cross breds 
matured more quickly. For each lh. of live weight increase pot 
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on by the pure breds, 3.8 lb. of meal were required, whereas 
the cross breds required only 3.1 lb. of meal for every lb. of 
live weight increase. 

These results indicate that, where circumstances allow, the 
first cross between two pedigree pigs is desirable if used for 
commercial purposes. It must, however, be clearly borne in 
mind that these remarks apply only to the first cross and do not 
apply to all cross breds, i.e., cross breds resulting from second 
or third crosses, or what can be regarded as a mongrel type of 
pitf- 


DOES GOOD FARMING PAY? 

C. S. Oil win, M.A., 

Institute for lie search in Agricultural Economics , Oxford. 

The jolloirintj note has been contributed by Mr. Orwin in 
reply to Sir John Russell's observations on the subject in the 
issue of this J^chnal for Sovcmber , 1922. p 752. 

In the November Journal there appears an article by Sir John 
Russell, under the title * 4 Does Good Farming Pay? ” which 
raises a point of greatest importance to fanners to-day. Apply¬ 
ing to the words their strictest meaning the answer to the ques¬ 
tion can only be “ Yes," because if farming does not pay, it 
cannot he good. It is evident from the context, however, that 
for the purpose of the article “ good farming " is taken as being 
synonymous with “ high fanning **—the general truth of which 
is open to question. 

Reference is then made to a series of very interesting experi¬ 
ments conducted by Dawes, on the manuring of wheat, which 
were used by him to illustrate the Law of Diminishing Returns 
as applying to agriculture. Those experiments had long been 
buried and forgotten in an obscure paper until they were dug 
up a few years ago by Sir Daniel Hall and re-stated by him in 
graphic form. Tn them plots of wheat were given equal treat¬ 
ment except that varying quantities of nitrogenous fertilisers 
were applied, the dose increasing at a unihum rate from plot 
to plot. The results showed that whereas the mammal costs 
rose from plot to plot on a uniformly ascending scale, the crop 
increase due to additional fertiliser was less and less, so that 
ultimately a point was reached at which the increase in crop 
was insufficient to pay for the increase in fertiliser. 
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Sir John La wee, starting apparently with a very unproductive 
soil, used most extravagant quantities of nitrogenous manure; 
for the purposes of his experiment, and accordingly Sir John 
Bussell suggests that the results have no value as a guide to 
the farmer upon the wisdom or otherwise of “ high fanning ”• 
to-day. In support of this suggestion he quotes a recent experi¬ 
ment (1921) carried out at the Midland Agricultural College, 
upon potatoes, where the manures used bore a closer relation, 
as to quantity, to current farming practice, and which he 
interprets to prove that “ if it pays to grow a crop at all it pays 
to grow a good one.” (Again the writer must be presumed to 
be judging of goodnesB by a quantity standard only.) 

The results of the Midland Agricultural College experiment, 
as staled by Sir John Russell, are as follows:— 


! 
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So far from proving (hat Lawes’ work and conclusions 
“ cannot properly be quoted in relation to the modern problem ” 
these experiments are an admirable confirmation of them. They 
show, in connection with a different crop and with a scheme of 
manuring more closely related to normal farming practice, 
results exactly comparable with his. The rate of crop-increase, 
which is very considerable under the smaller doses of manure, 
is slower and slower as more and more fertiliser is applied. 

Now the practical application of Lawes’ experiment is not 
that the farmer should never attempt to increase his crops in 
times of low prices, but that the measure of the attempt must 
always be determined in relation to the market valuation of the 
product concerned. In other words, the profitableness of any 
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expenditure upon fertilisers is dependent upon current prices. 
This is exactly what is proved in the experiment cited by Sir 
John Russell. The prices quoted for the potato crop by him 
are now nothing more than a happy memory. The figures 
given in the press to-day for Arran Chiefs are from £2 10s. to 
£8 5s. per ton, for ware, ex Borough Market, and if we take 
these figures as equivalent to an average price of £2 per ton on 
the farm, and then allow £1 for chats we shall have, probably, 
a close approximation to the facts. Recalculating Sir John 
Russell’s results in these terms we get the following figures:— 


Ptof. 

Profit nr lots from additional 
drrsttt tnjH at prim* tined bp 
&Ur Jo ft a Rome ft: - 
£ K d. 

Profit or Ions from atlditiotwl 
drew tup of price# current 
fn-day :— 
jL' ts. d. 

2 

1 10 15 0 

} 3 4 0 

3 

, 15 3 0 

, 4 0 0 

4 

f 14 0 

* 1 11 0 

b 

ri 4 4 0 

0 18 H 

6 

— 1 15 0 

3 14 3 


At Sir John Russell’s prices the earlier increments of ferti¬ 
liser pay, whilst the later ones do not; at price's now current 
the first increment shows a profit, the second pays its way 
as compared with the first, th third shows a loss com¬ 
pared with either first or second, whilst the two last show an 
actual loss. What better confirmation could there be of Sir 
John Lawes’ figures? When prices are low the farmer cannot 
afford to go out for the increased production that would pay 
him at higher prices. 

'There is. however, still another consideration involved, and 
that a most important one Taking Sir John Russell’s figures 
•or the potato crop as they staud. the whole value of his con- 
i lusions as to profit and loss depends upon the assumption that 
there was a profit for. at all events, no loss! on the production 
of the basic crop on Plot 1. In 1921 farming costs reached their 
maximum, and it may well hr that a crop of potatoes amounting 
to 11.31 tons which sold for C-J6 13s. was produced at a loss. 
Knowledge of the total cost of the basic crop is fundamental to 
the proper interpretation of the table : without, it the whole experi¬ 
ment and others on similar lines are really worthless as regards 
the purpose to which they are applied here. 

At Rotham«ted. in 1920. the cost of the potato crop was 
£57 9s., and the yield about 5 tons. Labour, the principal item 
in cost, had risen in 1921 by about 10 per cent, contrasted with 
the previous year, so that it may be assumed that the crop in 
1921 cost well over £12 per ton for ware and chats together. 
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when the market value, according to the table, was £6 per ton 
lor 58 per cent, of the crop, and £2 per ton for the remainder. 
Even if the crop in the Midland experiment cost no more for 
nearly twice as much in produce—which is unlikely—it is clear 
that its cultivation must have involved a heavy loss, and that 
none of the 44 profits ” indicated as the result of the increasing 
manuring ever materialised. It is stated in the article that “ it 
is quite obvious that the heaviest dressing (16 cwt. artificials per 
acre in addition to 12 tons farmyard manure) has not paid; nor 
has 14 cwt. paid as well as 12 ewt.; but it would be quite wrong 
to argue that therefore a farmer should not use artificials at 
all. * ’ The only possible argument, however, is that with costs 
on the scale obtaining in 1921 and markets as they were no 
system of manuring or anything else could produce potatoes at 
a profit. When we come to substitute crop values prevailing 
to-day for those used by Sir .John Russell and to realise that 
the basic plot produced potatoes of a total value of no more* 
than £17 per acre, the fallacy underlying the attempt to make 
the crop pay by spending more money needs no argument. 


NOTES ON MANURES FOR JANUARY. 

Sjr John Htsseul. I). 8c.. F.R.S.. 

Itoihumuff'd Erper'nnental Stall >//, Harpcmlvn, Herts. 

Town Refuse as Manure. —Further particulars have been 
furnished of flu* town refuse material prepared bv the County 
ib‘rough of Halifax. An analysis has already been given in tin* 
Journal (Nov.. 1922, p. 685), slowing that it contains 21.7 per 
cent of organic matter and 2.13 per cent, of nitrogen: it is pre¬ 
pared by mixing the riddled dust from bin refuse with the eon- 
tents of the pail closets, and the resulting product i> 
comparatively free from odour and is easily handled. It ]< 
understood that some HI000 tons per annum could be prepared, 
vhieh would be a useful addition to the fertiliser resources of the 
district. A cheap organic manure is a great help in farming. 

Arable Crops on ploughed out Grassland.—Ifc is well recog¬ 
nised that improvement in grassland effected by basic slag is 
continued in arable crops taken if. and when, the land is broken 
up. This is an important point where the rotation involves 
leaning (lie land in grass for several years, as often happens in 
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the “west and north, the grass then being broken up for a succes¬ 
sion of arable crops. An interesting illustration is furnished 
by the experiments made by Mr. A. W. Oldershaw at Saxmund- 
ham. A grass area was divided into two parts : one waB manured 
with 10 cwt. per acre of basic slag in 1904 and again in 1912; the 
other was left unmanured. Both parts were grazed with Bheep. 
The slagged one did the better and gave a profit after paying 
for the manure, which averaged 17s. 2d. per acre each year. 
The land was then broken up and cropped : the slagged area still 
continues to give the heavier crops. The results have been as 
follows:— 


1 

* 

i 

1919 

Mixed Beans 
ami Fens. » 

1920 

Wheat. 

1921 

Barley. 

Crop 1922 Mangolds* 

PU*t. 

1 ‘ 


! ! 

tons 

cwt. 

No Manur« 

29,7 bush. \ 

29£ bush. 

31J bush. Part 

Subsoiled ... 23 

ir, 

on grass 1904 

Corn ! 

Com 

: of plot subsoiled 
j in Fob., 1922 

Not subsoiled 2H 

l r> 

anti 1912 

Pht 2, 

42cwt. Straw 

cwt. Straw 



IOcnvi. Basic 

40 bush Corn j 

H8 8 bush, ! 

| 43J bush. Part 

Subsoiled ... 28 

4 

Slag in 1904 
and again m 
1912 

62 cwt. Straw j 

j 

(%un 

15 owl. Shaw 

1 of plot subsoiled 
in Jfeb , 1922 - 

Not subsoiled 26 

1 

i 

10 


The additional yields on the slagged area are no doubt con¬ 
noted with the development of wild white clover, though it must 
also be remembered that the particular type of soil at Saxmund- 
ham responds to phosphates. 

It is interesting to note that subsoiling had no visible effect 
on the yield of mangolds on the unslngged plot, while an addi¬ 
tional 84 cwt. were produced on the subsoiled part of the slagged 
plot. 

Effect of Manures on Barley Crop. —An experiment was 
carried out this year by the Rothamsted Experimental Station 
under the Research Scheme of the Brewers’ Institute in which 
barley was grown on a number of farms under fertiliser treat¬ 
ment designed to meet various special conditions. The results 
already known afford interesting evidence of the room for im¬ 
provement in the fertiliser treatment of even so well understood 
a crop as this. 

An interesting case is furnished from a well managed farm on 
very light land in Suffolk, on which barley has been well and 
successfully grown for a number of years. The average yield 
the farms in the immediate neighbourhood was this year 
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about 20 bushels per acre. On the experimental plots the yields 
were as followa :— 

bush, per acre. 

No manure . ,. 16 

Complete artificials (a good general dressing) .. ... 21| 

Nitrogen and Potash only (specially suited to light land) 27J 

These figures illustrate the important principle that the manurial 
scheme should suit the local conditions: the good general all¬ 
round manure is not as effective as the one specially adapted 
to the particular field. The difference in result between the 
special and the general manure is easily explained: phosphates 
are well known to hasten the ripening of crops, and they may 
actually prove detrimental to the yield on a light sandy soil 
where cereals usually ripen off quite early enough. Potash, on 
tho other hand, encourages the prolonged activity of the plant’s 
life process, which is the thing needful on a light soil. A com¬ 
bination of nitrogenous and potassie fertiliser would therefore 
be expected to act better for barley on a light Handy noil in dry 
'onditicrn than a complete fertiliser. The safest principle in 
manuring is to start with a good general mixture as basis, and 
then modify it to suit the particular farm by reducing the 
quantity of constituents not particularly needed there—if neces¬ 
sary omitting them altogether—and increasing the quantity of 
constituents which are particularlv effective. 

Manuring lor Potatoes. —The results of last year’s experi¬ 
ments are beginning to come in and they already show certain 
features of interest. During the War years some of the potato 
growers, finding they obtained fair or even good crops without 
the use of potassie fertilisers, began to ask whether potash 
really is necessary for potatoes. Experiments have therefore 
been started to see what effects are produced. The yields at 
Oothamsted this season were :— 

Without Farmyard Manure. 

tons per aero. 


No manure *. 3*0 

Artificial* ~ivUhwt potash : Supei phosphate 6 owt,, 

Sulphate of ammonia 2 ewt. per acre . 2*7> 

Artificials with potash m above r sulphate of potash * 

2 cwt. or muriate of potash 1 *7 ewt. per aere ... 8*3 

With Faryard Manure. 

(10 tons per acre). 


ton* per acu*. 

Artificials without potash: superphosphate 4 cwt., 

sulphate of ammonia H cwt. . 8*0 

Artificials with potash as above 

-f sulphate of potash 1£ cwt, 

+ muriate of potash 1*3 cwt. 


9*6 

9*2 
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During this season therefore the effect of potash has been very 
marked, especially in the absence of farmyard manure; while 
even with a good dressing of this substance the effect was still 
shown. 

The results bring out a feature which was shown at several of 
the centres this season: in absence of farmyard manure, or 
where small dressings only can be given, the artificials must be 
very carefully chosen if any useful result is to be obtained. The 
mixture of f> cwt. of superphosphate and 2 ew r t. of sulphate of 
ammonia proved wholly unsuitable: from the outset the plots 
could be picked out by the dark, unhealthy look of the leaves 
and the? stunted growth of the plants: indeed, the appearance 
was inferior to that of the wholly unmanured plot, and in the 
end the crop was the poorest of the set, being only on an average 
tons per aero, while the unmanured plots had yielded on an 
average 8 tons per acre. When the fertiliser, however, was 
made complete by the addition of potash the yield jumped from 
2} tons to 8 tons 6 cwt.—an addition of nearly 0 tons of potatoes 
as a result of adding 2 cwt. of sulphate of potash or 1.7 cwd. of 
muriate of potash. Experience at other centres suggests that 
this mixture might he even further improved. 

Where farmyard manure is added the crops are somewhat 
larger, but as the limit for potatoes on our soil seems to be about 
10 tons per acre there was not much margin left for improve¬ 
ment. and the addition of potash to the incomplete artificials 
has raised the yield from 8 tons per acre to 9 tons 12 cw*t. in the 
case of sulphate of potash, or 9 tons 4 cwt . in that of muriate of 
potash—an additional 1 ton 12 cwt. of potatoes for the use of 
l.l cwt. of sulphate of potash, or 1 ton l cwt. for the use of 
cwt. of muriate of potash—quite a useful increase which at 
normal prices would have given a good profit. 

Does Manuring Pay? —The above paragraphs show that the 
expenditure on the manure—provided a suitable mixture w’as 
used—was well justified. The 81 or 9} tons of potatoes per 
acre will at present prices not bring a profit, but they will not 
involve us in the serious loss attached to the yields of 2] or 8 
tons per acre which we should have obtained had wo tried to 
save the manure bill. If we had known that prices would be 
down to C2 per ton to the grower we should not of course have 
touched the potato crop, hut having grown it we have come out 
better with the big crop obtained by the use of a proper fertiliser 
mixture, than we have from the smaller crops growm with less 
or no fertiliser. The outgoings are not widely different in the 

f 2 
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two cases, but the incomings are. The way to meet the difficulty 
is to bring down the other charges and so reduce the total cost 
of production. 

Prices of Artificial Manures. 

Note.—U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in 
towns named, and are nett cash for prompt delivery. 


rnce per t on 


Description 

| i 

Bristol! Hull iL'pooljL'ndn 

Cost per 
Unit at 
London 


£ 8. 

i £ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ s. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15$ per cent,). 

... 

13.15 

13. 5 

13. 5 

17. 1 

„ ,, Lime (N. 13 per cent.) . 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 

... 

... 

... 

11.17 

18, 3 

(A. 25$ per cent.’) 

„ „ „ neutral 

15.10* 15.tO* 

1 

15.10* 

10.10* 

(S)U-ll 

(A. 25} per cent.) 

16.13* 

16.13* 

16.13* 

16.13* 

(N)I6.8 

Kainit (Pot. 12 J per cent.). 

... 


2.12 

2. 0 

3. 2 

French Kainit (Pot. 14 per cent.). 

2. 5 

2. 1 

... 

2. 5 

3. 3 

Sy 1 vinite (Pot. 20 per cent.)... ... 

... 



3. 2 

3. 1 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) . 

... 

... 

... 

4.15 

3. 2 

Muriate of Potash (Por. 50 per cent.) 


10. 7} 

! 9. 0 

9. 0 

3. 7 

Sulphate of Porosh (Pot. 48 per cent ) 


I3.12t 

|12. 0 

12. 0 

5. 0 

Bade Slag (T.P. 30-32 per cent.) . 

3.15S 

... j 

|_ 

4* 2$ 

2. 8 

„ (T.P. 24-26 per cent.) . 

... 21.13$ 

i ... 

... 

... 

,, „ (T.P. 20-22 per cent) . 

2.12$; 

2. 5§ 

2.15$ 

21.6$ 

?. 7 

„ „ (T.P. 16-18 per cent.) ... 

2. 2§; 

2. 8§ 

12.3$ 

3. 2 

S’ag Phosphate (T.P. 60 per cent.) 

6. 7$ 

... 

6.15$ 

2. 3 

,, „ (T.P. 50 per cent.) 

... | 

... 

6.10$ 

5.15$ 

2. 4 

„ ,, (T.P. 40 per cent.) 

4. 7§ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent ) 

3.17 


4. 2§ 

3.12 

2, 1 

(S.P. 30 per cent.) 

3. 7 

3. b 

3.10$ 

8, 5 

2. 2 

Bone Meal (T.P. 45 per cent.) . 

9.IO 

9. KH 

0. o 

9. O 


Steamed Bone Flour (T.P. 60 per cent) ... 

S.ldf 

8. r»t; 

i 

8. 0 ' 

7, 5 

• * * 

Fish Guano (A. 0-10, T.P. 16-20 per cent.)... 

12 15 { 

i 

12. 5 : 12. 5 

... 


Abbreviations: N.=Nitrogon ; A.=sAinruonia ; >S.I\=-Solublc Phosphate ; T.P.*® 
Total Phosphate ; Pot.» Potash. 

* Delivered in 4 ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

t Delivered (withm a limited area) at purchasers nearest railway station. 

J At tioolc. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Cost to purchasers 
in other districts will be greater or less according to the distance or different 
purchasers from the works. 

****** 

NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOE 
JANUARY. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Mineral Mixtures for Stock. —The body of a farm animal 
contains from 8 to 5 per cent, of mineral substances, which are 
chiefly present in the bones, bnt are also present in lesser 
amounts in the flesh and the body fluids. 




DCBC&XPTIOK. 

thtfn* 

JTUJW 

p«r 

Qr. 

Pries 

41 

Manorial 

Talus 

& 

Cost of 
Food 
Talus per 
Ton, 

iU 

Frias 

8tareh 

Bquiv. 

Fries 
per lb. 
Starch ; 
Bquiv, 


1 i 

lb. 

1 * 

a 

La 

a 

£ 

a 

mm 

n 

d. 

Wheat, British - •] 

iiJS 

504 

Kl 

ax 

HI 

18 

9 

0 

71*6 

2/« 

1*84 

Barley, British Feeding 

31/- 

400 

8 

14 

0 

14 

8 

0 

71 


1*20 

„ American „ 

82/8 

400 

2 

1 

0 

14 

8 

7 

71 

2/4 

2/4 

1*25 

n Danubian „ 

92/- 

400 

8 

19 

0 

14 

8 

5 

71 

1*25 

„ Persian , 

30/9 

4 A) 

8 

12 

0 

14 

7 

18 

71 

2/8 

1*20 

Oats, English White 

32/6 

336 

30 

17 

0 

16 

10 

1 

595 

3/5 

1*83 

„ , Black & Grey 

29/6 

336 

9 

37 

0 

16 

9 

1 

69*5 

3/1 

1*65 

,, Scotch White 

36/- 

336 

12 

0 

0 

16 

11 

4 

69*5 

3/9 

2*01 

„ Irish, Black 
„ Canadian No. 2 

27/- 

320 

9 

9 

0 

16 

8 

13 

59*5 

2/11 

1*56 

Western 

33/- 

320 

a 

11 

0 

16 

10 

15 

59*5 

3/7 

1*92 

„ „ No. 2 Feed 

30/- 

320 

10 

10 

0 

16 

9 

14 

59*6 

3/3 

1*74 

„ American 

28/3 

320 

9 

18 

0 

16 

9 

2 

59*5 

3/1 

1*65 

„ Argentine - 

29/6 

320 

10 

6 

0 

16 

9 

10 

59 6 

3/2 

1*70 

„ Chilian 


320 

10 

m 

0 

16 

10 

3 

59*5 

3/5 

1-83 

Maize, Argentine - 
American - 

H8/- 

480 

8 

17 

0 

15 

8 

2 

81 

2 h 

1*07 

38/- 

480 

8 

17 

0 

15 

8 

2 

81 

2/- 

1*07 

Beans, English Winter * 

53/- 

532 

11 

3 

1 

17 

9 

6 

67 

2/9 

1*47 

tt Rangoon - 

8/6 

112 

8 

10 

1 

17 

6 

13 

67 

*/- 

1*07 

Peas, English, I>un 

62/- 

504 

13 

16 

1 

13 

12 

3 

69 

3/6 

3*87 

„ „ Maple - 

90/- 

33/- 

504 

20 

0 

1 

13 

18 

7 

69 

5/4 

2*86 

Rye, Home-grown 
Millers’ offals— 

504 

7 

7 

0 

18 

6 

9 

71*6 | 1/10 

J 

0*98 

Bran, British - 

— 

— 

7 

5 

1 

12 

5 

13 

45 

2/6 

1*34 

Broad Bran 

_ 

— 

8 

0 

1 

12 

6 

8 

45 

2/10 

1 *52 

I Fine middlings (lm-| 








72 


ported) 

Coarse middlings 

— 

— 

9 

12 

1 

6 

8 

6 

2/4 

2/2 

1*85 

64 

(British) 

— 

— 

8 

2 

1 

6 

6 

16 

1*16 

Pollards (Imported) 

— 

— 

7 

2 

1 

12 

5 

30 

60 

1/10 

0*98 

Barley Meal... 

— 

— 

10 

15 

0 

14 

10 

1 

71 

2/10 

1*52 

Maize „ 


— 

10 

10 

0 

15 

9 

15 

81 

2/5 

1*29 

,, Germ Mt*al - 

— 

— 

10 

10 

1 

2 

1 » 

8 

85*3 

2/2 

1*16 

„ Gluten-feed 

— 

I — 

9 

10 

1 

12 

! 7 

18 

75 6 

2/1 

1*12 

liocust Bean Meal 

_ 

— 

8 

0 

o 

11 

i 7 

9 

71*4 12/1 

1*12 

Bean Meal ... 

— 

| — 

13 

0 

1 

17 

1 11 

3 

67 

3/4 

3/4 

1*78 

Fish „ - - 

— 

— 

14 

10 

5 

1 

1 ** 

9 

53 

1*92 

Linseed 

— 

_ i 

20 

10 

1 

16 

18 

14 

119 

3/1 

1 *65 

„ ('ake, English 


j 









<97* oil) 


__ i 

! ! 

13 

17 

2 

5 

! 21 

12 

74 

3/2 

1*70 

Soya Bean Cake (6% oil) 
Cottonseed „ Engh.-h 

— 

“ 1 

32 

5 j 

3 

3 

i 

: 9 

i 

2 

69*1 

2,8 

1*43 

(5% oil) 

» » Egyptian 

(57. oil), 


| 

1 " | 

7 

12 

j 

2 

i ! 

i j 

5 

1 

11 

42 

2,H 

1*43 

— 

— 

7 

10 

2 


j 5 

9 1 

42 

2/7 

1*38 

Coconut Cake (07 o oil) 

_ 

— 

9 

0 ! 

1 

16 | 

t 

i 1 

73 

2/- 

1*07 

Ground-nut Cake 




1 


I 


i 




(-7o M ) 


— 

10 

10 ’ 

2 

2 ! 

8 

* j 

50*8 

2/11 

1*56 

Decorticated Ground- , 




J 


i 


j 




nut Cake (»‘V B oil), 


-- 

13 

0 

3 

4 1 

9 

16 j 

73 

2/8 

1*43 

Palm Kernel Cake 






i 


! 



(h7„ <>d) 

— 

— 

7 

0t 

1 

7 i 

! 5 

13 j 

75 

1/6 

0*80 

,, ,, Meal 







i 





(2% „ ) 

— 

— 

7 

0 

1 

s 

! 5 

12 

71*3 

1/7 

0*85 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

— 

4 

10 

0 

30 

! 4 

0 

51 

1/7 

! 1*85 

Brewers’ gmins,dried,ale 

— 

— 

8 

0 

1 

8 

6 

12 

49 

2/8 

1 *43 

„ „ „ jK>rter ( 

— 

— 

4 

10 

1 1 

8 

6 

2 

49 

2/6 

1 *34 

it |t wet, ale 

— 

— 

1 

10 

0 

11 

0 

19 

15 

1/3 

0*67 

„ „ wet, porter 

— 

i — 

1 

4 

! 0 

11 

i o 

13 

15 

-/10 

0*45 


f At Liverpool. 


KOTK—The price* quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The prices ware current at the end oi November and are, as a rule, considerably lower than 
tile prices at local country markets, the difference bring due to carriage and dealers' commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose coconut cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton. Its man urial value is £1 16s. per ton, The tood value per ton is therefore 
£0 4s, per ton. Dividing this figure by 78, the starch equivalent of coconut coke as given in 
the table, the coat per unit of starch equivalent is 2*. M. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number 
of pomade of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is l-21d. A similar 
calculation will abowtb* relative ooet per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding nulls on the same 
local market. F*cm the results of suou oalculatkma a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the beet value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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The chief elements present are calcium, phosphorus, potas¬ 
sium, sodium, magnesium, sulphur and chlorine, all, of course, 
present in a combined state. 

Source of Mineral Substances .—The mineral substances, or 
ash, are derived chiefly from the food materials fed to farm 
animals. An ordinary mixed ration supplies all the mineral 
substances necessary to animals except sodium and chlorine, 
which are generally given in the form of rock salt (sodium 
chloride). 

In ordinary grains and their by products, calcium is deficient, 
but it is abundant in bone and meat meal and legume hays. 

Phosphorus is abundant in bone and meat meal, bran and 
middlings, oil cakes, fish meal, beans and peaR. 

Stock likely to require Mineral Feeding .—It has been noted 
above, that an ordinary mixed ration will, as a general rule, 
contain all the mineral substances necessary for the maintenance 
of health, except in tho case of sodium and chlorine, for which 
rock salt is generally supplied. Pigs, however, are largely fed 
on grains and grain by-products, and their rations are therefore 
likely to be deficient in calcium, which element is very necessary 
for the production of bone. Tn order to correct for this absence 
of calcium, either leguminous hay such as clover, lucerne and 
vetches, should be given, or som* 1 mineral substance such as 
steamed bone flour, should be added to the ration. 

In addition there is a heavy demand for mineral substances in 
the case of all young growing stock, animals heavy in young, 
and dairy cows in milk. It is therefore advisable to supply these 
classes of stock with a suitable mineral mixture. 

The usual and cheap sources of mineral substances are small 
coal, chalk, rock salt and steamed hone flour, and it is eon- 
rider^d sound practice to have these substances always available 
in troughs in the feeding yards. 

Recent experiments carried out by Professor Evvard at the 
Iowa Experiment Station, Tl.S.A., have emphasised the value 
of mineral mixtures for fattening pigs. Twelve groups of pigs 
were fed on rape pasture and received in addition supplemental 
feeds of maize, maize germ meal, linseed oil meal, and meat 
meal tankage. Different mineral mixtures were used, the check 
groups (20 pigs) receiving no mineral mixture. The pigs 
weighed 53 lb. at the beginning of the experiment and 225 lb. 
at the end. 

Professor Evvard found that all groups receiving minerals did 
better than the no mineral groups. The gains were more rapids 





Fig. -S iowdroj) Wa'vil (ftrarftytvrus si» ) will) bulbs. ( Twice natural 
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Snowdrop Bulb Weevil. 
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the appetite better and/ the feed requirement per 100 lb. gain 
made was less. Self-feeding the minerals is the easiest method 
to adopt, but where hand feeding is necessary 1 lb. of minerals 
per month is a good allowance. 

The two best mineral mixtures used in the test consisted of:— 

(1) fjOIb. highly ground limestone ; 50 lb. common flake salt. 

(2) Salt, 34 lb.; spent hone Mack, 29lb.; wood ashes, 14 lb.; sulphur, 11 lb.; 

limestone. 11 lb.,* potassium iodide, 5oz. 

The check groups required 478 lb. of food for every 100 lb. 
gain, the croups getting mineral mixture (1) 888 lb. food for 
100 lb. gain, and the group getting mineral mixture (2) 883 lb. 
food per 100 lb. gain. 

These experiments indicate very clearly that for pigs fattening 
out at about 200 lb. a very material advantage will ensue from 
the, feeding of suitable mineral mixtures. 

It is obvious, of course, that the need for mineral substances 
will vary according to the nature of the foods fed, and the results 
obtained above will not necessarily hold good for a different food 
mixture. The results, however, are sufficiently striking to merit 
serious consideration by all stock feeders. 


FARM VALUES, 

, Value per'Mammal F<x*l 

’ Ton on Value per Valir* per 
Fartn. Ton. Ton. 

s <* « ,C c 

r turrit 
Pqui valent 
>ur tub lhs 

Value 

per 

unit 

S.F 

1* (1 

Market 
Valin* per 
lb 8.IS. 

Wheat - 

- 1 8 

1 

0 

i 

18 ; 

7 

3 

71*6 

2/- 

1*07 

Oat« .... 

• , «» 

15 

0 

HI j 

5 

19 

59 *5 

2/- 

1*07 

Barley - 

- 7 

its 

0 

M j 

7 

2 

71 

2/- 

1*07 

Potato?* ... 

2 

0 

O 

*; 

] 

36 

18 

2/- 

1*07 

Bwislch 

0 

17 ' 

0 

3 1 

0 

n ; 

7 

2/- 

1*07 

Mangolds * 

0 

15 

0 

S * 

0 

12 

6 

2/- 

] *u7 

Good MwMow Hay 

4 

19 ■ 

0 

14’> 

4 

s 

:u 

2/8 

1*43 

(JkxKl Ont Straw - 

2 

IS 

0 

s i 

2 

5 

17 

2/8 

2/8 

1*43 

GooU Clover Hay 

;-> 

9 

1 

i i 

1 

5 

32 

1 *43 

Vetch ami Oat Silage * 

2 

2 

0 

9 ! 

l 

1 

13 

; 

14 

2,1 

1*25 

* * 

♦ 



* 



* 

* 



A WEEVIL DESTRUCTIVE TO SNOW¬ 
DROP BULBS. 

From ihe Pathological Laimnitora. 

When a consignment of snowdrop bulbs imported in July of 
the present year from Smyrna was inspected under the Destruc¬ 
tive Insects and Pests Order, the Inspector (Mr. Southwell) 
discovered that a considerable number of the lmlhs were infested 
hv larva? of an unknown weevil. The grubs were white in colour, 
as large as those of the Narcissus Ply, and were causing a very 
similar type of damage except that the destruction of the bulbs 
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was more complete. Specimens were received at the Patho¬ 
logical Laboratory and have now turned into adnlt beetles 
—stout black weevils almost half-an-inch in length which have 
been identified as a member of the genus Brachycerus. No 
representative of this genus is known in Great Britain and it 
has yet therefore no English name. 

In the countries bordering the Mediterranean and also in 
Russia several kinds of Brachycerus are known, and in all cases 
in which their habitB have been studied they have proved to be 
bulb feeders—three species for instance attack onion or garlic, 
and another Scilla. It is quite uncertain if the new weevil would 
be able to establish itself in Britain but taking into account the 
damage done by the Narcissus Fly, also a representative of a 
Mediterranean genus, it is clearly unwise to allow the insect any 
chance of spreading, and with the cordial co-operation of the 
importers, steps have been taken to ensure the destruction of 
all weevils in the consignment. Snowdrops themselves may not 
have any great economic value but the fact that species of Brachy¬ 
cerus also attack onions renders the matter of more import¬ 
ance, and it is satisfactory that the danger in this particular 
instance no longer exists. The Ministry propose to continue 
the inspection of imported bulbs coming from Mediterranean 
districts. 

AGRICULTURAL RETURNS, 1922: 

PRODUCE OF POTATO AND ROOT CROPS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The following preliminary si a tern cut showing the estimated 
total produce and yield per acre of the potato and root crops in 
England and Wales in 1922, with comparisons for 1921, and the 
average yield per acre of the ten years 1912-1921. was issued 
on 28th November, 1922:— 
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Potatoes. —The planting of potatoes was late on the whole, 
and early crops suffered from the spring drought and late 
frosts. Those lifted before the rains gave light yields, but there 
was much improvement later. Main crops kept healthy and 
vigorous throughout the growing period, and when lifted the 
tubers were large, with little disease showing. The bulk of the 
crop was secured in good condition during the dry weather of 
October. The yield per acre of potatoes is estimated at 7.1 tons, 
or If tons per acre more than last year, and rather more than 
one ton per acre above the average of the ten years 1912-21. 
This year’s yield is the highest recorded since these returns 
were first collected in 1885, the previous best being 6.9 tons 
per acre in 1908. Crops were well above average in all parts 
of the country, except in some of the north-western counties, 
where the yields were only slightly better than usual. The 
total production of potatoes on agricultural holdings in Eng¬ 
land and Wales is estimated at 8,986,000 tons, or more than 
one million tons greater than in 1921, and 50 per cent, above 
the pre-war average. 

Turnips and Swedes. —In the west of the country there was 
much difficulty in obtaining a plant of swedes, as fly was very 
troublesome; but attacks of fly were not severe in the east. 
Turnip sowing was delayed in many districts as the soil was 
too dry until the end of June, but good plants were then 
obtained, as a rule. Crops, however, remained backward 
throughout the summer in the west of the country, and the 
roots are Rmall; but in the east and south both turnips and 
swedes did well. The total production of turnips and swedes. 
10,890,000 tons, is some 4} million tons greater than the very 
poor production of last year, but is more than one million tons 
below the average of the ten years 1912-21, as a result of the 
reduction in area. The yield per acre is estimated at 18.8 tons, 
or one ton above average, and practically six tons heavier than 
in 1921. The eastern counties yielded on the average 8 tons 
per acre more than usual, but the north-western counties were 
deficient by a similar amount. Tn Wales the yields were 2£ 
tons per acre below average. 

KangoMs. —Mangolds also did much better in the east than 
elsewhere; in the north and west the roots are on the small 
side as a result of lack of sun, but crops were generally har¬ 
vested under favourable conditions. On the whole this crop 
yielded well, giving 20.8 tons per acre, or 1J tons more than the 
10-year mean, and 8| tons more than last year. Crops were 
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very heavy in the eastern and south-eastern counties, where 
yields were more than 5 tons and 8 tons per acre respectively 
above average. In the west midlands and south-west crops 
were variable, but about average on the whole; whilst in the 
north and in Wales yields were about 1& to 2 tons per acre 
below average. • The total production, 8,555,000 tons, is 
2} million tons greater than last year, and nearly one million 
tons above the 10-vears’ average. 

The very satisfactory crops of roots are welcome in view of 
the light hay crop, and it is expected that in most districts 
the supply of winter keep for live stock, though not plentiful, 
will be sufficient. 


By arrangement with the authorities of University College, 
Heading, a special course of instruction in milk recording was 

TTniversitv Coursa he,d in lhe 8 P rin S of 1922 ' intende<1 mttinl y 

university uourse fw studentg who deeil . od to obtain inploy- 

Twmir *p ment as milk recorders under the Ministry’s 

Mil* .Recording. Mak Reoorcling Scheme. Twenty-four 

students took the course and 17 passed the examination held at 
its close. Four of the successful students were already employed 
as recorders of Milk Recording Societies, and twelve others were 
desirous of taking up such appointments, chiefly with a view 
to gaining experience. 

Arrangements have boon made to hold a similar course of 
instruction at University College. Heading, from 27th February 
to tflth March, 1928, provided that a sufficient number of 
students apply for admission, the number of entries being limited 
to 24. A syllabus showing fufl particulars of the course may 
be obtained on application to the Faculty of Agriculture. Uni¬ 
versity College, Reading. The course includes lectures on milk, 
its nature and composition, on bacteria and their relation to 
milk, testing of milk, and the principles and practice of milk 
recording; and practical work on actual milk recording of a 
comprehensive character, including food records, cost of foods, 
and cost of food per gallon of milk. The tuition fee will be 
i‘8 9s. Board and residence is obtainable in the neighbourhood 
at rates varying from £1 15s. to £2 5s. a week, and a list of 
such lodgings is obtainable from the College. 

Preference will be given to students who are either already 
milk recorders under the Ministry’s scheme or who intend to 
apply for such posts. It is not possible to give any indication 
as to what vacancies for milk recorders may arise, nor can any 
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guarantee be given that students will in fact obtain employment 
as milk recorders. The names of successful students will, how¬ 
ever, be circulated by the Ministry to all Milk Recording 
societies in order that preference may be given by societies 
to these students on the occasion of filling a vacancy. The 
appointments carry salaries, ranging usually from £150 to 
£250 per annum, and they afford to young agriculturists a 
unique opportunity of acquiring a practical knowledge of dairy 
farming, often of the best type, as carried out on a variety of 
farms. 


This Ministry has been informed by the authorities of Uni¬ 
versity College, Reading, that arrangements have been made 

TTnlvftHrftw finiira« for a short COurse of inatruction in the P ro ' 
umverawy course dnctjon and han(1H of mi Ik. to be held at 

~ ™ ? the College from 31st January to 24th 

*** ° February 1923. Particulars of the course, 

which will be conducted on the same lines 
as the courses in Clean Milk Production held in February last 
and in 1921, are shown in the syllabus outlined below :— 

Syllabus of the Course —The instruction will consist of lec¬ 
tures, laboratory work, demonstrations, and visits to well-known 
dairy establishments. The course is intended primarily for 
instructors in dairying, hut other applicants will be admitted 
so far as accommodation allows. It is essential, however, that 
all applicants for admission shall have had some systematic 
training in dairying and the sciences related thereto. 

The tuition fee for the course is £5. which does not include 
the necessary travelling expenses in connection with the ex¬ 
cursions. As the course will be held during term it will he im¬ 
possible to offer accommodation in a Hall of Residence, hut the 
College will supply a list of addresses where suitable rooms can 
probably be found. 

Students should travel to Reading before 31st January, in 
order to he able to commence the course promptly. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sugar Beet. - A.R, asks for the name and addtess of firms who manu¬ 
facture sugar from sugar-beet. 

Reply : The only factory now engaged in manufacturing sugar from sugar- 
beet in this country is that at Cantley, Norfolk. 

B&sic Slag*.— C.D. proposes to give a paddock on which pigs and poultry 
are rut* a dressing of basic slag, and asks whether either will take any harm 
from this. 
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Reply : Though no evidence is available that poultry suffer any ill-effects 
from being put on to newly slagged pasture, it would be advisable both with 
poultry and with other livestock to wait, as recommended in Leaflet No. 267? 
until a heavy shower has washed most of the slag-off the herbage. 

Manurial Value of Goose Droppings. —E.F. has found that geese 
keep a lawn cropped very closely and that a luxuriant crop springs up after¬ 
wards. He asks whether cattle would eat grass after geese lmd been on it, and 
whether geeso would do good on a meadow kept for hay. 

Reply : A copy of Leaflet No. 198, which refers to grarang geese, was sent 
to the correspondent, who was informed that as regards the alleged destruction 
of herbage, this will generally be avoided when only a limited number of geese 
are allowed to graze on a given spot, especially if by means of hurdles or 
otherwise they can be moved from one part to another of the ground. In that 
case they are likely to be more beneficial than otherwise, lleference was also 
made to the article in this Journal for March, 1907, on Poultry Manure. 

Meadow Saffron.— G.H. asked whether it is true that the autumn 
flowers do not poison while the spring flowers do. 

Reply . A copy of Leaflet No. 222 was sent and correspondent informed 
that Meadow Saffron (Colchkum autumn ale, L.) docs not flower in the spring, 
hut in the autumn. Possibly confusion has arisen owing to the fact that there 
arc non-poisonous species of crocus which are called saffron (e.g. Vrocu* 
aureus , Siblh.—spring flowering, and Crocus sativus , L.—autumn floweriug.) 

FaHows and Bastard F allows. —JIv writing from Cumberland asks 
for information as to fallows and bastard fallows. 

Reply : Leaflet No. 172, which deals with bare fallows, was sent and the 
following information added:—" For tallowing spells of dry weather are 
essential and it is consequently letter adapted to the south than the north. 
To he successful fallows must be woikcd at the rigid time and the ‘right time* 
generally clashes with hay-time or harvest or other l»us\ season.” 

Stoats in a Poultry Yard. —L.M. suspect stouts of depredations in 
u poultry jard. 

Reply : ‘* Stoats, martins, &c., may he killed with strychnine-poisoned eggs. 
The following directions should be observed :— 

Carefully remove with a very sharp knife a small piece of the shell, 
insert 1 grain of strychnine, replace the removed fragment of shell using 
a little of the egg albumen for the purpose. The operation should l e 
carried out skilfully to allay the stoat’s suspicion. 

Before using the poisoned eggs try to get the stoat’s appetite attracted 
by placing unpoisoiied eggs for a few nights at his disposal. When he 
takes these, miss a night and let him have the prepared ones. 

Ordinary poisons are of no use as the stoat kills for the lust of blood, 
simply sucking the bodies of its victims dry. 

In using strychnine poisoned eggs the greatest care in the preparation and 
application of same is essential. The chickens should be kept, if only 
temporarily, in stoat-proof pens. 11 

Manurial Value of Feeding Stuffe— N.O. asks how to calculate 
the manurial value of feeding stuffs. 

Reply : “ A rough method of calculating the manorial value of feeding 
•stuffs is given on page *11 <1922 edition) of the Ministry’* Miscellaneous 
Publication No. $2 on Rations for Live Stock, 
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Where the content in nitrogen (N), phosphoric acid (P 2 O 0 ) and potash 
(K*0) of any given feeding stuff is known the method adopted by Hall and 
Voeleker (see Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, Vol. 74, 1913, p. 104) 
is usually employed. By this method in calculating mammal value, allowance 
is made for half the nitrogen and three-quarters each of the phosphoric acid 
potash. 

The unit values assigned for these three constituents vary with the prices 
of artificial manures. They are given week by week in the “ Agricultural 
Market Report” published by the Ministry,* except for insoluble phosphates. 
The method of working out the unit value of insoluble phosphate is explained 
in the Ministry’s Leaflet No. 72, which also gives the rules for converting 
phosphate into phosphoric acid.” 

****** 


Allotments Advisory Committee. —In accordance with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Departmental Committee on Allotments, the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries has appointed a Committee to advise the Ministry on 
matters affecting allotments in England arid Wales. The constitution of the 
Committee is as follows:— 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Ancaster, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry, 
(Chairman). 

The Ut. lion, the Earl Stanhope, representing the Central Landowners 
Association. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., representing the Parliamentary Allotments 
Committee. 

Francis Dent, Esq., representing the County Councils’ Association. 

H. A. Learoyd. Esq,, Town Clerk of Hull, representing the Association of 
Municipal Corporations. 

Reginald C. Graves, Esq., LL.B., Clerk and Solicitor to the Tottenham 
Urban District Council, representing the Urban District Councils’ 
Association. 


C. Crofton Black, Esq., Bariieter-at-Law, representing the Land Union. 

l y* A s r ric, ; ltmal 

Walter West. Esq., j Orga,»*Uio,. Soc.ety. 

. 


J. Forbes, Esq., ) 

The Secretary of the Committee iH Mr. E. Lawrence Mitchell, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. t. 

The London Thoroughbred Stallion Show for 1923 ,—The 

Ministry (acting on behalf of the War Office) gives notice that a Show of 
Thoroughbred Stallions will he held, in conjunction with the Hunter*’ 
Improvement, and National Light Horse Breeding Society, ut the Roya 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, on 27th and 28th February and 1st March, 1923. 

A Challenge Cup, presented by II.M. the King, will be awarded for the 
Champion Stallion in the Show'; and a Gold Medal will be awarded by the 
Ministry to the owner. Sixty King’s Premiums (including 12 Super-Premiums) 
will also Iws offered for award by the Ministry. 

Ip addition to the King’s Premiums, a very limited number of Ministry’s 
Premiums be available for award on the recommendation of the County 

* Also monthly in this Journal, 
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Horse Breeding Committees, These awards will not be made, however, until 
the routes of the King’s Premium stallions have been arranged. 

Copies of the Regulations governing the award of the Premiums can be 
had on application to the Ministry after 11th December. 

Export of Dogs to the Channel Islands.— The Ministry is 
ad\ iaed that the restrictions as to the importation of dogs into the Channel 
Islands from Great Britain referred to in the August issue of the Journal have 
now deen withdrawn. Accordingly, no certificate issued by the Ministry or 
other document is necessary in this connection. 

The regulations concerning dogs imported into the Islands from countries 
abroad, as stated in the August issue of the Journal , are still in force. 

West Surrey Goat Club. —The following note has been received from 
Mrs. Epps of the West Surrey Goat Club :—The West Surrey Goat Club is one 
of the many county goat clubs that have arisen since the war. It was founded 
in 1919 by a small Committee which had organised the first Guildford goat 
show, and from the time of its inception to the present date it has steadily 
extended the scope of its activities. The management of the Club is vested 
in a Committee of twelve members ; the membership is about 200, more than 
half of these being of the cottage class. The difficulty of dealing by corre¬ 
spondence with cottage stock-keepers is well known, and the Club lias found 
that a system of local supervisors is readily workable. Membership is quite 
open, and the subscription for ordinary members is Gs. and for cottage members 
Is. 6d. The funds are devoted to promoting village shows, issuing a quarterly 
leaflet to members and placing good billies at stud at model ate fees. 

Tho Club lias recently purchased a fine Toggeuhurg male imported by the 
British Goat Society, and this animal is now available for service. Club 
members getting very advantageous terms. 

A large open show is held at Guildford annually, but the Club finds its 
best recruiting giound at the village shows, fot here the cottagers are glad to 
bring their goats to compete against their neighbouis without the trouble and 
heavy expense of a rail or road journey and the loss of the day’s milk. 

The Club offers every encouiagement to the many people who find diffi¬ 
culty in getting an adequate supply of cows’ milk but are able to maintain 
one or two goats. This class of goat-keeper is not in a position to maintain a 
good stud goat, and the Club endeavours to provide good billies throughout 
the county to supplant the third-rate animals that are too frequently used. 

Another matter of importance that the Committee is interested in is 
that of the milk yields of the ordinary goat. At present the only figures 
available deal with exceptional exhibition animals, but if figures could l»e 
obtained as to the yield over a lactation period of the usual type of goat kept 
in the county, the information would be of considerable value. A few herds 
are recorded under the milk recording schemes devised for dairy herds, but 
the cost of this is prohibitive to the small goat-keeper. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.— No futher outbreaks having occurred in 
the Woodstock (Oxon) or Surrey districts, all restrictions on the movement of 
animals in these districts were removed on 4th and 15th December respectively* 

On 29th November, an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was confirmed 
on premises at Huntingdon, near Chester, which necessitated the application 
■of restrictions to the usual area of 15 miles radius from the infected place. 
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Further outbreaks occurred on 1st December at Handley (5 miles distant), on 
6th December at Whitby, near Birkenhead, and on 12th December at Tatten- 
hall, in the vicinity of the original outbreak. The restrictions in the outer 
portion of the prohibited area have been modified, but the size of the area 
had not been reduced up to 18th December, the date to whfch the information 
contained in this note is carried. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Telephones in Rural Areas.— In reply to a question in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Millar on 30th November as to the terms on which new 
telephone exchanges are now being opened in rural areas and the present 
tariff and rates lor rural party lines, the Postmaster-GeneiaJ, Mr. Neville 
Olmmbeilain, said : “ New r exchanges are being provided in rural areas at an 
installation rental of £2 a quarter per circuit, within a mile of the exchange, 
provided that at least eight subscribers are forthcoming and the cost of the 
line required to connect the new exchange with the existing system is not 
abnormally high. If 15 subscribers can be found the normal tariff charges 
apply. These terms cover a day service only, but it is often possible by a 
party line arrangement to extend the Htoscribers’ circuits at night to an 
exchange open always, subject to a payment of 5s. a quarter. Two-party 
lines are offered at lower rates than the exclusive sen ice charges to those who 
live more than a mile from an exchange. Kura) party lines au* provided at a 
charge of £1 or £1 2s. bd. u quarter per station where three or two subscribers 
respectively per mile of line beyond a radius of half a mile fiom the exchange 
can be found. Kami party line rentals cover an unlimited number of calls to 
subscribers on the same exchange.” 

Importation of Irish Store Cattle. Tie* following hummaiy of 
the conditions on which Irish store cattl<» may now be imported was given 
the Minister for Agriculture in the House of Commons on 5th December in 
answer to a question by Li.-Col. Muira.v : -•* Store cattle brought from Jieiand 
to Grout Britain are required to be landed only at approved landing places, 
where each cargo has to be detained for at least 10 hours for rest and exann* 
nation by veterinary insjieetors of the Ministry. All cattle must be marked 
before landing. No cattle may be removed from the landing place except 
with a licence of the Ministry's inspector, and then only to 

(«) A market or part of a market authorised by the local authority for the 
sale of Irish animals, from which they can ouly be moved by licence 
of the local authority's inspector to private premises for six days' 
detention; or 

(b) private premises, t>„ any premises other than a market, fairground or 
sale yard, where the cattle must be detained for six days. 

Provision is made for the slaughter of any of the animals during the period 
of detention, if required. To facilitate marketing, the cattle may en route* 
from the landing place to the market, be temporarily kept in authorised lairs 
or enclosures under the control of the local authority for a period not exceeding 
72 hours whilst awaiting exposure for sale. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Ag ricultural Note Book.— (Primrose McConnell* B.Sc. Tenth 
Edition. London: Crosby, Lockwood & Son, 1922. 15s. net) The first 
edition of this work was published in 1883 and the ninth edition in 1919. It 
is so well known as a work of reference, that probably few who are engaged 
in agriculture are unfamiliar with it. It deserves as a motto a Latin distich 
prefixed to a sixteenth century volume, itself not wholly unconnected with 
agriculture, to the effect that the writer who gets much witlnn the limits of a 
compact volume deserves as much credit as the speaker who adequately deals 
with a wide subject in few words. The latest edition is in fortn as concise and 
handy as the earlier. But numerous alterations are apparent. The costs of 
labour have been revised and compensation values of feeding stuffs have been 
re-adjusted. The figures assigned, however, are in the light of present times, 
distinctly on the high side and will need correcting periodically. Current 
manorial values for most feeding stuffs will, it may be noted, be found in the 
Monthly Notes published in this Journal. A new paragraph on vit amities 
brings information on this question up to date. Practically every third or 
fourth page shows traces of revision. While everybody who has to deal with 
farming should already possess this book, those who have been remiss are 
penalised slightly by the unavoidably enhanced post-war price, while they 
reap the unmerited reward of being provided with an edition even more useful 
than its very useful predecessors. 

The Feeding of Dairy CattIe.—( Andrew C. McCandlish, M.S.A., 
Professor of Dairy Husbandry, Iowa State College, U.S.A. 8vo., 281 pp., 15 
illustrations. London : Chapman A Hall, Ltd., 1922. Price 32/0 net.) This 
handy little volume deals in simple, nori-teehnica! language with the import 
anoe of the Dairy Cow as an economic factor in husbandry. First of all the 
main principles of nutrition are briefly reviewed after which the problems 
of practical feeding are discussed. 

The Dairy Cow is looked upon as the market for home grown foodstuffs in 
respect of which the Dairy Farm should be self supporting. The Author points 
out that as a rule, only concentrates of high protein contents need be purchased 
and indicates the chief considerations which should govern their choice. A 
useful table is included showing how to arrive at the relative cost of 
digestible crude protein in the commoner feeding stuffs. 

Short chapters are devoted to Calf-rearing and to digestive disturbances 
among stock. 

Analyses and Energy Values of Foods,—(K. H. A. Dimmer, 
D.Sc. London : H. M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kings way, W.C.2 ) 
This ls>ok is a useful compendium of analyses and energy values of foods in 
common use in this country, and should prove of value to all interested in 
dietetics. 

The aim of the author has been to arrive at an average for each group of 
fond stuffs, such as beef from analyses of the various joints, bread from the 
produce of various bakeries, fish from the group of white fish, etc. Jn the 
ease of meat the joints were separated into fat, akin, lean, and m fort}*, end 
the proportions determined so as to calculate the whole. Further, the 
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proportion* of the joint* of the carcass have been ascertained so that the 
composition of any part and ultimately of the whole animal can be arrived at. 

The analyse* number about 900, and the data recorded include most pf the 
common foods such as meat, poultry and game, cheese, bacon, ham and pork, 
tinned meats, eggs fresh and dried, fish, fruit, nuts and vegetables. The book 
contains the analytical data necessary for the construction of dietaries for 
human use, and is worthy of study by all whose duties include the supervision 
and designing of dietaries for use in schools and other institutions. 

Cyclopedia of Farm Animal a and Cyclopedia of Farm 
Crops.— (L. H. Bailey. London: Macmillan & Company Ltd. Price 25/- 
nett each.) These two volumes, each containing about 700 pages of well 
printed and well illustrated matter, are re-issued from the Cyclopedia of 
American Agriculture, which is now out of print. The arrangement of both 
volumes follows the Caesarean division into three parts, the first part dealing 
generally with physiology, breeding, diseases and management, the second 
with the manufacture of products—(i) dairy and meat products, and (ii) fruit 
and vegetable preserving, brewing, etc.—while the third part deals in alpha¬ 
betical sequence with farm animals and crops respectively. Although written 
from the Americau standpoint, these volumes should prove a most useful and 
comprehensive work of reference for farmers and students in other countries. 

Sturtevant’s Notes on Edible Plants.— (U. P. Hedrick. Albany, 
U.8.A.: J. B. Lyon Company.) This interesting and valuable compilation 
issued under the editorship of Dr. TJ. P. Hedrick, Horticulturist, to the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, is based on material collected by the 
late Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, who was Director of the Station from 1882 to 
1887, Geographical and historical details are given of the distribution, 
variations and uses of nearly 3,000 edible plants, arranged in alphabetical 
order according to genera (following the nomenclature of the Kew Index), 
species being given alphabetically under each genus, followed by English 
vernacular names as used in the standard botanical text-books. The volume, 
which represents the results of long and extended research in botanical 
literature, is enriched by a copious bibliography and index and is handsomely 
printed and bound. 

Les Insectes et leurs Degats.— (ti, Douge at P. Estiot (Encyclopedic 
Pratique du Naturalist©.) Paris : Paul Leehevalier. Price 15 francs.) This 
is a pocket size book of 244 pages, the first half of which is devoted to a 
geneial exposition of the organisation, development, classification and habits 
of insects, followed by a chapter containing directions for the preparation und 
application of insecticides. The second half consists of detailed notices with 
coloured plates, of the insects most frequently attac king culinary plants, fruit 
and forest trees, field crops, flowers and ornamental plants. 

Lee Champignons comestibles et veneneux.- (A. Maublanc 
(Encyclopedic Praetique du Naturalist©.) Paris: Paul Leehevalier. Price 
16 francs.) A companion volume to the entomological work noted above, 
the first half dealing generally with fungi and their classification, the second 
consisting of coloured plates, with explanatory notes, illustrating the most 
important edible and poisonous mushrooms and toadstools. 

La Destruction As Mauvaises Herbes,— (E. Rebat*. Paris; 
Librairi© Agricole de la Maisou Iiustique. Price 4,50 francs.) Any informa¬ 
tion which will aid us to combat weeds will always be useful, and the little 
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book by Rabat£ is intended to be so. It opens with a brief discussion as to 
the damage done by weeds, their classification, increase, and accumulation of 
thier seeds in the soil. It next proceeds to discuss preventive and remedial 
measures such as may be used by fanners, and briefly touches on French 
administrative measures designed to reduce weeds. Destruction of weeds by 
chemical means is dealt with at some length (82 pages) the substances 
covered being mineral acids, caustic soda, caustic potash, sulphate of zinc, 
sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, sea salt, calcium chloride, kainit, arsenite 
of soda, cyanamide, crude ammonia, calcium sulphide, various organic and 
other chemical substances, sulphates of iron and copper, nitrate of copper, 
bisulphate of soda, and sulphuric acid. The last 43 pages are devoted to a 
consideration of various weeds of cornfields, and of grass land. 

Diseases of the Small Domestic Animals.—(0. V. Brumiey, V.S. 
London : Baillh s re, Tindall and Cox. Price 21/- nett.) Tins volume is a 
classified dictionary of most of the important diseases (medical and surgical) 
of small animals with which the veterinarian comes into contact. Under the 
headings “ Diseases of the Respiratory System . . . Circulatory System . . . 
Digestive Tract. . . Skin, Ear. Eye, etc.,” information is given as to causes, 
symptoms and treatment. The four chapters comprising the last section deal 
with infectious diseases, including fowl cholera, fowl pest, anthrax, foot-and- 
mouth disease, rabies and glanders. The work should be useful to the student 
and the busy practitioner for whom it is primarily intended. 

Principles and Practice of Butter-Making.-- (By G. L. McKay, 
I).Sc., Secretary American Association of Creamery Butter Manufacturers, 
formerly Professor of Dairying in the Iowa State College, Ames, Ia„ and 
V. Larsen, M.S.A., Professor of Dairy Husbandry, So. Dak State College. 
Brookings S.D., formerly Associate Professor Iowa College. Arnes, Fa. Third 
edition largely rewritten. London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Price 15 - net.) 

The third edition of this valuable publication shows evidence of a very 
care I’d) revision. In addition to a very complete account of the technical 
process of butter on the most approved lines, it contains a considerable amount 
of other useful information on such subjects as the properties of milk, the 
food value of milk, ferments in milk, abnormal milk, variation in the fat of 
milk, the sampling, grading and testing of milk, composite samples, cieamery 
calculations, separation of cream, pasteurisation, refrigeration, creamery 
economies, etc. It can be recommended as a safe guide, to Dairy Factory 
Managers, and is a book which all dairy students would do well to consult. 

Prom Crow-Scaring to Westminster: An Autobiography.- 

(George Edwaids, M.P., O.B.E. 240 pp., 5 illustrations. London: The 
Labour Publishing Co., Ltd., price 5/>.) Born in a family on the verge 
of starvation, himself starting farm woik at the age of 0, unable to 
read until taught by bis devoted wife in brief evenings after arduous daily 
toil and eventually rising to represent his native county in Parliament, Mr, 
George Edwards is indeed, as Lord Ailwjn says in a foreword to his Auto¬ 
biography, a notable example of the way in which adverse circumstances may 
be overcome by determination and natural ability. Devoted as his life has been 
to the betterment of the lot of his fellow agricultural woikers, his story is largely 
that of the conception and development of a spirit of class consciousness and 
organisation among them. Not only, however, does the author give a frank 
account of the struggles and disappointments of his organising activities blit 
his pages afford many a valuable glimpse into the actual conditions of Jiving 
amongst agricultural workers in the early Victorian era. This famous pioneer 
of the agricultural workers' cause, who is now the honoured veteran respected 
by all parties, concludes on a note which will appeal to all concerned in the 
present difficult times: “let the spirit of moderation and goodwill dwell 
amongst you/* 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous. 

Rew, Sir R. Henry .—The Story of the Agricultural Club, 1918—1921. 
{205 pp.) London,* P. 8. King <fe Son, Ltd., 1922, 10 b. 6d. net. 
1881(5); 838.1(02); 63(062).] 

Development Commission .—Industries in Rural Districts, by E. C. Kny. 
(25 pp.) 1921. [68.193.] 

McConnell , Primrose .—Notebook of Agricultural Pacts and Figures for 
Farmers and Farm Students. LTenth Edn., rev. and enl.] (549 pp.) 
London : Crosby, Lockwood A Son, 1922, 15s. net. [63(03).] 

The Faraday Society .—Physico-Chemical Problems Relating to the Soil: 
A General Discussion held at the Society. [Reprint from the Transac¬ 
tions of the Society, vol. xvii, pp. 238-368.] London, 1922, 10a. 6d. 
[63.112; 63.113.] 

West of Scotland Agricultural College. —Bull. 101 :—Rotation Cropping 
on^a Demonstration Area in Wigtownshire. (24 pp.) Glasgow, 1922. 

Canada Department of Agriculture .—-Bull. 8 (New Series) ;—Fertilisers 
for Field Crops : their Nature, Functions and Application, with 
Results from recent Experiments in Canada. (64 pp.) Ottawa. 1922. 
(63.16(04).] 

Fournier , L.—Les Stimulants Radio-Actifs en Agriculture : leur R61e dans 
les Ezigrais. (73 pp.) Pans : Librairie de Tlnstitut National Agro- 
nomique, 3922, 3fr. 75. [537; 63.168.] 

Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station.—- Bull. 406 :—Decomposition of 
Green Manures at Different Stages of Growth, (pp. 139-169.) Ithaca, 

1921. (63.165.J 

Scott , A. % and M'Arthur, I). N .—The Constitution of Basic Slag. (Re¬ 
printed from the Journal of the West of .Scotland iron and Steel Insti¬ 
tute. session 1921-22. pp. 80-102.) Glasgow, 1922. [63.1672.] 

Garola , C. V .—Engrais : I. Lee Mati&res Fertilise nies. (348 pp.) Paris : 

J. B. Bailhere et Fils, 1921, lOfr. L63.16(02).] 

Garola , C. V .—Engrais : II. La Pratique de la Fuimiie (356 pp ). Paris : 
J. B. Bailliere et Fils, 1921, lOfr. [63.1025.] 

(These two volumes form an up-to-date revision of the text book 
by this eminent French authority. The extended form allows of 
greater detail being devoted to the technique of manuring, and a 
review of the regulations governing the sale of manures in France 
is included. ] 

Imtitut International d'Agriculture — Ramaesage et Utilisation deg Ddcheta 
et Residue pour FAlimentation dc 1 'Homme et cles Ammanx, pour les 
Engrais et les Industries Agricoles (1914--20). (336 pp.) Rome, 1922, 

20fr. [58.16; 63.16(02); 63.163 ; 63.165; 63.604(c).] 

RabaU, E .—La Destruction des Mauvaises Horbes. (164pp.) Paris: 

Librairie Agricole de la Maison Rustique, 1922, 4fr. 50. f03.259(02).] 
Maublanc, A .—Les Champignons comestibles et vlndneux de France. 
(110 pp. et 86 planches colorizes.) Encyclopedic Pratique du Naturalisfce 
vol. viii. Paris ; P. Lechevalier, 1921, 15fr. [63.24(02) ] 

Grey, Edwin .—Rothamsted Experimental Station : Reminiscences, Tales 
and Anecdotes of the Laboratories, Staff and Experimental Fields, 
1872-1922. (155 pp.) Hsrpenden: Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

1922, 5s. [37(072).] 

[Many to whom the scientific achievements of the Rothamsted Experi¬ 
mental Station are well known will find a lightsome human charm 
in the personal record of Mr. Grey, the genial 44 Field Superin¬ 
tendent,* 4 whose association with the Station, dating from 1872 
when as a boy he went to work as a grass picker on the experi¬ 
mental plots, has brought him into intimate contact with all ranks 
of his fellow-workers, from the famous founders, Lawes and Gilbert, 
to the present Director, Sir John Russell, who contributes an intro¬ 
duction to the book.] 

National Institute of Agricultural Botany. —4th Annual Report of the 
Official Seed Testing Station, August, 1920 to July* 1921 (14 pp.) 

Gambridge, 1992, Is. 6d. [63.1951.] 
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Buchanan , H . E. —Agricultural and Industrial Bacteriology. (468 pp.) 
New York and London : D. Appleton & Go., 19531, 15s. net. [576.8(02),] 
[A general survey of bacteriological topics of interest to farmers and 
otners employed m trades allied to farming and farm produce,) 
Baser, S . E. —Mathematics for Students of Agriculture. (290 pp.) New 
York ; The Macmillan Co., 1921, 16s. net. 151(02).] 

Peat's. —Farmer’s Diary and Account Book : A Complete and Baev Method 
of Keeping Farm Accounts. (104 pp.) London : Simp kin. Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co., 1922, 8s. L667.J 
Kirkwood , John. —Farm Book-Keeping. The 'Principles and Practice of 
Book-Keeping applied to Agriculture for Agricultural Colleges, Exten¬ 
sion Classes, Evening Classes and Practical Farmers. (224 pp.) 
Edinburgh : W. Green & Son, Ltd., 1922, 6s. net. [657(02).] 

[One of the Scottish Scries of Junior Agricultural Text Books pre¬ 
pared under the competent editorship of Professor Hendrick, of 
Aberdeen University. Like the other books of this series, it is 
written with a special view to the agricultural conditions of Scot¬ 
land and the north of England, though at the same time it is 
justifiably hoped that it may occasionally be found useful and 
acceptable south of the border. The greater part of the book is 
devoted to a study of a Double Entry System, but a simple form of 
cash-book is added for the benefit of farmers who have not the 
time or opportunity to adopt the fuller method. Exercises are 
given in the different sections and an appendix gives the papers 
set in National Diploma examinations of 1921 and 1922.] 

Field Crops. 


University of Leeds and Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education 
No. 128 :— Report on Experiments with Wheat at Manor Farm, Gar- 
forth, and in the North Biding, 1921 (19 pp.). Leeds, 1922. 
[63.311(04).] 

University College of Wales , Aberystwyth , Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station.- —Scries C, No. 2 :- Varieties of Oats in Cultivation. (44 pp. 
and Plates.) Aberystwyth, 1922 , 5s. 6d. [68,314(04).] 

U.S. Dej»artment of Agriculture.— Bull. 1058 :~~8terility of Oats. (8 pp.) 
Washington, 1922. [63.21.] 

Australia . Institute of Science and Industry.— Bull. 22 :—A Classifica¬ 
tion and Detailed Description of the Barleys of Australia. Being the 
2nd Report of the Special Committee on Seed Improvement. (33 pn.) 
Melbourne, 1922. [63.313(04).] 

Midland Agricultural and Dairy College .—Trials with Cereal Crops at the 
College (T^odge) Farm, 2919--21 :—(o) Nitrogenous Top Dressings feu: 
Wheat, ( b ) Ammonium Chloride v, Ammonium Sulphate for Oats, 
(c) Rates for Seeding Wheat. (8 pp.) Kingston, 1922. [63.31(04).] 

Olympia Agricultural Co., Ltd., Research Department. —Bull. 2:—Field 
Tests with Cereals. Seasons 1920—21. (16 pp.) Offchurch Bury, 1922. 
[63.31(04).] J 

Olympia Agricultural Co., Ltd., Research Department. AMI 1 .—Field 
Experiments with Potatoes, 1920 and 1921. (18 pp.) Offchurch Bury, 

im [63.512(04).] J 

Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. —-Vaneties and Manuring of 
Potatoes : Results of Trials on the College Farm, 1920—21. (14 pp.) 
Kingston, 1922. [63.51216.) 

University College of North Wales , Bangor, Department of Agriculture — 
Formation of Permanent Pastures. Relation between the Seeds Mixture 
and the Herbage on the 6 or 7 year old Pastures. (14 pp.) Bangor, 1922, 
163.33(c).] 

Unitemty College of W ales, Aberystwyth, Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station.—Series H, He 1, Season* 1019- 91. Preliminary Inwtig*- 

168 1959 63 M(04)^ PkBt ‘ 1 ' <W PP-) Alw > stw y th ’ 1922 ’ M. 


University College of North Wales, Bangor, Department of Agriculture- 
Report on Experiment* on Growth of Green Crop* on Arable Land 
for Dairy Cow*, 1920-1991. (61 pp.) Bangor, 1022. [68.88(04).] 

Department of Agriculture.— 
192° a»d MM. Report* on Formation of Permanent Pastures. (19 pp.) 
Bangor, 1932. [68.88(a).] yr/ 
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Ontario Department of A gnculture. —Bull. 287: — Silos and Silage. 

<82 pp.) Toronto, 1922. [694; 68,1986.] 

Hailey, L. II. (Edit.).—Cyclopedia of Farm Crop®. (699 pp.) New York 
and London : Macmillan Co., 1922, 26s. net. [63,8(02). J 
The Chilean Nitrate Committee. —Catch Crops and Forage Crops. (40 pp.) 
London, 1922. [63.88(04).] 

Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station. —Memoir 46 :—A Classification 
' of the Cultivated Varieties of Barley, (pp. 369-466.) Ithaca, 3921. 
163.818,] 

Horticulture and Fruit Growing. 

Fletcher, F. J. • Orchard Fruit Tree Culture. [Market Nursery Work 
Series, vol v.] (71 pp.) London : Bonn Bros., Ltd., 1922, 4s 6d. net. 

163.41(02).] 

[One volume of a series of six which aim at placing in the hands of 
practical nurserymen concise and up-to-date information concerning 
the scientific development of their work. The present volume deals 
fully with the planting, budding, grafting and pruning of orchard 
fruit trees, together with a chapter on the marketing St produce.] 
Departmental Committee on Allotments .—Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
the Secretary for Scotland to investigate the present position as regards 
the Prevision by Local Authorities of Allotments in Great Britain. 
(32 pp.) london : H.M. Stationery Office, 1922, 6d. net. [68.5(08).] 
Davidson , //. G. —Vegetable Culture : A Practical Manual. (144 pp.) 
London : Crosby, Lockw r ood k Son, 1922, 4s. 6d. net. [63.511(02).] 

(A useful manual containing cultural directions for the ordinary 
garden-grown vegetables, which are dealt with in alphabetical 
order. Notes on pests and diseases are added under each crop 
dealt with, and a calendar indicating the dates for the various 
operations is given at the end.] 

Davidson, II. C .—The Culture of Pot-Plants in Rooms, Greenhouses, and 
Frames. (153 pp.) Tjondon : Crosby, Ixickwood & Son, 1922, 5s. net. 
f 63.52.] 

[A companion bunk to the author's manual on Vegetable Culture 
noticed above. Following two chapters of general directions for 
the management of plants in rooms, greenhouses and frames, the 
arrangement is in groups of plants according to the purposes for 
which they are grown, c.g., ** Winter dowering plants,” ” Plants 
grown for their scent,” Ac. An index is added.] 

Cruets, \V. V and Christie, A. IV.—Laboratory Manual of Fruit and 
Vegetable Products. (109 pp.) New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1922, 7«. fid. [664.84; fi64.85.] 

[This manual, which is the outcome of a course given at the Univer¬ 
sity of California during the last eleven years, is intended 
primarily for use in agricultural colleges and domestic science 
schools, but it contains much information which should be of value 
to growers, manufacturers and others interested in the preservation 
of fruit and vegetable products by canning, drying, 4c. The volume 
is admirably printed and bound.] 

Plant Diseases. 

University College of North Wales, Bangor, Department of Agriculture .— 
Experiments with Plant Diseases : 

(a) Finger and Toe in Swedes and Turnips. 

(b) Leaf Curl in Potatoes. 

(12 pp.) Bangor, 1922. [63.24 ; 63.24-33.] 

California Agricultural Experiment Station, — Bull. 386 The Preparation 
of Nicotine Dust as an Insecticide. (262-274 pp.) Berkley, 1921. 
[68.295.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture.— Farmer’s Bull. 1260 :—Stored-Grain 
Pests. (47 pp.) Washington, 1922. [63.27-81.] 

[One of the informative bulletins issued by the American Department 
of Agriculture dealing briefly and in popular style with a consider¬ 
able number of pests affecting grain. A short account of preven¬ 
tive methods is also included.] 
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Smith, K. M., and Gardner, J. C. M .—Insect Peats of the Horticul¬ 
turist : Their Nature and Control. Vol. i: Onion, Carrot and Celery 
Flies. (76 pp.) London : Benn Bros., Ltd., 1022, 7a. fid. net. [68.27-61.] 
Sanders, T. W .—Vegetable Foes : A Description of the various Insect, 
Animal and Fungal Pests that attack Vegetable Crops, with Remedies 
for tlieir Prevention and Eradication. (109 pp.) Ijondon : W. H. A L. 
Collingridge, 1922, 4s. net. [63.24-61; 68.27-61.] 

[Commencing with the Asparagus Beetle and ending with the Turnip 
Gall Weevil, this book deals briefly with the life histories of the 
various pests and diseases known to be injurious to vegetable food 
crops, following the alphabetical order of the crop attacked and 
indicating the remedies under each. Kecipes are given for the 
preparation of insecticides and fungicides, and a final chapter d«*als 
with different methods for the sterilisation of soils.] 

DongS, E ., et Estiot , P.—Les Insectes et leurs Ddgats. (116 pp. et 100 
Planches colonees.) [Encyclopedia Pratique du Naturalists, vol. vi.] 
Paris: P. Lechevalier, 1921, 15fr. [68.27(02).] 

Live Stock. 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, —Circular 86 Cattle Feeding 
Investigations. 1919-20. (11 pp.) Manhattan, 1921. [63.625 ] 

California Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bull, 342 :—Hog Feeding 
Experiments, (pp. 374-396.) Berkley, 1922. [63.645.] 

Bailey, L. II. (Edit.).—Cyclopedia of Farm Animals. (708 pp.) New 
York and London : Macmillan Co., 1922, 25s. net. [63(08); 68(73).] 
Smeiham, A., and Dodd , F. R .—The Valuation of Feeding Stuffs by 
means of Chemical Analysis. (Reprint from Ann. Journal Royal 
Lancs. Agricultural Society, 1921.) [63.604(04).] 

Dairying. 

McKay, G. L. t and Larsen , C. -Principles and Practice of Butter- 
Making. [3rd Edition, largely rewritten.] (405 pp.) New York : 
John Wiley; London : Chapman & Hall, 1922, 15s. net. [63.72(021.] 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station .—Bull. 286 :—Germ Content of 
Milk. III. As Influenced by Visible Dirt. (pp. 363-390.) Urbaria, 

1921. [576.8 : 7; 614.32.] 

Veterinary Science. 

Brumley , 0. V. —A Text-Book of the Diseases of the Small Domestic 
Animals. (672 pp.) London : Bailin’re. Tindall & Cox, 1922, 21s. net. 
[619(02).] 

British Museum ( Natural IDstory). — Economic Series No. 13 :—Mites 
Injurious to Domestic Ammafs, with on Appendix on the Acarine 
Disease of Hive Bees, by S. Hirst . (107 pp.) Ijondon : British 

Museum, 1922 , 3s. [63.81: 09; 59-169.] 

Natural History, Birds, Poultry and Bees. 

Pearce , E. K.~~ Typical Flies: A Photographic Atlas [2nd Senes.] 
(88 pp.) Cambridge : University Press, 1921, 15s. net. [59.57.] 

Wood, T, —Birds one should know, Beneficial and Mischievous. (132 pp.) 

London: Gay A Hancock, Ltd., 1921, 10s. 6d. [59.82 ; 69.162.] 
Clarke, W . E.—-Studies in Bird Migration. 2 vols. (823 and 346 pp.) 

London : Gurney & Jackson, 1912. [69.82.] 

Stanton, B. H.— Poultry Lore for the Smallholder. [2nd Edition.] 
(80 pp.) London : C. Palmer, 1921, Is. 6d. net. [63.661(02).] 

Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, —Bull. 109 :—The Relationship 
between the Weight and Hatching Quality of Eggs. (114 pp.) Storrs, 

1922. [68.65(041).] 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station.—'Bull, 228 :—Improving Mon¬ 
grel Farm Flocks through Selecting Standard-bred Cockerels. (48 pp.) 
Manhattan, 1920. [575.4; 63,651(04).] 

Buvington, Q. F. J.—Progressive Poultry Culture for the Masses. (Being 
an Address delivered at the Plymouth Show of the Bath and West and 
Southern Counties Society, 1922.) (16 pp.) Bath, 1922. [63.661(04).] 
Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bull. 227 :—Feeding Experi¬ 
ments with Leghorns. (28 pp.) Lafayette, 1919. [63.6516.] 

Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bull. 258 ^Feeding Experi¬ 
ments with Laying Pullets. (28 pp-) Lafayette, 1921. [6835615.] 
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Lamon, H. M., and Slocum, R. R. —Turkey Raising. (151 pp.) New 
York : Orange Judd Co.; London : Keg an Paul, Trench, Trubner t Co., 
1922, 10a. <fd. net. [68.652.] 

West of Scotland Agricultural College, —Bull. 100 :—Poultry Keeping. 
(89 pp.) Glasgow, 1922. [63.651(04).] 

[In this bulletin Miss Kinross, Manageress-Instructress of the Holmes 
Farm Poultry School, Kilmarnock, gives some useful practical hints 
on the guiding principles of poultry breeding, feeding and general 
management. Tables are appended recording the financial returns 
obtained from different methods of feeding.] 

Sampson, G. Gordon. —Bees for Pleasure and Profit. [5th Edition.] 
(122 pp.) Tiondon : Crosby Lockwood & Bon, 1921, 3s. 6d. net. 
[63.81(02).] 

Engineering. 

Powers , W. L., and Teeter , T. A. H.—Land Drainage. (270 pp.) New 
York : J. Wiley & Sons; London : Chapman & Hall, 1922, 13s. 6d. 
[63.14(02).] 

Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station. —-Bull. 405 An Economic 
Study of Farm Tractors in New York. (pp. 55-134.) Ithaca, 1921. 
[63.175(04).] 

Economics. 

Cohen, J. L. —Insurance Against Unemployment, with Special Reference 
to British and American Conditions. (536 pp.) London : P. 8. King 
& Son, 1921, 36 b. net. [368.4.] 

Burr, W. —Rural Organisation. (250 pp.) New York and London : 

Macmillan Co., 3921, 32s. net. [338.1(02).] 

Hubbard . B. H. —Marketing Agricultural Products. (389 pp.) New 
York and London : D. Appleton & Co., 1921, 12s. 6d. net. [381.] 
Davies , A. Emil , and Evans , Dorothy.— Land Nationalisation : The Key 
to Social Reform. [Yol. 13, New Era Series,] (159 pp.) London: 
W. Parsons, 1923, 4». 6d L339.99 : 333.] 

U.S. Federal Trade Commission.— Report on the Wholesale Marketing of 
Food. (268 pp.) Washington, 1920. [381.1.] 

Trades Union Congress.— Final Report of the Joint Committee on the 
Coat of Living. (144 pp.) London : George Allen k Unwin, 1921, 
4s. 6d. [331.83.] 

Ashby f A. W The Value of Economic Study in Agricultural Education 
and Farm Management. (Inaugural Address delivered to the agricul¬ 
tural Society of the University College of Wales, 1920 Meeting.) 
(Reprint from the Journal of the College, Yol X., 1921.) (12pp.j 

Oxford : Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics, 1921 
[37(04); 388,1.] 

Stamp, Sir Josiah. —Wealth and Taxable Capacity. The Newmarch Lec¬ 
tures for 1920-21 on Current Statistical Problems in Wealth and 
Industry. (195 pp.) London : P. S. King & Son, 1922, 10s 6d. net. 
[336 ; 336.2. J 

International Institute of Agriculture. —The Landschaften and their Mort¬ 
gage Credit Operations in Germany, 1770-1930. (94 pp.) Rome, 

1922, 2$. Od. 1338.83; 332.7L43).] 

Malcolm son, V. A .—The Place of Agriculture in the life of a Nation. 

(28 pp.) London : P. S. King « Son, Ltd., 1922 , 3d. [338.1(04).] 

Macamey, Sir Lynden. —Labour Policy—False and True : A Study in 
Economic History and Industrial Economics. (320 pp.) London : 
Thornton, Butterworth, Ltd., 1922, 7s. 6d. net. [33; 331. | 

Select Committee cm Training and Employment of Disabled ex-Service 
Mem.— Report. (447 pp.) Loudon : H.M. Stationery Office, 1922 
(H.C. 170), 12s. 6d. net. [331(a).] 

International Labour Conference 3rd Session. October, 1921. Technical* 
Survey of Agricultural (Questions :—Hours of Work, Unemployment, 
Protection of Women and Children, Technical Agricultural Education, 
Living-in Conditions, Rights of Association and Combination, Social 
Insurance. (618 pp.) Geneva : International Labour Office, 1921, 35 b. 
[331.81; 331.6; 331.3; 831.4; 37; 333,32; 331.88 ; 368.4.] 
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Off, John. —A Short History of British Agriculture. (96 pp.) London : 
Oxford University Press, 1922, 2s. 6d. net. [63(09).j 
[Mr. Orr has succeeded in presenting a readable record of the salient 
landmarks from the earliest times to the repeal of the Com Pro¬ 
duction Act in June, 1921. The book is ornamented with numerous 
illustrations reproduced from various sources and is turned out in 
a manner worthy of the Oxford University Press. The absence of 
an index or a table of contents, though a drawback, oan hardly be 
accounted a serious fault in a summary of such small dimensions.] 

****** 

SELECTED CONTENTS OF 
PERIODICALS. 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous. 

Science and Crop Production, E. J. Russell. (Soot. Jour* Agr*» April, 
1922.) [68.16(04); 68.11(04).] 

Inoculated Legumes as Nitrogenous Fertilisers, P. E. Brown and J. H. 

Stalltngs. (Soil Science, Nov., 1921, vol. xii, No. 6.) [69.1671; 63.165.] 
Studies m Methods to Prevent Losses from Dung and Urine during 
Storage, A r . V. Joshi. (Jour. Agr., India, vol. xvii, pt. 4, July, 1922.) 
168.1623 ; 68.1623.] 

The M&nunal Value of Carbon Dioxide : Abstract of the Literature. 
(I.LA. lnt. B. Sci. and Prac. Agr., June, 1920, No* 626, and July, 
1921, No. 704.) [68.168.] 

The Usee of Electric Power in Agriculture, R. Borlase Matthews. 

(Jour. Farmers’ Club, 1922, pt. 3.) [63.17(04).] 

The Weather and the Crops in Eastern England, 1885—1921, R. H. 

Hooker. (Quart. Jour. Boy. Met. Soc., April, 1922.) [551.6.) 

Weather and the Crop-Yield in the North-East Counties of Scotland, 

A. E. M. Geddes. (Quart. Jour. Boy. Met. Soc., vol. 48, No. 203, 
July, 1922.) r551.5.) 

Horticulture and Fruitgrowing. 

The Influence of Size and Character of Seed on the Yield of Potatoes, 
R. N. Sal am an. (Jour. Agr. Sci., vol. 32, pt. 2, April, 3922.) 
[63.512(04).] 

Progress in Methods of Practical Fruit Growing, li. G. Hatton. (Jour. 

B. A.S.E., vol. 82 (1921), pp. 49-116.) [63.41(02).] 

The Planting, Cultivation, and General Management of Orchards in Kent, 
W. R. Elgar. (Jour. B.A.S E., vol. 82 (1921), pp. 117-181.) 

[63.41(42); 63.42.) 

Live Stock and Feeding Stuffs. 

Pig-Breeding in Scotland, G. S. Balmeny. (Scottish Joui. Agr., vol. v, 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

The Tribunal of Investigation appointed by the Prime 
Minister to inquire into the agricultural problem, to which 
- . . reference was made in the January issue 

1 f the Journal, consists of the following 

t -hmh! economists:—Sir William Ashley, Profes- 

HV6 ga . s()l . Q f (Commerce and Vice-Principal of the 

University of Birmingham; Professor W, G. S. Adams, Glad¬ 
stone Professor of Political Theory and Institutions, Oxford; 
ami Professor I). H. MacGregor, Drummond Professor of 
Political Economy, Oxford. 

Mr. C. S. Orwin, Director of the Institute for Research in 
Agricultural Economics at Oxford, has been appointed Agri¬ 
cultural Assessor to the Tribunal, and Mr. D. B. Toye, of 
the Mmistrj of Agriculture and Fisheries, will act as Secretary. 

The Tribunal ha-s now held thirteen meetings at which agri¬ 
cultural conditions, both in Great Britain and in other coun¬ 
tries, have been investigated and discussed. In addition, the 
Tribunal has received evidence from several witnesses. 


The Departmental Committee on the Prices and Distribu¬ 
tion of Agricultural Produce, under the Chairmanship of the 

Committee on the Mar< l ue8ii of Linlithgow, 1ms made rapid 
Distrib ution and str ^ es during the month of January in the 
Prices of Aakul- direction of hearing evidence. So far, the 
Irm! Produce C° nini >riee has provisionally heard wit¬ 
nesses regarding milk,fruit and vegetables, 
and meat, but the evidence is by no means complete in respect 
of any of these commodities. The Committee is now con¬ 
centrating its efforts upon milk, and it is anticipated that if 

(47064). P.l./R.H. 10,500. 2/23. M. k S. 
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will be fully occupied with hearing the remaining evidence in 
connection with this branch of the inquiry until Parliament 
reassembles. It is understood that the Committee then pro¬ 
poses to issue an interim report dealing with milk alone, after 
which it will proceed, in the same way, to issue separate 
reports in respect of fruit and vegetables, meat, cereals, and 
bread. 

Inquiries are necessarily prolonged in a subject so complex 
and difficult as that with which the Committee has been 
appointed to deal. A considerable number of trade organisa¬ 
tions and other representative bodies have to be heard in 
respect of each commodity. As regards milk, for instance, 
evidence has already been received from such organisations as 
The British Dairy Farmers’ Association, the Agricultural Or¬ 
ganisation Society, the National Farmers’ Union, the London 
and Provincial Master Dairymen’s Association, the National 
Society of Creamery Proprietors and Wholesale Dairymen, the 
National Citizens’ Union, United Dairies Limited, and from 
Nestis’s Milk Company, as well as from the wholesale and retail 
branches of the co-operative movement, and before the inquiry 
as regards milk is brought to a close, it will be necessary to 
hear evidence from many other organisations, including those 
representing Scotland. 

****** 

In the Report of the Chief Veterinary Officer for 1921 is 
recorded one of the outstanding successes in the operations of 

Eradication of ^ ,e Ministry in the treatment of animal 
Glanders in diseases under the Diseases of Animals 

G-reat B rit ain Acts. This is the almost entire suppres¬ 

sion of the disease known as Glanders or 
Farcy. Glanders is a serious disease in this country, usually 
confined to horses, asses and mules. It is generally fatal, and, 
as veterinarians and medical men know, the more to be feared 
because of the possibility that human beings may contract it 
by infection from an equine. It is also difficult of diagnosis 
in its early stages. 

The Glanders or Farcy Order of 1920 requires all animu s 
affected with the disease to be slaughtered and compensation 
for their loss paid to the owner. Before the phasing 0 f the 
Glanders Order of 1907 , only horses showing clinical symp¬ 
toms of the disease were slaughtered. That Order, however, 
laid down as an additional basis for diagnosis, the 
test, and Local Authorities were empowered to apply that test 
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to any suspected horse, ass or mole. They were required to 
slaughter all animals reacting to the test, as well as all animals 
showing clinical symptoms of the disease. The reduction in 
the number of outbreaks year by year since the Order of 1907 
came into force (1st January, 1908) affords striking proof of 
its efficacy. In 1907 there had been no fewer than 854 out¬ 
breaks of the disease, affecting 1,921 animals in Great Britain. 
In 1922, only 4 outbreaks were recorded for the year. 

The Ministry has now issued a Circular Letter to all Local 
Authorities who are empowered to deal with animal diseases, 
stating that the Ministry is satisfied that Glanders has now 
been almost entirely eradicated from the country. In order, 
however, that the Ministry shall be enabled to announce the 
freedom of the country from the disease with greater confidence 
when the proper time arrives, it is desired that Local Authori¬ 
ties should furnish the fullest and most accurate information 
in regard to all future outbreaks, including the supply of 
specimens of the affected organs for expert examination at the 

Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory. 

♦ **** + 

The index numbers of the prices of agricultural produce in 
England and Wales show that, on the whole, average prices 

The Agricultural were , relativel y lower during December 

Index Number ^ an ’ n previous month, the average 
increase compared with the corresponding 
month in the years 1911 to 1918 being 69 per cent, in Decem¬ 
ber against 62 per cent, in November. The percentage increase 
in each month since the beginning of 1920 is shown in the 
following table:— 

pK.KrKNT.YCiB JnCKKY'E .'OMFARKD WITH THIS AVERAGE OF THK roRKESpONIUNG 

Month in 15111 - 13 . 


Month. 




1920, 

1921. 

1922. 

January 



• M 

200 

183 

75 

February 




195 

107 

79 

March... 




189 

150 

77 

April ... 




202 

149 

70 

May ... 



M. 

180 

119 

71 

June ... 

• » « 



175 

112 

68 

July 




180 

112 

72 

August 

¥• * 


*•* 

... # 193 

131 

67 

September 



♦ • * 

202 

116 

57 

October 




... 194 

86 

59 

November 

• »» 


*•* 

... 193 

79 

62 

December 




184 

76 

59 
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The following table shows the average increases during 
recent months in the values of the principal commodities:— 
Percentage Increase as compared with the Average Prices ruling in 

THE CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF 1911-13. 






3922 



1921. 

Commodity. 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Wheat 


53 

23 

24 

32 

32 

45 

Barley 


48 

26 

29 

34 

17 

56 

Oats ... 

... 

59 

31 

33 

38 

36 

45 

Fat cattle 

... 

70 

58 

49 

48 

48 

61 

Fat sheep 


103 

90 

90 

87 

81 

44 

Fat pigs 

,, 

92 

84 

85 

94 

94 

62 

Dairy cows 


67 

03 

69 

74 

72 

95 

Store cattle 


42 

33 

30 

29 

28 

39 

Stoie sheep 

... 

114 

109 

106 

93 

83 

43 

Store pigs 


128 

125 

135 

148 

151 

75 

Eggs... 

... 

64 

96 

104 

98 

63 

133* 

Poultry 


85 

85 

77 

75 

80 

70 

Milk ... 


70 

70 

90 

IK) 

90 

130 

Butter 


77 

76 

71 

72 

73 

65 

Cheese 


51 

41 

36 

55 

60 

29 

Potatoes 


14 

1 

3 

8 

7 

129 

Ilay ... 

... 

54 

52 

45 

45 

47 

41 

Wheat remains 

practically stationary 

and 

oats 

show 1 


change on the month, but barley shows a substantial decline. 
Prices of fat stock remain about the same, on the average, 
sheep alone showing a slight faU- There has been little 
variation in the avAumge prices of dairy cows and store cattle, 
but a further rise is recorded for store pigs, while store sheep, 
although more than maintaining their price, were relatively 
cheaper in December than in November compared with the 
corresponding pre-war months. Prices of eggs fell heavily 
during December, and are now much lower than they were 
a year ago. Milk and butter again maintain their relative 
values, but a further rise in prices of cheese is recorded. Pota¬ 
toes remain about the same. 


The Merioneth and Montgomery Committee has reached an 
agreement for the payment of a rate of 31s. for a week of 
58 hours to stockmen and wagoners and 
28s. for 50 hours to other adult male 
workers. The agreement operates from 
the 15th January to the 80th April and 
includes a clause fixing the Valuation of board and lodging at 
16s. per week and board only at IBs. per week. * 

The agreement of the Derbyshire Committee for the pay¬ 
ment of adult male workers at the rate of 7d. per hour on week¬ 
days and 9d. per hour on Sundays has been extended until. 


Conciliation 
Committees in 
Agriculture. 
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the 14th February. The Cornwall Committee’s agreement 
providing for the payment of 80s. for a week of 52 hours to 
adult male workers will continue in operation until the 81st 
March. 

Average Wages. —It is estimated that the weekly wages of 
ordinary agricultural labourers in England and Wales averaged 
during December about 27 s. 10d., i.e .,about 55 per cent, above the 
pre-war level. Tn several areas, especially in the North of 
England and in Wales, the wages were in excess of this 
amount, but in such areas the average working week was 
generally longer than in the lower paid counties. 


TURNIP THINNING AND 
HARVESTING. 

Turnips and swedes are the most important root crop of the 
British farmer, a Unit 900,000 acres being grown annually in 
England and Wales. Tt is one of the most expensive crops 
to grow, not only because of the cost of preparing the land 
for sowing and of the after cultivation, but also because of the 
amount of laUuir required for thinning or singling the early 
plants, and for lifting, topping, and tailing the matured crop. 
Machinery has as Act taken no very prominent part in thinning 
or harvesting operations, and with the co-operation of various 
manufacturers the Ministry arranged a series of investigations 
with a view to determining the cost and efficiency of mechani¬ 
cal methods in comparison with hand labour. Whilst the 
results which are set out in the following [Reports are not 
entirely conclusive, they yet point to the possibility of 
machinery being devised which should lead to a reduction in 

costs. 

It should lie explained that the thinning investigation was 
confined to turnips, while the harvesting investigation was 
confined to swedes. The thinning or gapping of roots by 
machines does not effect complete singling and is best adapted 
to those root crops which are to be folded. Although the point 
has not actually been investigated, it is hardly open to question 
that when the roots are to be lifted and stored it is desirable 
for the young plants to be singled by hand, and it is very 
doubtful whether there would be an advantage in a preliminary 
thinning by machine. The conclusions to be drawn from the 
data relating to harvesting would apply equally well to a turnip 
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crop, the only reason for selecting a swede crop being that ‘ 
swedes are invariably lifted while turnips are as a rule fed off. 

Thinning . —The first test of turnip thinners was carried out 
in 1921 at the Ministry’s experimental farm at Methwold, 
Norfolk, where the land is very light and Bandy. The crop, 
however, proved a failure owing to the droughty summer and 
it was not possible to obtain any definite results. The test 
was repeated in 1922, when three machines were employed. A 
team of four men was engaged for the purpose of obtaining 
comparative results. A field containing 16 acres of turnips 
sown on the flat was selected for the test, and 48 rows (approxi¬ 
mately 2.7 acres) were allotted to each machine and to the 
team of 4 men. Records were taken of the time required for 
thinning a given acreage, the labour needed, and any other 
relevant factor. For obtaining information as to the compara¬ 
tive effects of each device, Bmall control plots were marked 
out and observations taken of the number of roots before and 
after thinning; and subsequently, of the number and weight of 
matured roots lifted from each plot. 

Observations on the performance of each device and summary 
of results:— 


(1) Sh/meis Turnip Thinner .—Manufactured by Messrs. Ord & Maddieon. 
Ltd., Darlington. Price in April, 1922, £14. 

Area thinned per day of 8 hours . 4 acres. 

Width of gaps . 9 in. 

Cost of thinning per acre .. 3s. 6d. 

Weight of crop before topping and tailing 12*0 tuns per acre. 

„ „ after ,, 7*3 


This machine is drawn by one horse led by a hoy anil requires a man to oper¬ 
ate it. A revolving wheel or spinner is mounted at the rear of the machine and 
operates directly on the row by means of a series of ten blades shaped like 
hoes mounted on its circumference. This wheel is driven off a spindle geared 
to the main axle carrying the driving or land wheel: a hand dutch is provided 
for putting the spindle in or out of gear. The speed of the thinner can be 
varied to suit different soil conditions by using different gear-wheels. The 
depth at which it works can be adjusted by means of an overhead balance with 
spring counter-balance which the operator controls with a handle serving the 
double purpose of balancing and steering. 

Under test the machine thinned the 2*7 acres in 4 hours 55 minutes, making 
gaps of about 9 inches between the roots. A spare wheel is provided with 
this machine with 8 hoes instead of 10 ; this leaves gaps of about 12 inches. 

(2) Par miter Turnip Thinner .—Manufactured by Messrs. P. J. Parmiter 
& Sons, Ltd., Tisbury, Wilts. Price in April, 1922, £18., 

Area thinned per day of 8 hours.. 6*6 acres. 

Width of gaps . 12 to 15 in. 

Cost of thinning per acre ... ... ... 2s. 5d. 

Weight of crop before topping and tailing 14*3 tone per acre, 

ii aftei ii m >9*2 « %* 


The Parmiter is a double row machine. It has a main frame to which are 
attached ordinary shafts for horse traction. On the rear end of the frame two 
carrying spindles are mounted at an angle of about 45°, and have at fbeir lower 
ends circular wheels, on the peripheries of which are mounted 12 plain hoe 




The Smuc’s Timii|» Thinner. 



Flc;. !<.- The RuhscII Turnip Tlimnev, 






















Fig. - 1 . —Portion of Plot gapped by Machine. 



Fig. (».—The Wigg'a Topping and Tailing Machine. 
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blades at regular intervals. The forward motion of the machine when these 
blades are in contact with the ground rotates the gapping devices, which are 
counterbalanced by sliding weights. Handles are provided for the operator 
to control the digging and guiding action of the machine. A hoy is required 
to lead the horse. 

In the tests this machine made gaps in tho rows of 12 to 15 iuches. Being 
a double row machine it naturally snowed a greater capacity than the other 
machines, thinning an area of 2'C acres in 3 hours 10 minutes. 

(3) Mussell Turnip Thinner, —Manufactured by Messrs. The Maldon Iron 
Works, Maldon, Ksaex. Price in April, 1022, £14. 

Area thinned per day of 8 hours. 4 acres. 

Width of gaps . ... 10 in. 

Cost of thinning per acre . Hs. lOd. 

Weight of crop before topping and tailing 37*3 tons per acre, 
after „ „ 10*0 ,, 

This machine thins a single row at a tunc, is drawn by one horse and 
requires a man and a hoy to operate it. There are many features which render 
it adaptable to varying conditions but in the main it does not depart from the 
design of the Syme’s. A spinner unit at the rear of the machine is driven 
from gears connected to the main axle. The spinner carries 8 hoes, the angles 
of which me adjustable. In addition the diametei of the wheel may be 
altered as desired. The slml't carrying the spinner wheel is actuated hy bevel 
gears through a universal coupling which enables the spinner to he worked on 
either side of the operator. A hand clutch is provided for putting the spindle 
in and out of action. Alternative bevel gears may he fitted to vary the speed 
of the spinner wheel, which is counterbalanced by a spiing. Handles are 
provided hy means of which the operatoi controls the spinner. 

The tests of the Bussell machine were not commenced till late in the day 
and consequently it only worked for 2 hours 42 minutes, during which time it 
thinned 1*4 acres. 

(4) Hand Labour . — 4 men. 

Area of turnips thinned per day of 8 hours 3*9 acres. 

Width of gaps ... ... ... 8 in. 

(bst of thinning per acre ... ... 5s. Id. 

Weight of crop before topping ami tailing 18 7 tons per acre. 

.. after .. 7 9 ,, ,, 

The men used ordinary hand hoes and worked extremely well. 

Conclusions .—It will be seen that the machines were consider¬ 
ably cheaper and a little faster than the team of 4 men. With 
one exception, the yield proved greater where thinned by 
machine, though it should be noted that the machine-thinned 
turnips were on the whole of small size and growing in bunches. 

The particular crop upon which the tests were carried out 
was grown for sheep folding, in which case the larger yield of 
the machine-thinned turnips was an advantage. The tests 
demonstrated the possibility of thinning or gapping turnips by 
mechanical devices at less cost and in less time than by band 
labour with no loss in the total weight of the crop. It must 
be remembered, however, that the machines are not capable 
of singling the crop to be lifted. 

Lifting, Topping and Tailing.—The lifting, topping and 
tailing of turnips by hand is a tedious and expensive process, 
and there is room for an efficient mechanical device for carry¬ 
ing out these operations cheaply and quickly. At present there 
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are very few topping and tailing machines on the market, and 
the Ministry was only able to secure the use of two machines 
for an investigation which was carried out on the experimental 
farm at Methwold in November, 1922. There are other 
machines in existence but they do not appear yet to have 
emerged from the experimental stage. 

For the tests, three plots of swedes grown on the flat were 
selected. Each plot contained eight rows and represented an 
area of approximately | acre. The rows were 870 yd. in 
length and 2 ft. apart, and the swedes were about 1 ft. apart in 
the rows, 

Observations on the performance of each machine and 
summary of results :— 

(1) Teasdalds Turnip Topping and Tailing Machine .—Manufactured by 
Messrs. Toisdale Bros., Ltd., Darlington. Price, £22. 

Area dealt with per day of 8 hours ... 4.5 acres. 

Percentage of turnips topped . 77*5 

„ „ tailed . 100 

Estimated cost per acre . 5s. 3d. 

The Teasdale is a two-horse machine drawn by means of an ordinan 
swingle tree. The main structure is mounted on four carrying wheeK The 
tore wheels are each mounted on to a vertical shaft which permits adjustment 
of the front unit to varying depths. The rear wheels are also independently 
adjustable, and are on separate spindles connected to the sides of tin- frmne- 
woik. The left wheel and spindle carry a driving sprocket connected to 
another sprocket which actuates two canvas rollers Ivy intermediate gears. 
These rollers are mounted between the foi ward frames of the machine and 
run vertical and parallel to them, and grip the turnip tops whilst they are 
being cut by a V-shaped knife mounted underneath. The rear of the machine 
carries a hoe blade which runs underneath the drill mid tails and lifts the roots 
after they have been topped. Adjustments are provided for the chain 
suspending the canvas roller, and for the movable bracket carrying the 
tailing hoe. 

There was a tendency for the front guides to become choked with cut 
leaves, and it was also noticed that careful steering was necessary, iti order 
to get the tops in the centre of the cutter, and ensure satisfactory working. 
In its present form the cutter had a tendency to ride over the swedes; it is 
possible that had the hack of it been slightly heavier the topping would have 
been more efficient. The tops of the swedes were small so that the canvas 
gripping rollers were not working to the best advantage. 

It was observed that under certain conditions the machine had a tendency 
to skid and it is suggested that this difficulty would be overcome and the 
machine materially improved by employing a chain drive from both wheels 
instead of from the left wheel only. A disc coulter was attached in front of 
the tailing hoe but this was removed in view of the light nature of the soil 
and the fact that it had a tendency to cut some of the roots. 
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(2) Wigg's Turnip Lifting , Topping and Tailing Machine .—Agents, Messrs. 
W. E. Wigg & Sons, Burnby Foundry, Becoles, Suffolk. Price, £23. 

Area dealt with per day of 8 hours ... 9*7 acres 

Percentage of turnips topped . 65*7 

„ „ tailed . Nil 

Estimated cost per acre . 2 h. 6d. 

This machine is drawn by two horses, but operates on two rows 
at once. The Wigg is of Danish origin and consists of two units, 
a front and a rear carriage connected together by a secondary fiame. No 
complicated gearing is involved. The topping of the root is effected by means 
of V-shaped shoes titted with guards. The bottom of each shoe rests on the 
drill top, the V being knife edges whose sides serve as guides to align the 
plant to the V-shaped cutter. The shoes are adjustable by means of chains 
suspended vertically from the frame. r l he tailing' devices consist of hoes 
attached vertically to the main frame, which is adjustable by means of a lever 
on the secondary frame. Further means of adjustment were provided for 
steering off the swingle tree and also for adapting the two operating units. 

Prior to the tests this machine had been operated by a representative of 
Messrs. Wigg on a portion of the test ground, and during the test every 
endeavour was made to make it tail the turnips, but it failed completely in 
this. This machine was not so difficult to steer as the Teasdale, as provision 
wa« made for the topping < utters to have greater play. These Hitters, how¬ 
ever, became edioked with cut leaves and bad to be cleaned frequently. In 
addition to its failure to tail the swedes effectively the Wigg occasionally 
I ailed to Ii11 and expose the roots. It i> thought that this was due to the 
back blades being too deeply set on the standard and being badly si wiped. 

I In* blades did not appear to have sufficiently good cutting edges. 

(3) Hand Labour .—Two men. 

Area topped and tailed per day of 8 hours 12 acres 

Percentage of turnips topped . 100 

„ „ tailed. luO 

Estimated cost per aero . Hi-. 2d. 

Conclusions .—The tests clearly demonstrated that economy in 
time and money may he effected by machines where a con¬ 
siderable area of roots have to be dealt with. The Teasdale 
machine performed work at a speed equal to nearly 8 men and 
at approximately five-eighths of the cost. As an offset to this 
economy is the expense necessary for topping the 24 per cent, 
missed by the machine, but it may be expected that further 
experiments on the part of the manufacturers would result in 
a still more efficient machine. 

The Wigg machine failed to tail the turnips owing mainly 
to a poorly designed cutting hoe. That this defect could be 
remedied without difficulty is clear from the fact that Messrs. 
Teadale’s tailing hoe performed satisfactorily. The machine 
topped the turnips fairly satisfactorily. 
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The results so far obtained, although based upon so restricted 
a field, which is far from covering the possible mechanical 
methods of dealing with the problems involved, indicate that 
the prospects of efficient machinery for lifting, topping and 
tailing the root crop are reasonably good. 

It is worthy of mention that no greater damage was caused 
to the roots by the machines than by hand labour, and such 
faults as have been revealed in the test 'uld doubtless be 
eliminated by further experiment. 

Tt appears that the greatest possibility of future development 
lies in the direction of the double or multi-row machines; but 
further experiments with other types of land and conditions 
of growing must be carried out before adequate data will 
become available for any decision as to the most promising 
line of development. 


DUTCH BARNS AND COVERED 
YARDS. 

Major H. P. G. Maule, D.S.O., M.C., F.R.I.B.A., and 
A. Ewart Aston, 

Ministry oj Agriculture and Fish eric* 

In former articles reference has frequently been made to the 
difficulty of producing modern farm buildings at a sufficiently 
low capital expenditure to give an economic return, and it has 
been pointed out that the great need at the present time is to 
evolve simple and cheap forms of construction whereby improved 
accommodation and greater economy of labour can be effected. 
There can be little doubt for instance that the need is very great 
for cheap Dutch Barns and covered yards, and if such could 
be erected to produce an economic return on capital outlay con¬ 
siderable benefits would result. 

One of the reasons for the high initial cost of farm buildings 
has been the conservatism of the English character, and (he 
dislike to put up buildings other than in the most substantial 
and durable manner. A considerable part of the cost has been 
caused by a blind adherence to the use of the heavy framed 
timber truss roofs, even for quite small spans. Such methods 
are both wasteful in material and costly in labour, for carpenter’s 
joints need skill and care in execution, and heavy timber 
scantlings cost more in proportion than light ones. 
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The evolution of timber framed tmeses is, comparatively 
speaking, simple and has proceeded along the lines of large 
single tie beams and heavy scantlings framed into trusses, 
carrying heavy purlins and distributing the weight at isolated 
points of support. The use of heavy tiles and slates, as a roof 
covering, has necessitated considerable strength, and virtually, 
until quite recent years, there has been little or no development 
in new roof type forms, save by the substitution of iron and 
steel truss roofs, produced by big manufacturers, which require 
special skill in erection and considerable expenditure in 
maintenance. While there is no question as to the efficiency 
of these last-mentioned buildings, the cost and difficulty of 
erection, involving as it does the expense of transport lx>th of 
skilled workmen and materials, has been a deterrent from their 
general use by tenant farmers or small holders, and even on 
large farms the abnormal cost of such buildings in recent years 
has made their economic erection an impossibility. 

There is, however, a simple remedy. New forms of con¬ 
struction have been evolved based on three simple factors ; the 
almost exclusive use of light timber scantlings so arranged that 
the erection is a simple matter for local unskilled labour; the 
use of creosote both as a preservative and means of reducing 
annual expenditure in maintenance; and the use of modern 
light covering materials such as galvanised iron, asbestos sheets. 
Trafford tiles, or Yorkshire spaced boarding as in the case of 
covered yards. 

The solution is, in fact, a new and improved type of construc¬ 
tion, which does not need elaborate carpenter’s joints, heavy 
scantlings or greatly skilled labour, combined with a judicious 
use of new materials, and which, therefore, by lowered capital 
cost reduces the problem to the simple one of balancing capital 
outlay against improved economic results and a definite reduc¬ 
tion in annual outgoings. 

In the case of Dutch Barns, it is obvious that if a given area 
can be roofed in for a capital outlay which is more than met 
in a limited number of years by the saving on the annual 
thatching of an equal area of hay or corn crop, the advantages 
of the permanent roof, ready at all times and seasons, must 
result in improved profits and diminished risk of loss by 
inclement weather or bad seasons. The case of covered yards 
is, perhaps, more difficult to show in figures, but the expert 
agriculturist should have no difficulty in satisfying himself 
whether interest and sinking fund on his capital outlay will not 
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be amply secured by the improved quality of his farmyard 
manure, reduced straw consumption and the greater head of 
stock he is enabled to carry. 

The method advocated is in fact a return to the use of local 
materials wherever possible, home grown timber, when such 
can be readily obtained and converted, and such a simple method 
of construction that the village carpenters can, under adequate 
supervision, do all that is necessary. The principles here 
illustrated and described are in effect those which have been 
already advocated in former articles, particularly in the article 
published in this Journal for July last (The Planning and 
Construction of Cowsheds), to which reference may be made 
for further illustration of the use of small scantling timber 
in farm buildings. 

The Dutch Barn of which a design is shown in Fig. 1 is intended 
to embody the principles enunciated above, and is, therefore, 
composed of materials easily obtainable locally, for even tile 
galvanised iron used for roof covering can be procured in the 
smallest country towns. It will be seen that very light timbers 
are used for the trusses, only 4 in. by 1 in. in fact, not only 
to save in cost of material, but also to facilitate handling and 
erection. The necessary strength is obtained by making the 
rafters of two pieces of 4 in. hv 1 in. and the cross tie* 
and supports for the purlins are placed between them 
sandwich fashion, nailed and clenched. The trusses are 
best set out one on top of the other on the ground and erected 
either by first setting the posts in position and afterwards hoisting 
each truss and dropping it into the slots at the head of each 
post or, preferably, by fixing the truss to tin* posts when lying 
on the ground, tipping up into position and filling in round 
the feet of the posts. 

The price of the barn as shown, fiO ft. by 20 ft., has been 
quoted at £110 made and erected, which works out at about 
Ifis. fid. per square van! covered. To thatch an equivalent 
area of hay or straw’ would require at least 20 squares of thatch, 
the cost of which may be counted as an annual charge entirely 
eliminated. 

Figs. 2 and 8 are photographs of a barn of this design erected 
at Papplew’iek Hall, Notts, in the summer of 1922. Owdng to 
want of space the span was made only 18 ft., and the posts 
were young oak trees cut on the estate. The cost in this case 
for all labour and materials (including a quotation for pitch 
pine posts! w y as just under 170 or under 11s. 8d. per square 
yard covered. 
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Fig. 6 is a design for a covered yard adopting the same 
principles of light construction. The posts are of 8 in. by 8 in. 
oak, the trusses built up from 4 in. by 1£ in., double for rafters 
and tie beams and single for the members between, with 4 in. by 
2 in. purlins, to carry the space boarding. The method of 
trussing is the same, viz., the single members are “sand¬ 
wiched ” between the double members and spiked. The weight 
of one of these trusses is under S cwt. so that handling is much 
more Bimple than it would be with a solid truss for this span. 

Prices have been obtained within the last two months for 
covered yards very similar to this and they vary from 11s. to 
15s. per square yard of ground covered. 

Fig. 4 iB a photograph of a covered yard in Nottinghamshire 
composed of two spans of 26 ft. 6 in., the length being about 
45 ft. in four bays. The cost of this, exclusive of the posts, 
but including the cutting and fixing of them, was .£147 or about 
11s. Id. per square yard of cover. All the timber was treated 
with creosote under pressure—except the posts, which were cut 
on the estate. The trusses are built of 4 in. by 1A in. with 
rafters and tie-beams double and other members single. (The 
middle horizontal piece is only there for fixing the end boarding, 
and is omitted from other trusses .) The purlins are 5 in. by 
2A in. and the boarding 1 in. grooved space boarding. 

It is an undoubted fact that this light framed construction 
is much cheaper than the usual solid construction used for 
barns and covered yards and of course much more economical 
than steel. Not only is the total weight of timber less but 
smaller scantlings are invariably cheaper than the larger ones. 
Again, the old roofs with their solid timbers and “ joiner’6 
joints ” need labour of considerable skill, whereas semi-skilled 
labour with careful supervision has been found quite sufficient 
for such buildings as are here shown. Often has it been found 
that the joints in old roofs have been pulled apart by the very 
weight of the timbers themselves, whereas by sandwiching the 
members as shown the strengths of the joints more nearly 
approximate to the strengths of the timbers themselves. 

A word as to coverings. The Dutch Barn has been roofed 
with galvanised corrugated iron, which has a reasonably long 
life except near factory towns; it can be painted or tarred after 
a few years if desired. In any case it is well worth while to 
tar the laps when laying the sheets. 

Space hoarding at the angle of 80 degrees has been found 
satisfactory in places of average rainfall, but where this is 
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excessive or where there is much snow the pitch should he 
steeper. Boarding covered with ruberoid and tarred would be 
quite weather-proof, but would be greater in initial cost and 
also in maintenance; it is generally considered that a space 
boarded roof renders the buildings much fresher and healthier 
for the beasts. 

Yorkshire space boarding is made generally of two types: 
(1) with narrow deep grooves, and (2) with broad shallow 
grooves. The latter are to be preferred as the boards are 
stronger and they appear to carry off the water in as satisfactory 
a manner as the others. 

The purlin studs are for the purpose of keeping an air space 
between the underside of the boards and the purlins. If the 
boards are nailed down dose, moisture is retained at this point 
and may cause decay in the purlins or boards. 

It is claimed that buildings of this description would have 
a sufficiently long life to more than justify their erection, and 
that they will adequately meet the purposes required. On 
many estates the whole of the timber could be obtained, and 
the judicious use of creosote, even if only brushed on. would 
reduce the cost of annual maintenance to a minimum. 

The number of inquiries which have reached the Ministry 
recently with regard to economical farm building assured the 
writers that there is a very considerable demand for information 
and practical advice, and it is hoped that these illustrations and 
descriptions may he of use. if for nothing else than indicating 
the lines upon which further developments may take place. 


FARM CAPITAL AND PROFITS. 

Arthur G. Boston, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), l).Se. (LeedB), 
and J. S. Simpson, B.Sc., 

The University of Leeds Agricultural Department. 

The system of tenant farming which is typical of English 
agriculture is virtually a partnership of three interests, the land¬ 
lord, the farmer, and the labourer. It is not, however, an 
equal partnership. The landlord contributes the capital value 
of the land; the labourer gives his services, while the farmer 
has two shares in that he provides the working capital and gives 
his time either in actual labour or in management—or both. 
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Any return which the tanner receives from his farm can accord¬ 
ingly be regarded as partly payment for his work and partly 
payment for the use of his capital. Our study of farm accounts 
in the Economics Branch of the Department of Agriculture in 
Leeds University has shown that the final result of any year’s 
working is influenced to a certain extent by the capital at the 
farmer’s disposal, but to a greater extent by the way in which 
that capital is distributed and the use that is made of it. At 
the present time, when the economic returns from farming are 
so disappointing, a review of one of the factors responsible for 
success or failure appears opportune. 

The Extent of Farm Capital. —For the financial year 1921- 
1922, 88 accounts of Yorkshire farms have been completed and 
these show that on the 9.808 acres covered, the total capital 
invested amounts to .£158,846, which is equivalent to an average 
capitalisation of £16 9s. 6d. per acre. Even on the relatively 
small number of farms concerned the variations in capital per 
acre are so great that too much importance cannot be attached 
to this average. It is. however, interesting to note as an illustra¬ 
tion of the magnitude of the industry that, on this basis, the 
agriculture of England and Wales absorbs more than throe 
hundred millions sterling. 

Table 1. 

Variations of Capital with Size of Farm: Averages of 88 
Yorkshire Farms. 


Closing Valuations ]»rr acre, 1921-22. i 


Size of Farm 



Live stock 

T< irwt 

Produce 

Implement 

4 Total 


acres 

£ 

s. 

d. 

* 


,1 

£ 

H. 

d. 

X 


<1. 

i*" 

1 £ 

s. 

d. 

0- 150 . 

15 

11 

6 


12 

1 

*> 

5 

10 

- 

13 

4 

* 29 

2 

8 

60-100 . 

7 

I 

1 


17 

11 

2 

7 

0 

3 

10 

1 

: IS 

8 

1 

loa-150 . 

7 

10 

3 

4 

3 

o 

2 

18 

7 

2 

i; 

2 

: K 

15 

0 

150-200 . 

6 

18 

<» 

•! 

5 

•f 

*> 

- 

12 

4 


10 

7 

, 16 

41 

6 

200-2&0 . 

t 

13 

0 

; 2 

12 

s 

! 2 

15 

* ! 

i 3 

18 

<i 

: 16 

19 

8 

250-300 . 

5 

15 

11 

1 

10 

11 

i 1 

7 

7 ! 

! i 

14 

11 

10 

18 

4 

Over 300 . 

7 

I 

4 

7 

4 

4 

11 

i ~ 

10 

o 

o 

w 

ID 

3 

10 

19 

6 


A glance at Table l, in which the capital per acre on farms 
of various sizes is shown, brings out clearly the high 
capitalisation of small holdings. Up to the group 200-250 an 
increase in acreage of the farm is accompanied by a decrease in 
the capital per acre. The farms in the next group (250-800 
acres) are mainly feeding farms and their low capitalisation ia 
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due to understocking in anticipation of a slump in prices. Had 
they boen fully stocked with beasts a more normal figure would 
Jiave been obtained, and the relation between size of holding 
and capital invested per acre would have been roughly in inverse 
proportion. 

Capital Essential for Success. —The most successful of these 
118 farms was very highly capitalised, having nearly i'26 invested 
per acre. Another farm with even more money per acre made 
a substantial loss. Of the 18 farms whose capital was above the 
average, 61 per cent, sustained losses, while of the remaining 
20 with capital below the average, 55 per cent, failed to pay 
their way. 

Table 2. 

Relation of Total Capital to Profit or Loss. 


Farm 

Capital 
per acr* 

Profit 

Lot* 

P. 

£20 

V\o/ 0 

— 

0 

£25 

— 

3 W Ct 

M. 

£18 


— 

E. 

£17 

— 

2 Wo 

W. 

£15 

8 o/o 

— 

A. 

£18 

— 

25 


In Table 2 figures are shown of farms with high, average, and 
low valuations. There is a fairly dose agreement in the capital 
per acre of the two examples in each group, yet the results 
showm in the next columns as profits or losses expressed in 
terms of the capital invested do not similarly correspond. It 
would seem that there is no definite relation between the total 
capital employed and the profit or loss, always providing that 
the amount available is sufficient to meet the needs of the farming 
system adopted. 

The Disposition of Farm Capital. —To secure a uniform 
"basis for comparison, the total capital of each farm has been 
divided under four headings, namely : (1) Live stock; (2) Tenant 
Right; (3) Produce; (4) Implements. Of these terms only one 
requires amplification, the other three being self-explanatory. 
Under the term “ Produce ” is included all crops on hand 
whether for feeding or for sale, all foods and manures purchased 
and not yet used, and all expendable stores such as binder- 
twine, oil and veterinary preparations. The following table 
shows in what proportions the capital of the 88 farms was 
disposed. 
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Table 8. 

Disposition of Capital at Closing Valuation ,' 1921-1922. 
88 Yorkshire Farms comprising 9,808 acres. 



Total 

£ 

Per Acre 

£ s. d. 

Percentage 
of Total 

Livestock 

66,964 

7 8 11 

44 

Tenant Right 

36,622 

3 16 7 

23 

Produce 

22,829 

2 9 0 

K> 

Implements ... 

27,931 

3 0 0 

18 

Total 

163,346 

.. 16 9 6 

100 


f i he significance of this analysis lies in the fact that it shows 
at a glance what a burden of unproductive capital the industry 
has to carry. The capital invested in live stock and tenant right 
can be regarded as in circulation. When live stock or animal 
products such as milk and wool are sold, the capital invested 
under this heading is turned over. Similarly crops sold or 
fed are the proceeds of the labour, seed and manure included 
under the term 4i Tenant Eight,” the money invested in which 
is accordingly being turned over. Produce and implements, how¬ 
ever, represent money lying idle. The one may be regarded as 
raw material waiting to be manufactured (such as manures and 
foodstuffs) or as manufactured foods waiting to be sold (such as 
crops harvested); the other is dead stock on which no profit 
is expected and the depreciation of which is regarded as a charge 
against profits. From Table 8 it will be seen that in this sense 
only G7 per cent, of the total capital is in circulation on these 
farms, the remainder lying idle in the form of implements and 
produce. 

Table 4. 

Influence of Capital in Circulation on Profits . 


Farm 

}Percentage Capital 
in circulation 

Profit m ax percentage 
of Capital 

IX 

. 74 

12 

I. 

. 80 

16 



Ltm as percentage 



if Capital 

(4. 

49 

36 

C. 

66 

31 


As it is only on the capital in circulation—that is on the 
money turned over—that profits can be made, the importance 
of having as large a sum as possible so invested is obvious. The 
point is strikingly brought out in Table 4. a comparison of 
the returns from farms where more than the average capital 
is in circulation with those from others where less is so invested. 

b 2 
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As an example of a bad disposition of capital the following 
quotation from a report sent to one farmer on his accounts for 
1921-1922, is instructive:— 

“ The total capital invested in the farm on 31st December, 1921, 
amounted to £4,936 IBs. 6d. or £25 9s. 3d. per acre. When, in the 
valuation, account has been taken of the falling value of stock, it would 
appear that the farm is suffering to a small extent from over-capitalisation, 
and to a large extent from not haviug the capital laid out to the best advant¬ 
age. The summary of the farm valuation shows that 37*7 per cent, of the 
capital was invested in live stock, 11*4 per cent, in tenant right, 39*4 per 
cent, in implements, and 11*5 per cent, in produce. The money invested 
in live stock and tenant right may be looked upon as capital in circulation, 
that invested in implements and produce as capital to a large extent 
lying idle. In this case more than half of the capital is invested in dead 
stock, whereas if a farm is to be run at the present time on economic 
lines, at least 70 and if possible 75 per cent, of the capital must be put 
into circulation.” 

It has previously been noted that, small holdings have a higher 
total capital per acre than larger farms, and it is interesting to 
see if this increased amount is invested where it can be used 
or if it i9 locked up in an unproductive form. Table 1 shows 
that the true small holdings have nearly as much money per 
acre invested in live stock as the farms above 100 acres have in 
all the divisions of the valuation. The tenant right is also higher 
per acre than in any other group. Produce is about the average, 
but the amount invested in implements shows up the weukness 
of the small holding. (What co-operation could do in this respect 
is beyond the scope of this article, but the facts presented are 
certainlv suggestive.) 

When, as is shown in Table 5, the figures of Table 1 are 
expressed for each group as a percentage of the total average 
capital per acre, several other points are brought out. 

Table 5. 


Deposition of Farm Capital on Holdings of Various Size 
(Expenditure as Percentage of Total Capital). 


Size of Farms 
in acres 

Percentage of Total Capital Invested in 

live stock 

Tenant 

Right 

Produce 

Implements 

O- 50 

53 

19 

8 

20 

50-100 

89 

27 

13 

21 

100-150 

44 

23 

17 

16 

' 150-200 

42 

20 

16 

to 

200-250 

46 

15 

16 

23 

250-4100 

53 

19 

13 

15 

Over 300 

43 

25 

15 

17 
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The figures justify the high capitalisation of small holdings, 
for in this group (0-50 acres) the percentage capital in circulation 
exceeds that in all other groups with the exception of the 
250-800 acre farms previously mentioned. The small percentage 
of the small holders’ capital invested in produce is difficult to 
explain, but two facts brought out in our dealings with this class 
of farmer are suggestive : (1) purchases are usually made in 
small amounts, and (2) although the buildings on these small 
farms usually provide adequate accommodation for stock, 
granaries and sheds for the storage of produce are often con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. If these -factors are responsible for 
the result noted, it would appear that the lack of storage facilities 
is from this point of view a blessing in disguise, preventing as it 
does the sinking of money in unproductive assets. 

In the remaining groups the figures show a sufficiently close 
agreement both among themselves and with the average for 
all the farms (Table 1). With the exception of the 250-800 
acre group the differences are so small that they can be 
accounted for on the basis of purely local conditions. 

Capital Turnover. —When once a farm is sufficiently 
capitalised and when that capital has been advantageously 
disposed, as described in previous sections, the farmer has the 
best chance of success. One of the remaining factors which 
influences his profit or loss is what he does with his capital. 
On the 88 farms the total income for the year 1921-1922 was 
£159,041, or 104 per cent, of the total capital, or 155 per cent, 
of the capital in circulation. This turnover was insufficient 
to provide a profit when the results of all the farms are con¬ 
sidered together, owing to the large depreciation which had 
to be allowed for in the year’s accounts. 

In an ordinary year it might be said that there is a reason¬ 
able chance of success if 80 per cent, of the total capital of a 

Table 6. 

Influence of Capital Turnover on Profits. 


Farm 

Percentage 

Capita? 

Profit* 

Los* per 


Turned orer 

per acre 

acre 



£ a. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Average 

104 

— 

1 2 0 

K 

220 

13 17 8 

. 

H* 

180 

1 2 2 

— 

C. 

48 

— 

7 13 9 

ML 

49 

— 

3 5 7 
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mixed farm is turned over each year, and i£ not less than 
120 per cent." be turned over on a dairy farm. 

Table 6 shows the results obtained last year on two farms 
with a turnover higher than the average, and on two others 
where the turnover is less. 

Although the difference in the economic returns on these 
farms cannot be attributed entirely to the differences in turn¬ 
over, these latter were no doubt partly responsible. In writing 
to M. on the results of his year’s working, it was pointed out 
that:— 

“ Owing to the small turnover and in order to make a profit equal to 
double the rental, everything must have been sold so as to leave a net 
profit of 50 per cent. Meadow Hay produced at a cost of £6 14s. 3d. 
per ton must have been sold at £10 Is. 0d. per ton ; Potatoes costing 
£3 2s. 7d. per ton must have been sold at £4|14s. Qd. per ton ; Wheat 
costing £3 18s. 8d. per qr. to produce must have sold at £5 18s. Od. per qr.; 
Barley produced at £2 8s. Od. per qr. must have been sold at £3 12s. Od. 

' per qr.; Oats produced at £1 10s. 9d. per qr. must have been sold at 
£2 5s. 9cl. per qr. The Pigs killed ou the premises must have been 
charged to the house not at £16 6s. Od. but at £21 Is. 3d. each. The 
30 White Faced Hoggs bought for £90 and maintained at a cost of 
£19 Is. 6d. should have been sold before Christmas for £5 9s. Od. apiece. 

“At the present time these prices are unobtainable, and the only 
available method of increasing the returns is hy increasing the output.” 

The Influence of the War and the Recent Slump. —An 

examination of the annual variations in the capital per acre 
invested on one farm from 1914 to 1922 shows that following 
a slight decrease in 1915 a gradual appreciation in values took 
place until 1918, when a sharp rise is noted. The appreciation 
continued to 1921, and during the last year a sharp decline was 
felt. This decline continued, though probably in a less degree, 
during 1922. From the fact that in 1922 over £‘20 per acre 
was invested it will be seen that this farm was highly capitalised, 
but this was necessarily so, owing to its nature. The curve, how¬ 
ever, may be taken as indicative of the variations which have 
occurred during the period under review. 

An outstanding case of the effect of the slump has recently 
come to our notice. A farmer who commenced farming in 
1918, when values were at their highest point, had £2,500 
of his own capital and borrowed £2,500 from other sources. 
Part of this sum has recently been called in and as the farmer 
was unable to raise the money his affairs have been put into 
the hands of the Official Receiver. A valuation has accordingly 
been made, the details of which are given below and compared 
with the same items on entry in 1918. 
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On the three items mentioned this farmer has lost over £2,500, 
which is equivalent to 58 per cent, of the capital originally 
invested under these headings, and is more than the whole of 

The Effect of the recent Slump on Farm Capital. 



Valuation in 

April , 191 X Nov ., 1922 

Decrease 

Tenant Right 

... £2,360 

... £970 

£1.190 

Hornes . 

978 

275 

cm 

Implements 

J 281 

600 

631 

Total . 

4 804 

... 1,845 

2,519 


the capital he put into the business in 1918. Had there been 
no necessity to repay part of the loan or had he been able to 
raise another loan there is every indication that this farmer 
would have been able to weather the storm. This, and 
numerous other cases which have recently been investigated, 
all point to the inadequacy of the present facilities for the 
provision of short-term loans. 

The Effect of Purchasing a Farm. —That farmers have in 
recent years been purchasing their holdings is a fact which is 
frequently brought up as evidence of the prosperity of the in¬ 
dustry. An investigation of the facts of the case in Yorkshire 
has been undertaken, and some of the economic results are 
here presented. 

Of 52 farms whose accounts are now kept by the department 
of agriculture of Leeds University, only 7 were owned by the 
occupier before 1918. Since that date 13 others have been 
purchased, and the total area now farmed by the owners is 
6.858 acres or 49 per cent, of the whole land costed. 

Full details were obtained from nine of the thirteen farms 
recently purchased, and similar facts relating to four other 
farms, whose accounts we do not supervise, were also 
available. From these farms, comprising 3,134 acres, it would 
appear that the farmers concerned have had to find £92,905 
which is the total purchase price of the acreage mentioned. 
This gives an average purchase price of £29 7s. 3d. per acre. 
How this sum has been raised is shown by the following 
facts:—(1) the average sum paid off amounts to £10 Is. 8d. 
per acre; (2) the average sum on mortgage is £12 15s. 4d. per 
acre; (8) the average sum as Bank Overdraft £6 7s. Id. per 
acre; and f4> the average sum as other loans is 3s. 2d. per 
acre. Only 35 per cent, of the purchavse price has accordingly 
been paid off, the remaining 35 per cent, being raised as loans 
of one kind or another. The average rent on these 3,164 aeres 
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previous to purchase was £1 7s. 6d. per acre. The present 
annual charges, allowing 5 per cent, on the amounts paid 
off and charging actual rates on overdrafts and mortgages 
(approximately 5£ and 6£ per cent, respectively), amount to 
£1 16s. 8d. per acre. This sum includes tithe and land tax 
but makes no allowance for repairs. The purchase of the 
farms has thus increased the annual charges by 8s. 9d. per 
acre. 

The paying off of even the small proportion of the purchase 
money previously mentioned has seriously- hampered the 
tenants in many cases. Two tenants, when faced with the 
necessity of purchasing their farms, had to move to smaller 
farms than those they were farming as tenants. One took in a 
partner and used the extra capital so obtained for his deposit. 
Another, a dairy farmer on a small holding, reduced his herd 
from 19 to 12 cows. Several obtained fresh capital by the 
realisation of other securities, while one in paying a deposit 
so reduced the working capital that a second mortgage had to 
be arranged. 

In conclusion, the various points brought out may be 
summarised as follows :— 

(a) On 38 farms of 9,308 acres the capital invested per acre was £16 9s. 6d. 
Provided sufficient capital is available for the system of fanning 
adopted, the total sum appears to have little effect on the economic 
returns of the holding. 

•(b) Of the total capital on any farm at least 70 per cent, should be in 
circulation. 

(c) With sufficient capital at his disposal and with this advantageously 

disposed, the next point to consider is the capital turnover. If on a 
mixed farm at least 80 per cent, and on a dairy farm 120 per cent, 
of the capital be turned over each yoar, the farm stands a chance 
of success. 

(d) The recent slump in agricultural prices has so reduced the working 

capital of many farmers that the provision of short-term credits 
appears necessary. 

(e) In the case of thirteen farms recently purchased only 35 per cent, of 

the purchase price has been paid, and the total annual charges on 
the land are now 8s. 9d. more per acre than the previous rent. 
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THE FEEDING VALUE OF OAT 
STRAW. 

S. H. Collins, M.Sc., F.I.C., 

Agricultural Dept., Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon~Tyne. 

McCollum in America* has shown that cows and their calves 
can be raised to perfection on the complete maize plant alone, 
although maize grain is well known as a very incomplete 
food, and that straw is the most likely thing in the world to 
correct for deficiencies of grain feeding. The difficulty is to 
obtain straw that is eatable. 

The experiments on the feeding value of oat straw which 
were begun at Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in a 
tentative manner some years ago,t have, since October, 1920, 
been carried out more extensively, thanks to a special grant 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. The 1920 and 1922 crops 
were much damaged by wet weather, but the three years’ 
experiments have, nevertheless, helped to determine those 
differences in feeding value which naturally occur in oat straw, 
and those conditions which are needed to obtain a high feed¬ 
ing value. The experiments also indicated a reason why 
farmers in some districts can feed cattle on swedes and straw, 
whilst in others they find it impracticable to do without some 
concentrated food. 

The first subject investigated was the sugar content, but it 
was found during the progress of the investigations that the 
albuminoids appeared equally important. The chief digestible 
carbohydrate of oat grain is starch, which on digestion yields 
the ■' me sugar as that which occurs in turnips, yet the 
sugars found in the straw are very similar to those found in 
honey,t and confer a high degree of sweetness on the straw. 
Samples of oat straw from many parts of Great Britain have 
been examined for their chief constituents, and as far as 
possible the conditions in which the straw was grown have 
been recorded. The investigations of the nitrogenous matter 
showed that the proportion of non-albuminoid nitrogenous 
matte'- was bo small that all the nitrogenous matter in straw 
may be considered as of a high feeding class, in contra-distiiic- 

* V Oollum : The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition (Macmillan), pp. 100. 

+ *' ’Hina A Spiller: Sugar in Oat Straw and Cattle Food, Jour. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., 1 ’ 10, p. 66. T. 

i I’ 'Hina: The Estimation of Lasvulose (Fructose) in Straw, Jour. Soc. 
Ckm. f:d., 1922, p. 56. T. 
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tion to swedes, in which much of the nitrogenous matter is of 
doubtful feeding value. 

Effect ol Manure on the Composition ot Oat Straw.— By 

dividing the results of the analysis of oat straw into three 
groups, the following comparative quantities are found (unless 
otherwise stated the results are calculated from the 1919, 1920 
and 1921 crops*);— 

35 samples of oat straw grown on soil containing very much organic 
nitrogen, such as may have been derived from old grass ploughed in, 
omitting doubtful clover takes, but including land which had received 
heavy dressings of farmyard manure : 

La*vuloso or honey sugar ... ... ... 1*0 per cent. 

Total sugar. 2 5 „ „ 

Albuminoids . 3*8 r n 

29 samples of oat straw which had been top-dressed with sulphate of 
ammonia, usually about 1 or 1J cwt. per acre, but otherwise poorly 
manured: 

Laevulose or honey sugar. 1*6 per cent. 

Total sugar. 3*3 „ 

Albuminoids . 25 „ „ 

21 samples of oat straw grown with little, if any, nitrogenous manure 
in any form : 

Laivulose or honey sugar. 1*6 per cent. 

Total sugar. 3 f, „ „ 

Albuminoids . 2*6 „ „ 

The combinations of these results which give significant 
differences are:—Much organic nitrogen gives an oat straw 
richer in albuminoids than that given by little or no nitrogen 
to the extent of 1.27 per cent., as judged by 56 tests. Much 
organic nitrogen gives an oat straw richer in albuminoids than 
that given by sulphate of ammonia top dressings to the extent 
of 1.80, as judged by 64 tests. Organic nitrogen manures 
give oat straw richer in albuminoids than that given by all 
other systems of manuring, to the extent of 1.28 per cent, as 
judged by 85 tests. 

Other probable but less certain results are:—(1) organic 
nitrogen manures depress the amount of laevulose in oat straw, 
and (2) sulphate of ammonia is better than organic nitrogen 
for sugar production. Both of these two last results only refer 
to small differences of about 0.5 per cent. 

The general conclusion, on the effect of manure on the com- 
position of oat straw is, that ploughing in old lea with a good 
clover take, or appl ying much farmyard manure, results in 

Sc£ 1922 “p 2& homM: ^ 8ugar and Arbuminoids <>t Oat Straw, Jmr, Agric^ 
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producing an oat crop, the straw of which will be so much 
richer in albuminoids or flesh formers, that 18 cwt. will go as 
far as a ton of straw grown on poorly treated land, but as 
regards sugar content the proportion is the other way about. 
Nitrogenous dressings applied to the land, or feedings given to 
the beasts in the byre, tend to raise the fertility of the farm, 
and their effects are cumulative, whereas the value of sugar 
goes away with the beasts to market. 

Effect of the Different Districts on the Composition of 
Oat Straw. —It was possible to select only a few farms to repre¬ 
sent large areas, and the names of the districts must not be 
taken too literally. In some cases personal knowledge permitted 
the farms to be fairly well scattered, so that county Durham 
is fairly well represented, but the name of Scotland simply 
refers to the average of results from a few places well to the 
north of Northumberland. Yorkshire is represented almost 
entirely by the Garforth Experimental Farm, only a few other 
places in the county being among the list of farms from which 
samples were obtained. The Southern Counties district is 
more widespread, since it includes Derby, Notts, Essex, Herts, 
Bucks, Hants and Wilts, and may fairly be considered to 
represent ‘‘the South'* from a North-countryman's point of 
view. In spite of these drawbacks in the classification, the 
following useful comparisons may be made :— 

Albuminoids in Oat Straw in Different Districts . 

Scotland with 20 samples gives 3*2 per cent, of albuminoids. 

Northumberland and Durham with 26 samples give 3*2 per cent 
of albuminoids. 

Cumberland and Westmorland with 15 samples $j;ivo 4*4 per cent, of 
albuminoids. 

Yorkshire with 27 samples gives 3*1 per cent, of albuminoids. 

Southern Counties with 34 samples give 2*7 per cent, of albuminoids. 

A striking result is the much higher amount of albuminoids 
in Cumberland and Westmorland. Oats are a very important 
crop in those counties, and receive more manure than is cus¬ 
tomary in other parts of the country. They frequently follow 
old leas and often receive much direct application of dung. If 
we put Cumberland and Westmorland aside and compare the 
other districts there is at once the striking result that albu¬ 
minoids increase as one travels northwards. The difference 
between the Scottish figure and the figures from the Southern 
Counties is marked and is quite in accordance with the popular 
impression that stndv can be fed to beasts in Scotland in a 
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way id which it could not be fed in the South of England. At 
Cockle Park one experiment with different dates of sowing 
seed showed that the total nitrogen in tho crop per acre was 
similar in amount; with autumn-sown oats the large crop of 
grain took nearly all the nitrogen but the spring-sown oats 
gave only half the grain yield and left straw which was 
very rich in albuminoids. It follows that in Scotland with its 
short growing season the grain will not be able to exhaust the 
straw to the same extent as it would in England and that 
therefore Scottish oat straw will on the average contain more 
albuminoids than English oat straw. 

A partial answer is given above to the well-known ques¬ 
tion :—Why can cattle be fed on straw and roots in Scotland 
and in the North of England but not in the South of England? 
It may be due to the superiority in albuminoids of north 
country straw. It is very possible that along with the albu¬ 
minoids will also occur those little understood food accessory 
substances which are sometimes called vitamines. Swedes and 
turnips are very poor in albuminoids and the superiority of 
northern straw in this respect may be the determining factor 
in feeding stock. At Cockle Park in feeding trials on hay the 
determining factor is often the percentage of albuminoids. 
North country hay is poor in albuminoids, whereas north 
country oat straw is relatively rich. These facts go a long way 
to explain the different practices in feeding cattle, since, in 
the northern counties hay has a lower value and oat straw a 
higher value than in the south. 

The variation in the albuminoids in oat straw grown in 
different districts may be partly due to rainfall. In Scotland, 
Northumberland, Durham and Yorkshire, the average rainfall 
at the places where the oats were grown was about 80 in., but 
the Cumberland and Westmorland areas have an average rain¬ 
fall of about 45 in., and the Southern Counties area of about 
27 in. Among other causes of high proportions of albuminoids 
may therefore be placed a good supply of water. Oats that are 
cut green may be cut green because the season is wet, with 
the result that the straw contains more albuminoids, hence the 
cattle relish the straw and the farmer says that the straw is 
sweet, but it is rich in albuminoids and not particularly rich 
in sugar. Succulent green food iR usually richer in albuminoids 
than old and stalky fodder. 

The District in which Oats are grown and the amount of 
Sugar in the Straw. —Seasonal influence plays such a great part 
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in sugar production and content that 1920 and 1921 do not give 
the same results. In 1920 Cumberland and Westmorland 
headed the list, Northumberland and Durham being only a 
little behind; but in 1921 the Southern Counties gave much 
higher amounts of 'sugar than the Northern Counties. From 
these results it is clear that the Southern Counties made good 
use of the dry season of 1921. 

General Conclusions. -Fine weather during harvest appears 
to he essential for obtaining high percentages of sugar. 
Sugar gradually disappears from the straw after bar\est. When 
straw is very dry, loss is small; but when damp the sugar is 
quickly lost. Under average conditions high sugar content is 
not common, but, under careful management, six months’ old 
straw has been found very rich in sugar. Variations in the 
percentage of albuminoid,*- do not follow the same laws. Har¬ 
vest weather has little to do with the amount of albuminoids, 
which depend chiefly on the amount of nitrogen supplied to 
the root and the amount of nitrogen demanded by the grain. 
Roughly, it may be Mud that the more nitrogen the soil con¬ 
tains, the more albuminoids there will be in the straw, but 
much will depend on the amount of grain produced. 

The geneial impression obtained during the eom.se of these 
investigations is, that the lcuson why let ding oat straw and 
swedes is so successful in one district, and not in another, may 
be summed up in the phrase “good husbandry.’' When a 
farmer thoroughly understands cattle he obtains more dung 
which gi\es him better quality Mraw and roots. Feeding those 
again skilfully to more beasts gives him still more and still 
i ichor dung until la* is able to feed beasts almost entirely on 
stjaw and roots because both are rich in albuminoids. Ulti¬ 
mately, of course, the farm will roach such a high degree of 
fertility that the Ioc.nl climate and soils do not permit of any 
further ad Mintage. The lowest figure obtained for albuminoids 
is 1.1 per cent, and the highest 8 per cent., a variation so 
large that it is capable of explaining any difference in feeding 
value. Poor samples of hay often contain less than 8 per cent, 
of albuminoids. The highest total of sugar is 9.7 per cent, and 
the lowest 0.8 per cent. Tn other words, good oat straw has 
a higher feeding value than inferior hay. Old leas ploughed 
out and plenty of “ muck ’’ give high albuminoids; fine harvest 
weather gives much sugar. It is good management that secures 
the benefits of both these improvements in composition. 
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WHAT IS “GROUND LIME”? 

J. A. Hanley, A.R.C.S., Ph.l)., 

Agricultural Department, University oj Leeds. 

The differences between quick-lime; ground limestone, ground 
chalk or other forms of fairly pure carbonato of lime; and waste 
limes (usually impure forms of carbonate of lime) have been 
repeatedly explained and emphasised in numerous bulletins and 
reports issued by Agricultural Colleges and by various authorities 
responsible for agricultural education. 4 The relative values of 
these materials for agricultural purposes have been fully explained 
in most of these publications, but it lias perhaps not been 
sufficiently emphasised that any or all of these substances may 
be, and are, sold under the name of lime, with or without a 
• qualifying adjective. 

At the present time many inquiries are made showing that 
there is still a good deal of misunderstanding as to the nature 
of some materials sold for the purpose of “ liming ” land. The 
loose way in which the term lime ” has been, and still is, 
employed is really responsible for this confusion. 

Tho term lime should only be used for the material produced 
l\v burning either limestone or chalk, whether the product is 
ground or not. 

If ground it is usually referred to as “ ground lime " ; if it 
is not ground it is often called “ lump lime.” ” shell lime,’* 
“ clot lime,” or simply ‘ k quick-lime.” Quick-lime, lump or 
ground, is the most concentrated material which can bo bought 
for “ liming ” land. A fair average sample would contain 80 
to 90 per cent, of calcium oxide: a good sample may contain 
over 90 per cent.: whereas samples, especially of ground lime, 
often contain less than 80 per cent, of calcium oxide, and 
occasionally what should bo regarded as poor samples contain 
less than 70 per cent.1 

In lump lime, shell lime, clot lime, or ground lime, therefore, 
the main constituent should he calcium oxide , and the propor¬ 
tion of all other constituents, including carbonate of hmc , should 
he low—say in tho neighbourhood of 5 per cent, of each. 

A farmer who intends to buy the material widely and correctly 
known as ground lime should make certain that it is burnt lime 

* See Leaflet No. 170 published by and to be obtained from the Ministry. 
Also Keport No. 107 obtainable from the Department of Agriculture, The 
university, Leeds. 

t These remarks on percentages of calcium oxide do not apply to mag¬ 
nesian limes for which the total of the percentages of the oxides of calcium 
and magnesium should be substituted for the calcium oxide of pure limes 
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or quick-lime (ground) which he is obtaining and for which 
he is paying the price of quick-lime. 

Materials are now sold, and sold at prices for which ground 
quick-lime can be obtained, which are not ground quick-lime at 
all, but which nevertheless are called ground lime. 

The writer does not wish to suggest that there is any intention 
on the part- of vendors to mislead the buyers; on the contrary, 
the leaflets issued by vendors advertising the materials which are 
not quick-lime, but which are sold under the name “ ground 
lime ” are frequently accompanied by an analysis which makes 
it dear to those who can properly interpret a chemical analysis 
that the chief constituent is not calcium oxide (lime) but calcium 
carbomito. 

This article is written in the hope that it may draw the atten¬ 
tion of vendor* as well as buyers to the confusion surrounding 
the names of these materials, particularly “ ground lime.” 

An inquiry from the Secretary of a branch of the National 
Farmers’ Union may he given as a typical instance of the 
numerous inquiries received during the last few months. 

Two materials were offered to farmers, and were calk'd respec¬ 
tively “ ground lime ” and “ ground burnt limestone.” The 
analyses accompanying samples of these materials were roughly 
as follows:— 

“ Ground Limr." “ Ground Burnt Limestone* 

per cent. per cent, 

raleimn Carbonate PO O 04 5 

Moisture 0*4 — 

Silica, etc. 3*0 b f> 

According to those analyses the materials were for practical 
purposes identical. The second analysis, however, was not an 
analysis of the. material as sold—in fact it did not do the material 
full justice*, as it was probably an analysis of the limestone rock 
from which the burnt lime wase produced. It could have 
boon called “ ground lime ” instead of ground burnt limestone. 
On the other band the material labelled “ ground lime ” was 
not entitled to that name as the chief constituent was carbonate 
of lime and the analysis in this case did apply to the material 
as sold. The correct name would have been “ ground carbonate 
of lime.” or simply “ ground limestone ” or “ "round chalk ” 
if the material was produced directly by grinding either lime¬ 
stone rock or chalk. (A good limestone and good chalk are 
practically the same chemically: they differ only in the structure 
of the rock itself which affects its hardness, etc.) 
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There are two other points to which attention should be 
drawn. There would be less need to worry about the names 
given to the burnt and unburnt materials if they were equally 
valuable ton for ton for the purpose (liming) to which the farmer 
puts them. 

Ground limestone and ground chalk (under whatever names 
or trade-names they may be sold) are often quoted at prices 
per ton as high as and sometimes higher than the price of 
ground quick-lime. The former contains when dry say 9G per 
cent, of carbonate of lime, and would givo an analysis of only 
about 58 per cent, of calcium oxide , whereas a ground quick¬ 
lime of good quality should contain over 80 per cent, of calcium 
oxide. 

Many of the samples of ground limestone or ground chalk 
to which this article refers are excellent materials to apply to 
land; many of them arc very finely ground, and it is on the 
fineness of grinding that their value depends. The writer has 
nothing whatever against the materials, and in the majority of 
cases in which lime iV applied to land they would form just a* 
satisfactory a matorial to use as ground quick-lime, but it 
requires rather less than 2 tons of finely-ground limestone or 
chalk to supply the same ‘amount of the effective calcium oxide 
as 1 ton of ground quick-lime will supply. Tt follows, there¬ 
fore, that the price per ton of a ground limestone or ground 
chalk on (he field should he only about half the price per ton 
of ground quick-lime on the field. The price on the field is 
emphasised because of the extra (practically doubled cost of 
transport and distribution in the case of the ground limestone 
or chalk. 

Individual replies which the writer lias had to such criticisms 
have been to the effect that fmelv-ground limestone cannot he 
produced at half the present price of ground quick-lime (except 
as by-products—waste materials). Tf that is the case then the 
method employed is not an economical method of reducing lime¬ 
stone or chalk to a condition suitable for application to the land. 

The cost of producing a ground limestone or ground chalk so 
fine that over 90 per cent. of it would be immediately available 
when applied to the soil is high compared with the cost of grinding 
the same stone sufficiently to ensure that say 60 to 70 per cent, 
is of the requisite fineness. Although the coarser particles in 
the latter are of very little, if any, use when applied to the land 
the only harm they do is to lower the grade of the ground lime¬ 
stone and consequently to increase the cost of transport since a 
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rather heavier dressing of the lower grade material will be 
required to supply the same weight of the effective fine material* 
The total absence of grittiness in a ground limestone may be 
necessary for other commercial purposes to which the ground 
limestone is put, but it is not necessary in agriculture. There 
% is, therefore, an upper and a lower limit to the fineness of 
grinding of a limestone or a chalk for application to land— 
remembering that the material must compete in the market with 
quick-lime. The upper limit is determined by the cost of 
obtaining the last degrees of fineness: as soon as the cost of 
grinding becomes heavy enough to make the price of ground 
limestone more than half the price of ground quick-lime then 
ground limestone should lose its agricultural market. The 
lower limit is determined by the costs of transport and applica¬ 
tion of the larger dressings necessary when using low grade 
materials. If the grinding is such that there is only about 
10 per cent, of fine material then 7 tons of the material will be 
required to provide as much useful material as 1 ton of a 
limestone of 70 per cent, fineness and the cost of transport and 
application would be prohibitive. 

It may be taken that ground limestone or chalk passing the 
f>0-mesh (linear) sieve is immediately available—coarser material 
is of some little uRe. but is scarcely worth considering. 

The writer wishes to emphasise the fact that he is not advo¬ 
cating the use of coarsely-ground limestone but of sufficiently 
heavy applications of material which will pass the fiO-mesh sieve 
at a cost which will compare with an equivalent application of 
quick-lime. 

A certain small amount of coarser material is, as a matter 
of fact, an advantage from the point of view of uniform distribu¬ 
tion. It is much easier to spread, either mechanically or by 
hand, a ground limestone or chalk which contains a small 
amount of gritty material than one which contains no grit 
at all. 


THE INTENSIVE SYSTEM OF 
POULTRY KEEPING. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Hardy. 

The intensive system is the one most suitable for town 
dwellers, who usually have little or no accommodation for pro¬ 
viding a grass run. It is always better in such cases to utilize 

c 
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the available site for houses only, as small earth runs are hope¬ 
less in the winter months, unless covered in, when they might 
just as well form a part of the house. For those who live in 
the country, and are able to get the land, the semi-intensive or 
extensive systems are better. Feeding is also cheaper, as the 
birds are able to pick up some of their own food, while it is* 
generally less expensive to buy grain and meals direct from the 
local farmers and millers than to purchase them from the corn- 
chandler. 

On the other hand, much better prices can be obtained for 
eggs in towns, where people soon find out where reliable eggs 
are to be had, and there should be no difficulty in getting the 
highest retail shop prices or even a little more, for one’s 
produce. 

The essentials to success are:—(1) Housing, (2) Feeding , (8) 
Watering , and (4) Cleanliness. 

(1) Good housing is extremely important, because the birds 
have to remain continuously indoors. It should fulfil the follow¬ 
ing conditions, and be la) absolutely dry; (h) well-ventilated, 
yet free from perceptible draught: (c) light; (d) cool in summer, 
yet not unduly cold in winter, and free from violent fluctuations 
of temperature between day and night: those conditions are very 
necessary for the birds’ comfort, and for egg production; fci 
sufficiently large to allow at least 4 square foot of floor space 
per bird for light breeds, and 5 square feet for general purpose 
fowls. 

It is a great economy to build one’s own house's, and they can 
be constructed in accordance with the site available, ?.t\, a pur¬ 
chased house which would do quite well for southerly aspect, 
might be unsuitable if it had to face west. 

Floors can be made of various materials. 

(a) Wood is good bul moderately expensive, as it is no use 
having a thin floor, or one not properly supported. It should 
be either well raised above the ground to admit of a dog or 
cat getting underneath, or a trench must be dug around the 
house to the depth of a fool, and 1-in. mesh wire netting buried 
in this, and attached to the walls. Otherwise rats will prove 
troublesome. 

(b) Concrete or tarmac are both expensive, and should not 
be used unless the site belongs to the poultry keeper, or is 
held on long lease, because such a foundation becomes the 
property of the landlord. Concrete is cold unless well covered 
with litter. 
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(c) Earth is a good and cheap material, and is more natural 
for the fowls* feet than (a) or (b). An earth floor may be 
made both rat- and damp-proof as follows:— 

Some cheap fir planks, 1J in. thick and 7 in. wide, and costing about 
2d. per foot, may be cut to the length required to make a rectangular frame 
^ in. less in each direction than the framework of the house. They should 
he creosoted very thoroughly, then, after being placed on edge, united at 
the four corners with screws or long nails. The site having been roughly 
levelled, the frame may be placed in position and set squaie. This is most 
easily done by measuring the diagonals : when these aie equal, the frame 
is absolutely tiue. Then with a spirit level it should he set quite 
horizontal. For a laige frame, one or more cross tics will be necessary. 
It may now be filled in. Broken glass makes a good start, followed by 
clinkers from a furnace or destructor-—usually to be bad for the carting. 
The last two inches should be of clay, mixed with fine gravel, wateml 
with a rose-can and well beaten with the hack of a spade until quite 
smooth, and hi ought level with the top edge of the fir planks. The 
gravel is added to prevent cracking. In its absence, fine cinders or 
clinker will do fairly well. In a few da\s. according to the state of the 
weather, a land, dry and impervious flooring should result. 

The writer haft unod no other kind of floor for the past 8 years, 
and has found it uniformly satisfactory. Occasional repairs 
may be necessary, but are easily effected. 

The Wath s* can be made of various materials, but all require a 
framework. Tt is best to make each wall separately and unite 
them by screws, or bolts and nuts. A house can then be quickly 
dismantled, and re-erected elsewhere. If at any time it is 
desired to sell it. purchasers are willing enough to take it. 

1J in. by 2 in. buttons are quite sufficient for the framework of a bouse 
capable of accommodating .‘10 buds. For the uptight** of the sides, however. 
2 in. by 2 in. scantlings are best. The, important point in frame con¬ 
st Miction ik never to make, halving joints, except at the ends of timbers. 
FIs where mmtise and tenon, or m small houses butt joints, should be used. 

It is a convenience to build houacts on the semi-detached principle, because, 
however few biids are kept, there will be both pullets and liens requiring 
accommodation, and these will not prospei so well if kept together. The 
paitition may be of wiie-netting with a draught hoard at the rear and a wire 
door in front. The entiunocs to these pens should lie at the sides, not in front, 
so that the lighting may bo uuobshnoted. The door-posts should be luoitised 
to the framework of the sides. The slope of the latter is important, us on this 
depends tin* fall of the roof. A drop of 1 in 4 is convenient, because rain will 
run off sufficiently rapidly, while calculations are much nimplified, measure¬ 
ments on the slope being ^nd longer than those made horizontally. Thus a 
house 8 ft. deep will lie 8 ft. 3 in. on the slope, and to allow of sufficient over¬ 
lap, the roof should be ft. The walls of the house can be made of matching, 
feather boards, asbestos-cement, or bituminous felt. 

The last-named is a very cheap and effective method, and will be further 
described when dealing with the roof. The front is the most complicated. Tt 

G 2 
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should be not less than 6 ft, 6 in, high, but 7 ft. is better. The top 4 ft. 
should be covered with 1 in. mesh wire-netting (nothing bigger will keep out 
sparrows), the lower half of the netting being protected in front by hinged 
glass shutters. Above these and behind the netting, are jute hessian screens 
for use at night time in cold weather. When not required, they fasten back 
to the under-side of the roof (Fig. 1). These screens—which extend upwards 
to within 8 in. of the top—allow of considerable perflation of air, but prevent 
all draught. Above the wire netting is a projecting hood, which prcxents 
rain driving in at the front. These details can he clearly seen in Fig. 1. 

The top member of the framework of each side should he halved into the 
front and back uprights, in. below their summit, so as to admit the 
purlins of the roof taking their support from them. 

The back is very simple, except that in houses over 6 ft. deep ventilators 
should he placed immediately below the dropping hoard ; these can either be 
of glass, hinged below anti falling inwards, so as to direct the incoming air on 
to the under surface of these boards, or they may he of perforated zinc, which, 
while admitting air. will prevent any violent draught. One of these, 15 in. 
long and 6 in. deep, may he provided for every 5 ft. of wall space. 

77 \e Roof is often very inadequate, not so much as regards 
leakage, but through being far too thin, and therefore 
vory cold in winter, and baking on a hot summer day. A cold 
roof produces down-draughts on the birds while perching, and 
will effectively stop them laying. The following construction 
will be found very effective both for summer and winter use; at 
the same time, it is cheaper to build than the ordinary pattern :— 

It is convenient to use 1^ in. by 2 in. battens set on edge. The framework 
should he rectangular and the iafters spaced J7| in. apart, centre to centre. 
This will allow the felt, which is always 1 yd. wide, and which should run 
from front to rear, overlapping in. exactly on the rafteis. Having made 
the framework and proved it true, the underside should he ooverod with 
bituminous felt secured to the rafters with plasterer's laths fixed with 1 -in. 
nails. The frame should then he reversed and the intervals between the 
rafters bo packed with straw. Over this should be placed 2-in. mesh wire 
netting tightly stretched, and fixed with staples. Over this should come 
another layer of felt secured with laths as before. This makes an admirable 
roof. It is supported on two or more purlins limning from side to side and 

in. by 3 in. in section. The ends of the purlins are halved, so as to rest on 
the top members of the framework of the sides, whilst the roof is securely 
fixed to the walls with four or more long screws. For a large house the roof 
can be made in sections. 

The Fittintis .—Dropping boards are essential, not only from 
the point of view of cleanliness, but because of the part they 
play in ventilation, by admitting air beneeth them, without the 
birds on their perches being exposed to direct draught. They 
should be sufficiently wide, say 2 ft. 6 in., and the same height 
or a little more above the floor. They should make a tight joint 
with the back wall, yet be easily removed when required. A 
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fillet § in. thick should be nailed along the front to enable the 
birds to get a secure hold when jumping up. Tax or thick 
creosote makes a good and impervious coating. Where possible 
they should be cleaned daily. If cleaning can only be done at 
the week-end they should be freely dusted with dry earth, wood 
ashes or peat moss, so as to prevent the droppings sticking, and 
to absorb moisture. 

Perches should not be fixed in sockets but should rest on 
wooden blocks placed on the dropping boards. These blocks 
should be treated with creosote or paraffin at least once a month, 
as also the perches. It is as well to keep a few spares, as creo¬ 
sote and paraffin are liable to blister the birds’ feet, unless 
quite dry. 

Water vessels and grit boxes are best fixed on the outside, the 
birds § having access through slits cut in the walls. The slits 
should be sufficiently above the floor to avoid litter being 
scratched into the receptacles, and a small perch will therefore 
be required. 

Nest boxes may be inside or outside. Fig. 1 shows a good 
arrangement. A lifting roof iR preferable to one falling outwards. 
In wet weather the eggs must be taken from the inside. 

A wire rack for vegetables is a convenient method of feeding 
odd leaves which cannot well be hung. 

Another type of house deserves mention—the half-monitor 
(Fig. 2). This is a cheap and effective method of enlarging the 
floorspaee. Both houses in this illustration have been so enlarged. 

A third type is very strongly recommended, combining the 
advantages of the span- and pent-roof, viz., the if-span. It is 
a little more difficult to construct than the house described above. 
A model plan of this type can be obtained from the Ministry, 
price 4d. post free. 

Litter .—The question of litter is of the greatest importance. 
The natural method for a hen to take exercise is that of scratch¬ 
ing, not jumping. Fowls that have no exercise rapidly put on 
fat and soon cease laying. It is therefore necessary with poultry 
kept intensively to provide them with ample scratching exercise. 
This is effected by burying their grain ration in deep litter. The 
best kind is undoubtedly straw, which may he mixed with dry 
leaves when the latter are available. A little fresh straw—and 
leaves—should be added from time to time, and after scattering 
the grain, the latter should he quickly raked in. Peat moss may 
be used in place of straw, but the latter is preferable as the 
resulting product iB much more useful for the garden. 
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(2) Feeding* —There are three systems of feeding:—(a) Wet 
mash; (1) Dry mash; and (<?) Combined wet and dry. In all 
three methods a certain amount of grain is also fed. 

(a) Wet Mash is very suitable where only a few birds—say a 
dozen or thereabouts—are kept, because the house-scraps pro¬ 
vide a considerable proportion of the food. On this system the 
scraps are minced and set aside on the kitchen fire to simmer 
in water for some hours. The resulting product is then mixed, 
whilst still hot. with various meals, and placed in a hay-box. 
Afterwards it is dried off with middlings to a crumbly consistency, 
and fed to the birds in troughs. 

(h) Dry Mash has come greatly into vogue of late. It is an 
immense saving of labour. The various meals are mixed dry, 
and fed in hoppers which are open all day, or for a limited time 
only, according to the concentration of the mash. It is very 
suitable for intensive work, because it affords the birds occupa¬ 
tion. After eating for a short time they must go away for water, 
and then return. One may be delayed in getting home to feed 
the birds, but they never starve. They are also less subject to 
diarrhoea, and other digestive disturbances. 

(c) The Combined Wet and Dry Mash method is very useful 
where it is desired to use household scraps, but it is not usually 
possible to feed the birds before evening, owing to other occupa¬ 
tion from home. On this system the birds should have grain 
raked into the litter early in the morning, when the water-vessels 
should be emptied and re-filled. A member of the household 
should open the dry mash hoppers for four hours in the middle 
of the day, and the vret mash can be given last thing at night, 
by the light of a lantern when necessary. 

A great advantage of dry mash is that it keeps quite well 
when stored in closed receptacles. One can make up, say, a 
fortnight’s supply at any convenient time. The composition of 
mashes is too big a subject to be dealt with fully here, but a 
simple dry mash for laying hens is as follows:— 


Bran 

Alfalfa meal 
Middlings ... 
Sussex ground oats 
Maize meal... 

Fish meal ... 


lb. 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 


This is for use in winter. 
In summer add another lb. 
y of bran, and reduce the 
Sussex ground oats to 1 Jb. 


There are several other foodstuffs well worthy of mention, 
including dried separated milk, dried yeast, maize germ meal 
and maize gluten meal. It is, however, often difficult to obtain 
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these in small quantities. In all feeding one should constantly 
handle the birds to note their condition, and make the mash 
more bulky or more concentrated as required. 

About It oz. of grain per head should be given daily. Equal 
parts of wheat, oats, and cracked maize make a good mixture. 

Plenty of green food is essential if fowls are to be main¬ 
tained in health. Birds on free range consume it largely. In 
confinement it must be provided for them. On a very small 
scale, the greengrocer may be dealt with for waste fresh cabbage 
leaves, etc., but he will be found too expensive for larger 
quantities. Here the allotment comes in. A small patch of 
lucerne will provide an abundance of green food from the middle 
of April till mid-November, whilst thousand-headed kale, marrow- 
stemmed kale,* cabbages, lettuces, and the different kinds of 
spinach, will all contribute their quota, after providing for the 
house. In winter, swedes and mangolds are very useful, the 
former before, and the latter after the turn of the year. These 
ire best bought early and stored in a clamp or shed, protected 
from frost. They should be fed raw. If split in two, and 
impaled on a nail a foot above the floor, the birds will pick out 
the whole interior. 

Oreon vegetables are rich in vitamines and mineral salts. 
Marigolds and swedes contain Vitnmine 0. in large amount, 
the former also about f>J per cent, of sugar. Their mineral salts 
a vp similar to those found in green vegetables. 

Fowls kept intensively will be observed to consume limestone 
grit, oyster-shell, etc., out of all proportion to the production 
of egg-shell, if their vegetable ration is restricted. How is this 
all to be regulated? We may safely leave it to the natural 
instinct of the hen. Let her have all the vegetable food she will 
eat. and when this is not possible, then include in the mash 
such things as alfalfa meal. Also, lime in some form, whether as 
limestone grit, or oyster or cockle-shell, should always he before 
the birds. 

(8) Watering. —An egg contains about 75 per cent, of water, 
which is also required to regulate the concentration of the fluids 
of the body, to promote excretion of deleterious substances, and 
to control temperature by evaporation of moisture, through the 
medium of expired air. Birds should never be allowed to run 
short of water. It should be unpolluted, shaded from the sun, 
and protected from contamination. This is best effected by using 
open vessels that can be easily scrubbed and cleaned, and locating 

* See Ministry’s Journal , May, 1922, p. 177. 
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them outside the house as already explained. When the source 
of supply is of doubtful purity, a few drops of a solution of 
potassium permanganate may be added, but with this, earthen¬ 
ware, and not metal vessels must bo used. 

(4) Cleanliness. —Birds seem to pass most of their excreta 
during the night. The cleaning of dropping-boards has already 
been referred to. If the house be perfectly dry, those droppings 
which fall on the scratching litter soon dry, and much of them 
in due course is reduced to dust. Intensive houses 
should be cleaned out twice a year, in spring and autumn. All 
the fittings should first be removed, and then the litter taken 
away, and walls, roof and floor well brushed. If a piped water 
supply be available the house should be hosed down inside. Then 
the whole, interior should be treated with a strong solution of some 
cresol disinfectant, using a garden syringe, and all be left to 
dry. After replacing the fittings, and putting in fresh scralching 
litter, the birds may be returned. 

A continual ivar must be waged against red-mite, and for this 
purpose paraffin applied to the perches and dropping-boards is 
as effective and as cheap as any other insecticide. 

Body lice must be kept down. For this purpose dusting boxes 
containing dry earth, may be provided. As a rule, however, 
fowls will only dust themselves—in winter-time at any rate—in 
the sun. and seem to prefer doing so on the floor of the house. 
A very little quicklime sprinkled in the litter, is considered to be 
a good insecticide. 

In conclusion, the owner should be a friend to his birds. His 
movements should be quiet, the birds never being startled or 
frightened. Tt is the contented hen that delivers the goods. 

Note. —Pip. 1 appeared in “ Epps,” (tie .Journal of the Scientific Poultry 
Breeders’ Association, of 28th December, lf*21, and my best thanks are due to 
tlm Editor and Publishers for the loan of the block. It shows the outside nest- 
boxes with roofs to lift up, the pins* shutters—two open and two shut—and 
the jute hessian screens, of which two are buttoned back to the under surface 
of the roof and are consequently not seen. 

Fip. 2 shows a house, the walls and roof of which consist of a double skin 
of bituminous felt, on either side of a wooden framework. It is an eeonomii ul 
and durable method of construction. A half-monitor lms recently been 
added. 
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CROPS AND PLANT BREEDING: 
RESEARCH METHODS IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 

I. 

Professor R, G. Staplepon, M.A., 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station , Aberystwyth . 

Thanks to the facilities afforded by a Travelling Research 
Fellowship the writer was enabled to make a tour of some of 
the leading Experimental Stations in America during June and 
July last. It is proposed in this article (1) to give a brief 
account of the organization which exists in the United States 
for the purpose of co-ordinating research connected with crop 
culture and plant breeding, and (2) to discuss in more detail 
some of the methods actually employed in the conduct of 
these researches.* It is not intended to present an exhaustive 
account of the researches in progress and reference is made only 
to the limited number of Stations actually visited and to 
the work of investigators whom the writer had the pleasure 
of meeting. 

Organization.— A clear-cut distinction is made between 
Animal Husbandry and Field Husbandry. Thus all the lead¬ 
ing Experimental Stations have separate farms for the study 
of the problems connected with these aspects of agriculture. 
Crops are the concern of the Departments of Agronomy! at 
the Experimental Stations and of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
at the Federal Department of Agriculture. Plant breeding is 

* Owing to illness it was net found possible fully to complete the lour 
as originally planned, and as a oon*6 wence it is regretted that, with the 
exception of the trials conducted at the Maednnald College, the writer was 
unable to see the work in progress m Canada. He had, however, the oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting a large number of C anadian investigators at the Second 
Annual Convention of Technical Agriculturist of the dominion, held nt the 
Macdonald College in June. 

t Agronomy has been defined in an exceedingly interesting paper by Piper 
(st*o Charles Piper, “ Plants and Plant Culture,'* Science, new ser., vol. liii, 
No. 1,300, March, 1921) as the science of plant cultuie, and by Moocrs (sec 
C. A. Muoers, “ The Agronomic Placement of Varieties," Journal of the 
American Society of Agronomy , vol. 13, No. 0, 1921) as “ that branch of agri¬ 
culture which treats of the theory nnd practice in the production of farm 
crops.’* Thus " Agronomy ’* as understood in America impli s rather more 
than "Field Husbandry" as generally understood in thie ecu'dry; indeed, 
as practised and taught in the United States, agronomy covers the fields of 
both our Agricultural Botany and Fild Husbandry. This is a fundamental 
and important difference, for whilst m this country the problems of field 
husbandry are chiefly the concern of the professors and lecturers in Agricul¬ 
ture, men who ate also deeply involved in the problems of animal husbandry, 
in America they are the concern of the agronomist, who is by training an 
agricultural h^anist and who devotes all his time and energy to crop problems. 
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regarded as being a definite branch of agronomy and is usually 
conducted either by an agronomist in general charge of a par¬ 
ticular crop or by a “ Plant Breeder ’ * working under or in 
association with the Professor of Agronomy. At a few stations 
{e.g. y Cornell) agronomy appears to be treated as a branch of 
plant breeding, but be this as it may, there is always the 
closest possible association between the agronomist proper and 
the plant breeder. 

The relationship between the Federal Department of Agri¬ 
culture at Washington and the Experimental Stations can 
only be properly appreciated when the functions of the Tech¬ 
nical Bureaux are understood. The Bureaux are in the main 
not only administrative but also research departments. Thus 
at the Bureau of Plant Industry, the Chief and all the heads 
of sections are technical men, practically all of whom are 
actively concerned with researches in the field. The closest 
contact is maintained between Washington and the Stations, 
and this is achieved by numerous researches being conducted 
co-operatively by the Bureau and the Stations. In some cases 
the salaries of special men are shared between the Bureau 
concerned and a particular Station, in other cases a Bureau 
man conducts his researches at several of the Stations. This 
plan appears to be fruitful of excellent results, for not only 
is intimate and personal contact maintained between Washing¬ 
ton and the Stations—a contact which lias rendered technical 
inspection superfluous—but also all the Stations working at 
kindred problems arc kept in active and vital touch with each 
other. Further, from a purely scientific point of view the im¬ 
portance of an investigator having facilities to conduct the 
same researches over a wide area is of course inestimable. 

Since the Bureaux are staffed by technical men it is to he 
expected that they and the Stations are competitors for per¬ 
sonnel. This appears to be wholly an advantage since the 
staffs of both Stations and Bureaux consist largely of men who 
have servod the one or the other previously, a fact which 
undoubtedly makes for cordial relations and sympathetic mutual 
understanding. The movement of men—even of senior men— 
from one post to another is not a particularly serious matter 
in the United States because technical agriculture is a pro¬ 
fession absorbing, literally, thousands.* 

* The technical staff at the Bureau of Plant Industry amounts to not less 
than 460, while the staff at the Kansas State Agricultural College at Man¬ 
hattan totals about 186. 
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Moreover, every institute of standing has numerous post¬ 
graduate men doing research with the heads of departments, 
whilst every investigator in charge of any considerable research 
has at least one highly-trained and skilled assistant. Con¬ 
tinuity of endeavour is thus amply safeguarded at the American 
Stations. 

The administration and staffing of the Stations, which form 
an integral part of the State Agricultural Colleges, and which 
usually constitute a faculty of the University, are arranged 
with the needs of research kept well to the forefront. At most 
of the Stations visited the Director was also Dean of Agricul¬ 
ture and was thus head of the Station and of the College, when 
administrative duties permit of but little time for active par¬ 
ticipation in teaching or research. In many cases the heads 
of departments are research workers pure and simple, at most 
giving a few 7 lectures to post-graduate students working in their 
departments; and always a large proportion of the staffs are 
men devoting all their time to research, while in practically 
all cases the members of the definitely teaching staff are them¬ 
selves closely associated with the researches in progress in their 
several subjects. This arrangement, together with the 
presence of numerous post-graduate students, creates an atmos¬ 
phere of inquiry, enthusiasm and good fellowship which is one 
of the most arresting characteristics of the leading Stations. 

Very generous assistance is afforded to investigators relative 
to routine clerical work. Women stenographers and frequently 
also women calculators are allocated in plenty to the several 
departments—the calculating machine and the typewriter being 
regarded as the first essential of equipment. It is the ample 
clerical assistance which lias made possible the elaborate re¬ 
cording, filing and abstracting systems everywhere in evidence. 
There is generally attached to the Station both a photographer 
and an artist. 

The agronomy farms are devoted entirely to experiments: 
it is not the function of these farms to attempt practical farm¬ 
ing as such but only to conduct experiments bearing upon the 
problems of crop culture. That this method of assisting the 
practical man is fully appreciated is evinced by the large num¬ 
bers of farmers visiting the stations annually. 

Agronomy is in America treated as an essentially outdoor 
science, and thus it has come about that around agronomy 
has developed a highly specialized field technique, a technique 
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which shows itself not so much in elaborate laboratory equip¬ 
ment as in special field and barn machinery and apparatus, 
ample and well-arranged greenhouses, and pot culture stations, 
and in remarkably thorough methods of conducting field trials, 
recording and interpreting the results obtained from them. 
All field trials are under the personal direction of the in¬ 
vestigator, who frequently himself assists with the sowing, 
cultural and harvesting operations. During the growing season 
a large amount of this work is performed by students who are 
paid on a per-hour basis. At most of the Stations are to be 
found' one or more invaluable non-scientifically trained but 
withal highly scientific foremen. 

The Experimental Station stands pre-eminent in its State. 
Usually numerous sub-stations are maintained in connection 
with the headquarters Station, The extension work is con¬ 
ducted with due regard to the results obtained at the Station; 
thus the Director of Extension to whom the County Agents are 
responsible always has his headquarters at the Station. 

Publications. —Publication of results is voluminous, and con¬ 
sequently the American literature is bewildering in its magni¬ 
tude. In this country the view is frequently expressed that 
the volume of printed matter is unnecessarily large, a view 
which sometimes finds vent in the States also. It has to be 
remembered, however, that there are as many Experimental 
Stations as States in America and that the Stations are all 
conducting researches on numerous problems. Thus research 
in plant breeding is in evidence everywhere and not as in this 
country confined to a small number of institutions. 

If serious overlapping is to be avoided frequent interim 
reports dealing with both methods and results are therefore a 
necessity. The regular writing up of the work in progress is 
also highly desirable in order to maintain continuity when 
changes of staff are not infrequent. The English investigator 
who is desirous of keeping in touch with American work and 
is not associated with a first-class library or assisted by a good 
abstracting system is certainly at a great disadvantage. For¬ 
tunately, however, in addition to the bulletins emanating from 
the Stations and Bureaux there are the American Scientific 
Journals, two of which in particular, namely the Journal of the 
American Society of Agronomy and the American Naturalist , 
contain matter of particular importance relative to plot tech¬ 
nique, crop problems generally and plant breeding, though they 
are less generally found in our libraries than such well-known 
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periodicals as The Experiment Station Record, Genetics, Journal 
of Agricultural Research and the Botanical Gazette. 

Seed Distribution. —In recent years many of the State 
Colleges have taken a prominent part in safeguarding the 
supplies of reliable seed within their province. The usual plan 
is to form a “Crop Improvement Association.” The proce¬ 
dure adopted by the College at Manhattan, Kansas, for ex¬ 
ample, is briefly as follows:—The College pajs the salary of a 
secretary and provides clerical help, while the members of the 
Agronomy Department inspect the crops. Membership is open 
to “ any Kansas farmer of known integrity,” and the sub¬ 
scription is $1.00 per annum. Members of the Association are 
eligible to have their seed certified. Seed is certified after 
inspection of the growing crop and of the harvested grain and 
then only in the case of standard varieties recognised by the 
Station as being well adapted for growing in Kansas, and 
which have themselves been sown with certified seed recom¬ 
mended by the Station. The previous cropping of the ground 
must also have been such as to preclude the possibility of 
mixing with varieties or lots of seed which may have been 
recently grown. At the end of the season the Station pub¬ 
lishes a list of the names and addresses of members of the 
Association whose seed has been certified, together with the 
approximate quantity for sale. Seed is certified if all the con¬ 
ditions have been complied with and the inspection shows 
no serious defects; brief notes are, however, appended against 
each crop relative to freedom or the reverse from weeds, 
fungus diseases, and as to contamination or the reverse with 
other varieties. 

In Kansas it has been found that the establishment of the 
Association has been a potent influence in the rapid distribu¬ 
tion of improved varieties through the State. Tn the first 
instance supplies of seed are sent only to the elite of the 
members by whom it is subsequently further distributed.* 

Methods ol Research in Agronomy. —Tt is neither possible 
nor desirable to give here detailed particulars of the methods 
employed in the conduct of field trials. A great deal of work 
has been undertaken relative to methods, and much stress 
is laid on the difference between systematic error and non- 


* In 1919 over 600 farmers were certified for “ Kanred ” wheat alone, and 
State^ 19 W ^ eS * an< * " ^ ano * s ” oat * aro fumly established throughout the- 
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systematic error.* By “ systematic errors ” is implied errors 
that are inherent in an experiment and which cannot be coun¬ 
tered by any amount of replication; “ non-systematic errors’’ 
are those occasioned by soil heterogeneity and climatic condi¬ 
tions which can be greatly reduced by adequate replication and 
repetition year after year. In order to avoid systematic errors 
it is necessary to approximate as closely as possible to field 
conditions. Thus rows of cereals distanced far apart introduce 
scope for considerable systematic error, and varieties are 
affected differentially by competition and shading; plots 
separated by paths either unsown or sown with a different 
variety or species are likewise liable to grave systematic error. 
The general plan underlying the laying out of all experiments 
at the American Stations is to resort to plots of a size that 
will allow ample replica!ion and to employ methods calculated 
to reduce systematic error to a minimum. The agro¬ 
nomy farms are always mapped into permanent blocks or 
“ranges’' of as uniform soil type as possible. The ranges 
are usually designed to take oblong plots—for large scale trials 
seldom larger than 1/40 acre (the size commonly adopted at 
Arlington Farm, Washington, is 8 rods by l rod). Such plots 
are very generally employed for variety, manurial, rate of 
sowing and other trials. The influence of competition is coun¬ 
tered by cutting and discarding the outside margin of the 
plots. In the case of cereals sowing is by drill and harvesting 
is performed by the binder or by hand with a scythe with a 
cradle attached. 

It is usual to replicate the plots three to five times and to 
use a standard variety as a check introduced at regular and 
frequent intervals. At Knoxville*, Tennessee, the produce of 
such plots is wrapped in hessian, which facilitates carriage and 
storage until thrashing.! 

For small scale work the rod row is generally employed. 
Hod row plots are extensively used in breeding work—selection 
and elimination are largely based on the results of rod row 
tests conducted for five to eight years and it is only strains 

* See Stadler, L. J., “ Experiments in Field Plot Technique for the 
Preliminary Determination of Comparative Yields in the Small Grains,*’ 
Research Bull. 49, Univ. of Missouri College of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, which gives a detailed account of the methods largely 
current and a critical review of the whole subject, with 18 references to 
literature. 

f This plan was adopted at Aberystwyth last year with oat plots 1/100 
aero and proved eminently satisfactory, the crops being kept several weeks 
before it was possible to thrash them. 
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that give satisfactory results from these small scale trials that 
are finally tested out on larger drill-sown plots. 

A very considerable technique and an equally considerable 
literature has grown up around the rod row.* 

In order to come as close as possible to field conditions, with 
cereals rod rows are usually sown about 1 ft. apart—the seed 
being sown in drills.! It is now generally held that it adds 
materially to the accuracy of the trial to resort to “ protected ” 
plots—that is to say, to provide border rows which will be 
eliminated at the time of harvesting. On this plan each lot 
would consist of three rows, the two outside rows being dis¬ 
carded for a one row trial, or of five rows for a three row trial. 
The rows should run north and south. Rod row trials of this 
sort run continuously without any paths except the main label 
paths. It is usual to replicate the lots from five to ten times 
and a standard variety or standard varieties are frequently 
employed as checks.* 

The extent to which the rod row plan is adopted was a 
revelation, and the extensive series of such plots at Columbia 
(Missouri). Manhattan (Kansas), and at Cornell (Ithaca, N. 
York) were most convincing. The three rows are valuable 
for the purpose of note taking and as a unit riiow differential 
lodging in a surprisingly convincing manner. § 

The rod row trial demands special technique and equipment 
right up to and including thrashing. The final harvested row 
is at Manhattan carefully tied and the ears or panicles wrapped 
round with paper Special banning arrangements are provided 
in airy dn ing rooms. These rooms usually consist of mesh 
wire sides and the bundles are hung in two tiers one above the 

* See, e.g., H. II. Love and \V. T. Craig, “ Methods used and Re-lilts 
obtained in Cereal Investigations at the Cornell Station,” Journal of the 
American Society of Agronomy , vol. 10, No. 4: T. A. Kiosselbach, ” Studies 
concerning the Klmuiiation of Expcnmcnt.il Error in Comparative Crop 
Tests,** Research Rail. No. 13, The Cniv. rs ty of Nebraska Expt. Sta., Jane, 
1918; H. H Love, “ The Experimental Error in Field Trials,” Journal of 
the American Society of Agromany, vol. 11, No. f>; and L. J\ Stadler loc. cit, 

•} Opinions differ as to whether the sowing is heat performed by hand or 
with a Columbia drill—sowing by band necessitates covering by hand, which 
tends to earth the drills tip and therefore occasions a departure from field 
conditions. At Aberystwyth in the ease of a trial with pure line whoats just 
sown this difficulty appears to have been overcome by rolbng subsequent to 
covering. 

% The advantages and disidvantages of cheeks and the precautions to be 
taken when employing ihtm have been ably dealt, with by Stadler {loc, cit.), 
whose paper should also ho consulted for a detailed discussion relative to the 
pros and cons of the border row. 

$ Only extensive trial can show whether the rod row test would be satis¬ 
factory in this country. Conditions favouring lodging are less continuous in 
the United States than, at all events, in Wales—a red r«'w trial badly lodged 
naturally presents almost insuperable difficulties relative to hanrsting. 
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other from match-board horizontal supports, By careful 
arrangement all the plots of each lot are brought together and 
the whole produce of the trial hung and docketed in such a way 
as to be most convenient for thrashing. Thrashing is per¬ 
formed by special machines, which are designed to be easily 
cleaned, and are metal lined throughout, ail crevices and 
cracks being filled with furnace cement. Ui^der proper super¬ 
vision and with adequate appliances and recording methods the 
rod row trial presents no particular difficulties, the men soon 
learning how to undertake the special work involved. 

With herbage plants trials are chiefly conducted on broad¬ 
cast plots. The yields are, however, in most cases reduced to 
dry weight; thus a part of the field equipment at Cornell is a 
special drying tower designed to deal with a great number of 
large samples (about 20 lb. green weight). 

Dr. C. H. Myers at Cornell, realising the disadvantages of 
the broadcast plot, is now testing a method analogous to the 
rod row plan for strain trials with Timothy. It remains to be 
seen whether this will introduce a fundamental systematic 
error.* 

In dealing with early selections and FI and F2 seeds from 
hybridizations it is usual to plant in spaced rows, the row 
commonly employed being five feet. Actual crosses are at 
many of the Stations made under glass, while some of the 
investigators are enabled to grow their segregates at two 
Stations under widely different climatic conditions.! 

Brief Particulars of some of the more striking Investiga¬ 
tions in Progress. —Variety Trials .—A great deal of critical 
work is in progress relative to the conduct of variety trials 
and none more interesting than that of Professor Mooers. at 
Knoxville, Tennessee.J 

Mooers’ extensive data obtained with maize in Tennessee 
serves to emphasise the absolute necessity of planting this crop 
at the correct spacing for each variety as such before attempt¬ 
ing to make any quantitative comparisons relative to yielding 
capacity between one variety and another. His data bring out 
a further important point, namely, that the planting rate 
should vary according to the soil fertility, that is to say, accord- 

* The row method of testing grasses and Hovers ie largely employed at 
Aberystwyth, and the matter is now under investigation in comparison with 
broadcast plots. 

t See Love and Craig, loc. cit . 

t See C. A. Mooers, 44 Planting Rates and Spacing of Corn, 44 Univ. of 
Tennessee. Agr. Expt. Sta., Knoxville, Bull. No. 124, May, 1921, and 
“ Agronomic Placement of Varieties, 4 * loc. cit . 
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ing to the expectancy yield. For maize in Tennessee on the 
richer soils more plants per acre are required than on the 
poorer soils. It would thus appear that in order to obtain 
reliable results from variety trials it is necessary to have 
arranged the spacing for each variety correctly having regard 
to the fertility of the soil upon which the trial is conducted. 
It has been the practice in this country to sow an equal number 
of germinable seeds per acre for all the varieties of oats or 
wheat included in a trial. It has, however, been realised by 
many experimenters that different varieties require different 
seed rates largely depending on the tillering capacity of the 
several varieties. It seems highly probable that with oats and 
wheat the fertility of the soil also exerts a profound influence 
on the most desirable seed rate, but as to whether the seed rate 
should be increased or decreased as fertility increases there is 
little or no available evidence in this country. Certain it is, 
however, that comparisons between variety trials conducted all 
over the country or even between those carried out within the 
confines of a single county are apt to be misleading or totally 
without significance until reliable data are collected as to the 
optimum seed rate required for leading varieties under diverse 
influences of soil and climate. 

Mooers lias also drawn attention to the importance of em¬ 
ploying a reliable standard variety against which to compare 
the results from other varieties. He shows, moreover, that a 
good standard variety should be one that yields progressively 
w r ell from poor to fertile soils; this, if the results are plotted 
from various soil classes the curve so obtained should be prac¬ 
tically an oblique straight line. Thus, if the yields on two 
soil classes are obtained it is possible to prognosticate w r ith con¬ 
siderable accuracy w r hat the yields on other classes will be. 
The behaviour of other varieties relative to the standard then 
forms a scientific and accurate basis for correlating data from 
numerous variety trials. Mooers points out with truth that the 
agronomist cannot give really reliable advice as to choice of 
variety from a knowledge of the chemical and mechanical 
analysis of the soil only. The implication of his results is 
irresistible, i.e., that better than, or at all events as well as, 
conducting soil and botanical surveys of a district, it would 
be more advantageous to map the district into soil classes by 
recording the behaviour of standard varieties of the chief 
crops, and this is probably a line of investigation well worthy 
of attention in this country. The work conducted by Helm 
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and Stadler at Columbia, Missouri,* is interesting, for they 
have shown that under the conditions of the short and hot grow¬ 
ing season prevalent in that State, the early varieties of oats 
always outyield the medium and late, results which suggest the 
desirability of ascertaining lor every characteristic district the 
relation of varieties to each other when grouped on a rapidity - 
of-reaching-maturity basis. 

It is interesting to find the Sterilis varieties of oats so largely 
grown in latitudes where winter sowing is just possible. Ful- 
ghum and related sorts appear to be nearly as hardy as the 
ordinary Grey Winter (Winter Turf of America), but are in 
greater favour largelv because they can be successfully employed 
as spring varieties also.t 

Nctv Introductions and Nationality Trials .—The United States 
and Canada alike owe much to species and varieties of plants 
which have been introduced from other continents; mention 
need only be made of Lucerne (Alfalfa) and pasture plants like 
Blue Grass (Poa j>mtcnsn$) 9 % Timothy § and Japan Clover. It 
is therefore not surprising to find the testing of new forms 
and strains of species already introduced and of other specie's 
which may possibly prove useful amongst the most important 
activities of the Experimental Stations. 

Interesting trials were seen with Japan Cloverll at Knoxville. 
Tennessee, with species of Lotus at Arlington Farm, Washing¬ 
ton, and with various species and forms of Mcdicayo at the 
Macdonald College near Montreal. When starting serious 
breeding work with any particular species it is the first endea¬ 
vour of the American investigator to <f comb the world ” for 
all possible forms and varieties of that species: this is well 
exemplified hv the living museum of varieties of Sorghum under 
investigation by Professor Piper and Dr. IT. V. Vinall at the 
Arlington Farm. 

Interesting nationality trials with Red Clover were seen at 
several Stations <eg ., at Arlington Farm and Knoxville, Ten¬ 
nessee) and i f was noteworthv that the American-grown lots 

1 C. A. Helm and JL J. Stabler, “ Productive Methods for Oat,-; in 
Missouri,” Circular No. 305, Agr. Hta., Columbia, Missouri. 

t Pulghum and other .S ’ten'll* varieties have been tested as winter oats 
for two year® at Aberystwyth. T1 ey have proved to bo wonderfully winter 
hardy and very early to mature, hut under our conditions are but slight 
croppers. 

% Sec Charles V. Piper and Katherine S. Bort, “ Early Agricultural 
History of Timothy,” Jour. Am. Soc. Aqron , vol. 7, 1935. 

§ See Lyman Carrier and Katherine S. Bort, ” The History of Kentucky 
Bluegiass and White Clover in the United States,” ibid. vol. 8, 1916. 

|| This plant Piper (see Chtrles V. Piper, “ Plants and Plant CuHnre,” 
toe. eit.), informs us was introduced accidentally in 1858 and has now spread 
all through the South. 
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appeared io be more susceptible to Mildew (Erysiphe polygoni) 
than many of the European, and that Italian Clover does not 
prove to be winter-hardy in the States.* 

(To be conclvded.) 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS.IN RABBIT¬ 
KEEPING FOR FUR. 

E. C. Richardson. 

Before the War, rabbit-keeping in this country was in the 
main confined to fanciers who strove to produce animals as 
nearly as possible resembling hares, or who sought after this 
or that symmetrical arrangement of spots or other markings. 
Our main supplies of rabbit fur and rabbit meat were imported, 
as indeed they still are. 

The Belgians have long been a nation of rabbit-keepers, and 
their exports to us took the form of the well-known “ Ostend 
rabbit of commerce, and of rabbit skins sheared and dyed to 
imitate the furs of various wild animals. Australia and other 
countries where wild rabbits abound were also engaged in this 
business, but the best meat and the best skins were, and still 
are, produced from hutch-bred rabbits. 

Trade names for some of the imitation furs made from 
rabbit-skins are ‘‘Seal Coney,** “Sable Coney,” “Beaver 
Coney,” “French Sable,” '‘Electric Seal,” “Seal Mus¬ 
quash,” etc. The trade done in these commodities has long 
been a large one, and with the falling off of supplies of wild 
furs and the increased demand for all classes of furs, it is now 
greater than ever. 

The Beveren Club. —With the War and the submarine 
menace came a gieat rabbit boom in this country. It is to be 
feared that the boom did no small amount of harm in some 
directions, but in one way, at least, it did good, for it led to 
the formation of the Beveren Club. 

The Beveren Club was started to promote the breeding of 
all kinds of rabbits which had valuable pelts, and it was called 
the Beveren Club because the Giant Blue Beveren, 'which is 

1 Of. results at Aberystwyth, see " Preliminary Investigations with 
Herbage Plants,” Bull. Series H., No. 1; and R. G. Wiggana, “Home- 
Grown and Imported Bed Glover Seed,” Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy , vol. IS, 3921, p. 331. 

1)2 
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one of the best of our varieties, was the first rabbit to be 
adopted by the Club. Since the club was started several other 
good varieties have been added to the list, such as Havanas, 
Chinchillas, Champagne Silvers and others. 

It soon became evident, however, that the breeding of these 
rabbits was not in itself sufficient to further the objects of the 
club. An outlet had to be found for the pelts and for the 
meat. The meat side of the problem did not offer any very 
great difficulty, for the rabbits were not kept, by most people, 
in very large numbers and the meat could be eaten at home. 
Moreover, there was already in existence a market for the 
meat, created by the Ostend trade. The pelts presented a 
more difficult problem, for theso are beautiful things in their 
natural undyed and unshorn condition and, as indicated above, 
(he existing trade in rabbit-skins is mainly confined to imitations. 

The Fur Board.— Accordingly a sub-committee of the club 
was formed to deal with this question, and was christened 
“ The Fur Board.” The Fur Board* worked well for some 
time as a sub-committee, but again a difficulty arose. Money 
was required for the purchase of skins and the dub was not 
a rich body. It was therefore decided to turn the Fur* Board 
into an independent but friendly concern and to run it with 
private capital. 

That was the position of affairs when, in the summer of 
1920, the Great Eastern Railway Company staitcd their Small 
Live Stock Demonstration Train. The Fur Board was asked 
to undertake the rabbit section on the demonstration train, and 
their display of furs and rabbits attracted much attention 
Among other bodies interested wore the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and the Agricultural Organisation Society, and it was 
eventually decided that the interests of the movement as a 
whole would be better served if the Fur Board ceased to be 
a. merely private concern and became a regular co-operative 
society affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation Society. 
This arrangement was carried through, and the present posi¬ 
tion is that anyone interested in rabbit-keeping can become a 
member of the new society which is now being run on the 
usual co-operative lines. The business of the society consists 
in the buying and selling of the befit British rabbit skins 
(Beverens, Chinchillas, Havanas, Silvers, etc.), in the dressing 
of the skins, and in the making of them into high-class wearing 
appar el T he pr ofits go towards paying a divi dend on the 

* Secretary, Mrs. Iver, “ Heathgate,’* Bucklehury, Reading. 
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share capital, after which they are divided amongst the mem¬ 
bers of the society in proportion to the value of the skins they 
have sold to the society, less a percentage (which is voted at 
the Annual General Meeting) to the Committee of Manage¬ 
ment by way of remuneration for their services. 

The prices paid by the society for skins varies with the 
supply and the demand, and no fixed figures can be given, 
but as a rough guide it may be said that the best Beveren 
skins are at present valued at about 5s. each. As, however, 
the profits of the society are divided amongst the members, 
the price actually paid by the society by no means necessarily 
represents the full price ultimately received by the breeder of 
Hie pelts. During the season of 1921 the business of the 
society flourished and a tonus amounting to rather more than 
double the original value paid was paid to breeders, so that 
those who in the first instance received 5s. for their pelts 
ultimately received about 10s. or a little more. How the 
current season will turn out cannot as yet be predicted with 
certainty. All that can be said at present is that prospects 
seem to be fairly good. 

Rabbit-Breeding as an Industry.— So much for the organisa¬ 
tion which has been brought into being: and now for a few 
words of a general nature about this budding industry. Whilst 
the writer is of opinion that everybody who is in a position to 
do so (and there are few who are not) should keep a few rabbits 
for fur and for meat, he is not prepared to advise anybody— 
eertainlv not ex-soldiers and others who desire to start a definite 
business—to embark upon rabbit-keeping on a large scale. 
Tt is admitted that rabbit-keeping on a large scale might be 
profitable even now, and he is far from suggesting that it 
may not become so in the future, but under existing conditions 
the writer’s view is as given above. 

The rabbit undoubtedly fills a gap in the domestic economy 
of the nation, it can be fed. very largely, on all soils of 
material which would otherwise be wasted, and which no other 
domestic animal will eat—with the possible exception of the 
goat. The initial capital required for rabbit-keeping is very small 
—considerably smaller than for poultry if the birds are to go 
well. Rabbits are silent animals, and that is no mean advantage 
in these days of motor horns and crowing cocks. They can be 
fed at any hour of the day or night. They do not retire for 
repose at snn-down after the manner of fowls. They do, how- 
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ever, Deed a good deal of individual care and attention, if the 
best results are to be achieved. 

Attempts to run large numbers of rabbits together have not, 
so far, proved successful. In enclosed areas things may go 
fairly well for a year or ho, but after that time there seems 10 
be a great risk of some devastating disease attacking and 
decimating the whole colony. Moreover, under such conditions 
selection for breeding is a difficult matter. The Morant system— 
that of running rabbits in moveable pens on grass with a small 
house attached-—has met with a good deal more success, but 
after maturity is reached both bucks and does, in most varieties 
at least, develop combative instincts, and this is fatal to the 
production of good fur. The system also has other drawbacks. 
On the whole, the hutch mothod of rabbit-keeping has, so far, 
proved to be much the most successful, and hutches imply 
cleaning out and individual attention. Again, the full adult 
winler coat, reached usually at the age of about 8 months, is 
undoubtedly the best, though some of the younger skins are 
also useful for certain purposes. This limits the breeding 
season, for nearly always (if not indeed always) those rabbits 
which reach maturity during the summer months have* but 
indifferent pelts, and it can hardly be a paying proposition to 
keep them till they moult again for the winter months. Time 
may overcome these difficulties, or some 1 of them, blit at present 
they unquestionably exist. 

There is also to be mot and overcome the prevailing prejudice 
against wearing anything known to be rabbit fur. In the view 
of a writer in one of the trade papers, if rabbit fur ceased to be 
labelled with fancy names, and were described as rabbit fur. there 
would be a falling off in trade. Whilst this is a prejudice which 
is dying out: w T hilst many ladies of fashion wear our new furs 
and do not in the least object to their being rabbit furs; whilst 
some of the biggest and best known London furriers and dress¬ 
makers have in fact bought British rabbit furs and paid good 
prices for them: whilst in Paris some of the leading firms adver¬ 
tise “ peaii do lapin ”—nevertheless, the trade in this country 
is. to say the least of it, timid in the matter, and prefers to 
stick to its coney.” 

Tt is also to be borne in mind that though a few thousand 
skins wore sold bv the Fur Board last season, this is a mere 
drop in the bucket. British rabbit furs in natural colours are 
not yet a regular “ line,” there is no regular market for Ihom, 
the supplies being still too small. The Fur Board, therefore, has ' 
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to make its own market, and in the absence of large supplies 
and a large capital expenditure in advertising, this will take time. 

Lastly, there is foreign competition to be met. The imported 
prepared and dyed articles and the small supply of natural rabbit 
furs imported at present are of inferior quality to our home- 
produced goods. In respect of quality, there does not appear 
to he any great danger, but infeiior though they be, foreign 
skins are still bought very largely by the public which, taken 
as a whole, is not at present very discriminating in this matter. 

From every point of view therefore it would seem to be wise 
to go slowly hut steadily forward, avoiding anything in the 
nature of a big plunge. We have here the makings of a new 
and prosperous industry. The furs themselves are beautiful 
things. Their admirers are steadily increasing in number. Do 
not lot us spoil ifs prospects by trying to go too fast. To put 
the whole matter in a nut -shell : the advice given here is to 
keep a few of the very best rabbits and to show their pelts, 
made-up into wearing apparel, to as many people as possible, 
and thus advertise by successful examples the value of home- 
produeed labbit fur. 

laUVivn' <*s to uwful literature dealing with rabbit-breeding nnr, bo obtained 
on application t<> tb<* Mini«ti\ 

# * * * *- * 


IMPORTATION OF CONTINENTAL 
GOATS. 


Percy A. Francis, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The importation of goats 1‘ioni the Continent made recently 
In the British Goat Society, in order to provide fresh 
blood for goat breeders in this country, was completed on 
21th November lust, when the imported animals were released 
from quarantine at Tilbury Docks and handed over to the 
respective purchasers. This importation, which has now been 
successfully completed, is the largest e\er made into Great 
Britain, and constitutes perhaps the most valuable of the many 
efforts made by the British Goat Society to assist the develop¬ 
ment of goat-keeping in this country. The last importation, 
which consisted of thirteen goats, was made by the British 
Goat Society as long ago as 1908, and though the Society made 
several unsuccessful attempts to import further animals at sub¬ 
sequent periods they were unable, mainly for reasons in con¬ 
nection with precautions enforced by the Ministry of 
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Agriculture and Fisheries regarding foot-and-mouth disease, to 
make fresh importations until now. 

Goat breeders in Great Britain have consequently been con¬ 
siderably circumscribed in their breeding operations, and many 
complaints have been heard in recent years regarding sterility 
and various forms of disease in goats, which, rightly or w rongly, 
have been attributed by breeders to the effects of in-breeding. 
That in-breeding has taken place to a considerable degree of 
late years is apparent if the pedigrees of the best-known strains 
of goats be examined, and it says much for the skill of British 
goat breeders, that with such limited material at their disposal 
they have succeeded in producing a number of goats which in 
all probability are not inferior as milk producers to any goats in 
the world. Experienced breeders, however, have long desired 
to obtain fresh blood, and last spring, owing to the active effotts 
of Lord Dewar, President of the Society, Mr. Tho*. V 
Palmer, the Hon. Secretary, and Mr. Herbert Hughes, the 
well-known Broxbourne breeder, permission was obtained from 
the Ministry for the Society to import goats from Holland and 
Switzerland on condition that certificates were produced from 
the Veterinary Authorities in these countries to show that the 
districts from which goats were purchased were free from foot- 
and-mouth disease; and provided the Society found suitable 
quarantine premises for the goats at the port of entry into Grunt. 
Britain and isolated the animals for a period to bo specified bv 
the Ministry. 

The Society informed its members of these conditions and 
invited applications from members desirous of obtaining an 
imported animal. Although all applicants were called upon 
to put up a sum estimated to cover the final cost of an im¬ 
ported goat and to take all risks, a fund of over one thousand 
pounds was quickly raised, and Messrs. Palmer and Hughes 
were authorised to proceed to the Continent and to purchase 
upwards of 50 goats. From Holland, 29 Saanen goats and 
from Switzerland 17 Toggenbnrg goats were purchased and 
brought into quarantine at Tilbury Docks, where for six weeks 
they were kept under the constant supervision of an officer of 
the Ministry. The goats appear to have withstood the effects 
of travel and quarantine remarkably well, and only one died. 
At the dispersal on the 24th November a few animals which 
had not been distributed bv ballot were put up to auction, and 
prices varying from £10 to £16 16s. were realised. With one 
exception these auctioned goats were kids of last spring. 
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Amongst breeders who obtained animals through the ballot 
were the Countess Bathurst, Miss Chamberlain, Lord Dewar, 
and Sir G. H. Fisher-Smith; whilst the Sussex County Goat 
Club and the West Surrey Goat Club obtained stud goats for 
the benefit of their respective Club members. The Irish De¬ 
partment of Agriculture purchased three and the United Irish¬ 
women's Association one of the goats. The following table 
shows the area of distribution :— 


Surrey ... 

a 

Hants ... 



a 

Yorks ... 

8 

Glos. 



2 

Northumberland 

4 

Iieland ... 



4 

Monmouth 

1 

Warwick 



2 

Lancs. ... 

2 

Dorset ... 



1 

Sussex ... 

a 

Wilts ... 



1 

Suffolk . 

•i 

Lss< x ... 



2 

Kent . 

a 

Heits ... 



a 


Mr. .Reginald Pease, Chairman of the Society, when expressing 
his thanks for the Ministry’s co-operation in the importation,also 
expressed the hope that in the near future an official census of 
goats such as was taken in Ireland and several continental 
countries might be taken in Groat Britain. He stated that it 
was in his opinion desirable that the practice of goat-keeping 
should be further extended amongst cottagers and small holders 
in the country and that more attention should he paid to 
developing the utility qualities of British goats. 

The Dutch Saanen. —All the imported Saanen goats were 
purchased in Holland and it is of interest to note that the spread 
of the Saanen in Holland is a matter of recent years, though 
now in many Dutch provinces this is practically the only type of 
goat to be seen. Many importations of Saaitens from Switzerland 
and from ITosse in Germany have been made into Holland and 
these importations have been encouraged and assisted by the 
Dutch Ministry of Agriculture, which now makes grants of 
approximately 1*1.100 annually towards the development of goat- 
keeping. The last official census of Dutch goats shows upward^ 
of 800,000 animals, and no doubt the numerous breeding 
societies, of which there were last year upwards of five hundred 
and which are closely in touch with the Dutch Ministry—from 
whom as well as from the Provincial Authorities, the Societies 
derive financial assistance—are largely responsible for the 
development of goat-keeping in Holland. In the provinces of 
North Brabant and Limburg alone there were in 1920 109 
Associations including 9,468 members owning 18,600 goats. 
These members are mainly rural workers and peasant eultiva- 
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tovs who keep goats chiefly as a cheap source of milk supply 
for their families. This appears to indicato that similar difficulties 
have been experienced in obtaining retail supplies of cows’ milk 
in rural districts in Holland, as is the case in many such 
districts in England and Wales. Holland is famous for its herds 
of dairy cows, which are kept in large numbers under more or 
less intensive conditions, but this has not prevented the rapid 
development in Holland of goat-keeping by the peasant and small 
holder classes. 

The Dutch Kaanen has not infrequently been crossed with 
I he native Dutch goat, but the white colour of the Swiss Saancn 
has persisted in the majority of cases. At the Experimental 
Goat-breeding Station at Seroskerke near Middleburg, which was 
founded by private enterprise, but now receives support both 
from Provincial and State Authorities, Mynheer Zwagerman, 
the Director, has for some years conducted experiments to test 
the milking qualities of goats possessing varying proportions of 
the blood of the old native Dutch goat and of the imported 
Kaanen. The native goat in its original form is credited w r ith 
producing milk of higher quality but less in quantity than that 
of the imported animal, whilst the former is considered to possess 
a hardier constitution. M. Zwagerman aims at producing a type 
of goat more suitable than either, for Dutch conditions, and in 
the meantime is conducting a herdbook containing unusually 
detailed particulars of each animal for the. goats in the Middleburg 
district. 

A number of the Kaanen goats obtained by Messrs. Palmer and 
Hughes were purchased in tin* Province of Breda, where the 
Provincial Goat-Breeding Association maintains a special Stud 
Goat-Breeding Centre. Messrs. Palmer and Hughes also visited 
ihe Province of Drenthe in search of Toggenburgs. but being 
unsuccessful in finding suitable animals there, they went on to 
Switzerland, from which coimtrv the whole of the imported 
Toggenburgs wero obtained. 

Goats in Switzerland.— Although in Hwitzeiland private 
initiative in goat-brooding j s regarded with a helpful and 
sympathetic attitude by the public authorities, in the main the 
breeding of Swiss goats is nearly everywhere controlled by 
Syndicates and Associations, which receive grants from both the 
Federal and the Canton Authorities. In nearly all Cantons in 
which goat-breeding is extensively practised, the local goat¬ 
breeding associations have united to form Breeding Unions. 
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in the North and the East Cantons these Unions have united 
into the “ Union of Swiss Goat-Breeding Associations,” 
while in the West the “ Syndicat d’elevago du petit betail du 
canton de Fribourg ” has control of the various organisations. 
The Gormun-Swiss Union has more than 9,000 members and 
publishes a Journal called “ The Swiss Journal of Small Stock 
Breeding,” whilst the French Union or Syndicate includes some 
50 unions as well as separate breeders. 

The Goal-Breeding Syndicates, of which (here are about 900 
in Switzerland, endeavour to facilitate the acquisition by their 
members of good breeding stock, especially of male animals, the 
encouragement of proper breeding methods and the keeping of 
accurate pedigrees. They also assist their members in the 
disposal of their stock. 

In addition to these breeding syndicates there exist associations 
whose main function is to keep male goats, but which do not 
attempt to record pedigrees, this being left to the breeding 
syndicates. 

The grants to the syndicates and associations from the Federal 
and Canton Authorities are partly given towards the general 
expenses of the organisations and partly as prizes directly for 
individual animals. Tin* goats owned by tie 4 organisations have 
to bo presented for inspection by the local and federal authorities 
at annual meetings, and the prizes or premiums are often not 
awarded until ihe following year, when the animals have to he 
presented again for inspection and the 4 record of their work 
considered. 

The Federal Authorities ha\e al-o taken -trips to prevent 
breeding from stud goats of inferior quality and in most of the 
canton- the males used for such purposes must be examined 
hv an expert committee, and onU male goats to which pre¬ 
miums ha\e been awarded oi approved may be employed for 
bleeding purposes. 

The principal breeds of goats kept in Switzerland are the 
Saanen. the Toggenburg, the Appenzell. the Chamois Moun¬ 
tain Goat, and the Maintain Black-necked Goat. Of these 
breeds the first two are the only ones known to any extent in 
Fngland. 

The Saanen is widely distributed over the western part of 
Switzerland and is the most common goat kept for dairy pur¬ 
poses. Tt was first developed in the Saanental and Simmental 
of the canton of Berne, and these districts still form the head¬ 
quarters of the breed. As the Saanen i- adaptable and thrives 
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under a wide range of conditions, exports have been made from 
Switzerland to many countries, and this breed is now found in 
Holland, Germany. Austria, Serbia, Kussia, France and 
America. The Saanen is usually hornless, of medium size and 
slender build. The colour is usually pure white and the hair 
short and thick, though on the males the coat is generally 
longer than on the females. 

The Toggenbnrg derives its name from the valley of the 
Toggenburg, in the canton of St. Grail. The breed is also met 
with in the cantons of Thnrgau, Schaffhausen and Zurich, and 
has also been exported from Switzerland to many countries. 
The Toggenburg is medium in size, compact in shape and horn¬ 
less. The colour is light or medium brown with white stripes 
down the face, white rings round the ears and tail, and white 
feet. The coat should be short or medium in length. 

Roth the Toggenburg and the Saanen breeds are considered 
in Switzerland to be very fecund and to possess good milking 
qualities. Most of the Swiss Toggenburgs graze the whole 
summer in mountain pastures, and the hardiness of their 
constitution is often attributed to this fact. 

Tt is estimated that in Switzerland ihere are about 850,000 
goats, owned by 100,000 goat keepers, most of w r hom are small 
cultivators. Some 57 per cent, of the agricultural holding® 
in Switzerland are less than 5 hectares 118^ a crest in size. 
Goats are kept almost entirely for supplying milk for the 
families of the owners, though a certain amount of the milk 
is made into small soft cheeses Tn many of the high wallers 
of Switzerland the goat often constitutes the sole source of 
salted meat in the household. Tn the cantons of Valais and 
Grisons. gigots Hogs! of goats are smoked and are much 
esteemed. The fattening of kids is also extensively practised 
and the meat of these animals is in considerable demand. 
During the winter months Swiss goats are almost, if not en¬ 
tirely, houRe-fed, and that the goat is capable of thriving under 
these intensive conditions is shown hv experience in other coun¬ 
tries, notably in the ease of Holland, where intensive methods 
of goat-keeping are widely adopted. 


* Particulars of tfoat.-breedin? in Switzerland have I teen taken from ‘-Tin- 
Swiss Preeds of Gnats” published by the Committee of Swiss Goat-Breedin- 
Associations and from n paper read, at the Oonpress on eroat-keepinfr held in 
Holland. 1821, by Monsieur B. Holland, Chief of the Department of Aari- 
GiiJturo, Fribourg. ’ 
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THE TAMWORTH PIG. 

Sanders Spencer. 

The olden type of Tamworth pig is said to have been more 
nearly allied in conformation and character to the original or 
wild hog than any other of our district or local breeds. Its 
long lean head, its muscular neck and shoulders were ad¬ 
mirably suited for delving into the earth for those bulbs and 
roots which formed its principal food during the winter and 
early spring, or as soon as the supply of beechnuts, acorns, 
chestnuts, etc., had become exhausted. Its peculiarly shaped 
pricked ears, having more the appearance of a fox's lugs than 
the usually more or less pendant ears of a pig, were evidently 
so formed that the Tamworth pig in its lair in the forest should 
be notified of the slightest movement whether due to friend or 
foe. Its short body with well sprung ribs, strong loin, thick 
shield and long tusks made it both a powerful and dangerous 
enemy in the general warfare amongst the wild or semi-wild 
inhabitants of the vast forests in Staffordshire, Leicestershire 
and North Northamptonshire, where it was most commonly 
found. 

The forequarters of this rusty-coloured pig w T ere, like those 
of the buffalo, giraffe and some other wild animals, much more 
fully developed than the hindquarters, whilst the quality of 
the bone of this and the other animals mentioned was more 
-imilar lo that of the thoroughbred horse than to that of the 
rough-legged horse of the Fen districts. The mode of life with 
its vast amount of exercise rendered the Tamworth pig von 
muscular and its carcass thus produced a large proportion of 
lean to fat meat; consequently, its flesh was highly esteemed 
when preserved for winter consumption by the residents in the 
districts mentioned. 

The present fashionable type of Tamworth pig is very unlike 
even the improved Tamworth of half a century ago. At the 
period named the original pig had been much modernised and 
improved, the sows were prolific and better mothers, the young 
pigs were vigorous, grew quickly when of some age, responded 
readily to good feeding, and wdien fattened furnished a com¬ 
paratively short and heavy forequartered carcass of pork of fine 
quality and flavour. 

The introduction about fifty years since of the cold-air cham¬ 
ber system of bacon curing, by which the bacon factories were 
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enabled to carry on their operations as satisfactorily in the 
summer as in the winter months, created a demand for a fat 
pig of quite a different character to the fashionable pig of that 
period. The short, fat, heavy forequartered pig was found to 
1)0 totally unsuited for the manufacture of the mild cured 
bacon so much in demand. The necessity for the heavy salting 
and the accompanying large proportion of fat in the meat cured 
in the winter for summer consumption had passed away. 
'The public demanded the middle portion of the side of bacon 
for breakfast consumption comparatively lean and long, and a 
small ham with a large share of lean compared with fat. As 
the proportion of salt-carrying lean meat increased, a much 
milder system of curing became necessary. 

The great change in the system of curing, and the resultant 
enormous increase in the consumption of breakfast bacon, had 
the effect of calling renewed attention to the formation of the 
pigs for slaughter and also to the proportion and quality of 
the meat on the various portions of the carcass. The demand 
arose for fat pigs longer in the body, better developed in the 
hindquarters and lighter in the fore end. It is stated that 
various measures were tried to render the Tamworth pig more 
suitable for the purpose of the baton curcr. The most success¬ 
ful of the attempts made is alleged to have been the one adopted 
at a dairy factory in one of the southern counties, the manager 
of which imported Tamworth pigs from Staffordshire and 
mated them with pigs of both the Large and Middle White 
breeds. The more successful cross proved to he the Large 
White-Tamworth cross, of which a pair of veils were exhibited 
at the 1881 show of the Smithfield Club, when the writer wa> 
one of the judges. There was little or no hesitation in placing 
these yells at the head of their class and they eventually won 
the cup offered for the best pen of pigs of any cross. These 
pigs were of a. much paler colour than the Tamworths of that 
period; their heads were rather shorter, their ears were longer 
and inclined forward, their shoulders were lighter, their bocks 
longer and their hindquarters more fully developed. Their 
hams were also longer, flatter and less round. Indeed, save in 
colour, they were not unlike the bacon type of Large White 
pig of that period. In conversation with the pigman after the 
completion of the judging, it was admitted that the yelts were 
in pig and that after the conclusion of the show they were to 
form a portion of the breeding herd of the exhibitor. As this 
was before the formation of a society for the registration of 
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the pedigrees of the rusty-coloured pigs, it is not possible to 
follow these pigs and their immediate descendants. 

Some of the present day breeders of Tamworths affirm 
their belief that the improvement which has taken place in 
the form and colour of these pigs has been solely due to con¬ 
tinued selection and care in breeding. Experienced breeders 
know that great changes can be made over a long period of 
time, but in the matter of the Tamworth pig the change was 
very great and sudden. It has also been pointed out that one 
of the great difficulties attending the successful breeding of 
pigs of the breed is the comparatively limited number of the 
tribes or families of the breed. This may be due partially to 
too prompt closing of the herd book after the necessity for the 
alteration in the form and character of the Tamworth pig had 
impressed itself upon the minds of the breeders. 

Canada appears to be the one Colony or foreign country in 
which the Tamworth pig has become popular. In the 
Dominion the red coloured pig has some strong supporters 
amongst those interested in bacon factories, as it has an exceed¬ 
ingly good effect w T hen crossed on the Poland China and others 
of the lard type of pig so common on the American continent. 
In this country we also have had proof of the exceedingly 
good quality of the pork from the Tamworth pig, as some 
years since the Wiltshire bacon curers distributed several boars 
of the breed in those districts from which they drew their 
supplies of fat pigs. Again, only at the 1922 Dairy Show, 
bacon from Tamworth pigs competed successfully with that 
manufactured from pigs of several other breeds. The breeders 
of Tamworth have greatly improved their pigs of late years 
iri lightening the forequarters and lengthening the back, but 
further attention to these points and to the shape of the ham 
might be advantageous, as it is considered that in the future 
the production of the bacon pig will at least be as important 
a point to be studied by the pig breeder as that of the pork pig. 

The standard of excellence as issued by The National Pm 

* O 

Breeders’ Association is as follows:— 

Colour ,—Golden red hair on a flesh eolouied skin, free from hlaek. 

Head .—Fairly long, snout moderately long and quite straight, face slightly 
dished, wide between the ears. 

Faith .— Rather long, with fine fringe, carried rigid and inclined slightly 
forward. 

Neck .—Fairly long and muscular, especially in boar. 

€hest .—Wide and deep. 

Shoulders. —Fine, slanting, and well set 
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Legs, —Strong and shapely, with plenty of hone and set well outside the body. 
Posterns. —Strong and sloping. 

Feet. —Strong and of fair size. 

Back. —Long and straight. 

Loin. —Strong and hi oath 

Tail. —Set on high and well tusselled. 

Sales .—Long and deep. 

Ribs. —Well sprung and extending well up to the think. 

Belly. —Deep, with straight underline. 

Flank. —Full and well let down. 

Quarters. -Long, wide and straight from hip to tail. 

Bams. —Ilroad and full, well let down to hocks. 
i\uit. — Abundant, long, straight and line. 

Action. —Finn and free. 

Objections. —Black hair, very light or ginger hair, duly coat, coarse mane, 
black spots on skin, slouch or drooping ears, short or upturned 
snout, heavy shoulders, wrinkled skin, inbent knees, hollowness 
at hack of shoulders 


MAKING BOXES FOR APPLES. 

J. TUBNBTJLL, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The time taken in making boxes maj be greatly shortened 
by the use of one or two labour-saving devices. A nail 
stripper saves much time in picking up nails. Inquiries have 
been received as to where one could be purchased, but the write! 
lias been unable to ascertain whether they are made in this 
country. It is, however, a simple matter to make one at home. 
A nail stripper is a sort of small riddle with a ridge and furrow 
bottom, with slots in the bottom of the furrow. These slots 
are of sufficient width to permit the body but not the head of a 
nail to pass. Nails are put in and shaken as in riddling. The 
nails drop through the slots until they are held by their heads 
and remain suspended. The stripper is then hung up in a 
convenient position and the nails are drawn out from the ends 
of the slots, all the same way up, as required for use. 

The writer first tried one with the ridges and furrows made 
from sheet tin, but this was difficult to make true and will 
soon become bent and useless. The following method, how¬ 
ever, should prove satisfactory. First make a strong frame¬ 
work—the corners are best dovetailed—about a foot square 
and 8 in. deep, with wood at least \ in. thick. Get seven or 
eight pieces of iron ^ in. thick, 1£ in. wide—cut true—and 
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1A in. longer than the frame. These should be drilled to take 
screws at each end and in two other places, and the extra 
1A in. should be slightly turned up. Screw these to the bottom 
of the framework and the outside two to the sides, as s ov?n 
in Fig. 1, placing them so far apart (about J in.) as just to 
prevent the heads of the nails passing through. At the same 
time cut notches in the framework above the slots or spaces 
large enough to permit the nails to be withdrawn easily at 
the end where the turn up is placed. This turn up prevents 
the nails falling out when riddling. 

Then make the ridges of wood long enough to fit inside the 
framework and of triangular section 1 in. at the base and | in. 
to 1 in. high. Place one of these above and upon each iron 
slat, so as to be \ in. from each edge of the metal, and screw 
together. Half ridges will be required at each side. The exact 
size of those can be ascertained after the slats have been fixed 
and should he such as to leave \ in. between the base of the 
ridge and the edge of the slat. 



Fig. I. —Nail Stripper : 


Fig. V,—Sox-Mak mi' JVwVo. 
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Another very simple device for holding the pieces of wood 
while nailing the box together was Bhown by an American 
visitor to the Imperial Fruit Show. A box is made in the 
ordinary way and two pieces are nailed to the inside and 
outside of each end in the manner shown in the diagram, so 
that there is a space equal to the thickness of the ends between 
each pair. The box is then laid on its side about a foot from 
the edge of a table and nailed down. (Fig. 2.) 

To make a box, two end pieces are placed upright in the 
spaces between the projecting pieces and against the ends of 
the made box, so that one of the 10£ in. sides is uppermost. 
One side is then nailed on. The ends are then turned round, 
without taking out of the slats, until the nailed-on side is next 
the maker, and the bottom is nailed on. Another turn, the 
second side is nailed on, and the box is ready for packing. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN 
CANADA. 

The agricultural co-operation movement is of comparatively 
recent origin in Canada, and its progress is due, amongst other 
causes, to the active encouragement given to it by the Federal 
and Provincial Departments of Agriculture and to the condi¬ 
tions arising out of the War. Canada being a comparatively 
new country, the development of agricultural co-operation has 
necessarily proceeded on somewhat different lines from those 
which it follows in older countries. Perhaps the most striking 
differences are the early application of co-operation to the sale 
of the staple agricultural products of the country, and the 
more rapid development of this form of co-operation in com¬ 
parison with co-operative credit and the co-operative purchase 
of farm requisites. 

Grain. —The grain industry is the most important branch 
of agriculture in Canada and was the first to which co-operation 
was applied on a large scale. The chief provinces devoting 
their energies to grain growing are the three prairie provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. In these provinces 
Grain Growers’ Associations and Co-operative Elevator Com¬ 
panies have been formed under Acts of the Provincial Legis¬ 
latures, and the Governments have made loans in aid of 
organisation and of the acquisition and erection of elevators 
up to 85 per cent, of the estimated cost. 
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In 1920, on the discontinuance of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, a Wheat Markets Committee representing the provin¬ 
cial farmers and grain growers’ associations was formed for the 
purpose of establishing a wheat marketing agency as a non¬ 
profit undertaking, and a draft agreement was drawn up by 
which it was proposed to bind the growers to deliver to the 
agency (to be known as the United Farmers’ Grain Corporation, 
with its principal office in Winnipeg) all the wheat grown by 
them in Canada for five years. The Corporation, on the other 
hand, was to agree to sell the wheat at the best prices obtain¬ 
able and to pay the whole amount received less handling, 
grading and selling charges. The Corporation was to be 
authorised to establish selling, statistical or other agencies in 
any city in the world and was to be given power to borrow 
money on the wheat delivered to it for sale, and to exercise all 
the rights of ownership without limitation. It was not found 
possible, however, to bring the scheme into operation in time 
to deal with the 1921 wheat crop, and at the end of the year 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture decided not to proceed 
with the project but to ask the Federal Government to re¬ 
appoint the Wheat Board. 

Live Stock. —The principal centres of the live stock industry 
of Canada are the provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Saskat¬ 
chewan, and it is in these three provinces that the co-operative 
organisation of shipping, grading, stock-yarding and market¬ 
ing has been most largely developed. It has also been 
organised, howe\er, in the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island) and recently an 
export cattle-pool covering the whole of Canada has been 
formed by the United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

In Ontario the Provincial Department of Agriculture has 
issued elaborate suggestions, rules and regulations for the co¬ 
operative shipping and marketing of live stock in the province, 
with a model of a shipping statement. In Saskatchewan the 
first step towards the organisation of co-operative marketing 
was taken by the local Department of Agriculture, which 
issued a bulletin in 1918 explaining the method of co-operative 
marketing and the benefits to be obtained therefrom. As a 
result, 9 incorporated co-operative stock-marketing associations 
were formed in 1914, and this number had increased to 54 by 
1920, exclusive of the unincorporated branches of the 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers* Association. To encourage the 

e 2 
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organisation of live stock marketing the Co-operative Organisa¬ 
tion Branch of the Department supplies each new association , 
free of charge, with a set of receipts and account forms suffi¬ 
cient to record their marketing for one year, together with a 
bulletin explaining how the accounts should be kept. 

In Quebec several of the sheep breeders* and wool producers* 
co-operative associations sell sheep co-operatively, their manag¬ 
ing secretaries often being the agricultural representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture. In order to introduce co¬ 
operative live stock marketing in the Maritime Provinces, the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture in 1919 entered into an 
agreement with the farmers of a district near Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, to prepare and arrange for the co-operative sale 
of their sheep in the open market in the autumn of that year. 
Very good results were obtained from the sale and in the next 
year the scope of the work was extended to include cattle and 
hogs. 

Following a visit to Great Britain in 1921 of a director and 
the treasurer of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., to study the 
live stock marketing conditions, an Export Cattle Pool was 
formed by the association, under which co-operative shipments 
wore to be collected at country points and sent to Montreal 
where the accepted cattle would be graded and initial cash 
payments made according to weight and quality. After grad¬ 
ing and payment shippers would be given participation certifi¬ 
cates indicating the weight and quality supplied and the 
amount of cash advanced. Steers, heifers, cows and bulls 
would then be separately pooled and the gross selling price in 
each pool, minus cash advances and expenses, would be divided 
equally amongst contributors on the basis of live weight sup¬ 
plied. The Pool was not formed in time for the 1921 season. 

Dairying. —Quebec and Ontario arc the two chief dairying 
provinces. In Quebec a large amount of the co-operative dairy¬ 
ing is in the hands of the Quebec Farmers* Central Co-operative 
Association, all the transactions of which are under the super¬ 
vision of the Minister of Agriculture, who may take part at 
meetings of directors, appoint auditors and require the products 
to be graded by graders appointed by him if the interests of 
agriculture so require. Besides dairy products the association 
handles poultry, eggs, live stock, pressed meats, game, wool, 
vegetables, honey, maple sugar and syrup and farm requisites. 
The export trade of the association is facilitated by the removal 
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of restrictions on borrowing powers applied to other co-operative 
associations. 

The co-operative sale of dairy products in Ontario is chiefly 
undertaken by the United Dairymen Co-operative, Titd., 
which acts as the central selling agency for its patrons, either 
individuals or creameries or cheese factories, whether co¬ 
operative or otherwise. At first the company met with 
strenuous opposition from the local dealers and other interested 
persons, but it is becoming more and more the central selling 
agency for local cheese factories and other dairy enterprises. 

Co-operative dairying in Prince Edward Island was started 
in 1891 when the Dominion Commissioner of Dairying visited 
the island and on behalf of the Dominion Government offered 
to supply the plant and operate a factory at a fixed charge and 
to market the butter and cheese, the farmers themselves erect¬ 
ing the necessary buildings. The success of the factory soon 
led to the formation of other co-operative factories. 

In Saskatchewan, following the establishment of the 
Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture, an arrange¬ 
ment was made in 1907 whereby all the co-operative creameries 
voluntarily placed themselves under the supervision and direc¬ 
tion of the Provincial Dairy Commissioner. By this arrange¬ 
ment the Dairy Branch engaged the managers, purchased all 
supplies, kept the accounts, marketed the produce and paid 
the patrons. 

In Alberta there are about 58 co-operative creameries re¬ 
ceiving cream according to grade and selling butter on the 
grades of the Dairy Commissioner of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. If desired, the Butter Marketing Service of the Depart¬ 
ment will act as a central selling agency, 250,000 dollars being 
allotted to the Department with which to make advances on 
butter sold. This is generally done to the amount of 80 per 
cent. 

Wool.— The co-operative marketing of wool in Canada w 7 as 
started in 1914, and owes its growth almost entirely to the 
activity and initiative of the Dominion and Provincial Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture. In those early days the Departments 
supplied expert graders free of charge and undertook to act 
as central marketing agencies for any associations which might 
care to sell their wool in this manner. From the first the 
project was a success, 4 to 8 cents more per pound being 
obtained than could be secured by non co-operative sellers. It 
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was not, however, collective marketing alone that brought 
improvement, but the education of farmers in improving their 
flocks and wool and in grading and packing their produce for 
market. In 1917 a great step forward was made by the 
Dominion Government when it arranged for the proper storage 
in Toronto of the western wool clip and also negotiated with 
the banks for advances to wool growers. In 1918 the aim of 
the Government was achieved when the local associations all 
over Canada met together and formed their own central market¬ 
ing association under the name of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers, Ltd., with headquarters in Toronto (chosen 
for its transport facilities and its convenience for the buyers 
of Great Britain and the United States) and with warehouses 
and branches in the different provinces of Canada. In 1920 
the company marketed the wool of about 12,000 farmers, the 
amount received being about one-third of the total Canadian 
clip, of which 51 per cent, was sold to the American trade, 
45 per cent, to the Canadian and 4 per cent, to the English. 

Eggs and Poultry.—(Jo-operative marketing of eggs is now 
being undertaken fairly generally throughout the Dominion. 
Its development has been made possible by the assistance given 
by the Dominion Poultry Division, and not only are the amal¬ 
gamated producers’ associations in some instances supplying a 
considerable proportion of the eggs for local consumption on 
certain markets, but one co-operative company (the United 
Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Ltd., of Ontario) has become one 
of the largest exporters in the Dominion. In all, during 1920, 
rather more than 8,000,000 dozens of eggs were marketed 
co-operatively. 

In Prince Edward Island the main marketing medium is the 
Co-operative Egg and Poultry Association, the members of 
which are grouped in separate branches known as Egg and 
Poultry Selling Associations or “ Circles,” each of which is 
designated by a number, the individual members in each circle 
being likewise designated by numbers which are stamped on 
their eggs. Each egg circle employs a collector who has charge 
of the collection of all eggs, ships them to the central candlin g 
station (at Charlotte Town, where there is also a poultry killing 
station and a central hatchery) and apportions the return to the 
members according to quantity and quality received. The 
remuneration of the collector may be either by Way of sala?Hf 
or commission.' The produce is not bought by the Association, 
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but is consigned to it and sold by the business manager. A 
stated sum per unit is advanced on all produce received by the 
Association, some members being paid weekly and some 
monthly. The balance of the return often provides for all 
expenses and the reserve fund is distributed to members 
according to the net value of the produce marketed through 
the Association. This Association has served as a model for 
the development of co-operative egg and poultry marketing 
associations in various other provinces of the Dominion, but 
in Nova Scotia, where the conditions are different, the Poultry 
Department of the N.S. Agricultural College undertook to act 
as a central marketing agency for the local co-operative associa¬ 
tions, taking 4 cents per dozen eggs of the proceeds of the 
Rales for the handling and marketing expenses, the balance 
being paid to the managers of the local associations imme¬ 
diately the eggs were sold. The Department assumed no 
financial responsibility; it agreed to provide the outlet and assist 
in organising the circles, all other work devolving on the local 
managers. 

Fruit and Vegetables.—The co-operative marketing of fruit 
and vegetables is most in evidence in the provinces of Ontario, 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia. In Ontario, which pro¬ 
duces nearly 70 per cent, of the total fruit crop of Canada, 
there is no central selling organisation, and in recent years the 
need for the formation of such an organisation has been 
strongly pressed. In Nova Scotia an Act was passed in 1912 
to facilitate the incorporation of Farmers* Fruit, Produce and 
Warehouses Associations. Under this Act, the United Fruit 
Companies of Nova Scotia, Ltd., was formed, primarily for 
the handling of apples. The central company has represen¬ 
tatives in Havana and London, these being the two chief 
markets, and also an intelligence system which keeps them 
informed every day from all the principal markets. When a 
big order is received the local companies are notified to have 
cars ready for shipment on a certain date from the local ware¬ 
houses, where the fruit is stored and inspected by the com¬ 
pany’s inspectors to ensure a uniform and high standard. 

In 1915 the Annapolis Valley associations subscribed 5,000 
barrels of apples for the purpose of an advertising campaign 
carried out by the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association. In 
addition, the Provincial Government gave a cash contribution, 
and an experienced representative was sent to England to 
advertise Nova Scotia fruit in the principal cities. 
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In British Columbia an amendment to the Agricultural 
Associations Act was passed in 1918, whereby duly incorporated 
associations might secure a Government loan amounting to 
80 per cent, of the subscribed capital. The work of these 
associations was to assemble, grade and pack according to 
standard rules all fruit and vegetables grown by the respective 
shareholders, and otherwise to prepare them for market. At 
the same time a united selling and buying organisation was 
established under the name of the Okanagan United Growers, 
which in the first year handled sixty-five per cent, of the crop 
grown in the district and is now the price-setting factor in 
British Columbia. 

The British Columbia Fruit Growers’ Association, working 
in conjunction with the Provincial Department of Agriculture, 
advertises the fruit and vegetable products of the province in 
the markets of Alberta and Saskatchewan. Window cards 
are distributed free to the dealers, bulletins are inserted in the 
prairie newspapers, and a free booklet of eighty pages giving 
recipes and methods of canning is sent to all interested. 
Circulars referring to the fruits in season are also issued to all 
retailers every few weeks. 

Fruit Preserving.— In 1917 the Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture was instrumental in equipping a small community 
Canning Centre at Parkhill in which some thousands of pounds 
of fruit and vegetables and also chickens were canned, and 
sent to the Canadian Forces during the war. This centre was 
very successful and resulted in the formation of several other 
centres in the province. With the cessation of hostilities, how¬ 
ever, all the canning centres were disbanded with the exception 
of that at Parkhill, which is now run as a co-operative 
communitv centre. 


A COUNTY DEMONSTRATION FRUIT 
PLOT AT BEAMINSTER, DORSET. 

Chas. H. Oldham, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

With the object of demonstrating the commercial varieties 
of fruit most suitable for cultivation under the soil and 
conditions obtaining in the county, and of providing facilities 
for instruction in the various manual processes connected with 
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fruit growing, the Dorset Horticultural Sub-Committee decided 
in 1919 to establish a fruit plot at Beaminster. 

For this purpose an area of approximately one acre of land 
was leased from the Governors of the Beaminster Grammar 
School for a term of seven years, at an annual rent of £8. The 
site is admirably suited for fruit culture. It has natural protec¬ 
tion on the east, and the Horticultural Superintendent states 
that it is unlikely to be affected by late spring frosts. The soil 
is typical of the district, being a deep loam, with clay subsoil, 
and is inclined to be on the heavy side. The drainage is 
natural. 

The land, which was down to grass before being taken over, 
was thoroughly worked and cleaned by deep ploughing, snb- 
soiling, and cross-ploughing. This work was commenced in 
early autumn, and planting was commenced late in the follow¬ 
ing January. The top fruit was planted 12 ft. apart in each 
direction, and the “ half standards " staked securely. 
Since the plot was planted, weather conditions have not been 
good for young fruit trees in West Dorset, but reasonable 
growth has been made. Vegetable crops are being grown 
between the lines until the fruit trees cover the ground. 

Top Fruit. — Apples. —The varieties of apples planted are:— 
Br am ley's Seedling, Newton Wonder, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Kival, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Allington Pippin, and Worcester 
Pearmain. 

Lanes and Newtons are planted as half-standards, while the 
rest of the varieties are planted as “ bush.” Each variety has 
been worked on the “Paradise” stock, and planted as two- 
year-olds. The trees are making satisfactory growth, and 
appear healthy, although at the period of the visit during the 
late summer “ leaf scorch ” was seen on a few apple trees, and 
on Lanes a little “ apple canker ” was in evidence. All the trees 
were sprayed with lime-sulphur last February. 

Pears . —The district is evidently suitable for commercial pear 
growing, but the distance from industrial towns would operate 
disadvantageously. The following sorts appear to be making 
satisfactory progress:—Beurre d’Amanlis, Conference, Wil¬ 
liam, Bon Chr4tien, and Hessle. They have been worked on 
the Quince stock. 

Plums .—Half-standard plums of Monarch, Czar, Victoria, 
-and River’s Early Prolific have been planted, and excellent 
.growth has been made, especially during the past season. A 
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light crop was removed in 1922, and the trees are in a healthy 
condition. 

Bottom Fruit. —The top fruit has been set in lines running 
north and south, with two-year-old black currants and rasp¬ 
berries planted between thorn. The black currants have been 
planted 6 ft. apart in the rows, and 6 ft. distant from the apple 
or pear trees. They consist of Booskoop Giant, Carter’s Cham¬ 
pion, and Seabrook’s Black. With the exception of the last, 
which is showing some reversion, the bushes are doing well. 

The raspberries, Hornet and Superlative varieties, are planted 
18 in. apart in the rows, and 6 ft. from either row of apples 
or black currants. Their planting has demonstrated the com¬ 
mercial value of these varieties in the locality. 

Nursery Bed. —Several thousand black currants have been 
propagated in vacant spaces around the plot, as well as apple 
stocks known as East Mailing types 1, 4, 6 and 18. Quince 
stocks are being propagated with the type A (d’Angers). In 
due course it is hoped to distribute these types in the county 
of Dorset, for the benefit of growers who want reliable stocks. 

Use of the Plot. —From an educational point of view this 
county plot may be considered to have already justified its 
existence, for growers in the neighbourhood visit it continually, 
and when planting or extending their fruit land inquire of the 
Horticultural Superintendent the varieties of fruit which are 
doing well. It has also stimulated an interest in fruit culture 
in the district. 

During the various periods of treatment, demonstrations 
are arranged at the plot in such subjects as spraying, pruning, 
grafting and budding. These demonstrations are usually well 
attended and many questions are dealt with by the instructor. 
A hive of bees is kept on the plot to demonstrate the value 
of bees in fruit orchards. 

Eventually, if funds are available, it is hoped to erect a> 
shed for the purpose of holding demonstrations in the packing,, 
grading, and storage of fruit. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

Sib John Russell, D.Se., F.R.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts. 

Accumulated Fertility resulting trom the Application of 

Basic Slag to Grassland. —Tlie East Suffolk results showing 
the improvement in fertility resulting from the addition of slag 
to grassland, and recorded in these notes last month, recall the 
work done by Professor Somerville and reported in this Journal 
(Vol. XXI, Sept., 1914, p. 481, and Vol. XXII, March, 1916, 
p. 1201). Slagged grassland was broken up and sown with 
crops, and these were compared with crops grown on some of 
the same grassland which had received no slag. The experiments 
were made in pots, and although in general pot experiments 
would not be considered satisfactory for the solution of an 
economic problem, we can safely accept Professor Somerville’s 
deductions. 

Five crops in all were taken : Oats (1914), two mustard crops 
(1914), wheat (1915), and mustard (1915). There were two sets 
of experiments; in one the crops received no further manure 
beyond what was already in the soil: in the other additional 
manure was given. Valuing the crops on the soil from unslagged 
grassland in each set at 100, the following yields were obtained 
on the soil from the slagged grassland, taken as an average 


over the whole five crops;— 

No further 

Manure 


manure given. 

given. 

Soil from Denton Hill 

lit) 

* 108 

„ Cockle Park 

170 

150 

„ Stoke Talmage 

102 

109 

„ Arneot 

158 

143 

„ Lees Rest 

99 

102 


In three out of the five cases there has been a substantial 
increase in crops as a result of the previous slagging of the 
grassland, this of course being additional to the benefits 
obtained from the slag while the land was under grass. 

the Letchworth Bin Refuse.— The Surveyor of the Letch- 
worth Urban District Council sends the following analysis 
of the bin refuse as it is now available after some reorganisation 
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of the methods of sorting the refuse, and the new figures are 
distinctly better than the old *; they are as follows:— 

per cent. 


Moisture . 28*00 

Organic matter ... .. ... ... ... 18*03 

Residue . ... ... ... ... 52 47 

Nitrogeu . ... ... ... .. '02 

Equivalent in ammonia ... . . ‘75 

Phosphoric acid ... ... . ... ... *80 

Tri-basic calcium phosphate .. ... 1*34 

Calcium carbonate .. ... 10*44 

Oxides of iron aud aluminium . 7*35 


Make the Crop suit the Soil. —One of the best ways of 
getting the most out of the farm is to find out which crops 
naturally grow best and to grow them so long as market con¬ 
ditions are favourable. An interesting example of success in 
this direction is given by some experiments made by 
Mr. W. E. D. Jones, the Agricultural Organiser of the Pembroke¬ 
shire Agricultural Education Committee. Mr. Jones realised 
that some of the Pembrokeshire districts which were not very 
successful for ordinary farming by reason Gf the thinness of tho 
soil, would be eminently suitable for early potatoes. At first 
sight the conditions do not look favourable for farming; in the 
case of one farm there were only 3 inches of soil over the solid 
rock on a large portion of the ground tested, and even where 
the soil was deepest there were only 6 in. of it. Potatoes were 
boxed and the treatment was such as to favour early produce; 
the manuring was good but not excessive, the mixture being:— 
3 cwt. superphosphate 
2 „ sulphate of ammonia 

1 „ sulphate of potash 

1 „ steamed hone flour per acre 

in addition to farmyard manure which had been applie in the previous 
autumn. 

The crop was ready for lifting early in June while the prices 
were still high. The first lot raised realised £40 per ton and 
the last £18; the average for the whole crop being in the one 
case £21 12s., and in the other £20 per ton. The cost of 
growing was well below the price realised and a high rate of 
profit was shown, viz., £73 per acre in one case and £79 13s. 
in the other. It is not to be supposed that everyone could do 
as well as this, but the experiment illustrates the well-known 
iact that a change in the system may often help considerably 
in improving the finances of the farm by taking advantage of 

* See Notes on Manures, this Journal, Dec., 1922, p. 839. 
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some local conditions which particularly favour certain special 
crops. 

Is Phosphatic Manuring necessary for Potatoes?—A corre¬ 
spondent in the eastern counties has sent the results of an 
experiment made by himself in which superphosphate gave 
practically no increase in yield, the same result being given by 
nitrogenous and potassic manuring as by a complete fertiliser, 
which of course is more expensive. He asks if this is common or 
if it is wholly exceptional. 

At Rothamsted we have recently gone over the whole of 
the published potato experiments in Great Britain of which we 
can obtain any account, and we find that out of 178 recorded 
trials 85 gave no response to phosphates (usually superphos¬ 
phate) when nitrogenous and potassic fertilisers were present; 
28 showed an increase of 10 to 20 per cent, in crop as a result 
of adding superphosphate and thus making the dressing com¬ 
plete; 47 showed an increase of more than 20 per cent, in crop; 
and 18 showed a decrease of more than 10 per cent.—in some 
cases more than 20 per cent. It thus appears that the chances 
of obtaining a large increase in crop as a result of applying 
superphosphate to potatoes is only about 1 in 4, but. as against 
that, the increase when it does come off is valuable. Moreover, 
there is little, if any, risk of loss : any superphosphate left over 
by the potatoes remains in the ground and can be utilised by the 
succeeding corn or other crops. 

There is, however, always the possibility that the 18 cases— 
these being 1 in 10 of the trials—in which the yields were 
actually depressed by the use of superphosphate may represent 
some factor which ought to be taken into account in making 
up a potato manure. The results in question were obtained as 
a rule on light lands in the eastern and southern counties, chiefly 
at Rramford, Suffolk, and various Wiltshire centres. Only one 
case is recorded in the west or north—a light sand in Lancashire. 
The problem is being studied at Rothamsted. It is well 
known that superphosphate hastens maturity: this, indeed, is 
one of its valuable effects on cereal crops: and it may well happen 
that, in these light dry conditions the crop would have benefited 
by a longer growing season than the addition of superphosphate 
has allowed. Support is given to this view by the circumstance 
that at Bramford the adverse effect of superphosphate was 
chiefly shown on the unsprayed plots and not on the sprayed 
plots where the potatoes are kept growing longer. 
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If further investigation shows this view to be correct it will 
be possible to amend the formulae for the manuring of potatoes, 
by increasing the amount of phosphate when required by the 
local conditions and decreasing the amount when this con* 
stituent is not specially needed. 

Prices of Artificial Manures. 

Note.-—U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r, in 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Price per ton 


Description 

Bristol! Hull 

L'pool 

L’ndn 

Cost per 
Unit at 
London 


£ H. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ h. 

s. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15£ per cent.). 

... 

13.15 

13. 5 

13. 7 

17. 3 

„ „ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) . 

... 

... 


11.17 

18. 8 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 

(A. 25 \ per cent.) 

15.15* 

15.15* 

15.15* 

15.15* 

(11)15. 2 

„ „ „ neutral 

(A. 25J per cent.) 

16.18* 

16.18* 

16.18* 

16.18* 

(N)15.11 

Kainit (Pot. 124 per cent.). 

... 


2.12 

2. 0 

3. 2 

French Kainit (Pot. 14 per cent.). 

2. 5 

2. 1 


2. 5 

3. 3 

Sylvinite (Pot. 20 per cent.). 

... 

... 

.. • 

3. 0 

3. 0 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) . 

... 

... 


4. 0 

2.10 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 


8.15 

9. b 

9. U 

8. 7 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 per cent.) 



12. 0 

12. 0 

5. 0 

Basic Slag (T.P. 30-32 per cent,) . 

3.15§ 

2.i:t§ 


4* 2$ 

2. 8 

,, „ (T.P. 24-26 per cent.) . 

j # # . 


„ „ (T.P. 20-22 per cent ) . 

2.125' 

2. 5§ 

2.15§ 

1 2.io§ 

2,7 

„ „ (T.P. 16-18 per cent.) . 

2. 2§j 

| 

2. 8$ 

; 2.11$ 

3. 0 

Slag Phosphate (T.P. 60 per cent.) 

7§| 

! 


1 6.15$ 

2. 3 

„ „ (T.P. 50 per cent.) . . 

... | 


5.io§ 

' 5.155 

2, 4 

„ ,, (T.P. 40 per cent.) 

Superphosphate (S.P, 35 percent.) 

4. 7§ 



! 


3.17 


! 2fi 

:u*2 

2. 1 

.. (S.P. 30 percent.) 

3. 7 

3.0 

| 3.10$ 

! 3. 5 

2. 2 

Bone Meal (T.P. 45 per cent.) 

0.10 

9.10f 

! 0. 0 

1 0. 0 


Steamed Bone Flour (T.P. 60 per cent.) ... 

8.1 Of 

7.1<>t 

! 8. 0 

! 7. 7 

... 

Fish Guano (A. 0-10, T.P. 16-20 per cent.)... 

12.15 


12. 5 

12.10 



Abbreviations : N.«*Nitrogen ; A.—Ammonia ; S.P.—Soluble Phosphate : T.l\= 
Total Phosphate ; Pot.—Potash. 

* Delivered in 4-ton lota at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

% At Goole. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Cost to purchasers 
in other districts will be greater or less according to the distance of different 
purchasers from the works. 

Importance of proper care of Grassland.—It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that grassland needs .attention just as 
surely as does arable land, though not to the same extent. There 
are cases where nothing more than a dressing of slag is needed, 
but it is far more usual to find that something else has to be 
done. Drainage has to be looked to, old drains cleaned or 
new mole drains laid; some cultivation in the way of harrowing 
or rolling may be desirable; and various other work is needed. 
Usually grassland can be improved more easily and cheaply than 
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any other, bat the improvement is not usually effected by simple 
addition of manure; indeed, it may happen that the manure is 
almost wasted unless drainage and cultivation receive adequate 
attention. 

A Herefordshire Experimental Farm linked np with Botham- 
sted. —Mr. E. D. Simon, late Lord Mayor of Manchester, has 
arranged with the Rothamsted Experimental Station to devote 
the whole of his farm and dairy herd at Leadon Court, Hereford¬ 
shire, to a thorough test of the soiling system designed by 
Mr. J. C. Brown, formerly of the Harper Adams Agricultural, 
College, in which a dairy herd is maintained largely on the 
produce of the arable land. Mr. Simon has obtained 
Mr. Brown’s services as resident manager, and has authorised 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station to publish all or any 
records and accounts that may be deemed helpful to farmers. 
It is believed that Mr. Brown’s system will prove of great 
value, but in these difficult times the ordinary farmer could 
not afford to experiment on his own account, and the trial 
requires more land and dairy cows than could be provided at 
a College or an Experimental Farm. The experiment will 
serve a valuable purpose in showing how far the various modifica¬ 
tions introduced will be financially advantageous to the dairy 
farmer, and agriculturists generally will greatly appreciate 
Mr. Simon’s generous action. 


NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Feeding Salt to Figs. —Several correspondents have drawn 
attention to the fact that salt is generally considered poisonous 
to pigs, and expressing surprise that it has been included in 
the mineral mixture quoted in last month’s notes. The writer 
was aware that pigs show slight tolerance only for salt, and for 
this reason it is very unwise to feed pigs with feeding stuffs 
known to contain much salt, since salt poisoning is likely to 
ensue. Like all farm stock, however, pigs need a small amount 
of salt to keep them in good health, and the experiment quoted 
in last month’s notes supports this view. In the case of excessive 
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DKSCIUi’TlON. 

Price 

Tier 

Qr. 

s. 1b. 

Price per 

Cwt. 1 Ton. 

a. 1 £ b. 

Manuria 

Value 

£L 

£ s. 

l Cost of 
Food 
Valne pe 
Ton. 

£ s. 

IB 

I 

Price 

Starch 

Equiv. 

s. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

*• c . 
44/* 

» 504 

9/11 

9 18 

0 18 

9 0 

71*6 

1 

1 2/6 

1*84 

Barley, British Feeding 

30/- 

400 

8/5 

8 8 

0 14 

7 14 

71 

i 2/2 

MB 

,, American „ 

31/* 

400 

8/10 

8 17 

0 14 

8 3 

71 

2/4 

1*25 

,, Damibian „ 

32/- 

400 

»/- 

9 O 

0 14 

8 6 

71 

2/4 

1*25 

Oats, English White 

31/C 

336 

10/0 

10 10 

0 16 

9 14 

59*5 

8/3 

1*74 

„ Black & Grey 

2»/- 

336 

9/8 

9 13 

0 16 

8 17 

59*5 

3/- 

1*61 

„ Scotch White 

30/- 

330 

12,-- 

1 0 

0 16 

11 4 

59-6 

3/9 

2*01 

., Canadian No. 2 










W ostein 

31/6 

320 

11/- 

11 0 

0 16 

10 4 

59*5 

3/5 

1*83 

„ No. 3 „ 

29/t 

320 

10/4 

10 7 

0 16 

9 11 

59*5 

3/3 

1*74 

„ ,, *Wi 

28/* 

320 

10/- 

10 0 

0 16 

9 4 

69*6 

3/1 

1*65 

„ American 

28/- 

320 

9/10 

9 17 

0 16 

9 1 

59*5 

3/1 , 

1*65 

„ Argentine 

28/i 

320 

10/1 

10 2 

0 16 

9 6 

59*6 

3/2 ! 

1*70 

Maize, Argentine* -■ 

:«*/- 

480 

9/1 

9 2 

0 15 

8 7 

81 

2/1 ; 

1*12 

American - -! 

88/0 

480 

9/- 

9 O 

0 15 

8 5 

81 

2/ 1 | 

1*12 

Beans, English Winter -j 

;>2/- 

532 

10/11 

10 18 

1 17 

9 1 

67 

2/8 1 

1*43 

„ Rangoon - 


- - 

8/6 

8 10 

1 17 

6 13 

67 

V- \ 

1*07 

Peas, English, Dun 

03/- 

504 

H/- 

14 0 

1 13 

12 7 

69 

;i/7 , 

1*92 

„ „ Maple - 

90/- 

504 

20/- 

20 0 

1 13 

18 7 

69 

5/4 1 

2*86 

Rye, Home-grown 

33/- 

504 

7/4 

7 7 

0 18 

6 9 

71*6 

1/10 

0*98 

Millers’ offals— 










Bran, British - 

— 


_ 

7 0 

1 11 

6 9 

45 

2/5 ; 

1 *29 

,, Broad - 

— 

— 

~ 

8 5 

1 11 

6 14 

15 

3/~ , 

i *61 

Fine middlings (Im-i 







i 



ported) - -i 

— 

— 

— 

8 17 

1 6 

7 11 

72 | 

2/1 ! 

1*12 

Coarse middlings! 







| 

1 


(British) - -I 

— 

— 


7 15 

1 6 

6 9 

64 ! 

2/- . 

1*07 

Pollards (Imported) 1 

— 

— 


7 0 

1 11 

5 9 

60 - 

J/IO i 

0*98 

Barley Meal- - -j 

— 

— 


10 12 

0 14 

9 18 

71 ! 

2/9 

1*47 

Maize „ - -j 

— 

— 

-- 

10 10 

0 15 

9 15 

81 2/5 

1*29 

,, Germ Meal- -j 

— 

— 


10 10 

1 2 

9 8 

85*3 i 

2/2 : 

1*16 

,, Gluten-feed -j 

— 

— 

__ 

9 5 

1 12 

7 13 

75*6 j 1/10 

0*98 

Locust Bean Meal -; 

— 

— 

_ 

8 O 

0 11 

7 9 

71*4 | 

2/1 - 

1*12 

Bean Meal - 

— 

— 

_ 

13 0 

1 17 

11 3 

67 i 

3 '4 

1*78 

Fish „ - -! 

— 

— 

_ 

15 lo 

5 1 

10 9 

53 i 

3/1J 

2*10 

Linseed - - -! 

— 


— 

20 5 

1 16 

18 9 

119 * 

m 

1*65 

„ Cake, English! 










(»7 0 oil) 1 

— 

— 

_ 

13 15 

2 4 

11 11 

74 

•V 

1*65 

Soya Bean Cake (6% oil) 

— 

— - 

- 

12 5 

3 2 

9 3 

69*1 

2/8 

1*43 

Cottonseed „ English . 


1 








(57 o oil)* 

— 

-- 

— 

7 15 

2 O 

5 15 

42 

2/9 

1*47 

» n Egyptian; 

(5°/ 0 oil), 

_ 



7 12 

2 O 

5 12 

42 

2/S i 

1 *43 

Coconut ( ake (f>7 0 oil, 1 

— 

— 


9 2 

1 15 

7 7 

73 

2 /-- 

1*07 

Ground-nut Cake 1 










(77c „ ); 

— 

— 

__ 

10 10 

2 2 

8. 8 

56 8 

2/n 

1 *56 

Decorticated Ground- j 










nut Cake (97 0 oil) 

— 

- 

_ 

13 0 

3 5 

9 15 

73 i 

2/8 ; 

1*43 

Palm Kernel Cake 








i 


(«7o on)! 

— 

— 

-- 

7 Of 

1 7 

5 13 

75 | 1/6 , 

0*80 

„ .. Meal | 







I 



(2"/ n ,, ); 

— 

_ 


6 17 

1 8 

5 9 

71*3 1 

1/6 

0*80 

Feeding Treacle - -i 

— 

— 

- 

4 10 

0 9 

4 1 

51 i 

1/7 ; 

0*85 

Brewers’ grains.dried.ole! 

— 

— 


7 17 

1 8 

6 9 

49 j 2/8 

1*43 

„ „ „ porter 

_ 

_ 

_ 

7 7 

1 8 

5 19 

49 i 2/5 

1*29 

„ „ wet, ale 

— 

_ 

_ 

1 10 

O 11 

0 19 

15 1/3 , 

0*67 

„ „ wet,portei! 

"■ 

i 


1 6 

0 11 

0 15 

15 \ lh ; 

0*54 


f At Liverpool. 

NO'J'B.—The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to theprioc* ex mill or 
store. The prices were current at the end of December and are, as a rule, considerably lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can. however, easily compaie the relative prices oi the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in those notes. Thus, suppose coconut cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton. Its manuriul value is £1 15s. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore 
£8 5s. por ton. Dividing this figure by 78, the starch equivalent of coconut cake as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2 b. 8<1. Dividing this again by 22’4, the number 
of pounds ot starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. ot starch equivalent is l'21d A similar 
calculation will show the relative cost jier lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market. Frcm the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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salt feeding, the first symptoms in the pig are a general redden¬ 
ing of the skin, so that any possible trouble can be detected 
before it develops to a large extent. 

Rationing o! Dairy Cows. —A leaflet on the feeding of cows* 
has just been issued by the Ministry, and is of special value 
to stock keepers since it deals fully with the rationing of cows 
in accordance with the milk yield. In the production of milk, 
the dairy farmor’s aim is to obtain, not the maximum amount 
of milk that the cows will give, but the maximum amount of 
milk consistent with economy in feeding. Thus, with heavy 
feeding, it may be possible to push a 2i -gallon cow to the 
stage of yielding 2*'| gallons, but the process is not always 
economic since the last l gallon may require more food than 
the financial return from this \ gallon justifies. For tins 
reason, the writer advocates the following method of feeding 
according to milk yield. 

The maintenance ration for the herd is drawn up in accordance 
with the rules given in the leaflet, the quantities of roots, straw, 
chaff, etc,, fed depending on the amount of home-grown food 
available. Suitable mixtures of feeding stuffs (see Leaflet) are 
then used for every extra gallon of milk yielded. By using a 
suitable measure it is possible to ration every individual cow, 
but where for nnv reason it is impossible to do this, then the 
herd should be rationed according to the total milk yield, 
allowing the cowman to exercise his discretion as to individual 
variations in feeding. 



Value pei 

Mammal 

Food 

-tfUVll 

Value 

Market 

FARM V A UTSs** 

j Ton on 

1 Farm. 

{Value per 
Ton. 

"alue poi 
Ton. 

Equivalent 
per 100 IIv 

IllUt 

K.K. 

VuIik per 
Il». S.E. 


1 C 

k 

£ 


£ 

F, 


s. (1 

<1. 

Wheat - 

- ' s 

7 

n 

IS j 

7 

i» 

71 T) 

2/1 

112 

Out 

“ 

0 

0 

n» i 

r> 

1 

:.<)•:> 

2/1 

1 *12 

Bailey - 

q 

o 

0 

11 • 

7 

S 1 

77 •> 

2/1 : 

M2 

Potatoes 

l> 

2 

0 

4 

i 

IS 

1S*> 
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If, after having checked the rations by the scientific standards, 
it is found that the cows are putting on flesh or falling off in 
condition, the maintenance rations should be adjusted until the 
correct conditions obtain. Extra cake can then be added in 
excess of the milk requirements, and if the extra yield of milk 

* Leaflet No. 388 (The Feeding of Dairy Cows ). 
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is worth more than the cost of the cake added, more cake can 
be added the following week until the point is arrived at where 
the addition of extra cake is no longer remunerative* By this 
means the cows are rationed on a strictly economic basis and 
every 1 lb. of cake fed justifies itself in an increased return in 
the form of milk. 


Bunt and Smut 
in Seed Corn. 


An important inquiry is in progress at the National institute 
of Agricultural Botany, Cambridge, into (he degree of prevalence 
of bunt and smut in seed corn. A special 
research grant ol 1100 was made to the 
Institute by the Development Commis¬ 
sioners for file purpose of carrying on this work during March- 
September. 1022, The seed examined was taken from the 
large number of samples of cereals received at the Official Seed 
Testing Station. 

So far as wheat is concerned the inquiry for this season is 
complete, and the results show that of a thousand sample s, 
chosen so as to bo as representative as possible of the whole 
country, no fewer than 41 per cent, were contaminated with 
bunt. In other words, it may be assumed that 11 per cent, 
of seed wheat reaches the farmer infected with bunt, and what 
makes the position more serious is that the presence of tin* 
disease is not. in most ruses, to be suspected from the appear¬ 
ance of the sample. A further point of interest which this 
inquiry has brought out is that while, judging from the samples 
examined, no sort of wheat is free from disease, the newer ^orts, 
which June been in cultivation a shorter time, show a smaller 
percentage of infected samples then the older, which have been 
grown over longer periods. Again, just as no sort of wheat run 
boast immunity, so no district in the country can claim to be 
reasonably free from the disease. 

As regards hurley, the investigation has not gone far enough 
to allow definite conclusions being drawn. At present the indica¬ 
tions are that some 15-20 per cent, of the bam pies are infected 
with spores of the cnvernd smut (IJxtilago hordci). 

The situation thus revealed is sufficiently serious to warrant 
an urgent call for vigilance and care, and farmers are especially 
warned to take steps in good time before spring sowing for the 
treatment of seed corn as proscribed in the Ministry’s Leaflets 
Nos. 92 (Bunt and Smut in Wheat) and 328 (fimvt in Oats and 
Barley)* 


* See also this Journal , November, 1b22, p. 722. 
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The following note has been contributed by Mr. W. Jj. 
Williams, as giving the impressions of a consumer visiting the 

The Imp erial last Show:— 

0 . J. imn As an exhibition of fruit the show must 

* ruit siiow« 1922* *i *» i rt i 

he regarded as a convincing success reflect¬ 
ing the highest credit upon those responsible for organising it 
and carrying it through. Personally it was a revelation. I had 
no idea that fruit of such quality and variety was producible in 
this country. I had always believed that in fruit production we 
wore miles behind overseas growers, within or without the 
Empire—that just as in some branches of industry, on/., the 
cotton-textile, we were unapproachable by any competitor owing 
to local conditions, climatic and technical, so in the domain of 
agriculture whilst we bad a certain supremacy in some depart¬ 
ments, in hint we were hopelessly outclassed! 

1 have been under the necessity of revising my judgment. 
We really can grow frud> and, if T may particularise, we can 
grow what 1 regard as the most exquisite in its appeal to the 
palate—?.c., apples—as well as any growers in the Empire, 
which means as well as any in the world. I was immensely 
uplifted by this discovery. Of course, 1 ought to have known it 
before, but I was always told that the best fruit was imported— 
that even the best apples were from abroad, flow could 1 con¬ 
tradict so emphatic a statement** I was born, brought up, and 
had all rny life lived in towns, amid bricks and mortar, knowing 
lit tie or nothing of trees and flowers and fruits, only knowing 
that some fruits appealed to me immensely and that others, 
strawberries to wit. gave me indigestion. Vet T must confess 
that the only crop 1 was interested in and anxious about was the 
apple crop. Was it good? Then 1 should get unlimited apples 
at reasonable prices— -home-grown with true English flavour 
which at its best is beyond all doubt the most exquisite of any 
fruit grown anywhere. That is the kind of consumer 1 am— 
very ignorant, but very appreciative of the best and quite content 
to get it when I can. Thanks to those who urged mo to drop 
politics for a few' hours to come out to the Crystal Palace and 
leurn something really valuable. 1 have a new idea of what 
the best actually is. T take off my hat to British fruit growers 
and tender them abject apologies for niv ignorance of their 
achievements. 

Having said that, may 1 be allowed to say a word or two in 
extenuation of my offence? As T strolled through the show and 
flaw the exhibits—apples, pears, grapes, tomatoes, in baskets, 

f 2 
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boxes and barrels, grown in England and Ireland (are Wales and 
Scotland fruitless?) and graded, packed and displayed to the 
very utmost advantage, to put them before the public as fruit 
ought to be put, thus commanding the highest possible prices— 
I reflected how few of my countrymen ever see fruit under such 
alluring conditions. 

May I remind British fruit growers that the bulk of the fruit 
they grow is only seen by consumers in a state which is the 
reverse of attractive. Heaped up in forbidding masses in shop^ 
windows or on barrows—good, bad, and indifferent, mixed inex¬ 
tricably—is it any wonder that fruit buying is not popular and 
a fruit diet so limited and infrequent, that for one household— 
my own for example—whose meat bill is contemptible but whose 
fruit and vegetable bill is considerable, there are a thousand 
where fruit rarely enters. 

Economists and captains of industry are looking for new mar¬ 
kets, which are hard to find. It may be suggested to fruit 
growers that their new markets are at their doors, i.c., the 
crowded area of our own land, and that these can bo exploited 
to the financial advantage of producers and the bodily advantage 
of consumers. 

Has the time not come for a break-away from ancient customs 
and outworn methods, not on the part of a few but on the part 
of all fruit growers? Let me as a more consumer suggest:— 

(1) That fruit be no longer despatched from the place of 
growth in bulk as it is picked but carefully graded and packed. 
Fruit so treated travels better, is less damaged, and commands 
higher prices in the open markets, Betailers, I understand, 
grade the fruit they have bought in bulk, but neither producer 
nor consumer secures any financial benefit from this process. 

(2) That co-operation be more generally employed in collec¬ 
tion and distribution. What can be accomplished has been 
demonstrated with other produce by the small cultivators in 
Holland and Denmark. Costs have been cut and production 
made into a profitable business proposition. We have recently 
heal'd and read of almost incredible losses by fruit growers 
in disposing of their produce. Why should this be the case? 
The consumer pays a sufficiently high price for fruit, even the 
commonest, to present handsome profits to the producer. In 
co-operation lies the solution of the problems of fruit growers. 
Meanwhile the mere consumer is paying top prices for inferior 
fruit-—inferior, that is, in quality compared with price. 
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(3l That steps be taken to improve qualitatively fruit produc¬ 
tion. I left the exhibition with a picture glowing in my memory 
—a riot of colour and beauty of form—unforgettable. Within 
a few minutes I came across a fruiterer's shop with a display 
of apples, pears, etc., in the window—C.3. fruit, dirty and 
repulsive. Its condition was, of course, the shopkeeper's fault, 
but it was never good fruit—it was just the average fruit that 
gets into the average shop for consumption by the average 
citizen. Can anyone be surprised that we are not fruit lbvers? 
It may be too much to ask all growers to reach the high standard 
of exhibitors, but the mass of growers might easily improve the 
quality of their fruit. Till they do so their industry must always 
he an unprofitable one. 

Finally, it is worth noticing that modern hygiene emphasises 
the value of fruit as an article of diet. It is up to fruit growers 
to justify the claims of dietists. The Imperial Fruit Show sets 
the standard below which no wise grower will fall. 

* * * * * * 


Colorado 
Potato Beetle 
in France. 


( >nce again the Colorado Beetle* lias obtained a foothold in 
Europe, a very considerable area (stated to be about 95 square 
miles) in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux 
having been found to be infested. This 
outbreak, taking into account the large area 
involved, is the most serious which has yet 
occurred outside the American continent, and its relative 
proximity to Britain increases considerably the risk of the intro¬ 
duction of this dangerous pest into this country. 

So long ago as 1877 Europe became greatly concerned at the 
possible havoc which might result if the Colorado Beetle were 
to becomo established, and it did in fact effect temporary settle¬ 
ments in Germany in 1877, 1887 and 1914. and in England in 
1901. The fact that these invasions were in each case completely 
stamped out has given rise to the impression that the beetle is 
not the dangerous enemy it was at first represented to be. There 
is. however, little real ground for this optimistic point of view— 
in each of the previously recorded outbreaks the beetles bred 
freely, and at Tilbury in 1901-2 it was proved that they could 
withstand the English winter climate. The Bordeaux outbreak 
is suggested, with some reason, as being of two years’ standing, 
and taking this into account with the large area involved it would 
seem impossible to assert that European conditions are unsuit¬ 
able to the insect. All the evidence available therefore points to 

* Leaflet No. 71 (Colorado Beetle) gives an illustrated description of the 
“insect and measures for its control. 
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the possibility of the beetle establishing itself rather than to 
the reverse. 

This being so, the next point of importance is the nature of 
the loss which the insect might cause in Great Britain, and 
here American experience alone is available as a guide. It 
would appear that in the United States of America the insect is 
now kept well under control and the losses which it causes in 
that country may bo considered as confined to the expense of 
the necessary treatment, which consists in spraying the crops 
at least twice with an arsenical wash such as lead arsenate or 
Paris green. The same treatment would doubtless be effective 
in Britain, and growers can therefore estimate the losses to be 
anticipated from the introduction of tho Colorado Beetle as the 
cost of spraying the crop with lead arsenate, etc., twice a year. 
This measure, though sufficient to prevent further loss, is un¬ 
likely over to extirpate tho pest, and it would therefore have to 
be accepted as part of the normal routine of potato growing. 

It is clear from what lias been said above that such measures 
as are possible should be taken to prevent the introduction of 
the beetle. In order to realise how far any measures are likely 
to be successful it is necessary to recall its habits. The great 
majority of the insects spend the winter as adult beetles in the 
soil, less frequently in rubbish, while a few raav also winter as 
pupae, likewise under the soil. Tn the spring the beetles come 
out and pair, and the females fly in search of potato crops on 
winch to feed and lay their eggs. If they are unlucky in their 
search (and they can exiRt some time without food) they may 
fly considerable distances, but certainly not so far as from 
Bordeaux to Britain. They also feed and lay eggs on plant® 
related to the potato, such as the tomato or the egg plant, and 
even on various unrelated wwds. hut it does not seem that they 
can live for long on the latter. The eggs hatch into grubs 
which feed upon the potato foliage and are aide* to crawl from 
leaf to leaf or plant to plant but are incapable of travelling far 
enough to invade fresh territory. When full fed the grubs 
burrow^ in the soil, change to pup*r, and then to the adult 
beetles. Tn America there appear usually to be \m) generations 
in the summer, tho adult beetles of the second generation 
burying themselves in the soil at the onset of cold weather. 

From this account of the habits of the pest, it is clearly the- 
adult wingod beetles which are to be feared, since their capability 
of movement enables them (1) to fly on board ships or to crawl 
into packages, and (2) on arrival in a new country to flv con- 
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siderable distances in search of potato crops. By far the most 
likely time for this to happen is in the spring, when the beetles 
may appear before the potato tops are “ through/’ and in 
consequence the females may be forced to fly a distance to 
find their food. The same might occur in summer or early 
autumn, but it is very much less likely, as in summer abundant 
food will be available and in autumn the beetles are seeking 
their winter quarters in the soil. Applying this to the French 
outbreak it is clearly impossible to take such measures as would 
prevent all risks, since it would necessitate a complete embargo 
on shipping from Bordeaux (to say nothing of the North American 
continent). 

The utmost that can be done is to prohibit the type of import 
most likely to carry beetles, that is to say, the actual produce 
of the land in the infested territory. Consignments of such 
produce, and notably of course potatoes, being packed on farms 
and nurseries where the beetles actually occur may, with certain 
obvious exceptions such as wine or seeds, be considered tbe most 
dangerous type of import and their prohibition would result in 
a definite reduction of the risks which Britain must run. The 
embargo should bo most effective next spring and early summer, 
but there are some grounds for putting it into operation at once 
since it is known that the beetles occasionally winter in places 
other than under the earth, while living plants imported with 
soil round their roots might also carry the insects. 

A more difficult question to decide was the area in France 
which should he regarded as possibly infested. If it be accepted 
that the beetle* has been in France for two years, there is a 
chance that the full range of infested territory nun not yet be 
known, and to meet this contingency some indication of the 
probable maximum spread may be obtained as follows. When 
the beetle first became a pest in America it spread across the 
continent from west to east, the boundary of the infested area 
advancing at an averago rate of 88 miles per year. In the north¬ 
eastern States, however, the spread appears to have been more 
rapid, reaching approximately 100 miles per vear, possibly on 
account of the greater frequency of potato crops or of the bett, ** 
development of transport by which beetles might be carried. 
\ssuming that the conditions in France correspond with those 
most favourable to the spread of the insect in America, which 
is perhaps hardly likely, the maximum area to have become 
infested would be that within a 200-mile radius of Bordeaux. 
The inclusion of such an area has actually been decided 
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upon, in connection with a restrictive Order under the Destructive 
Insects and Pests Acts, of which a summary is given on p. 1060. 
These restrictions will contrive such safeguards as are possible, 
but it must not be thought that they will remove all danger 
Individual beetles may arrive at any time by means which no 
restrictions can prevent, and it is therefore of great importance 
that potato growers should warn the Ministry if they discover 
suspicious insects on their crops. A further statement as to 
the exact appearance of the pest in its different stages will be 
issued before the spring, when the beetles if present would 
make their appearance. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Soil Burning*. —E.F. asks for information as to burning soil for 
agricultural purposes. 

Reply : There are two distinct processes which inav bo referred to as soil 
burning :—(1) Clay burning, in order, as is stated in the Standard Cyclopaedia 
of Agriculture, “to mitigate the retentive character of the soil by introducing 
into it a mass of material deprived of adhesive properties through the action 
of heat 1 ’; and (2) the process of paring and burning. Both processes have 
fallen more or less into desuetude but the former is still practised in road and 
railway engineering. 

Dried Yeast for Feeding Purposes.—L.M. asks whether he should 
feed dried yeast to pigs for the sake of the vitamines, and O.P. also asks for 
information as to dried yeast as a feeding stuff. 

Reply to L.M.: A mixed ration will generally contain all the vitamines the 
pig requires. There, are three vitamines, A, B and C. A is present in cod-liver 
oil; B in whole grain or milling offals such as middlings and bran ; 0 in roots. 
Green food such as cabbages, &c., contain all three. Yeast is rich in vitamine 
R, but it is not necessary to include it in a ration containing milling offals such 
as bran and good middlings. 

Reply to O.P .: Articles on the subject appeared on page 1 of the April, 
1915, number of this ournul , and in the Fertilizer and Feeding Stuffs Journal 
for 11th October, 1922. Yeast should not be included in any rations containing 
substances of a sugary nature such as molasses, chocolate powder or milk 
powder. , 

Willow Canker. —We are advised by clients of ours that their willows 
are infested with canker .... we shall esteem it a favour if you will advise 
us of a remedy. 

Reply : The willows are affected with Willow Canker caused by the fungus 
BotryospfuEria grey aria, described on page 10 of Leaflet No. 301. 

It is found that the canker often occurs at the base of the rods, and 
unless these are cut off close to the old wood each year, canker patches may 
liberate spores in spring and summer which infect the new rods. It is highly 
important, therefore, to cut the rods right back. If this has not been done it 
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would pay to go over the beds again and cut the spurs back and collect or 
plough in the pieces cut off. 

Bitter Rot of Apples.—Will you be good enough to let me know the 
disease apparent in the two apples sent herewith, and also the remedy to be 
adopted to cure it ? 

Reply : The apples are affected with Bitter Rot (Glomerella cingulata), a 
disease that is more common in the United States, but which does occur fairly 
frequently in England. The brown depressions bear a number of pink 
pustules, with the spores on them in pink masses. The flesh under the brown 
spot is said to have a bitter taste, hence the name. Tin* rot extends until the 
whole apple may be involved. There is also occasionally a canker on the wood 
caused by the fungus, and in the faring the pink pustules appear on the 
■depressed area of tire bark. 

Diseased fruit should be collected and burnt and all cankers and cankered 
boughs cut out. Spraying with Bordeaux Mixture as for Scab will control the 
disease, the most important spraying being that given about six weeks after 
the petals have fallen. 

Mealy Bugs. Would you let me know if there would be any harm in 
washing the vine rods in winter with spirits of wine V 

Reply : In reply to your inquiry, the Ministry has no leaflet dealing with 
Mealy Bug. There would, however, be no harm in spougiug the rods with 
spirits of wine in winter after they had been scraped as you suggest—in fact 
methylated spirit, which is cheaper, is one of the remedies recommended for 
the control of this pest. 

Disease on Apple Trees. —Will you kindly inf nun me what the two 
diseases of these two apple tree specimens are ? 

Reply : The black objects on the apple twig are eggs of an Aphis (Aphis 
pomi). For these, spraying the tree thoroughly with lime-wash in the spring, 
so that all boughs and terminal shoots are well covered b\ the mixture, would 
possibly be found to be the most effective method of dealing with the pest. 
The opeiation might be undertaken in March. The enclosed Leaflet on the 
subject gives the formula for lime-wash. 

There is also a slight amount of Mussel Scale present, upon which a Leaflet 
giving some information as to the pest and some sugg« aliens for control is 
also enclosed. 

Capsid Bugs.— Capsid Bugs appear to have done . onsidernble damage 
to apples during t he present season. Have you any inioi Mation or suggestions 
for combating this pest beyond those contained in tin* Munstry 7 s Leaflet on 
the subject, please V 

Reply: As to your inquiry concerning Capsid attar’. apples, there has 
been no notable advance in regard to the general natuu* «it the treatment to be 
advised since the issue of the Ministry’s Leaflet. Ti * one point which has 
become more obvious is that sufficient attention is noi a.- a rule paid to the 
technique of spraying. Large quantities of expensive w.«-■lies, such as nicotine, 
are often used, but comparatively little attention is paid to ensuring their 
application in such a manner as to produce the best it* nils, In the case of 
Capsid spraying, success is almost wholly dependent on \ei\ thorough work— 
to such an extent that of two growers, both using the same wash on the same 
day, one may obtain a DO per cent, control and the other little commercial 
result for his work. 
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Weevils Infboting Malting Houses and Stores. —Under separate 
cover we are wending you a sample of the weevils infesting our malting houses 
and stores and we should be glad to have your report on the matter. 

Reply : There were various species of weevils and beetles in your enclosure, 
some of them definitely harmful and others following the depredations of the 
rest. Among those sent were Silvauua surinamensti, Calondra granaria (the 
(train Weevil), Ptinus fur , Palorun spp., and Mealworms (the larva? of 
Tenebrio molitor ), together with one or two smaller larva of other species not 
yet definitely determined. The enclosed Leaflet on hydrocyanic acid gas 
fumigation will give the needful particulars of this method of treatment. 
Neodless to say the store should be cleared and very thoroughly cleaned down. 

Where feasible raising the heat the store to a temperature of 
approximately 130°F. should destroy the whole of the insect population 
therein. A little lower temperature has been found effective for some species 
but some are more resistant than others and therefore the higher temperature 
would be preferable. 


Tkk following circular letter has been addressed by the Secretary of the 
World’s Dairy Congress Committee for England and Wales to County 
World’s Dair Councils, County Borough Councils, and Associations and 
C* 1Q9Q other Bodies interested in the various aspects of the 

ongress, . am j ni £]^ industry in England and Wales :— 

1. As you are aware, the United States of America will hold an inter¬ 
national dairy meeting in October, 1023, under the title of the World’s Dairy 
Congress. The initiative was taken by the United States Go\ eminent, through 
its Department of Agriculture, in getting the movement under way. The plan 
was taken up with enthusiasm by those interested in dairying and dairy 
products, and arising therefrom the World’s Dairy Congress Association was 
formed. This organisation will conduct the Congress with the co-operation of 
the United States Department - of Agriculture, and the International Dairy 
Federation will also co-operate. 

2. The Congress will be a gathering together of representatives from many 
nations for the purpose of seeing and hearing about the latest advances made 
in the field of dairying. It is believed that the Congress will be of great value 
to all participating countries, both from a scientific and commercial standpoint, 
by bringing together the leading men of scientific and commercial experience 
for the consideration of all the larger problems involved, with a view to making 
available the best information in existence concerning the importance of milk 
to the consumer, as well as the most effective and economic method of produc¬ 
tion, distribution and regulation. 

3. Four main groups of interests are concerned, viz., those connected with:— 

( 'd) Research and Education , e.g., teachers, investigators, engineers and 

other technical men interested in the solution of dairy problems. 

(b ) Industry and Economics , e.g., men engaged in the business of produc¬ 

tion, manufacture, export, import, storage and distribution of dairy 
animals, products and equipment. 

(c) Regulation and. Control , e.g., state, county, municipal and private- 

officials concerned with standards; adulterations, sanitation and disease* 
control. 
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(d) National Health , e.g., public health and nutrition work ere, philan¬ 
thropists, welfare workers and students of the influence of diet on the 
health and vigour of the nation. 

4. The National Dairy Association will hold its annual Exposition imme¬ 
diately following the Congress aud in the same City. This Exposition brings* 
together a thousand or more of the best-bred cattle of the United States and 
Canada, while its mechanical exhibits occupy several hundred thousand square 
feet of floor space. The United States Government, the Universities and 
Agricultural Colleges have scientific and educational exhibits at the Exposition. 

5. The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Ministry of Health 
were approached, through the Foreign Office, by the TJnitec} States Govern¬ 
ment, and also directly by the Congress Association, on the subject of the 
representation of this country at the Congress, The Ministries are in full 
sympathy with the objects of the Congress and are prepared to accotd a full 
measure of support to an effort to arrange for an adequate representation at the 
Congress of the dairying interests—educational, commercial and hygienic—in 
England and Wales. With this object a World’s Dairy Congress Committee 
has been constituted for the purpose of organising this representation and of 
acting as a connecting link between the Congress Association and the dairying 
(including “ public health ”) industry in this country. The Committee includes 
representatives of Government Departments, of public health bodies, and of 
the various interests, educational and commercial, concerned with the dairying 
industry. 

(i. At their first meeting, held on the 19th instant, the Committee elected 
ns their Chairman, Sir Daniel Hall, Chief Scientific Adviser of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and as Deputy Chairman, Sir Douglas Newton, M.P. An officer 
of the Ministry of Agriculture was also deputed to act as Secretary to the 
Committee.* 

7. Action by the Committee in seeming the representation of England and 
Wales at the Congress must be taken in two main directions:— 

(а) Selecting u body of delegates to attend the Congress. 

(б) Arranging for suitable papers to be read at the Congress 

8. Selection of Delegatee*— Tt is probable that apart from any action 
taken by the Committee, certain bodies may desire to send representatives to 
the Congress, and to pay their expenses. There may also he individuals 
prominently identified with the industry who may be sufficiently interested to 
attend tilts Congress at their own expense. On the other hand, it is \ery 
probable that if the persons attending from this country ate limited to those 
who are willing to pay their own expenses, or whose expenses are paid by an 
Association, adequate representation of England and Wales will not be seemed. 
For this reason the Committee desire to appeal for funds which would enable 
them to L \fill the gaps,' that is, to send to America such persons , who cannot be 
expected to pay their own expenses, as to ensure that every important aspect of the 
dairying industry in this country is represented in the delegation which ultimately 
travels to America . 

9. I am therefore instructed by the Committee to enquire:— 

(a) Whether your intend to send a representative to the 

Congress at their own, or his own, expense V 


* Mr. V. E. Wilkins, B.Sc. 
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(b) Failing that, whether your will be prepared to contribute 

towards the Fund, to be administered by the Committee, from which 
will be paid the expenses of such representatives as are considered 
necessary to complete the delegation ? 

The Committee earnestly trust that such a contribution will be made, and 
further, that in view of the considerable sum required, the contribution will be 
a substantial one. Contributions which individual members of your 
may Care to make towards the Fund will be appreciated. 

The Committee have appointed Mr. J. F. Blackshaw, O.B.E., the Ministry’s 
Dairy Commissioner, to be Honorary Treasurer of the Fund. Cheques should 
*be made payable to the ** World’s Dairy Congress Committee,” and crossed 
London County Westminster and Parr's Bank Ltd . (Charing Cross Branch). 

10. Papers.— The Committee would he glad to receive suggestions from 

your , of the names (anti addresses) of persons who might be 

invited to write papers for the Congress, with the subjects on which they would 
be qualified to write. Normally, papers will be written by persons who will be 
able to read them at the Congress, but the Committee are prepared in special 
cases to consider the offer of papers by those who are unable to attend. Papers 
of general rather than local application are desired. The Committee especially 
wish to receive papers dealing with new? achievements in any branch of the dairy 
industry, and noteworthy advances in the sciences relative to dairying. Methods 
which have been found in any country to he of marked value in increasing 
production, lowering costs, stimulating consumption, and improving national 
health should be reported. 

11. Finally, I am to call attention to the fact that the matter is most urgent 
for two reasons:—(a) Papers have to be in the hands of the United States 
authorities not later than 1st April next. (6) The selection of delegates must 
be made as soon as possible, in order that negotiations for special steamship 
rates may be opened and bookings fixed up. 

I am therefore to ask that your will be good enough to 

give this matter their very earliest consideration and notify me of the decision 
arrived at. 

****** 

Colorado Beetle Order, 1022. —In consequence of the infestation of 
potato crops in the area around Bordeaux (France), dealt with above, an Order 
has been made by the Ministry under the Destructive Insects and Pests Acts 
restricting the importation of any living plants and vegetables from France. 
The Order, which came into operation on 1st February, 1923, prohibits the 
landing in Eugland and Wales of any living plants or vegetables from any 
port in France (but not Algeria) unless (1 ) the landing is authorised by a 
licence issued by an Inspector of the Ministry, or (2) they are accompanied 
by a declaration in a form prescribed by the Order. 

This declaration, signed by the grower or exporter, states that the consign¬ 
ment was not grown in the following Departments of France :—Gironde, 
Landes, Basses Pyr^n^es, Haute Pyrenees, Haute Garonne, Arifcge, Aude, Gers, 
Tarn, Lot-et-Garonne, Tarn-et-Garonne, Aveyron, Lot, Dordogne, Corrbsse, 
Cantal, Puy de D6me, Oreuse, Haute Vienne, Charente, Charente Inf^rieure, 
Indre, Vienne, Deux Sevres, Vendee, Loire Infcirieure, Maiue-et-Loire, Indre- 
<et-Loire, LoztVe. 
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Any consignment landed without such a licence or declaration will be 
destroyed unless it is authorised to be disposed of otherwise by a licence 
issued by an Inspector of the Ministry. 

“ Living plants or vegetables” means trees and shrubs, tubers, bulbs and' 
flower roots, raw vegetables including potatoes, potato haulms and leaves, 
and tomatoes. 

A copy of the Order can be obtained from the Ministry, 10, Whitehall 
Place, S.W.l. 

Poot-and-MoutH Disease, —One further outbreak has been confirmed 
in the Cheshire area since the date (18th December) referred to in the note 
contained on pp. 958-9 of the Journal for January, namely, on 23rd December, 
on premises at Mickle Trafford, in the vicinity of one of the previous cases. 
No other development having occurred, the restrictions have been withdrawn 
except from small areas in the immediate neighbourhood of the several 
infected premises. 

On the 30th December, a now centre of disease was brought to light by 
the confirmation of disease at Ferndale in the Rhondda Valley of Glamorgan, 
eleven cattle on the premises being found affected. The position was some¬ 
what disquieting inasmuch as the owner had a number of sheep grazing near 
the infected sheds which had access to a mountain on which approximately 
2,000 sheep were running. As a matter of precaution 175 sheep which were 
regarded as having been in close proximity to the infected sheds were 
slaughtered and special arrangements were made for close observation to be 
maintained in respect of the remaining sheep. Fortunately, there has been 
no further development and it has been found possible to remove the restric¬ 
tions from the outer portions of the area to which the usual standstill Order was 
applied. 

******* 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Law of Allotments and Allotment Gardens- —(E. Lawrence 
Mitchell. (147 pp.) London : I\ S. King & Son, Ltd., 1922. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The growth of the demand for allotments in recent years has found legislative 
expression in several enactments, of which the most notable* are (1) The 
Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908. (2) The Land Settlement (Facilities) 
Act, 1919, and (3) The Allotments Act, 1922, and any attempt to codify those 
Acts should he welcome to allotment societies, to members of local authorities 
engaged in their administration, as well as to urban landowners and others 
whose i ights may be affected by their operation. Mr. Mitchell’s administrative 
experience as Principal in charge of the Small Holdings and Allotments 
Branch of the Ministry has peculiarly fitted him to serve as a guide in this 
matter, and in this book he has set out concisely the powers and duties of 
local authorities in regard to the provision of allotments and allotment 
gardens, the statutory provisions governing their tenure, and the rights of 
tenants to compensation on dispossession. A useful feature of the book is 
the printing in full of the Act of 1908, indicating the amendments made by 
subsequent Acts, the relative portions of which are also set out, together with 
the Act of 1922 and copies of Regulations and Model Rules made by the* 
Ministry. 
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A Vegetable Grower’s Handbook. —(Miss Fanny Bennett, FJJ.H.&, 
and Eleanor Sinclair Rohde. (174 pp.) London: Philip Lee Warner, fie.) 
“To grow good vegetables dig, dig and still dig” is the emphatic advice of 
the two enthusiastic gardeners who in simple language seek in this little 
manual to impart the fruits of their experience to others who are fortunate 
enough to be their own gardeners. The key-note of the style is struck in the 
lirst sentence of the book: u If seed is to germinate it must be cosy and 
comfortable”; and the authors’insistence on the response of the plants to 
love and sympathy, combined with such practical “ odds and ends'’ economics 
us the use of old shaving-brushes for washing off green fly, should appeal to 
suburban and other amateurs who might be repelled by the more pretentious 
technical and scientific works on the subject. 

Fruit Packing* for Market.— (W. j\ fcfoabrook. («!>pp.) London • 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 11)22. 2s. fid. net. The ncreased attention 
now being directed to problems of marketing gives a topical interest to this 
treatise, which is the outcome of an in citation by the Court of the Fruiterers’ 
Company to the Chamber of Horticulture to make suggestions for furthering 
the Court’s desire to publish a useful yet inexpensive book calculated to assist 
British fruit growers in meeting the competition from Overseas. A chaptei 
is devoted to the British Growers’ Scheme for grading and packing, which 
was described in the Journal of August, 1021. Sound practical directions are 
gi\en which if followed would help to raise the standard of* marketing to the 
level which is already generally recognized as essential to successful com* 
meicial cultivation. 

Efficient Marketing for Agriculture." -(Theodore Macklin, Ph.T). 
(418pp.) New York and London* .Macmillan A Co., 1B22 12s. fid.) A 

widely distributed trisectional cartoon in the Country Gentleman, reproduced 
in this hook, representing on the left-hand side the farmer selling for one 
dollar a basket of potatoes which is being retailed to the consume! foi tlneo 
dollars at the other end, asks the pertinent question “What happens In tin 4 
Daik?” (represented b\ the black space in the middle). To answer tins 
question is the object of the illuminating text-book by the Profcssoi of 
Agricultural Economics in the Piiiveisitv of Wisconsin, who in thi.-, \olume 
discusses dispassionately, bom the point of view of the common interests of 
farmers, consumers and middlemen, the economic basis of marketing .and the 
organization of such essential services as assembling, grading and standardizing, 
packing, “ processing” (conversion of raw materials to finished products, as 
wheat into flour, milk into butter, Ac.), transporting, storing, financing and 
distributing. The various marketing agencies and methods (including co-* 
operative and “direct” marketing are fully dismissed, weaknesses in the 
present system are pointed out and suggestions made for improvement through 
the consolidation of uneconomic and inefficient middlemen wherever needless 
duplication exists, the establishment of working relations between fanners, 
middlemen and consumers and the organization of distributing agencies on 
the commodity basis. In the final chapter the functions of Government 
Authority in relation to marketing are classified as (1) maintenance of equality 
ot opportunity; (2) securing by investigation or experimentation full facts 
about marketing; 3) establishment of minimum standards of competition; 
v4) enforcement of established standards of competition; and (5) education 
of the public to a comprehension of the economics of marketing. 

A useful summary and bibliography is added at the end of each chapter 
and a very full index is appended. 
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Organised Produce Markets.— (J. G. Smith, M.A. (238 pp.) London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. 12s. 6d. net.) Though intended primarily 

ior the use of students, this book, which is based on lectures delivered in the 
Faculty of Commerce of the University of Birmingham, should prove of 
interest and value to all who are concerned in the business of marketing—a 
subject which is now engaging particular attention as a branch of agricultural 
economics. The hook gives a detailed description of the structure and working 
of the principal organised produce markets and exchanges in this country and 
in Europe and the United States, and the author’s frank discussion of such 
abstruse and controversial subjects as the use and abuse of futures, and the 
influence of speculation on prices, is none the less stimulating because some 
of his conclusions—notably his defence of the 44 middleman ” and the speculator 
in the economic scheme—would seem to challenge the doctrine of the co¬ 
operative direct marketing movement which regards the activities of these 
functionaries as mainly parasitic. 


SELECTED CONTENTS OF 
PERIODICALS. 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous. 

Experiments in Green Manuring tor Light Soils, II. J. Page. (Jour. 

Hoy. Hort. Soe., Vol. 47, Parts 2 and 3, Sept., 1922.) [63.105.] 

Photopenodiam of 'Wheat : A Determining h actor in Acclimatization. 

[With Bibliography] (Science. Kept to. 1022 (58*04).] 

After-ripening, Doimaney, and Methods of Terminating the Dormant 
Pern*! of Seed.*., i'yril West (Sei. Png , Nn. 07, Jan., 1928.) [58,Jl; 

<>3.1951.J 

The Flocculation of Soils III, A'. M. Cwnbcr. (Jour Agr. Sci . xn 
*1922), pp. 372-380.) (63111 ] 

Weather Cveles m Relation to Agricult me and Industrial Fluctuations. 

(Nature, Dec. 30, 1922, p. 889.) [551.5.] 

l'.irrn Coatings jn Ireland, J. M. Adams. (Jour Dent. Agr , Ireland, 
Nov., 1922.) [657.] 

Agricultural Shows, their Present Functions and how they ran he Use¬ 
fully Extended. IT. P Cropland (Jour. Firmer**' ( hih, 1922, Part 6.) 
[03(064).] 

Field Crops. 

Gieon Peat as a Money-Making Faun Crop : How the) paid £27 4s 5d. 
per acre profit in 1922, A. (I. Huston and J. S Simpson (Mod, 
Farming, Nov., 1922.) [63.32 ] 

Studies on the Effect of Nitrogen Applied to Oats at Different Periods of 
Growth, W. F. (lender (Jour. Amor. See Agron., Nov , 192*2.) 
[63.314.J 

Breeding Oats Resistant to Stern Bust, F. flnffee. (Jour. Hered , xin 
(1922), pp 187-190. [575 A.] 

Ensilage, E. V Campbell. (Sent. Jour. Agne.. Oct.. 1922.) (63.19832 ] 

Temperature and Other Factors Af]coting the Quality of Silage. A. Amos 
and (I. Williams. (Jour. Agr. Son, \u (1922), pp. 323-330.) [63,19<32.] 
An Investigation into the Changes which occur during the Ensilage of 
Oats and Tares, A, Amos and H. E. Woodman. (Jour. Agr. Sci.. xii 
(1922), pp. 337-362.) [63.19832.] 

Fruitgrowing. 

Winter Pruning Experiments with Apple Trees, *\\ H. Grubb . (Jour 
Roy. Hort. 6oc.« Yol. 47, Parts 2 and 3, Bept., 1922.) [63 41-195.] 

Plant Pests and Diseases. 

A Study of the Life-History of the Onion Fly (Hylemyia antiqua , Meigen), 
A". J5. Smith , (Ann. App. Biol., Vol. ix (1922), Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 177- 
183, plates x and xi.) [63.27.] 
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Studies on the Apple Canker fungus. 1—Leaf Scar Infection; II—Canker 
infection of Apple Trees through Scab Wounds, 8, P. Wiltshire . (Ann. 
App. Biol., Vol. S (1921), pp. 182-192; Vol. 9 (1922), pp. 276*281.) 
[68.24-41.] 

Further Studies on the “ Brown Rot ” Fungi. 1. A Shoot*Wilt and 
Canker of Plum Trees caused by Sclerotima cinerea (with plates), 
tt. W or maid. (Arm. Bot., Vol. b6, No. 143, July, 1922.) [68.24.] 
Leaf Boll and Mosaic Diseases of the Potato, P. A. Murphy. (Jour. 

Dept. Agr., Ireland, Nov. 1922.) [63.23.] 

A Bacterial Disease of Turnip (Brassica napus ), $. G. Jones (Jour. 

Agr. Hoi., Vol. xn, Part 3, July, 1922.) [63.23.] 

Tomato Diseases, W. Bewley. (Jour. Boy. Hort. Hoc., Vol. 47. Parts 2 
and 3, Sept., 1922.) [08.24-61.J 

Investigations on Flax Diseases : Third Report. (Jour. Dept. Agr., 
Ireland, Vol. 22, No. 2, Aug., 1922.) [68.24-34; 63.27-34.] 

Livestock and Feeding Stuffs. 

On the Relative Growth and Development of Various Breeds and Crosses 
of Pigs, John Hammond. (Jour. Agr. Sci., xii (1922), pp. 387-423.) 
[63.64(04).] b * 

The Sugars and Albuminoids of Oat Straw, S. H . Colling and B. Thomas . 
(Jour. Agr. Sci., Vol. xii, Part 3, July, 1922.) [63.60432.] 

Dairying. 

Milk Yields, Cost per Gallon and Financial Results, James Wyllie (Scot. 

Jour. Agr., Oct., 1922.) [63.714; 63.711 (&).] 

The Effect on the Percentage Composition of the Milk of (a) Variations 
m the Daily Volume, and (b) Variations m the Nature of the Diet, 
W. Taylor and A. D. Husband. (Jour. Agr. Sci., Vol. 12, Part 2, 
A pul, 1922.) [63.711 (a) ; 612.664.] 

The Scandinavian Food Unit, I). W . Sieuart. (Scot. Jour. Agr . Ch-t., 
1922.) [63.711(a); 63.711(h) ] 

The Effect of the Age of the Sire and Dam on the Quality of the Off¬ 
spring in Dairy Cows, L. Allen . (Jour. Hered., xiii (1922), pp. 167- 
176.) [576.4.] 

Veterinary Science. 

The Warble Flies : Sixth Report on Experiments and Observation# as 
to Life History and Treatment, Carpenter , Phibbs A Slattery. (Jour. 
Dept. Agr., Ireland, Vol. 22, No. 2, May, 1922.) [619.2(/).j 

Economics. 

The Work of the Agricultural Wages Board. (I.I.A. Int. Rev Agr. 

Econ.,* xiii (1922), p. 525.) [331(h) ] 

The Work of the War Finance Corporation in Aid of Agriculture. 

(I.I.A. Int. Rev. Aar. Econ., xiii (1922), No. 5.) [332.71(78); 338.98.] 
Great Britain and Ireland : Agricultural Credit Facilities during the War. 
(I.I.A. Int. Rev. Agr. Econ., xni (1922), No. 6.) f 332.71 <42); 
332.71 (4151. J 

The Ontario Government Savings Bank and Farm Loan Scheme, 
L. M. Minty . (Economics, Oct., 1922.) [332.71(71).] 

Co-operation for the Marketing of Agricultural Produce and the Supply 
ot Farm Requisites in Canada. (I.I.A. Int. Rev. Agr. Econ., xiii 
(1922), No. 7-8. p. 469; No. 9, p. 677.) [334(71); 334.6(04).] 

Wheat Production and Marketing : Economic Situation in U.fi. (IT S. 

Dept. Agr. Year Book, 1921, pp. 77-165.) [03.311: 31; 63.311-198.] 

The Com Crop : Economic Situation in U.S. (D.S. Dept. Agr. Year 
Book, 1921, pp. 161-226.) [63.315 : 31.1 
The Proper Position of the Land Owner in Relation to the Agricultural 
Industry : Address delivered at the 90th Annual Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Hull, Sept., 1922 r 
Lord Bledishe. (Advancement of Science : 1922, Sect. M.) [333.5.] 
The Relative Advantages and Cost of Working the Land by (a) Horse 
Labour, ( b ) Steam, or (c) Tractor, James Falconer. (Jour Farmers* 
Stab, 1922, Part 5.) [388.58; 63.196.] 

Local and Imperial Taxation as Affecting Agriculture, Sir R. H Rew. 
(Jour Farmers* Club, 1922, Part 4.) [336.2; 386.28.] 


Printed under the authority of His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
By Metchim A Son, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons by Lieut. - 
Col. Arthur Murray as to when the Report of the Agricultural 
Prices Committee would be published, the 
Minister of Agriculture, Sir Kobert San¬ 
ders, replied:—“I am advised that with 
the exception of one or two witnesses who 
may be reheard on specific points, the 
Committee has concluded the hearing of evidence with regard 
to milk and -dairy produce, and as soon as the mass of essential 
statistical data Las been assembled, co-ordinated and considered, 
an interim report m respect of this commodity will be issued. 
I hope, in due course, to receive interim reports as regards fruit, 
vegetables and meat, in respect of which, 1 gather, provisional 
evidence has already been heard, and, subsequently, as regards 
cereals and bread. The lion, and gallant Member will realise 
that the Committee is confronted with a task of exceptional 
complexity and magnitude, and one which in the nature of 
things cannot be hastened without seriously prejudicing the 
Committee’s investigations. 


Committee on 
Agricultural 
Prices and 
Distribution. 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette for February, 1928, con¬ 
tains a summary of the statistics relating to agricultural 

Co-operation in c °-°P eration in 1921 collected under the 

AorionitnvA 1091 Indllstr ial and Provident Societies Acts. 

-•* * * This is the first article on the subject pub¬ 

lished by "the Ministry of Labour since 1915. 

In 1921 there were 1,201 registered co-operative societies 
engaged in agricultural production and distribution in Great 
Britain. Of these 829 were engaged mainly in the distribution 
of seeds, implements, manures, etc.; 200 in the preparation and 
disposal of agricultural products, chiefly butter and other dairy 

(47813). P.1./R.8. i),250. 3/23. M. k S. 


A 
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produce; and 172 were farming and dairying departments of 
non-agi'ieultural co-operative societies. 

The 1,029 agricultural societies had an aggregate member¬ 
ship of 162,874, a decrease of 8,010, or 1.8 per cent., on that 
of the preceding year. The total share, loan, and reserve 
capital amounted to £8,820,000, an increase of £828,000, or 
9.2 per cent., on the amount in 1920. The total sales realised 
£16,682,000, a decrease of nearly £5,000,000 (22.5 per cent.), 
and the year’s trading resulted in a loss of £158,000, which 
was, however, less than that (£210,000) incurred in the 
preceding year. 

In 1915 the special feature of these returns was the great 
predominance of the Irish societies in agricultural production, 
nearly 81 per cent, of the sales by productive societies and 
departments in the United Kingdom being in that countrj. 
In agricultural distribution the societies in England and Wales 
predominated with over 62 per cent, of the total sales. Bv 
1920 a considerable increase in co-operative sales had taken 
place in both countries, but the share of Great Britain had 
increased more than that of Ireland, the sales by British pro¬ 
ductive societies being 46 per cent, of the whole, and by 
British distributive societies 80 per cent. For the year 1921 
Irish figures are not available. 


* * 


* * * 


Under the terms of the Nauru Island Agreement Act, 19*20, 
the phosphates produced in any one year in Nauru and Ocean 


Nauru Islands are allocated in the following pro- 
Phosphate. portions :—to the United Kingdom 42 per 
cent., Australia 42 per cent, and New 
Zealand 10 per cent. These allotments are intended primarily 
for home consumption for agricultural purposes in the country 
of allotment, and not for export. 


At the expiration of the period of five years from the coming 
into force of the Agreement, i.e., in 1925, and every five years 
thereafter, the basis of allotment is to be readjusted in accord¬ 
ance with the actual requirements of each country. If in any 
year any of the three Governments does not require any portion 
of its allotment, the other Governments are entitled, so far as 
their requirements for home consumption extend, to have that 
portion allotted among themselves in the proportions of the 
percentage to which they are entitled as given above. Anv 
phosphates not required by the three Governments may be sold 
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by the Commissioners, who have been appointed under the 
Agreement, at the best price obtainable. 

The total quantity of phosphates shipped from Nauru and 
Ocean Islands during the two and a half years ended 31st 
December, 1922, was 886,830 tons, which was made up as 


follows:— 

To the United Kingdom ... 

,, Australia . 

,, New Zealand ... 

,, Other countries 


32,800 tons 
541,420 ,, 

80,900 ,, 
232,210 ,, 


It will be seen, therefore, that during the period mentioned, 
the United Kingdom has taken considerably less than its quota. 
The reasons for this may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

1. Owing to the present depressed state of agriculture in 
this country and the serious shortage of capital among 
farmers, the purchase of fertilisers, even of kinds well-known 
to the home farmer, has been considerably below normal 

2. The makers of superphosphate had long-dated con¬ 
tracts for supplies of North African and American phosphates 
much in excess of their actual need under existing conditions. 

3. Owing to the fact that Nauru phosphate could not be 
sold to the superphosphate makers, it was put on the market 
in a finely ground state, in which form it was to be expected 
to be effective as a slow acting phosphate fertiliser, giving 
results similar to those obtained from basic slag. British 
farmers are, however, without experience of the results to be 
obtained from this or other ground raw T phosphates. A con¬ 
siderable number of experiments have been started to test 
the value of Nauru phosphates, but time is necessary before 
these become available, and the dry season of 1921 caused 
a further delay in reaching satisfactory conclusions. The 
lack of this direct evidence of the value of Nauru phosphate 
has added to the disinclination of farmers to purchase the 
new fertiliser on any considerable scale. 

4. Owing to the high freight charges which prevailed 
throughout the period during which practically the whole of 
the Nauru phosphate that has so far reached this country was 
shipped, the distributors have been unable to place the 
material on the market at so attractive a price as will be 
possible with shipments made under the present considerably 
reduced freight charges. 
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The steady increase in the colonies of bees in this country 
coincides with a marked decline in the importation of honey, 
... « for while the imports in 1919 amounted 

_ * 8 . to 178,228 cwt., they dropped in 1920 to 

Bee Keeping. 63 021 ' owt ana ^ 1921 io 

24,984 cwt. The British bee keeper has probably recovered 
much of the ground lost through the ravages from 1907 to 
1912 of Acarine disease, and through the subsequent disloca¬ 
tion of working conditions during the years of war. Satis¬ 
factory as these figures are, however, they show that the home 
producer has still some leeway to make up to meet the present 
demand, and to educate the public concerning the value of 
honey in the dietary. 

Further progress will probably depend on augmenting the 
number of bee keepers; and with this object in view the 
Ministry has prepared a sectional volume of leaflets, dealing 
with the various aspects of bee keeping, which can be obtained 
at a cost of 6d. by applying to the Secretary of the Ministry 
at Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l. xAlthough, by reason of 
climatic conditions, bee keeping on a large scale in this 
country has been and only can be successful to a limited extent, 
it is not fully realised what an eminently suitable activity it is 
for the smallholder and cottager or for the town-worker living 
in the country, to all of whom it offers a profitable “ side-line ” 
occupation at a comparatively small outlay in money and time. 
No more space is required than the few square feet on which 
the hives stand, and the attention demanded by the care of a 
few stocks of bees is certainly less than is often expended on 
far less remunerative occupations. Apart from the value of the 
work done by bees in gathering nectar that would otherwise 
be wasted, it should be remembered that they are active 
pollinators of fruit blossoms, and therefore of inestimable 
benefit to the fruit grower and the gardener. 


The average prices of several classes of agricultural produce 
in England and Wales were higher during January than in 

The Agricultural ^ ecember > 1922 » tbe most noticeable 
Index Number increa8es being in fat cattle, fat sheep and 
cheese. On the whole prices were 68 per 
cent, above those ruling in the corresponding month in the 
years 1911-18, against 59 per cent, above in December. The 
increase in January, 1922, was 75 per cent., so that as com- 
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pared with a year ago prices have only receded by 4 per cent. 
(7 points) on the whole. The percentage increases in each 
month since January, 1920, are shown in the following table :— : 


Percentage Increase 

COMPARED WITH THE 

AVERAGE 

OF THE CORRESPONDING 


Month 

IN 1911 

-13. 


Month. 


1920. 

1921. 

1922. 1923. 

January ... 

#M 

200 

183 

75 68 

February ... 

* 

195 

167 

79 

March 


189 

150 

77 

April 


202 

149 

70 

May 


180 

119 

71 

June 


175 

112 

68 

July 


186 

112 

72 

August 


193 

131 

67 

September 


202 

116 

57 

October 


194 

86 

59 

November 


193 

79 

62 

December 


184 

76 

59 


Wheat was a little firmer than in December, whilst the 
rise in oats was appreciable, this cereal selling at 48 per cent, 
more than in January, 1911-13. Barley declined slightly, but 
as the fall in January is usually proportionately greater, the 
index figure is higher than last month. All three cereals are 
cheaper than a year ago, especially barley, which only aver¬ 
ages 20 per cent, above the pre-war price. Meadow hay fell 
slightly, and potatoes sold at practically the same prices as in 
January, 1911-18. 

All kinds of live stock were relatively dearer than in Decem¬ 
ber, and sheep and pigs made much higher prices than in 
January, 1922. Fat cattle, at 61 per cent, above 1911-18, 
were practically the same as a year ago, and dearer than in any 
month since August last. Fat sheep and fat pigs were each 
rather more than double the pre-war price, the index number 
rising appreciably in each case as compared with December. 
Prices of fat pigs, however, were practically unchanged on the 
month, the rise in the index number being due to lower prices 
ruling in January than in December, 1911-13. Store cattle, 
sheep and pigs all rose in price, but while store cattle at 
86 per cent, above 1911-18 were rather cheaper than a year 
ago, store sheep and pigs made much more money than in 
January, 1922. The index number of store sheep is practically 
the same as that of fat sheep, but store pigs at 171 per cent, 
above the pre-war price are relatively much dearer than fat 
pigs. The very high prices of store pigs are no doubt mainly 
due to the demand for pigs to consume the surplus supplies of 
potatoes. 
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Milk and butter remained stationary, but cheese rose sharply 
and, at 85 per cent, above 1911-18, was relatively dearer than 
butter. Both butter and cheese sold at much higher prices 
than in January, 1922. The fall of egg prices was not so sharp 
as usual so that the index number is 28 points higher than in 
December. 

The following table shows the average increases during recent 
months in the prices of the principal commodities:— 

Percentage Increase as compared with the Average Prices ruling in 
THE CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF 1911-13. 





1922 


1923. 

1922. 

Commodity. 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Wheat 

... 

23 

24 

32 

32 

33 

44 

Barley 

... 

26 

29 

34 

17 

20 

51 

Oats ... 


31 

33 

38 

36 

43 

49 

Fat cattle 

... 

58 

49 

48 

48 

61 

62 

Fat sheep 


90 

90 

87 

81 

103 

60 

Fat pigs 


84 

85 

94 

94 

102 

71 

Dairy cows 


63 

09 

74 

72 

74 

87 

Store cattle 


33 

30 

29 

28 

36 

41 

Store sheep 


109 

106 

93 

83 

105 

51 

Store pigs 


125 

135 

148 

151 

171 

91 

Eggs... 


96 

104 

98 

63 

86 

114 

Poultry 

... 

85 

77 

75 

86 

81 

76 

Milk ... 

... 

70 

90 

90 

90 

90 

125 

Butter 

... 

76 

71 

72 

73 

73 

46 

Cheese 


41 

36 

55 

60 

85 

27 

Potatoes 


1 

3 

8 

7 

—1* 

113 

Ilay ... 

... 

52 

45 

45 

47 

43 

35 



H' 

Decrease. 




¥ 

* 

¥ 


* 

¥ 


¥ 


The agreement of the Lancashire Committee for the Northern 
Area of the county which was due to expire on 81 st January. 


Conciliation 
Committees in 
Agriculture. 


1928 , has now been extended to 80 th April. 
The agreement provides for the payment of 
a rate of 87 s. fid. to teamsmen and stock- 
men for a week of the usual working hours. 


with proportionate rates for other workers. 


Average Wages .—There was little change in the weekly wages 
of ordinary agricultural labourers in England and Wales during 
January, 
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THE NEW DEVELOPMENT FUND 
FOR AGRICULTURE. 

Under the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, a sum 
of £1,000,000 was provided for agricultural research and educa¬ 
tion, the allocation to England and Wales being £850,000 and 
that to Scotland £150,000. After the passing of the Act 
decisions had to be reached in the case of England and Wales 
as to the period in which the fund was to be expended. It has 
now been agreed that in general the fund (with the interest 
upon it) may be expended in the five-year period April, 1922, to 
March, 1927, and the allocation at present contemplated is 
approximately as follows:—Research and Advisory work, 
£465,000; Higher Agricultural Education, £84,000; County 
Agricultural Education, £170,000; Scholarships for the sons 
and daughters of agricultural workers, £117,000; Miscellaneous 
Schemes, £74,000. This allocation is provisional, and if on 
investigation the schemes in contemplation prove more or less 
expensive than anticipated some re-arrangement may prove 
necessary. Particulars of grants to be defrayed wholly or prin¬ 
cipally from the new fund, in so far as definite decisions have 
already been made, are given below. 

National Institute lor Research in Dairying. —A grant of 
£10,900 has been approved from the Fund in aid of the erec¬ 
tion and adaptation of buildings, the provision of engineering 
plant, etc., on the Rhinfield Manor Estate (near Reading) for 
the purposes of a dairy farm for the Institute. The total cost 
of the building scheme is £26,000; of this sum £18,000 is being 
provided by the Institute and £18,000 from Government funds. 

Silver Leaf Disease Research at Cambridge University.— 
Research into Silver Leaf Disease of fruit trees has been 
carried on in a very small wav for several years. The Fund 
has made it possible to extend this work, and a larger scheme 
continuing until 1927 has been approved in principle. A grant 
of £950 for capital expenditure (accommodation for pot plants) 
has been approved, together with a grant of £800 for main¬ 
tenance purposes in the six months ending March, 1928. It 
is expected that it will prove possible to approve grants at the 
rate of £1,550 per annum after March. 

East Mailing Research Station.— A gi ant of £6,600 has been 
sanctioned towards a capital expenditure by the Station amount¬ 
ing to £9,400, as follows:—Working Capital, £4,000; Oast 
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House, £1,400; Houses for Director and Caretaker. £2,000; 
Propagation House and Orchard House, £2,000. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Research Station, Long 
Ashton, Bristol. —A grant of £5,000 has now been approved 
from the Fund towards a capital expenditure of £6,750 by the 
Station on the development of land, purchased in 1920, as a 
fruit plantation, on making a rood, and providing buildings and 
laboratory accommodation. 

Testing of Varieties of Fruit. —A scheme extending over ten 
years has been drawn up in co-operation with the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society for the testing of the potential value of 
varieties of fruit for market purposes; the scheme is under the 
control of a Joint Committee of the Ministry and the Society. 
The tests are to be carried out, in the first place, at the gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society at Wisley, but sub-stations 
will be set up as the scheme progresses. Approval in principle 
has been given to the scheme which is estimated to cost £12,000 
in ten years, and a grant of £845 has been sanctioned from 
the Fund for the six months’ period ending March next. 

Experimental and Research Station, Cheshunt. —A grant of 
£1,125 has been approved in aid of capital expenditure by the 
Station amounting to £2,250 on new glass-houses, required 
for breeding and physiological investigations on glass-house 
crops. 

Fruit Soils Survey. —This investigation, in which the 
Universities of Bristol and Cambridge are co-operating, is being 
directed to ascertain the extent to which fruit culture can be 
correlated with soil types in the two districts of East Anglia 
and West Midlands. Approval of the work in principle for 
the two years has been signified and grants totalling £700 for 
the year October, 1922, to September, 1928, have been 
promised. 

Research Scholarships and Travelling Fellowships. —An 

expenditure of £2,000 a year has hitherto been incurred in 
providing these scholarships and fellowships. To this sum a 
further £2,000 is proposed to be added per annum until March, 
1927, to enable the number of scholarships and fellowships to 
be increased. 

Research in Animal Diseases. —A scheme for the establish¬ 
ment of an Animal Pathology Research Institute at Cambridge 
University is under consideration, and the extension of work 
already in progress at other centres is proposed. A grant of 
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£80,000 to provide for the endowment of a professorship in 
Animal Pathology at Cambridge has been accepted by the 
University Authorities, who will proceed shortly to the election 
of the professor. 

The Provision of Technical Advice and the Investigation of 
Local Problems. —There are three main developments of this 
work which are being financed from the Fund. In the first 
place the Ministry’s scheme of advisers in plant pathology 
will be completed so that there will be an advisory entomologist 
and an advisory mycologist at each of thirteen provincial centres 
in England and Wales. These centres have been increased 
from eleven by the establishment of advisory centres at Cardiff 
University College and at Seale Hayne College. In addition 
to the completion of the Plant Pathology Advisory scheme, it 
is hoped to provide veterinary advisers at selected centres (one 
such adviser has already been appointed at Cardiff). The cost 
of the Advisory Service before the Fund was established was 
£21,000 per annum, and an additional grant to the Ministry 
of £2,600 for the purpose for the academic year October, 1922, 
to September, 1928, has been sanctioned. In the third place 
the provision of funds for extension of advisory work in agri¬ 
cultural costings at various centres (Cambridge, 'Reading, Wye 
and Leeds) has been approved; the cost will be approximately 
£8,000 to £8,500 per annum. 

Education at University Departments of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Colleges. —£64,000 has been provisionally allocated 
for grants in aid of capital expenditure at University Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges. The following 
projects have been, or will be, aided out of this money. A 
grant of £15,000 enabled the Royal Agricultural College, Ciren¬ 
cester, to re-open at the beginning of the present session after 
having been closed since 1914, owing to the War. The scheme 
for providing new buildings for the Agricultural Department 
of the University of Leeds, which had to be stopped in 1914, 
will shortly be put in hand (grant £15,000). The University 
of Cambridge has been promised £10,000 to enable the School 
of Agriculture to acquire the freehold of the two farms, now 
held on a precarious leasehold tenure and used for teaching 
and research purposes. A grant of £1,500 to the Governors of 
the Horticultural College for Women at Swanley has enabled 
improvements to be effected in the laboratory, the dairy and 
the library, and a loan of £8,500 on mortgage at 5 per cent, 
will relieve the financial embarrassments which have for s >me 
time been a source of anxiety to the Authorities of the College. 
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Proposals are under consideration for aiding the provision of 
new buildings for the Agricultural Department of the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, and for improving the accom¬ 
modation at the British Dairy Institute, Beading. 

County Agricultural Education.—£70,000, spread over 4 
years, has been allocated for increasing the annual grants to 
counties, and so make possible the extension of their systems 
for providing instruction and advice in agricultural subjects. 
A capital grant has been sanctioned to enable the Pibwrlwyd 
Farm Institute Scheme (Carmarthenshire) to be proceeded 
with, and the question of reviving the other Farm Institute 
Schemes (in Durham, Kent, Lincolnshire (Holland) and West 
Sussex), which were stopped by the Cabinet veto in 1920, is 
under consideration. 

The National Poultry Institute Scheme. —Proposals involv¬ 
ing a net charge on the Fund of some £48,500 for development 
of the poultry industry, have reached an advanced stage of 
consideration, and more than £5,000 has already been raised by 
the industry towards the estimated capital expenditure of 
£26,000. The scheme contemplates that the industry should 
find one-fourth of such capital expenditure. It includes pro¬ 
vision of facilities for higher instruction in poultry-keeping and 
commercial experiments ai Harper Adams College, for research 
into problems of nutrition and breeding at Cambridge, for 
research into poultry diseases at the Ministry’s Laboratory at 
Addlestone, and for breeding experiments connected with egg 
production and table-poultry production. 

Scholarships for the Sons and Daughters of Agricultural 

Workers. —Section 3 of the Corn Production Acts ("Repeal) Act, 
1921, which established the Fund, mentioned this purpose 
specifically as one of those to which the money was to be 
applied. A scheme is now in operation under which the following 
scholarships may be awarded annually :— 

10 Class f, enabling 1 the holder to take the degree course in agriculture 
at certain University Departments. 

10 Class 11, enabling the holder to take a 2 years’ course in agriculture 
at certain University Departments and Agricultural Colleges. 

300 Term Units—Class III, enabling the holder to attend courses of 
not more than one year’s duration in agriculture, horticulture, 
dairying or poultry keeping at Farm Institutes and similar 
Institutions. 

A Central Committee, which includes representatives of 
University Institutions, Agricultural Colleges, County Authori- 
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ties for Agricultural Education Representatives, Organised Asso¬ 
ciations of Agricultural Workers, the Board of Education and 
the Ministry, has been set up to make the selections for Class I 
and Class 11 awards, and to advise the Ministry generally on 
the scheme. There are at present, 8 students holding Class I 
Scholarships at Cambridge and 4 at other University Depart¬ 
ments; 10 hold Class II awards at Agricultural Colleges and 
78 hold Class III a'wards at Farm Institutes. The total cost 
of the scheme is estimated at £117,000. 


A SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF DEALING 
WITH SURPLUS MILK. 

J. G. Aston and C. T. Sproston. 

In common with oilier milk-sellers the members of the Frod- 
shani Branch of the National Farmers’ Union were annually 
faced with the recurring problem of how to deal with surplus 
milk. They realized the futility of advising their members that 
they must only sell their milk at a reasonably profitable price, 
without providing an alternative method for dealing with the milk 
of members who were unable to realize those prices, for in order 
to avoid immediate loss this small minority will sell their milk 
for the best price they can get at the time and thus weaken the 
position of the whole of the milk producers in the district. 

In the early part of the year 1920 the late Mr. Robert Shepherd, 
of Parkside, Aston, was asked to draw up a scheme to deal with 
this difficulty, and a considered scheme was laid before a meeting 
of a large body of farmers in February of that year. The scheme 
was adopted and a committee was formed with Mr. C. T. Sproston 
as chairman. The energy with which the committee set to work 
may be gauged by the fact that within 4.1 months of the scheme 
being accepted a society was formed and called the Frodsham 
Area Surplus Milk Society Ltd. The necessary capital—some 
£5.000—had been secured or promised, land had been acquired, 
and a splendid up-to-date factory had been built and equipped 
and was working. 

At the opening of the factory, the Chairman, Mr. 0. T. 
Sproston, said the object of the scheme was to manufacture 
surplus milk into cheese, and thereby help farmers to obtain a 
reasonable and fair price for their milk. Up to then during the 
flush season the surplus milk of the area had been dumped on 
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to the wholesale buyer in such quantities that he had been 
unable to deal with it, causing a considerable loss of the finest 
food that the country produces. By converting this surplus milk 
into good cheese the whole community would benefit. 

It is easy to see that the working of this scheme ensured a level 
supply of milk to the wholesale buyer, and consequently the 
farmer can get Id. or 2d. more per gallon for tho quantity he 
sells. This means a considerable sum in the course of a year; 
for example, 2d. per gallon per day on a fifty-gallon per day 
dairy means 8s. 4d. per day, or ,£152 a year. Hence, even if 
a shareholder is not getting any direct profit on his capital 
invested in the scheme he benefits considerably indirectly. 

Capital. —It was considered that it would be necessary to 
raise £5,000 to establish the scheme on a satisfactory basis and 
provide for all reasonable requirements. The money was 
to be subscribed by farmers, milk producers or others directly 
or indirectly connected with farming, on the basis of one £1 
share per dairy cow, with a minimum holding of 5 and a maxi¬ 
mum of 200 shares for each member, excepting where a reason¬ 
able case of an embarrassed financial position is established by 
a milk producing member. The share capital is in £1 shares 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. Each 
shareholder contributes an annual levy of Is. per share. The 
interest and the levy thus balance each other, so that in practice 
the shareholders receive no interest on tho capital, but only the 
returns from the operations of the factory. 

System of Management. —The staff consists of one dairy maid 
only, with extra help when required, and the factory is managed 
by two Honorary Managers and a small Committee and Secretary. 
The system of management is not to buy or sell any milk what¬ 
soever, but only to manufacture surplus milk into cheese and 
pay on results, less cost of manufacture. The financial position 
of the society is therefore always safe. Naturally some will ho 
curious to know wliat use is found for the factory when there is 
no surplus milk. This difficulty was foreseen in building the 
premises, and the cheese room—known in the district as the 
Agricultural Hall—was made extra large, fitted with a wood 
block floor and ladies’ and gentlemen’s dressing rooms, and is 
readily let for public meetings, dances, whist drives, etc., when 
not required for the storage of cheese, and brings in a very 
handsome revenue which is applied towards the payment of 
establishment expenses. In consequence of these uses the dairy¬ 
maid is well occupied in keeping the premises clean. 
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Building and Equipment.— The building consists of a large 
dairy, boiler house, extra large cheese room with ante-rooms 
adjoining, a milk-receiving platform, where milk is unloaded and 
weighed before running into the vats, and a large whey tank. 
The equipment is capable of dealing with 7,000 gallons of milk 
daily. The vats are heated by steam from a large boiler. The 
milk is conveyed in troughs from the weighing machine to the 
vats, and the whey flows down a channel to the whey tank, and is 
readily sold to farmers in the district for pig feeding. The curd 
mill is controlled by electric power and the whole building is 
lighted by electricity. Town water is laid on and the drainage 
is connected to the town sewers. 

The Society was registered under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts, 1898, and rules wore formulated by the Com¬ 
mittee of Management for the control of the Society and sub¬ 
mitted to the Government Registrar and embodied in the 
Government Model Pules. The Committee of Management hold 
monthly meetings for the purpose, of transacting the business 
of the Society, when statements are laid before them showing 
the exact financial position to the date of meeting, and the 
number of gallons of surplus milk received and manufactured 
into cheese, and the cheese sold and in stock. The shareholders 
have an annual meeting in January and a half-yearly meeting 
in July, at which audited statements of accounts are produced 
and circulated to all shareholders. 

Results.— The result of the first year’s working, ending 
81st December, 1921, taking into account the bad state of trade 
generally, and the price paid to those who sent surplus milk, 
was considered to be most satisfactory. The total quantity of 
surplus milk dealt with for that period w T as 90,000 gallons. For 
the year ended 81st December/ 1922, the quantity was 12,952 
gallons. Although the quantity of surplus milk dealt with during 
the year 1922 was much smaller than 1921, this is accounted for 
by the greater demand by the public for milk. The factory, 
however, can claim to have served the purpose for which it 
was originally built, and it has been a boon to many farmers 
when their supplies wore stopped to have such a place to which 
they could send their milk. The Committee have been able to 
pay very substantial prices per gallon for the milk sent m 
during the past year, and the Society is in a sound financial 
position. The cheese made is sold only when there is a demand 
for it on the market. 

If this article should be a means of inducing farmers in other 
parts of the country to consider establishing surplus milk 
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factories on the same lines, it would be wise for them to keep in 
mind the advantage of erecting the factory near a populous 
neighbourhood so that the premises may be let during slack 
periods as described above. 

The Committee of Management are of the opinion that if 
similar factories were erected throughout the country the 
problem of dealing with surplus milk would be more easily 
overcome, and the fixing of prices at contract time would be more 
equitably arranged between producer and buyer. The Com¬ 
mittee is prepared to give farmers all the assistance possible by 
placing their rules, etc., before them, and by receiving deputa¬ 
tions for a personal inspection of the factory. 


SHEEP SCAB: SUCCESSFUL METHODS 
OF ERADICTION ON THE PRECELLY 
RANGE, PEMBROKESHIRE. 

G. V. Slinn, M.R.C.V.S., 

Ministry oj Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Precelly Range lies in the north of Pembrokeshire and 
is in extent between 6 and 8 miles long and about 8 miles in 
breadth. The highest peak. Fool Cwra Cerwyn, is 1,760 feet 
above sea level. The lower portion of the range is marshy, but 
generally the pasturage is good and the ascent of the range is 
not steep. There are practically no farms or holdings on the 
mountain, all of them being situated along the foot. The sheep 
running on the range are the usual type of small cross-bred 
Welsh. They are allowed to run on the mountain throughout 
the year and the majority lamb there, only the weaker ones 
being brought down for this purpose. It is usual to allow 
one ram to about twenty ewes; lambing commences towards 
the end of February and terminates usually by the middle 
of May. The sheep are gathered for washing about the 
middle of June and this is done collectively. They are then 
turned back to the range and are brought down later in smaller 
lots for shearing. 

The sheep on the range all belong to the farmers who have 
their farmB at the foot of the range and have the right of 
grazing. No other sheep are brought on to the range for this 
purpose. The number of sheep on the mountain varies according 
to the year but the average is about 18,000. 
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Public Dipping Baths. —In 1910 sheep scab was very 
prevalent on this range and from October of that year to 
September, 1911, 52 cases were found. In 1911 the Board 
of Agriculture made an order for the double dipping of all 
sheep on the Precelly Mountain Range and on the farms in 
contact with the range. In order to carry out this double 
dipping effectively the County Council sanctioned the erection 
of six public dipping baths on the range, and during that year 
six centres were selected by the Chief Constable of the County 
in conjunction with an Inspector of the Board of Agriculture. 
The centres selected were at Clynseithmaen, Caermenin, Peny- 
groes, Brynberian, New Inn, and Ffynondicki. 

The baths and the receiving and dripping pens were erected 
at the expense of the County of Pembroke. The farmers, how¬ 
ever, undertook to do all the haulage of the material for the 
work. The size of the pens varies slightly at the various baths, 
but the average is 36 ft. by 80 ft. At one bath, Brynberian, 
where a large number of sheep are dipped, there are two dipping 
tanks side by side with pens 52 ft. by 80 ft. The dipping tanks 
are made of concrete and the fencing of the pens is of half 
width old railway sleepers and originally, square mesh sheep 
netting, somewhat similar to that in use in Canada, was used. 
This, however, was found to be too large a mesh and an ordinary 
small mesh wire netting was substituted and proved effective. 
The cost of the six stations was £126. 

At first the floors of the pens were natural earth : Ibis, however, 
was found t-o be very undesirable as the baths were fouled very 
quickly, necessitating continued and otherwise unnecessary 
cleaning of the tank and renewal of the dip. In 1918 the 
County decided to cement each of the receiving pens at a cost 
to the County of just under £820, which amount represents the 
cost of cement and labour connected with mixing and laying the 
concrete; the farmers provided the aggregate and as before did 
all the haulage. It must be home in mind in connection with 
this expense that the baths are widely distributed and in out of 
the wav places, with no facilities for lodging the workmen who 
had to be conveyed to and from work, and the high prices 
ruling during the year this work was done (1918) must also 
be taken into account. 

The plan and illustration show the arrangement at Brynberian, 
where two tanks are provided. Water for the baths and for 
cleaning the receiving pen is conducted by gravitation from 
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watercourses in the vicinity of the baths, no outlets are pro¬ 
vided and the baths are emptied by bailing : it was thought that 
with a pipe outlot there was danger of this getting stopped up 
with sediment. The County last year sanctioned the cementing 
of the dripping pens and this work will be put in hand in due 
course, thus making what will be as near as possible ideal 
dipping baths and centres. 

Progress of Eradication. —In 1911 the County supplied the 
sheep dip and all the sheep on the range were dipped free of 
charge. In the following year the County again supplied the 
dip but a charge of one penny per sheep was made for the double 
dipping, and this was collected by the Police Officers in charge 
at each bath. From 1918 to the present day the farmers have 
supplied their own dip, and they also keep the fencing of all 
the pens in good order. The County authorities continue to be 
responsible for the upkeep of (ho baths and undertake any 
necessary repairs. In winter the baths and floors of the pens 
are well covered with bracken and similar material as a safe¬ 
guard against injury from frost. 

The double dipping Order was kept in force until 1914. in 
which year the number of oases of sheep scab on the range was 
reduced to three. Since 1915, in the absence of scab, a single 
dipping only lias been carried out, and it is very satisfactory to 
bo able to record that from 1915 to the date of writing no case 
of sheep scab has been found on the mountain or traced 
to iiheep running thereon. For this excellent result the 
action of the County Authorities in equipping the centres, the 
very thorough manner in which the dipping has been organised 
by the Chief Constable of the County and carried out by the 
Police Officers under him, and the ready co-operation of the 
flock owners, are responsible. 

Method of Dipping. —The arrangements for carrying out the 
dipping are as follows :— 

The date is fixed for the dipping by the Local Authority and 
the farmers are given due notice. On the day before the 
dipping two Polico Officers are told off for duty at each centre, 
where they arrive at 10 in the morning and satisfy themselves 
that the baths and pens are in order and clean, and the 
fencing in good repair. They then accompany the farmers 
with their dogs up the mountain. When they all are at 
their respective stations along the top ridge of the range the 
Superintendent of Police in charge gives the signal, usually by 
waving two flags, to start driving the mountain, the signal 

B 
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being given as nearly as possible at an agreed time. The whole 
of the mountain is thus simultaneously driven and all sheep 
brought down to the various centres in order to commence dipping 
as early as possible on the following morning. The control of 
the sheep during the night is by watchers and dogs, and works 
satisfactorily. On the day of dipping another party with dogs, 
and again accompanied by the police, start in the morning as 
soon as it is light from each centre and search the mountain to 
collect any stray sheep which may have escaped the first drive, 
and no sheep are allowed to return to the mountain until all 
the parties have returned with the collected strays, after which 
the sheep which have been dipped are permitted to go back to 
the mountain. 

A police officer is in charge of each bath and he supervises 
the mixing of the dip in strict accordance with the manufac¬ 
turer’s directions and sees that the dip is one approved by the 
Ministry. He also sees that the dip is kept up to full strength 
and sees that every sheep is properly and effectively dippod. The 
length of time each sheep is in the bath is taken by the watch. 

The number placed in the bath at once varies from three to 
five in accordance with the size of the sheep. The officer in 
charge also keeps a record of the number of sheep dipped at 
his centre. At the single dipping in August of last year 
12,849 sheep were dipped and no casualties occurred: in addition 
to these 1,676 sheep were brought to the baths from farms 
adjoining the range and in contact with them, making a total 
of 14,525. 

From the above particulars it is, 1 think, clearly shown that 
sheep scab can be eradicated from a mountan range if the 
following essentials are carried out:— 

(1) A simultaneous double dipping with an approved dip 
of all the sheep on the range, the mixing and keeping up of 
the strength of the dips used being under adequate super¬ 
vision, and the length of time the sheep are in the bath 
checked by the watch and by no other method. 

(2) The provision of adequate baths at selected stations. 

(3) The thorough driving of the whole range by parties, 
each accompanied by an officer of the Local Authority, the 
first drive to be on the day before the day of dipping. 

(4) A second drive, the parties again accompanied by an 
officer of the Local Authority on the day of dipping to gather 
all strays not collected on the first drive. 
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(5) No sheep to be allowed to return to the mountain 
before the return of all parties from the second drive. 

In conclusion I would express my thanks to Mr. Summers, 
Chief Constable of the County of Pembroke, and to Mr. A. H. 
Thomas, A.R.I.B.A., County Surveyor, the former for much 
valued assistance and information and the latter for specially 
drawing plans of the bath and supplying particulars as to the 
cost of the work for the purpose of this article. 


GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURE. 

H. 

HORTICULTURAL RESEARCH STATIONS. 

W. G. Lobjoit, O.B.E., J.P., 

Controller of Horticulture , Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Arlington Experimental Farm. —The Federal Experimental 
Farm at Arlington, near Washington, forms part of an estate 
which at one time belonged to a member of the family of 
George Washington, and it is rumoured that in the early days 
of settlement it was exchanged for a few barrels of tobacco. 
The land under cultivation has been added to by filling up 
extensive marshes with dredgings from the River Potomac. 
The debris is drawn up from the river, and then forced by 
compressed air through pipes to the site desired. 

The apple experiments embrace some seven hundred 
varieties. Most of the trees were bearing good crops at the 
time of my visit in May, 1922. There were several examples 
of pear blight on the pear trees, which were bearing no crop, 
and none of them looked really healthy. Large collections of 
roses, irises, and peonies are maintained. 

A distinctive feature of the operations is a large installation 
for cold storage, the object being to determine the extent to 
which cold storage of fruit can be carried out commercially, 
especially for grape fruit from the southern states. This fruit, 
which is usually marketed in the early spring, is nearly over 
by the time the hot weather sets in. The investigation is to 
determine whether by cold storage supplies could be held back 
for a month or six weeks. Fruit was shown to me which had 
been in storage for three weeks, and during that period had 
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increased in value by two dollars per box. Another object of 
experiment is nuts. Walnuts and Peccan nuts are stored after 
being shelled. The latter, which are grown in the middle 
western states, are fast becoming an important commercial 
product. Potatoes were being experimented with, and some 
were shown me which had been in store for two years. 
Specimens taken out and planted had germinated. 

An important experiment was in progress to determine the 
temperature at which apples could be preserved for the longest 
time in good condition, without destroying their flavour. An 
installation of thermo-couples was in operation for determining 
the temperature at the heart of the apple. The temperature 
curve of this was very peculiar, because it showed that while 
the process of freezing was going on the temperature decreased 
inwards to the heart, while as soon as freezing was completed 
the temperature increased towards the heart. I tasted apples 
of the 1920 crop which had been in a temperature of about 
36° F. for two years. They were sound, but quite flavourless. 
Another experiment was with cut flowers. Specimens of 
Lilium ITarrisii which had been in store for eight weeks were 
in quite perfect condition. 

Bel Plant Breeding Station. —A branch of the Arlington 
Experimental Farm is the Plant Breeding Station at Bel, 
about twenty miles from Washington. This was the station 
where the late Dr. Van Peet carried out his well-known work 
of plant breeding. "Raspberries are receiving great attention, 
particularly black raspberries, and crosses of raspberries and 
blackberries. None of the varieties 1 saw seemed to reach the 
standard of our newer varieties. Strawberries also were not 
neglected. Specimens of most of the European varieties 
appeared weak and sickly, and were evidently not happy. 
The American experiments are made upon a native variety. 

Chestnut canker, which is spreading rapidly, and doing 
much damage among the trees of this valuable commercial 
wood, is the subject of research, the object being to discover 
a variety immune from its attacks. 

Considerable work is being done by Mr. Darrew on stocks 
for fruit propagation. The favourite method of propagating 
these stocks at Bel is not by stock beds as with us, but by root 
propagation. 

Cornell University. —Horticulture is treated as an important 
subject at Cornell University. On the vegetable trial ground 
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experiments were being carried out in the control of the 
cabbage slug. The most successful preventive was a solution 
of 1 oz. of corrosive sublimate in 8 gal. of water, half a cupful 
of which was put round each plant five days after planting, 
and repeated every week for three weeks; a process which may 
be successful but can hardly be called economically possible 
for commercial growing. 

From Cornell* University valuable extension work is 
carried out, the suggestion for which came from our 
University extension work, the object being to present 
farmers with the knowledge acquired by research and 
experiment at the University. The plan followed is to 
form community committees in the farming centres, from 
which a Council of the Committees is elected, which meets 
annually, and maps out the work for each county. An Execu¬ 
tive Committee for a whole State undertakes the administra¬ 
tion. Contact is kept up with the farmer by means of County 
Agents, who are similar to our County Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Organisers. There are women agents to come ipto 
touch with the homes of the farmers and spread knowledge 
of kitchen gardening, home preserving and domestic economy 
generally. 

One development at Cornell is the arrangement by which 
every grower within the sphere of influence of the University 
is telephoned to direct when it is the time to begin any form of 
spraying. 

On the extensive fruit plantations of the University several* 
experiments were being carried out. The cultivation was 
conducted by means of a caterpillar tractor and disc harrow. 
Pear trees had been pruned to keep them dwarfed, the object 
being to save labour in picking. So far as could be seen the 
effect was to produce a bushy tree, rather ornamental, but of 
decreased fruitfulness. 

Geneva Horticulture Station. —At Geneva, New York State, 
is the famous Horticulture Research and Experiment Station, 
with Dr. Thatcher as Director, and Dr. U. P. Hedrick as 
Vice-Director. It is from this Station that the important 
works “The Apples of New York,” “The Plums of New 
York,” etc., have come from the pen of Dr. Hedrick. The 
records include an elaborate card index system extending to 
most varieties of fruit, with hand-painted pictures and all data 
as to characteristics, etc. Fruit breeding is carried out exten¬ 
sively with apples, plums, cherries, peaches, raspberries and 
gooseberries. The last produce very inferior results at present. 
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The American gooseberry is miserably small, scarcely bigger < 
than a blackcurrant, and the only European sort that appears 
to persist at all in the American climate is “Winhams* In¬ 
dustry/’ which is being used as a parent in an endeavour to 
get better varieties. Experiments are also being made with 
wild berries, such as dogwood and elderberry, to endeavour to 
evolve an edible variety of commercial importance. 

Close to Geneva is the city of Rochester, which is the most 
attractive city I saw in America, and in many respects has 
ideal characteristics. It has a population of 150,000, and has 
1,600 acres of park. Mr. Dunbar, a Scotsman, has been in 
charge of the City parks for 85 years. He has established an 
Arboretum at Highland Park, where he has valuable collec¬ 
tions of azaleas and rhododendrons, and incidentally he 
remarked that, on account of quarantine rules, he was unable 
to replace European specimens of either of these plants when 
they died. Mr. Dunbar makes a speciality of lilacs, and at 
the time of my visit a large collection was in full blossom. 
Many important new varieties are the result of his work. 

Near to the city of Rochester there is a large area devoted 
to the production of vegetable crops for market, and extensive 
apple orchards. In one of these, owned by a member of the 
State Legislature, extending to 220 acres in all, dry spraying 
was in operation at the time of my visit. The formula in use 
was lead arsenate 15 lb., copper sulphate 5 lb., lime 80 lb. 
The machine used was a power installation mounted on a lorry 
drawn by two horses. The powder was forced through flexible 
steel tubes about 2 in. in diameter. The owner said his men 
there preferred dry spraying, and he was hoping his experiment 
might prove a success as he would be glad to do away w r ilh wet 
spraying. He said that the cost of keeping the orchards clear 
of weeds had been materially decreased since he had adopted 
the method of discing, the disc harrow being drawn by a 
Fordson tractor. 

Wisconsin University. —The University of Wisconsin at 
Madison is in the middle of a large dairy country, but it is 
developing an important horticultural station with a keen staff 
devoted to research in horticultural problems. Mr. Roberts is 
giving his attention to the alternate habit in apples. He 
believes it is a result of the difference in balance between 
hydrocarbons and nitrates. He showed me apples of the variety 
“ Wealthy ” in pots, by treatment of which he was controlling 
the fruiting. An interesting example of what he considered 
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to be a proof of the correctness of his theory was four salvias 
of the “ Pride of Zurich ” variety. They had been used in an 
experiment for testing the effect of long and short periods of 
daylight upon the growth of plants. Those that had been sub¬ 
jected to the long daylight were large and sturdy plants. 
Those which had been subjected to the shorter light were small 
and dwarfed. Mr. "Roberts had taken these, and had applied 
nitrate to one of each. That one which had been in the long 
daylight and had nitrate applied had been thrown into vigorous 
and succulent growth. The other, which had been subjected 
to the short daylight, after the application of nitrate had pro¬ 
duced abundant flowers. Mr. Roberts was also carrying out 
experiments in mosaic disease, and he had come to the con¬ 
clusion that it was largely a matter of temperature. Tn his 
opinion the optimum temperature for potato mosaic disease 
was from 50° to 05° F., while the maximum temperature at 
which if could exist was 75° F. For tobacco the optimum 
temperature was 82° to 88° F., and the maximum temperature 
97° F. Onion smut had been a subject of experiment, and it 
was found that treating the land with formaldehyde when 
drilling the seed was a preventive. 

The extension work carried out by this University is on a 
different system from that of Cornell. Here the County 
Agents, who are graduates, visit the farmers, and on com¬ 
munication from them an expert on whatever difficulty has to 
be solved is sent out direct from the University to the farm. 

Florida University. —Florida University is situated at Gains- 
ville, a city \\here the main line of the railway runs along the 
centre of the main street. One important object of experiment 
is to discover a grass which will endure in the climate of 
Florida. Specimens collected from China and Australia are 
being cultivated. Mr. Berger is here carrying out the culture 
of parasitic fungi for the destruction of scale. Cultures are 
made in bottles by the gross, and sold to farmers at three 
dollars a dozen. Cultivation of citrus fruit is an important 
industry in Florida, and experiments are being carried out at 
the University to determine the amount of moisture absorbed 
by the trees. Huge tanks are used in which the trees are 
planted, and care is taken to measure them, and the water 
given. The surplus is drained off at the bottom of the tank 
and then measured. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to see the system of 
fighting the citrus canker in operation. It is well known lhat 
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this disease, of Asiatic origin, has threatened the cultivation of 
citrus fruits with extinction. The spot visited was near Fort 
Lauderdale, at the extreme South of Florida. It was an 
affected grove in the “ Everglades,” a vast area on the confines 
of the Indian territory which is only sparsely settled. About 
forty scientifically trained inspectors from all over the State 
were concentrated there. They lived under real “ Wild West ” 
conditions. Each inspector is dressed in white overalls before 
going into the grove, and on leaving, everything exposed is 
washed in formalin. Each tree is thoroughly inspected, the 
affected ones marked, and then follows a party with a flame 
projector by which the marked trees are burnt to the ground. 
Afterwards the roots are pulled up by a tractor, heaped 
together, and burnt. The whole of the soil and the dykes and 
surroundings are burnt over, treated with formaldehyde, and 
the place is quarantined for two years. One fine grove of grape 
fruit just in full bearing was in process of complete destruction 
—and there is no compensation to the unlucky planter! 

One feature of the State organisation of Florida is the 
elaborate inspection of nurseries which is carried out in con¬ 
nection with the plant quarantine. A copy of every invoice 
of nursery stock sold in the State is sent to the University 
and filed. No movement of nursery stock is allowed without 
a permit, and track is kept of all nursery stock coming into the 
State from any other State. This involves a most elaborate 
organisation, and the Quarterly Bulletin of the State Plant 
Board of Florida gives the number of inspectors and other 
officers engaged in this work as 102. 

Canada. —At Ottawa there is a State Experiment Farm 
where extensive work is being carried out in investigations upon 
the degree of resistance of apples to the severe cold of the winters 
in Canada. Plant Breeding is being done with strawberries 
and roses, and many types of flowers. Great interest is taken 
in the question of registration of new plants, and the discussions 
which have taken place in the Council of Horticulture here 
have been watched with great interest. The Department there 
would be willing to co-operate w r ith us if effective measures 
could be elaborated. 

The Canadian horticulturist is a greater believer in legisla¬ 
tion than are his confr&res here. A Bill was then in progress 
before the Canadian House of Commons for the establishment 
of compulsory grading of potatoes and onions, and for the 
standardisation of packages for vegetables. This Bill has since 
been passed into law. 
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A TRIAL OF MOWING MACHINES. 

It is a well-known fact that the mower is of com¬ 
paratively recent development, and although a crudely 
designed reaper was in use in a few districts a hundred and 
fifty years ago, it was used only for cutting the grain crop and 
was unknown to the majority of farmers. In its general 
principle of a reciprocating knife passing through a series of 
slotted fingers the mechanical mower has undergone practically 
no change since its invention. Such improvements as have 
been made are of recent date, and affect the details of the 
independent parts and the method of traction. They cannot be 
said to have contributed anything in the way of evolving new 
or improved principles in the machine as a w 7 hole. Little, if 
any, serious investigation has been made in this direction, 
although there is every indication that work along these lines 
would be amply rewarded. 

The possibilities of the mower have in recent years been 
decidedly enlarged as a result of the successful introduction 
of the agricultural tractor. In America, mowers have been 
devised for attachment to the tractor, and a number of these 
attachments were introduced into this country after the War. 
They have attracted considerable attention from the agricul¬ 
tural community from whom numerous inquiries have been 
received by the Ministry as to their utility. With a view to 
obtaining some general data as to the performance of these 
mowing attachments comparative tests have been made of an 
ordinary horse mower, two-horse mowers drawn by a tractor, 
tod four tractor mowing attachments. The tests took place in 
July, 1922, at Abbots Hall Farm, Great Wigborough, Col¬ 
chester, on land placed at the disposal of the Ministry by the 
courtesy of Mr. H. M. Everard, Terling, Witham, Essex. 

Before proceeding to set out the results obtained at Great 
Wigborough it may be of use briefly to review the general 
advantages and disadvantages of horse-drawn mowers. First as 
to disadvantages: the irregularity in the speed of horses affects 
the quality of the mowing: horses are often pulled up abruptly 
when a particularly heavy patch of grass is encountered, thus 
involving backing and restarting and a consequent loss of time 
and labour: horses cannot be worked for long hours together 
on a heavy crop, a change usually being necessary at midday. 
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On the other hand the work done by the horse mower is 4 
generally good, whilst the danger of knife-breakage is reduced 
to a minimum owing to the abrupt stoppage of the horses when 
an obstacle is encountered. 

It was to be anticipated that tractor-drawn mowers and 
tractor mowing attachments in virtue of their greater capacity 
and power would overcome many of the disadvantages found 
with horse-drawn mowers. A machine can be driven at a 
constant speed for long hours, cut a greater width, and is only 
slightly affected by irregularities in the density of the crop. 

In the tests records were taken of each device under the two 
main heads: (a) economic, and ( b) mechanical. Under (a) the 
following data were collected :— 

Cost of fuel, lubricants and general upkeep in relation to capacity. 

Labour, amount and cost. 

Cleanness of cutting. 

Capacity in acres per day of 8 hours. 

Working costs por acre. 

Quantity of woik done. 

Damage done ro crop through weight of wheels and equipment of 
wheels. 

Under (b ):— 

Weight of machine. 

Drawbar load. 

Gear losses and efficiency. 

Speed of cutting. 

Construction of cutter bar and component parts in relation to efficiency 
of cutting. 

Ratio ot knife speed and travelling speed. 

Efleet of dilfeient textures of grass on knife speed. (Time did not 
permit this test to he completed.) 

Kfl’oct of moisture on knife parts. 

The Test Ground and Scheme of Test. —The land on which 

the test took place had very prominent stetches and carried a 
very uneven crop. Tn consequence the conditions imposed on 
the machines were severe and were calculated to reveal any 
weaknesses in design or construction. 

The crop was composed of mixed grasses with a preponder¬ 
ance of ryegrass and had been laid down for pasture. It was 
a rather poor crop yielding from 16 to 20 cwt. per acre, as 
against the average of 21| cwt. per acre for permanent grass 
in England and Wales. 

The machines were worked each on more than one field in 
order to equalise, as far as possible, the conditions of test. 
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Results.— 

(1) The “ Albion ” Horse Mower. —Manufactured by Messrs. Harrison and 
McGregor and Co. Ltd., Albion Iron Works, Leigh, Lancs. Price, July, 
11)22, £30. 

The pitman wheel on the Albion machine is driven from a pinion engaging 
with a toothed wheel rigidly attached to the land wheel. The connecting rod 
is of iron. A 5 ft. cutter-bar projects from the left and is mounted on small 
wheels, the height of the inner one of which is adjustable. The cutter-bar is 
rigid and is fitted with *3 in. centre fingers. It is attached to the main frame 
by a double jointed concentric hinge which retains the throw of the knife 
exactly the same from centre to centre at any angle of the cutter. The 
lifting and tilting levers are conveniently placed, and arc easy to operate.* 
Total working time ... ... ... 8 hr. 37 min. 

Total acreage cut ... ... ... ... (>*4 

Aeies cut per hour ... ... ... 0*75 

Cost per acre ... ... ... ... 3s. 4d. 

Two horses wore required to draw this machine and these were changed 
at midday for a fresh pair. The horses were worked at a good pace, but 
were given frequent rests. The time occupied by resting has been included 
in the total working time. Owing to the rigid construction of the cutter-bar, 
good cutting could not be done in the furrows when working on the stetchai 
land. This machine showed the highest cost per acre cut, whilst the acreage 
cur per hour was the lowest. This result was due to the slow speed of travel 
and the small width of cut, as compared with the tractor-drawn devices. 

(2) H entail Horse Mower. (Experimental Machine).—Manufactured by 
Messrs. E. II. Rental] & Co., Malden, Essex. Price, July, 1322, £30. Fordson 
tractor, £120. 

Ruling the tests two types of Bentall machines were used, one of the 
standard and the other an experimental type. The chief difference between 
tin* two machines was that the experimental machine was lighter and the 
raster block was mounted \\ iih the ring co\ei. 

A 4 ft. fi in. cutter-bar is mounted on runner wheels, and is placed on 
the right hand side of the machine, well under the obsnvation of the operator 
The lifting and tilting levers are easy to operate. A foot clutch is provided 
for engaging the gears. 

The drive is obtained by spur and bevel gearing from the main axle, and 
the pitman wheel actuates the knife by means of an it on connecting rod. 
Ample provision is made for lubrication. 

Total working time ... ... ... t hr. 18 min. 

Total acreage cut. 4*7 

Acres cut per hour .. ... ... 1 03 

Host per acre ... ... ... ... 3s. 2d. 

This machine was drawn b\ a Fordson tractor, and required a mowing oper 
ator in addition to the tractor driver. The cost of this method was high and only 
a small acreage was out per hour, but the quality of work done was excellent. 
The results obtained in the test must not be regarded as a reflection upon the 
design of the machine, but rather as a proof that under the conditions of test, 
the use of a single mower drawn hy tractor is not economical. 

* A detailed description of each machine is not given as the reader will be 
familiar with the general constructional details of the modern mower. 
Reference is made solely to special features. 
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(3) Bent all's Horse Mowers (Two Machines). —Hitch manufactured by 
Messrs. Kingdon & Co., 105, Whitecrowf Street, London, E.C.l. Price, June, 
1SJ21, £4 128. 6d. 

A Bentall standard and an experimental type machine were coupled to¬ 
gether by means of a Kingdon hitch and drawn by a Fordson tractor. 

Total working time ... ... ... 5hr. 17min. 

Total acreage cut. 13*1. 

Acres cut per hour ... % . 2*48. 

Cost per acre ... ... ... ... Is. lid. 

Six inches were allowod for overlapping, so that altogether the width of 
cut was 8 ft, 6 in. The tractor proved easily capable of hauling the two mowers, 
but there was awkwardness in turning corners. The hitch permitted the 
drawbar of the second machine to drop and the iingers of the cutter-bar on 
the rear machine had therefore a tendency to dig. Both mowers did ex¬ 
cellent woik, but owing to the speed at which they travelled the bearings 
became hot and frequent lubrication was necessary. 

The high speed of working and the great width of cut more than set off 
the cost of the extra labour required. Subject to there being a sufficiently 
large acreage, there is no doubt that where a farmer owns two mowers, and a 
tractor, good results can he obtained by employing them in this manner. 

(4) The Cutmore Mowing Attachment .—Manufactured by the Roderick 
Lean Manufacturing Co., English representatives : Messrs. A. Dugdale Ltd., 
65, Conduit Street, London, W.l. Price, July, H)22, £34 10s. 

The Cutmore mowing attachment is constructed solely for use with a 
Fordson tractor. The 6 ft. cutter-bar projects on the right side, midway 
between the front and rear wheels. The pitman gear is uctuated by an 
enclosed shaft, driven in its turn by a chain from the main worm shaft at the 
rear of the tractor. A cover effectively prevents the pitman wheel fiom 
becoming choked by grass. The cutter-har is lifted with 3 in. centre lingers, 
and acleaianceof about 1/16 in. is permitted between the linger and the blade. 
Six arched wearing clips are provided. The cutter-har runs on tw*<> shoes and 
levers are provided for lifting and tilting it. The clutch lever for engaging 
the mowing attachment is conveniently placed. In the event of the cutter- 
har encountering an obstacle, a wooden safety peg on the drag bar is broken, 
which causes the tractor foot clutch to be withdrawn and so pre\ents damage 
to the cutter-har. 

Total working time ... ... ... 15 hr. 3 min. 

Total acreage cut. . 28*7 

Acres cut per hour. 1*58 

Cost per acre ... ... ... ... Is. lid. 

The knife speed of this device was comparatively slow, and in consequence 
it was found necessary to run the tractor fast in order to obtain efficient 
cutting. The cutter-har was flexible and followed the contour of the ground 
very closely. On rough ground the wooden safety pin was broken very 
frequently, and a larger pin might be used without risk of damage to the 
attachment. The lifting lever was not easy to operate. The nuts required 
fioquent attention, as the vibration of the tractor caused them to work loose. 

The Cutmore cut a greater average acreage in the hour than any of the 
other tractor mowing attachments. 
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(5) The International” Tractor Mowing Attachment. —Manufactured by 
the International Harvester Co. (Great Britain) Ltd., 80, Finsbury Pavement, 
London. Price, July, 1022, £37 ; Tractor, International Junior, £250. 

This attachment is constructed solely for use with the International Junior 
Tractor and has a 7 ft. cutter-bar. The pitman wheel is placed on the left 
hand side of the tractor and is driven from the main transmission shaft. A 
wooden connecting rod operates under the tractor, while the cutter-bar is 
placed on the right hand side midway between the front and rear wheels. The 
cutter-bar runs on two shoes and is fitted with 3 in. centre lingers. Two 
levers are provided, one for lifting, the other for tilting the cutter-bar. 

Total working time . (5 hr. 3 min. 

Total acreage cut ... . 7 3 

Acres cut per hour ... ... ... P21 

Oust per acre ... ... ... ... 2s. lid. 

Very good cutting was done with this attachment on level ground, but on 
rough ground the lingers on the cutter-bar dug in, owing to the tilting lever 
not having sufficient movement. The lifting lever was awkwardly placed and 
difficult, to operate and it was necessary for the Ltactor driver to leave his seat 
in order to reach it. In consequence, it was impossible to take full advantage 
of the speed of this tractor. 

(0) The (Mwell Tractor Mowing Attachment. —Manufactured by the 
Otwell Mowing Company, 0538. Livernois Avenue, Detroit, U.S.A. 

The OLwt 11 attachment is constructed solely foi use with a Fordson 
tractor, hut dill era from othei Fordson attachments inasmuch as the pitman 
wheel is driven by means ol* an enclosed shaft, fiom the pulley shaft. The 
whole attachment is placed on the right-hand side ot the tractoi, and the 
• utter-bur projects midway between the fiont and rear wheels 

Total woiking time ... ... ... 8 hr. 3(5 min. 

Total acreage cut ... ... ... ... 12 b 

Acies cut per hour . ... P51 

Cost per acre . Is. lOd. 

The cutter>har on this attachment was not very flexible, and consequently 
good cutting was not done in the furrows. The pitman wheel was a great 
source of trouble, as owing to its position elope to the ground it was 
frequently choked with grass and the bearings became hot. The spring 
suspension of tins attachment was very good. 

(7) The Taco-Mger* Tractor Mowing Attachment. —Agents—The Tractor 
Appliance Company, 58, Middlesobro’ Hoad, Coventry. Price, July, 11)22, £45. 

This attachment is constructed for use with a Fordson fi actor. The pitman 
wheel is mounted on a shaft, which forms a continuation of the worm shaft of 
the tractor, a very simple drive being obtained by this means. The cutter-bar 
i* placed on the right hand side, to the rear of the tractor driving wheel. The (5ft. 
cutter-bar is very flexible and the whole method of suspension very good. 

Total working time ... . 11 hr. 15 min. 

Total acreage cut. 17 

Acres per hour . 151 

Cost per acre . 2s. Od. 

The acreage cut by this attachment was high, while the excellent suspen¬ 
sion and flexibility of the cutter bar enabled very close cutting to he done. 
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Though a simple drive is obtained by placing the attachment at the rear of 
Ihe machine, this advantage appears to be more than offset by the fact that 
the tractor driver is compelled to look back to observe the work done. The 
clutch for throwing the mowing gear in aud out of action was found to he 
inaccessible to the tractor driver. The lifting lever required great exertion to 
operate it, and in addition was set too close to the tractor wheel. The pitman 
wheel frequently became choked with grass owing to its closeness to the ground 
and lack of protection. 

Economic Results* —The principal economic factors to be 
taken into account in estimating the relative cost of the various 
machines tested are (a) Capital cost, ( b ) Labour required, 
(c) Width of cut, and (d) Speed of cutting. 

The prices of the various mowing devices varied from £30 for 
the horse mower to £45 for the Taco-Myers tractor attachment. 
The mowing machine (as distinct from the tractor attachment) 
required one man when drawn by horses, two men when diawn 
by tractor, and three when the double unit was drawn by a 
tractor. On the other hand, only one man was required through¬ 
out with the tractor mowing attachments. The width of cut and 
the speed of cutting enabled every tractor attachment to do nearly 
double the work of the horse drawn mower. 

While there was found to be no substantial (if any) advantage 
in operating a single mower with a tractor rather than with 
horses, it was clearly substantially cheaper to operate two mowers 
by tractor, or to use a tractor attachment. Between these two 
methods of employing a tractor there is probably little difference 
in cost in the long run, but the saving in capital cost when only 
an attachment has to be purchased is nevertheless an advan¬ 
tage. and there is the further consideration that every reduction 
in the items of machinery on the farm, so long as there is no 
loss in efficiency, tends to a reduction in overhead expenses. 

It will be recognised when examining the figures of cost per 
acre contained in the table that while they give a general 
indication of the relative cost of each method they do not give 
a precise indication of the relative oconoray of the various devices. 
A margin must be allowed for experimental error, and a differ¬ 
ence of a few pence is not significant. Moreover, the particular 
conditions under which the test took place have to be allowed 
for. Owing to the width of cut the tractor wheels ran on the 
previously cut swath. Actually in the test no difficulty from 
this cause was experienced in the subsequent operations, but 
it is considered that if the land was soft the strokes on the 
tractor wheels would force the grass into the ground and 
hinder subsequent operations. 

(To he concluded .) 
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CREDIT FOR AGRICULTURISTS. 

The Report of the Committee appointed by the Government 
to inquire into the question of Agricultural Credit has now been 
issued. The Committee consisted of Sir Theodore G. Chambers, 
K.B.E., Vice-Chairman of the National Savings” Committee 
(Chairman), Sir Francis Floud, Secretary, Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries, Mr. H. M. Conacher, Deputy Commissioner, 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland, and Mr. A. W. Hurst, of 
the Treasury. 

It is pointed out in the Report that the cultivation of the 
ground, including the harvesting of crops and the rearing and 
management of live-stock, is not only the oldest, but the most 
widely dispersed occupation of civilised man. The interval 
between seed time and harvest, between the rearing and killing 
of beasts, probably necessitated in the earliest times the use of 
some system of credit. Indeed, it may be assumed that agricul¬ 
ture gave birth to the conception of credit. It is therefore 
natural that credit should have come to be regarded by the 
farmer as an essential element in the productive process. 
Although there has been a tendency in most countries to isolate 
“ agricultural credit ” and to treat it as a peculiar credit problem 
demanding special consideration, fundamentally credit plays the 
same part in agriculture as in any other industry. Credit has 
been aptly defined as the means whereby the transfer of w r ealth 
from one person to another is effected for a period of time, at 
the end of which it is restored to its owner. Credit cannot 
directly increase the actual means of production which are 
potentially at the service of mankind, but credit machinery can 
and does transfer from one individual to another the right to use 
these means, and it is therefore bq&b natural and relatively 
accurate from the individual point of view to regard credit as an 
important agent in the productive process. Nevertheless, credit 
is merely another name for someone else’s money. 

Classes of Credit needed. —The credit requirements of agri¬ 
culturists are divided into :— 

Lonq-term credit. — (a) For landowners, to be used in pro¬ 
ductive capital works, (b) For tenant farmers purchasing their 
farms. 

Short-term credit for farmers to meet current outgoings 
and to facilitate the production and marketing of their 
products. 
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Long-Term Loans lor Capital Works. —This form of credit * 
is already available under State control, through the Lands 
Improvement Company, which was formed in 1858 for making 
loans to landowners for such improvements as drainage, re¬ 
clamation, the erection and extension of farm buildings and 
cottages, silos, etc., and the provision of water supply. Appli¬ 
cations for loans from the Company must be approved by the 
Ministry of Agriculture or the Board of Agriculture for Scot¬ 
land. The loan is secured by a mortgage upon the property 
improved and is repayable by annual instalments over a period 
of 15-40 years according to the nature of the improvement, with 
interest at 4£ per cent, net, after deduction of income 
tax, which represents at present a gross rate of about 
6 per cent. In view of the first-class nature of the 
security, credit flows easily into the business and the 
resources of the Company are therefore practically unlimited. 
The Company advanced some £18,000,000 during 70 years but 
during the War its business was practically suspended, partly 
owing to the rate of interest chargeable on loans being limited 
by law to 5 per cent. In 1920, however, the Company obtained 
an amending Act replacing this maximum by such rate as the 
Ministry of Agriculture may approve, and its business has 
•revived, small owners, moreover, now making more use of the 
Company than formerly. The similar Scottish Company, and 
anv others which may be started are still restricted to 5 per cent. 

The Committee considers that no method on an economic 
basis for the provision of capital for permanent improvements 
would be more advantageous than that described above, and 
recommends that the Improvement of Land Acts should be 
amended to empower any association operating under those 
statutes to charge such ra^j of interest as the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture or the Board of i < ^culture for Scotland may approve. 

It also recommends that the Lands Improvement Company 
should be urged to consider the means of bringing the scope 
and advantages of its operations more prominently before the 
notice of the owners of agricultural estates in Great Britain 
than is the case at the present time. 

Long-Term Loans for Land Purchase.— There is a further 
class of long-term credit demand which has been accentuated 
by the peculiar circumstances of those tenant farmers who, 
having purchased their holdings during recent years, now find 
themselves in consequence short of working capital. 

In 1922 the number of holdings owned by their occupiers was 
18,500 more than in 1914, the increase in acreage being 
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1,700,000 acres. The majority of these purchases took place 
between June, 1919, and June, 1921. High prices were often 
paid, and there is, in the Committee’s opinion, little doubt 
that in certain individual cases purchasers were directly in¬ 
fluenced by the Corn Production and Agriculture Acts, if not 
actually to embark on ownership, at any rate to pay a higher 
price for their farms than in other circumstances they would 
have been prepared to offer. 

The owner-occupier is in the same position as the landowner 
in that he has, in his land, an absolutely first-class security to 
offer. The difficulty, however, in his case is that no adequate 
machinery has been established in this country for the purpose 
of granting long-term loans on real estate of which tenant 
fanners who have bought or wish to buy their holdings can 
avail themselves, and, consequently, a large number of the new 
owner-occupiers in the country have pledged their title-deeds 
as security for temporary loans of uncertain duration which 
they raised in order to complete their purchases. 

The Committee recommend that those farmers \n1jo pur¬ 
chased their holdings between the date of the passing of the 
Corn Production Act. 1917. and the Corn Production Acts 
(Repeal) Act, 1921, should bo enabled to obtain loarib by an 
approved Society operating under the :egis of the State, such 
loans not to exceed 75 per cent, of the present value of the 
holding concerned and to be repayable within a period of 
40 years on an annuity basis. Funds for this purpose to be 
advanced in the first instance l>v the Public Works lx>ans 
Hoard and, suhsequentk , by the issue of guaranteed stock. 

Short-Term Credit. —This represents the main problem of 
agricultural credit. Credit for a co^< arativoly short period is 
often of assistance to farmers fo#^tie purchase of seeds, 
fertilisers, feeding-stuffs, seasonal stock and equipment, and for 
the purpose of enabling them to arrange the systematic marketing 
of their produce. In the nature of things, loans are also needed 
by farmers in the course of their operations for purposes which 
are not strictly seasonal, in the sense that the period necessary 
to secure for the farmer a turnover on the outlay involved may 
extend from one to five years. The main purposes for which 
accommodation of this nature is required are for the initial 
purchase by breeders and dairy farmers of foundation stock, 
the purchase of machinery and implements, and the execution 
by tenant farmers of minor improvements such as additional 
fencing or drainage, or the erection of silos and Dutch bams.. 

c 
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Improvements of this nature have frequently to be undertaken 
by tenants owing, in many cases, to the reluctance of landowners 
to impose further charges on their estates. 

The Report deals at length with the existing facilities for 
short-term credit, e.y., (i) banks, by means of loans or overdrafts 
on accounts, and (.ii) auctioneers, seedsmen, manure-merchants, 
traders, dealers and private money-lenders, and points out that 
there are certain gaps in the facilities available, viz.: (a) credit 
for agriculturists who for various reasons have not effective access 
to present day banking facilities; (b) credit for the purchase of 
In e stock, etc.; (c) intermediate-term credit required for a few 
years to enable a tenant to improve the equipment of his farm, 
by, for example, the purchase of permanent breeding stock, 
provision of equipment, machinery, fencing, drainage, etc. 

To meet the need for short-term and intermediate-term credit 
the Committee make the following recommendation :— 

“ We recommend that the State should encourage the 
immediate formation of Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies, 
and should place a capital sum at the disposal of each Society on 
the basis of .£1 for every A'l of share capital raised bv the Society, 
of which not less than 5s. in the £ shall be paid up. These 
Societies to be affiliated through the Ministry of Agriculture or 
the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, to be allowed to receive 
deposits and to be given a free discretion as to the grunting of 
loans to members for agricultural purposes. We further suggest 
that the State funds employed for the purpose of the scheme 
should he derived by the application of a portion of the money 
derived from the sale of Savings Certificates in rural areas.” 

The Report tCrnd. 1810") in full can he obtained from TT.M 
Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingswav, London, W.C.2, 
Price 9d. : 
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FARM BUILDINGS FOR SMALL 
HOLDINGS. 

Major H. P. G. Malle, D.S.O., M.C., F.H.I.B.A., and 
A. Ewart Aston, 

Ministry oj AijriculUue und Fisheries. 

In tlie Journal for May and June, 1922, articles were published 
on farm buildings for small holdings dealing mainly with the 
single roof types erected by the orth and West Biding County 
Councils and a somewhat similar type erected in Durham. 

The present article continues this series and deals with a 
very interesting single roof building designed and carried out 
by Mr. A. P. Ker for the Northumberland County Council. 
From the direct and simple nature of the plan and construction, 
this building lends itself admirably to standardisation, and is 
so planned that it is particularly adaptable for the varying needs 
of small holders. For this icason an alternative scheme is 
illustrated, giving the general linos upon which such standardisa¬ 
tion and adaptation might take place were the building lequired 
for a dairy holding. 

Those who have followed the articles on farm buildings 
referred to will rtadily see that Mi. Kor's design is very similar 
in principle to the general lines advocated in the Journal for 
the construction ol cow sheds and covered yards, and the authors 
ha\e therefore ventured to link up the various points of simi¬ 
larity in order to produce a scheme which it is hoped combines 
the best and most practical features of each method. 

The Northumberland Plan.— The Northumberland plan was 
originally designed for 50-acro holdings on the Hexhamshire 
Estate of the County Council and included the following 
accommodation :—standings for 10 cows, a hemel or covered-in 
yard for 10 beasts, stabling for 2 horses, a loose box, mixing 
floor and cart-shed with loft over, the whole being included 
under one single span roof carried on built-up small-member 
trusses identical in principle with those used at the Ministry’s 
Arable Dairy’ Farm at Hucknall.* The roofs were covered 
with slates, probably the most suitable and convenient roofing 
material in the district, though in other situations some form 
of asbestos sheeting would almost certainly give the cheapest 
an d most practical resuh^ The plan is so arranged that it 

^Soe this Journal, July. 11*22, “The Planning and Construction at Cmv- 
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can be adapted to suit almost any aspect by interchanging the 
internal compartments without interfering with the general 
structure of the building. 

It will be seen from the illustrations that every part of the 
building can be reached internally for feeding purposes by 
means of the central feeding passage from the barn or general 
food store, which is placed at one end of the long axis, thus 
giving access to stable, loose box, cow-standings and hemel. 
The openings into the hemel can be closed up during the winter 
months by the use of loose boarding, and this space can equally 
easily be turned into extra standings for cows, if required, 
and at small cost. 

In actual practice, Mr. Ker has found that these openings 
make the buildings too cold in winter, and doors have since 
been provided. Another improvement suggested by Mr. Ker 
is to make the loose box larger, namely, about IB ft. 6 in. 
instead of the 15 ft. shown on the plan, and by placing the 
doors, both external and internal, in the centre, space is made 
for the provision of two small boxes on each side of the 2 ft. 6 in. 
central gangway between the doors. These !>oxes could then be 
used for calves or pig^, making lour boxes in all, each about 
8 ft. by 7 It. (> in., the tenants providing the box division 
walls. This appears to be a very practical improvement to 
the original plan. 

A further advantage of this type of building (also advocated 
by us in the article on cowsheds) is that if the site is sloping, 
the different compartments can be arranged to meet this con¬ 
tingency by stepping the floor levels, either in cross-sections or 
longitudinally, in which latter case the central feeding passage 
would follow' the general level of the ground. Extra cost 
could be avoided by starting t he buildings at the higher point 
of the site with the eaves at about 6 ft. from the ground level, 
sufficient head-room to hack in carts and allowing ample head- 
room lower down the site for the various side entrances to 
stable, loose box and hemel. 

Provision is made for loft space over the cart-shed and barn, 
and this space could be extended, if desired, though possibly 
at a higher level, over the stable and loose box. 

These Hexhamshire buildings were constructed of timber 
grown on the Estate, oak being used for the walls and wall 
studding, doors and frames, and larch and Scotch fir for the 
roof timbers. The building is lighted by means of glass slates 
provided in the roof at intervals and at the eaves, where a 
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transom light and shuttered opening is provided to each 
alternate bay. A concrete base, in which the main oak 
supports are inserted, is provided to a height of about 18 in. 
above ground level, thus preserving the timber walls from 
damp and premature decay. 

Particulars oi Cost. —Five sets of these buildings have been 
erected under a contract at £872 7s. Od. per set, the contract 
including the provision of the necessary roads, fences, installa¬ 
tion of water from adjacent mains, and sewage disposal, which 
last includes a liquid manure tank with a capacity of r»00 gal. 

The Council had all the timber for these buildings cut to 
the scantlings required out of timber grown on the Estate, and 
it was supplied to the contractors at the Estate yard at the 
following rates per cubic foot:—oak, 3s. 9d.; larch, 8s.; and 
Scotch fir, 2s. 6d. The sites of the several blocks of buildings 
ranged from one-quarter to one and a half mile* from the yard. 
The Hexhamshire Estate lies some 7 miles from a railway 
station, remote from any village and little local labour or 
accommodation was available, and it is estimated that under 
more favourable circumstances the cost, would have been reduced 
to £800. Sand and gravel were provided to the contractors 
free of cost at a gravel pit on the Estate. 

The plan (Fig. 1) and the photographs (Figs. 2 and 3) give 
a very good idea of this extremely serviceable building, and 
the Northumberland County Council are to be congratulated on 
their enterprise in departing from the normal quadrangular 
plan. 

Suggested Modifications. —Tn Fig. 4 a plan and section is 
given showing the suggested standardisation and certain modi¬ 
fications of Mr. KerV plan adapted for the purpose of a dairy 
holding. 

This plan shows that each bay or unit of the building is now 
spaced at 10 ft. 0 in. centres in order to synchronise the 
spacing of the animals with the spacing of roof trusses as was 
shown in the former articles on cowsheds. There are certain 
obvious advantages in this arrangement. The construction and 
the provision of standings are simplified the supports now go 
directly under the trusses and between each group of three 
cows, extension is particularly simple and an addition of one 
or more bays gives a corresponding increase for an exact 
number of animals. The feeding passage has been increased 
to 5 ft. as being more convenient for serving the double row 
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of cows now shown in place of one set of single standings and 
the hemel. 

Another variation is the provision of direct access from the 
cowshed to the loose box and stable, which have been arranged 
so that both are readily convertible either to cow standings for 
four cows in each or for two smaller boxes on each side for 
calves or pigs. The doors have been arranged on plan to give 
a through access from side to side of the building either to 
boxes, cow standings or stable as the case may be. Thus in 



the event of an open yard being placed on either side of the 
main axis, there will be ready means for dunging out into this 
yard from every occupied part of the building. The provision 
of communication between cowhouse and boxes would certainly 
be convenient for moving a sick animal and need not be used 
unless required. 

The cart-shed and barn are very much as shown on the 
original plan, but provision is made for internal access to the 
loft, which, continued over the stable and loose box, would 
give more ample storage accommodation demanded by the 



















Fig. M. Interim mc*vn <>f Fann Bml<limz at HeKlnuu^hire. 











Fm, 5.—Perspective view of sug^e^ted Standardisation of Hexhamshire Farm Building. 
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increased head of stock. The cart-shed space can be utilised 
to accommodate a tractor, which would operate shafting secured 
to the back wall of the cart-shed and bam for working machines 
either on the ground floor in the barn or in the loft above. 

Provision of Silo. —The plan indicates where a silo could be 
conveniently situated so as to deliver direct on to the boarded 
floor of the barn, and where it would not interrupt any extension 
of the building by the addition of one or more bays at either 
end. 

Construction. —The revised scheme shows the same type of 
timber construction advocated for large cowsheds described and 
illustrated in the articles published in July and August last. 
In this case the construction has been utilised to form con¬ 
tinuous top light and ventilation, thus enabling the remainder 
of the roof surface to be covered without cutting the material 
for sky-lights. The advantages of this method were described 
in the former article, and in the event of some form of cor¬ 
rugated sheeting being used for the roof, would undoubtedly be 
a material improvement. The construction is practically the 
same throughout, except that there are slight modifications in 
the internal members of the roof trusses where these occur in 
the loft in order to make more space and head-room. 

Cost. —The complete building without the silo cubes out at 
83,200 cu. ft. and at present prices in a reasonably good build¬ 
ing locality should not cost more than 451,000, or a fraction 
over 7d. per cu. ft. This estimate, however, does not 
include special fittings or machinery. It should be noted that 
the Hexhamshire estimates were for five buildings and that the 
contractor was provided with special facilities for getting certain 
materials on the site and on favourable terms. 

We cannot conclude this article without expressing our 
thanks to Mr. Ker for his kindness in supplying plans and 
information, and we hope that the illustration of the Northum¬ 
berland building and the suggested amendments will prove of 
value to practical farmers. 


THE AYRSHIRE COW. 

Miss A. D. Bright. 

The Ayrshire, the essentially Scotch milch cow, a few years 
ago was something of a stranger among southern show-goers, 
so that on both sides of the Border it was almost forgotten 
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that before Waterloo this dairy breed was in great demand 
in all parts of Great Britain. Quite recently there were 
show-goers in England who regarded this breed as almost an 
alien. Only three years ago the pedigree Ayrshire, her 
performances and her special attributes, had little interest for 
frequenters even of the big shows, while there were parts of 
the south and west of England to which she rarely penetrated. 
“ She is a poor man’s cow in Scotland ” was a comment over¬ 
heard at the 1921 London Dairy Show, “and she would not 
at all suit good English pastures.” 

The Ayrshire, one of the best of cows for poor land, is not 
by any means exclusively a poor man’s cow. “ She is a verra 
sound eommerieal pro|>osee-tion ” drawled one of her success¬ 
ful breeders, when the so often quoted remark was made in 
his hearing, “ and she is mebbe a guid beast for a puir man, 
for if she taks him in haun, he needna be sae puir for lang.” 

After seeing her at home, or as she appeared at the Royal 
Shows of 1921 and 1922, the visitor to Ayr pastures has ground 
for some surprise that the Ayrshire is still undoubtedly within 
the reach of modest means, and that it is possible for small 
men to maintain excellent families of the breed with their 
places in the Herd Book, even though notables among pedi¬ 
gree stock are in demand w r ith buyers who pay record prices in 
four figures. This is possible because it is difficult to escape 
pedigree in an original breed, living so long in its own counties 
that selection is easily watched. 

Though in Scotland as in England, there have been intro¬ 
ductions of Dutch blood, the Ayrshire in her evolution is 
essentially Scotch, closely resembling no other British 
breed and no European one. She w-as Scotch as the 
Kvlo in 1793, as one of the “ Black Cattle ” in 1806, as the 
Dunlop in 1814, and as the Cunninghame a year or two later. 
By the middle of last century when she was simply the Ayr¬ 
shire she had changed her colours and markings several times, 
hut in appearance, in attributes, in disposition she w r as as 
purely Scotch still as the successful farmers on w T hose acres 
she had been evolved. No breeding seems to bring her to the 
English Shorthorn type, although the effect of the Ayrshire 
cross very often will give the Scotch model to an English herd. 

The Ayrshire is still developing and in her development she 
affects striking colours. Chiefly now she is white w r ith brown 
cheeks, or white wdth brown markings on cheeks and body. 
In one phase she passed through she was too undeveloped to be 
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easily milked, but she is to-day one of the most beautifully 
formed of milch cows, and during twenty years of milk record¬ 
ing has developed milking powers together with a uniformity 
of outline and conformity to type that would astonish those 
breeders of the Kilmarnock Farmers’ Club who first set them¬ 
selves to improve the national breed. 

It is not claimed that the Ayrshire cow is a phenomenon; 
in milk production she does not rival the Friesian; in butter 
fat production she is not equal to either of the Channel 
Island breeds; but there is no cow in Britain that has done 
better on sparse pasture. There is no cow in Europe that more 
quickly adapts herself to extremes of climate or to changes 
of conditions. This hardihood became hers in the infancy of 
the breed when the south-western counties of Scotland had not 
developed into the smiling countryside of to-day, and it is 
maintained by the bracing climate and conditions that still 
rule in her homeland. 

The world over, reliability is recognised as distinguishing 
the production of the Ayrshire. She is hardy and tractable; 
she is built on a very fine model and her performances are as 
good as her lines. In Canada and the Kenya Colony, in Fin¬ 
land, in China, Sweden and New Zealand, she thrives on 
second-class land and improves the yield of second-class herds. 
She was established as a favourite in Australia years ago, and 
though, through causes which no longer exist, the breed for a 
period lost ground, it is now recovering popular favour rapidly. 

As a family or as a herd the Ayrshire has not yet equalled the 
performances of the greatest Friesians; it is doubtful whether 
centuries of breeding could give her the elegant lines of some 
Jerseys, or the handsome Shorthorn head. It is absurd to 
compare and contrast the Scotch cow with the Friesian, the 
Dairy Shorthorn, or the Jersey, or to declare one breed finer 
than another. Each geographical district confers on its own 
herds and flocks special attributes. Still the Ayrshire’s head is 
a fine one—none more intelligent—and her lines, while pro¬ 
claiming her milking powers, make her particularly alert. Her 
performances at the Shows in 1922, especially the London 
Dairy Show and the Royal Show, at which she competed with 
English herds, tell a tale of milking powers that is not only 
interesting but immensely illuminating, both as regards the 
breed itself and as touching the value of consistent and sys¬ 
tematic milk recording, of which her present fine uniform 
average yield is the result. As a whole, at those two shows 
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no exhibit did what they set out to do more consistently than 
the Ayrshires. The breed essayed to prove itself in the milking 
trials, and at one show out of 15 Ayrshires entered for the 
milking trials, 12 actually competed, and of these none failed 
to pass the necessary tests for butter fat. 

Again, in those same trials, out of the nine of one breed 
competing, only three got through the test; out of another six 
only two emerged with honour; while every heifer in the 
Ayrshire section received her card—an achievement that is pro¬ 
bably unique. That an Ayrshire took the championship in 
her own class (Grade B) with a total number of points not 
attained by any member of four of the breeds in Grade A, 
was pleasant news for the exhibitor. Such individual perform¬ 
ances, however, have not much educative value; exceptional 
beasts give no more data as to the potentialities of a breed 
than does exceptional genius offer any guide as to the mentality 
of a nation. When combined performance becomes exceptional 
and when such combined performance is repeated, here is 
achievement that has a lesson for every looker-on. 

The Ayrshire, however, in her individual performances, is 
not uninteresting. She has attained the 2,000-gal. limit (milked 
twice a day) in America as well as on her home pastures. 
She has not lost the habit of her grandmothers of producing a 
calf every year. Her milk is specially adapted to the making 
of cheese, and in London Ayrshire men secured most of the 
honours for Cheddar. Again, however, the usefulness of the 
breed is not to be found in pedigree herds alone, nor are its 
praiseworthy performances to be recorded only from these. 

Ayrshires were represented in 1921 at the London Hairy 
Show by two cows, one of them picked up in open market in 
Ayr just in time for entry. She came her 500-mile journey 
in fine condition and was in all ways a singularly attractive 
little beast (non pedigree) with an inquisitive, clever head and 
alert movements that made her particularly noticeable in that 
hot, October week. A big entry of any class at the London 
Show brings with it a certain number of show-goers, and most 
of the British representative breed- had their attendant owners. 
The Ayrshiic apparently had nom\ but she had food, which in 
spite of the heat she never ceased to chew, and all the while, 
as she munched, she kept turning her head, here, there, every¬ 
where. She was not in the last perturbed by her surroundings, 
but her inquiring eyes had to see all that went on. She came 
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fourth in the milking trials that year against all comers— 
Friesian, Dairy Shorthorn, Tied Polled, etc.—without any pre¬ 
paration and with no particular care at a time when the railway 
journey was not so well managed as it is now. Seeing this, 
it is not at all certain that her performance was not aB good as 
that of many of the pedigree Avrshires coming to London in 
1922. 

Visitors to Baltic lands agree that the great usefulness of 
the many dairy competitions in Denmark is to be looked for 
in the standard they set, not to be maintained but to be trodden 
down. Always a record is made to be broken, and this again not 
by single members of individual herds but by the whole country 
in its national and amazingly representative average. In this 
ambition of the Danish dairy farmers the men of the Ayrshire 
counties join issue. Never was a 2,000-gal. cow less advertised 
than Tosh, who made that record, has been. She is not 
even specially shown at the Hobbsland Farm. For here and in 
most neighbouring establishments great milkers can be found, 
giving, year after vea-r, results quite as satisfactory without the 
element of danger that attends abnormal yields. 

The district of the Ayrshire cow, the standard of efficiency 
maintained at the byres where she is milked, and her per¬ 
formances as recorded at the Shows should be studied together. 
When taken vseparately, with one exception, these aspects in her 
evolution lose significance. The exception is her appearance 
in one of the events of the February Show at Ayr, entailing 
a far severer test than any faced at bigger functions. This was 
the parade of the 1,000-gal. cows. In this class, sixteen entries, 
all certified to have produced over 1,000 gal. of milk averaging 
not less than 3.5 per cent, of butter fat in any one lactation, 
exhibited such uniformity that at the end of the row number 
sixteen would have made an excellent second if the intervening 
entries had not been in their places. Very few Southerners 
were present, which was a pity, for no British farmer, whether 
Scot or Englishman, could fail to be proud of this extra¬ 
ordinarily noble assemblage of splendid milch cows, as essen¬ 
tially British in character ns are the contours of the countryside 
that produces them. 

Without any unique performance, however, the Ayrshires, 
whether appearing at shows, or in milking herds at home, or 
as crosses facing hard conditions in overseas lands, are now 
happily recognised by English critics as “ a very good lot,*’ and 
it is realised that in the interests of progress, the breed should 
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not be overlooked anywhere where excellent performance is 
to be provided at tlie minimum of cost on lands that, at their 
best, are only medium. 


FRIT FLY ON OATS IN THE FOUR 
NORTHERN COUNTIES. 

R. A. Habpku (1ha>, M.A., B.Sc. (Agr.j, M.Sc., 
Adviser in Agricultural Zoology, Annstrong College , 

Sc ir castle- a po n - 7 ’// n e. 

I r r is only during recent years thaf farmers in the north have 
begun to realise the magnitude of tlie losses in the oat crop 
caused by the larva* of the Frit Fly Hheuiia jut). There is no 
reason for supposing that these losses ha\e been increasing owing 
to a greater prevalence of the pe.M m the northern counties, 
('specially when one considers that damage done by Frit Fly 
lias often been attributed to wireworm, eelworm, etc. As recently 
as last summer some fields of oats, reported as suffering Irom an 
attack of wireworm, were, on examination, found to lx* infested 
with Frit Fly. 

A concise description of the inset t. and a general account of 
its life-history have appeared already in the Journals and the 
subject of Frit Fly is dealt with in detail in the Ministry's 
Leaflet No. 202. but. for the hern‘tit of noil Incountry farmers, it 
may be well to give here an outline of the main features of its 
life-history, as relating, in general, to the northern counties. 

Life History, —Although there may be a good deal of varia¬ 
tion in the times of appearance of the broods, and even in their 
number, observations have shown generally that there are three 
main broods of flies in the year, and that the first brood appears 
on the wing in May, or. if the weather conditions have been 
particularly favourable, towards the latter half of April. The 
female flies of this brood, after mating, lay their eggs on or 
under the leaf-sheaths of the young (spring-sown) oat plants, 
the number of eggs laid by a single female being variously 
estimated at from twenty to seventy.! 

♦ “The Frit Fly,” It. Stewart MacDougall, D.Se., Journal , Aug., 1907, 
Vol, XIV, p.297. 

f See u A Short Summary of our Knowledge of the Frit Fly,* by 
J. E. Collins. F.E.S., Annals of Applied Biology, Vol. V, No. 2, October. 
1918, p. 81. 
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Tlie small, white legless larva or maggot, issuing from an 
egg, eats its way to the centre of the plant, upon which it feeds, 
with the result that the young central shoot turns yellow or 
yellowish-brown. This withered appearance of the central shoot, 
though the outer leaves may be healthy, may be taken generally 
as a sign of Frit Fly attack, and should be specially noted by 
the farmer. If the maggot is still present, it will be found 
readily in May and June, by carefully exposing the central shoot, 
and breaking open tho rotting portion usually seen as a result 
of the attack. When full-fod the maggot changes to a pupa 
inside its larval skin, forming what is called a “ pnparium." 
Theso brown puparia usually remain within the sheathing leaves 
for some time after the fly has emerged, and so form a good 
indication as to the cause of the damage, when other signs are 
not apparent. 

From these puparia the flies of the second brood emerge in 
duly and the beginning of August, when eggs are laid on the 
ears, or on the sheaths enclosing the ears, and. after passing 
through the changes already described, the flies of the third 
brood appear in August and September. These flies now lay 
their eggs on grasses, and on autumn-sown oats, if the latter un¬ 
available and at a suitable stage of growth. The maggots 
hatching from these eggs make their way to the young central 
shoots, hut, unlike those of the previous broods, they remain 
as maggots throughout the winter, changing into pupa* in the 
following spring, thus giving rise to the first brood of flies 
referred to above as laying their eggs on the young spring- 
sown oats. 

Observations in the Northern Counties.— In the course of a 
considerable number of advisory visits to farms in the north 
during the past season (192*2), observations continued to be made 
on the general occurrence of Frit Fly. At one centre ('Newton 
Figg, Cumberland), an attempt was made to estimate the per¬ 
centage of attack on twenty-seven varieties of oats at an early 
stage of growth, with the object, of ascertaining any subsequent 
signs of recovery that might indicate special powers of resistance 
to attack in any of the varieties. 

The earliest sign of appreciable damage was on 22nd April, 
when Frit Fly lame, completing their winter stage, and 
commonly associated with grasses as their habitat preparatory 
to the emergence of the first brood of flies of the year, were found 
at Cockle Park, amongst Great Mogul oats (sown Nov., 1921). 
These oats, though normallv spring-sown, were used in this field 
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as winter oats, and were growing alongside a portion containing 
Winter Dun oats sown on the same date. These latter showed 
no signs of Frit attack, probably owing to the stronger growth 
to be expected from an oat normally winter-sown, as compared 
with Great Mogul. The larva) examined varied much in size, 
and the emergence of the first brood of flies for the year must 
have been very irregular, a result which was perhaps encouraged 
by the backward and wet weather prevailing in February and 
March. 

In spring-sown oats, the larva 1 of the first brood of flies were 
feeding on young oat shoots by 10th June, on which date, at 
Cockle Park, Great Mogul, Victory, Black Bell, Yielder and 
Canadian Western were all affected. During the last week of 
June these larvae of the first brood were pupating in oats in 
Northumberland and Durham, thus giving rise to flies of the 
second brood of the year, the larva* from which vert* to be found 
in late tillers, and in the young ears, during July. A few 
puparia were found on 21st July, attached to exposed ears of 
Canadian Western oats at Cockle Park. The presence of these 
puparia, while maggots in various stages of development were 
numerous, pointed to irregularity in the time of emergence in 
the case of the second brood of flies also. The earliest emergence 
amongst a few of the puparia kept in a cool room was on 
0th August, but adults were not observed in the field in any 
numbers till the third week of that month, thus indicating the 
latter half of August as the main period of emergence of the 
third or autumn brood of flies. 

“ Blind 99 Ears in Oats. —In Cumberland arrangements had 
been made with Mr. Lindsay ltobb. Principal of the Farm 
School, Newton Bigg, to begin an investigation to determine 
the comparative powers of resistance to Frit attack shown by 
different varieties of oats. A general survey of the extern! of 
attack on twenty-seven varieties isown on 5th April) was made 
on 29th June, in the course of which larva 1 at different stages 
of growth were still plentiful, but. on that date, they were most 
numerous above the second and sometimes the third nodes, 
and in the unopened panicles. The*e latter, on being examined, 
revealed the so-called “ blind " spikelets suggested as being 
caused by a brood of flies, intermediate between the dying off 
of the tillers, and the attack on the grains.* 

The presence of these “ Wind ” ears has been very prevalent 
in Frit-attacked oat fields, generally, in the north, and they 

♦“Frit Fly in Relation to Blindnest* in Oats,” A. Roebuck, Annals of 
Applied Biology, Vbl. VII, p. 178. 
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must have accounted for a considerable loss of grain in the v 
aggregate of the crops. During the past season there was 
evidence of much overlapping of the broods, and it is quite 
possible that this overlapping may have reached the extent of 
forming an extra brood which would account for this form of 
damage.* 

Early Sowing. —Inquiries made at farms, particularly in 
Northumberland and Durham, have generally confirmed the 
advantage of early sowing (on a good tilth) for avoiding Frit Fly 
attack. In most cases, oats sown in the beginning of March 
largely escaped damage, the individual plants having got well 
forward, with the result that only a few small side-shoots were 
attacked. On the other hand, oats sown in April or the 
beginning of May invariably cut thinly. This was confirmed 
at Cockle Park, where trials wore commenced in 1920-21 to 
test the advantage of early, as compared with late sowing against 
Frit attacks. The trials were continued in 1921-22 and showed 
similar results.! 

Mr. Robb informed the writer that it is a common belief 
in Cumberland that oats grown after turnips suffer more severely 
than when grown after ley. In Northumberland and Durham, 
the attacks appear to be equally serious, in so far as the writer 
has observed. Where, however, this condition occurs, if may 
be due to late sowing following the removal of a root crop. 

Extra Seeding. —An interesting observation which appears to 
justify extra seeding as a precaution against loss of crop from 
Frit attacks was made in a field of Longhoughton oats in Co. 
Durham, in which the seed drill had gone round the sides of 
the field three times, and then across and hack on the remain¬ 
ing inside portion. Where the extra seed had fallen in the 
process of turning, the oats stood out as two conspicuously good 
strips in the crop, which was otherwise thin, and badly attacked 
by Frit. 

Preliminary Trials of Recovery from Frit attacks amongst 
varieties of Oats. —Reference lias been made above to these 
trials which were carried out in Cumberland in conjunction 
with Mr. Robb. Twenty-seven varieties of oats, sown on 
5th April, at a rate equivalent to a seeding of 8,000,000 grains 
per acre for each variety, and grown under the same conditions 
on conveniently wide lengths of a field at Newton Rigg, were 

* See “ The Frit Fly on Oats,” T. H. Taylor, M.A., Bulletin No 108 (Leeds 
University). 

t See Guide to Experiments at Cockle Park, 1022, p.S2. 
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examined on 29th June, 1922. For each length of plot the 
approximate middle line was chosen, and the writer walked 
along this, stooping down after every two or three yards and 
examining the plants in about a foot length of the drill. At 
intervals a similar examination was made in drills at varying 
distances from the central line. In each a note was made of 
the percentage of damaged plants. At the same time Mr. Robb 
made a general survey of the plot, and at the end of each 
examination notes were compared. 

More accurate results might have been obtained by digging 
up the plants from every foot-length examined and taking 
counts of these in the laboratory, but considering the length 
of the plots such a procedure would have involved enormous 
work for which time did not allow. As it was, the frequency 
with which Mr. Robb’s estimates coincided very nearly with 
those of the writer was encouraging. 

Although, obviously, one cannot deduce anything definite 
or of general application from observations made for only one 
year in one particular locality, yet the results are useful as 
affording a preliminary indication as to the likelihood that 
certain varieties of oats possess superior powers of recovery 
from initial attacks of Frit Fly. 

For example, Crown and Ascot had an estimated extent of 
attack on 29th June of as much as 50 to 00 per cent. Later, 
however, both made an excellent recovery, so that judged by 
the yields of grain alone they came out best on the list. Even 
English Banner, the most severely attacked amongst the varie¬ 
ties in the early stages of growth, improved greatly in July 
and August and gave no mean yield of grain. 

On the other hand Potato, Sandy and New White (1922), 
showing 50 to 60 per cent, of damage on 29th June, could not 
apparently “grow away” from this severe early attack, in so 
far as yield of grain is concerned. The proportion of yield of 
straw, however, in these three is relatively high, a fact which 
may be accounted for by the good tillering properties possessed 
at any rate by Potato and Sandy. 

Golden Rain (80 to 40 per cent.) made a good recovery as 
compared with either Canadian Western or Sir Douglas Haig. 
Sir Douglas Haig, especially, a poor tillerer. went off at an 
early stage of growth, and though it showed signs of slowly 
recovering, its resistance against Frit attacks appears to be much 
inferior to that of Golden Rain. 
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With regard to the varieties with an initial extent of attack 
estimated at 40 to 50 per cent, all recovered well except Black 
Tartarian, and Mr. Robb reports that Yielder “ did not make 
the rapid recovery that one might have expected from an oat 
of its good tillering properties, but it gradually improved and 
would undoubtedly have taken a higher place in the list, but 
for the fact that it was severely attacked by sparrows.” 

Conclusions from Observations and Trials. — (1) Observations 
during the past year have almost always shown the advantages 
of early sowing as a preventive. If the land can be got into 
good order for spring sowing of oats, these should be sown 
in March rather than in April. 

(2) Autumn-sown oats are to be recommended in place of 
spring-sown in places where the latter have gone off yearly on 
account of Frit Fly. In some parts of county Durham winter 
oats are gradually replacing spring oats. 

(8) Extra seeding of spring-sown oats has been observed to 
give good results, and is worthy of consideration. 

(4) It seems likely that certain varieties of oats suit certain 
districts as regards their power of recovering from Frit Fly 
attacks. Farmers in the northern counties should note especially 
what varieties appear to escape damage, say, by observing crops 
on neighbouring farms that have escaped, seeing that the pre¬ 
liminary trials described above must be repeated and perhaps 
modified before definite advice can be offered on this point. 

(5) Even these varieties may suffer to some extent in yield 
of grain from late attacks of Frit, but a relatively large yield 
of straw is likely to compensate much for such loss in grain. 


THE TRAP NESTING OF DUCKS. 

C. A. Flatt, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Until quite recently the claims of the duck as a profitable 
producer of eggs were largely overlooked by the majority of 
poultry keepers. This is probably attributable to the fact that for 
profitable production from any large number of ducks, consider¬ 
able land is desirable in order to provide the necessary conditions. 

Ducks appear to require natural exercise and natural food to 
a larger extent than fowls if they are to produce eggs at a profit, 
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and for this reason they seem to be far better suited for the 
conditions of the general farm than for the more intensive and 
artificial conditions under which fowls are now kept in such large 
numbers. 

It is true that for many years the Indian Runner duck has 
been recognised as a heavy layer and (hat this breed has been 
kept by farmers, mainly in the North of England, for the pur¬ 
pose of egg production. The farmer, however, has usually 
been the last class of person to recognise the commercial value 
of any sort of poultry, arid hence the progress made by the 
laying duck has been slow and its merits have been obscured by 
those of the laying hen. 

Advent ol the Trap Nest and of Laying Tests— Had it not 

been for the introduction of trap nesting and of laying 
tests for ducks, with the consequent publication of records 
which can be generally accepted as coming from unbiassed 
sources, the attention now drawn to duck keeping for the 
production of eggs might have been long delayed. 

One can recall many claims made by individual duck keepers 
as to the large numbers of eggs produced by their birds which 
when made did not receive the attention they merited, owing 
to lack of evidence such as that given by trap nest records. 
So far as is known no attempt was made to establish these 
claims until 1917, when a test of a semi-official character was 
arranged by Mrs. Upjohn, an enthusiastic duck keeper and 
member of the Utility Duck Club, which received the recogni¬ 
tion of the National Utility Poultry Society. 

Poliowing this, duck breeders were fortunate in securing 
the interest of Mr. J. N. Leigh, manager of the National 
Utility Poultry Society’s Laying Trials, and a duck section was 
included in the National Laying Tests held on the Great Eastern 
Railway Farm at Bentley in 1920-21. The provision made by 
Mr. Leigh for this test was most practical and complete. The 
results were extremely good and immediately attracted public 
attention. A marked improvement was shown in the results 
of the second test held under the same conditions and manage¬ 
ment in 1921-22, and the tests now proceeding promise further 
interesting results. 

Trap Nesting. —As the duck almost invariably lays her eggs 
during the night or in the early hours of the morning, trap 
nesting is greatly simplified. In so far as labour is concerned 
Jhe trap nesting of ducks is a far easier matter than that of 

i> 2 
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fowls and it is only necessary to make provision for the separa¬ 
tion of the ducks at night time in order to keep the laying 
record of each individual. This can be done without the aid 
of the trap nest, but the addition of the automatic trap is 
a great convenience, as it saves labour and causes less dis¬ 
turbance to the ducks. Trap nests of the type used for fowls 
are suitable also for ducks. The wire release-catch, which the 
bird carries inwards upon entering the nest, with the drop 
door from above, is probably the most convenient trap for 
ducks, which will quickly become accustomed to it. 

In the plan adopted at the laying test a separate small hutch, 
consisting of a nesting box in which the duck sleeps at night 
and an open run where the bird is fed, is provided for each 
duck. The trap is fixed at the entry to the run so that only 
one duck can enter a compartment. Two long rows of these 
hutches are placed on either side of a broad yard, into which 
the ducks are allowed a/t feeding time, and, passing down on 
either side, they enter the traps, are fed in the runs and 
remain until the following morning. A similar plan is followed 
for the sleeping and recording of their ducks by some breeders, 
but in a method adopted by others a house is used with com¬ 
partments down either side for the ducks and a gangway down 
the centre for the use of the attendant. The gangway can 
also be utilised for the accommodation of other birds which 
are not being recorded. 

The plan of a house of this type used by one noted breeder 
is illustrated in Fig. 1; this is 10 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 
6 ft. 6 in. falling to 5 ft. in height, with a roof of lean-to type. 
There is a range of nine divisions (nests) on each side of the 
house, with a gangway between of 2 ft. 6 in. The divisions 
are of netting on wood frames, with light frames laid on top 
to prevent the ducks escaping and for removal for attendance 
when trap nesting. Shutters on the outside are used to cover 
the entrances to the nests at night time. The whole of the in 
terior fittings are easily removable, so that the house can be used 
for a flock of young birds or an unrecorded flock of adults. This 
house is especially designed for a breeding flock and for recording 
the eggs; the accommodation is for 18ducks, and the drakes which 
complete the flock sleep in the gangway. The dimensions are 
unusual for a duck house; it is, however, intended for a special 
purpose, and the height, which affords convenient room for the 
attendant, adds to the airiness of the house and the general 
well-being of the birds. The arrangement of the nests and' 
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the ease with which they may be removed to facilitate clean¬ 
ing are also points which have been carefully considered in 
the design of the interior fittings. 


Entrances tp. Trapjlests 



Fig. 1. - Plan of Duck House designed loi iiccordm^ wall hup Xvra«. 


In trap nesting ducks, the birds are frequently fed inside 
their compartments, as at Bentley, and are trained to use the 
traps in this way in the first instance, but it is not necessary 
to continue the practice, since when accustomed to using the 
traps they are easily induced to enter at evening time without 
food. It is also curious to note in a flock which is mated for 
breeding, how the drakes separate and enter the door of the 
house to sleep in the gangway,after the ducks have disappeared 
into the traps. 

Trap Nest Records.— Some very remarkable individual 
results have been obtained in the duck tests. One bird which 
laid 294 eggs in the 44 weeks covered by the Bentley Test in 
1921-22 was retained for the completion of a year’s record, 
in which time she laid 850 eggs. This bird was a fawn and 
white Indian Runner. Two other ducks of Khaki Campbell 
breed gave the high records of 828 and 808 eggs in 865 days, 
the former laying 201 eggs without a single break. These 
birds formed part of a pen of 5 ducks which laid an average 
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of 276 eggs per bird in the year, while another pen of this 
breed averaged 287 eggs per bird in the 808 days of the original 
test. 

High records are not confined to any one breed of ducks, 
since individual ducks of the Buff Orpington, Coaley Fawn 
and White Runner breeds contributed records of 287, 246 and 
248 eggs respectively in the 808 days’ test. It is, however, 
interesting to note that Indian “Runner blood has been utilised 
in the formation of the other breeds mentioned. 

Breeding and Management. —How far the rapid improve¬ 
ment attained in production from the laying duck may be due 
to selective breeding or to experienced management it is im¬ 
possible to say. It is interesting to learn that the record layer 
of 850 eggs in a year was the offspring of a duck which laid 
205 eggs in the 9 months’ test in 1917-18, mated to a drake 
bred from a layer of 820 eggs in twelve months sired by a 
814-egg pedigree drake. 

On the other hand, a study of the weekly returns of the 
Bentley flocks provides an interesting record of the progress 
which is being made in management. 

In the 1920-21 test (48 weeks) 220 birds produced an 
average of 160 eggs per bird, while in the 1921-22 test 
(44 weeks, 265 birds) the average was 175 eggs per bird. This 
improvement is even more marked in the returns to date of the 
1922-23 test. Moreover, the improvement in laying has taken 
place principally during the winter months, when eggs are 
most profitable. The credit for this improvement is largely 
due to, and serves to illustrate the value of, skilled manage¬ 
ment. The average poultry keeper, however, who is successful 
with fowls should have no difficulty in succeeding with laying 
ducks; but there are points of difference in management which 
require to be studied. 

The timidity of ducks is not always sufficiently recognised; 
the birds are very easily upset by anything out of the ordinary, 
and need to be quietly handled. Instances are given where 
production has ceased owing to the trimming of a hedge round 
the duck pen, to fright caused by aeroplanes and to other 
unusual happenings. On the other hand ducks rapidly respond 
to gentle and regular treatment and become very tame. Regu¬ 
larity in feeding and attention is most important. Feeding is 
simple, as the ducks will find naturally a large proportion of 
their own food, and do not require much variety in food or 
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any greater quantity than laying hens, provided they are given 
a good range. 

While it is important to note that when housed at night, 
dry, clean bedding must be supplied to ducks, the experience 
of at least one well-known breeder is well worthy of mention. 
Tn this instance, houses are considered unnecessary, the ducks 
being allowed to sleep throughout the year in open pens, into 
which they are driven at night time for protection against 
ground enemies and for facilitating the collection of their eggs. 
Production under these conditions is most satisfactory, as 
evidenced in one case in which an average of 284 eggs 
was obtained from a flock of 7 ducks in 12 months. A con¬ 
siderable saving is effected in outlay and in labour without the 
provision of houses or the necessity for cleaning. 

No doubt, a great deal has yet to be learned in the breeding 
and management of ducks. The extension of duck keeping and 
th<> addition of sections for ducks at other laying tests is bound 
to throw fresh light upon the subject. Fruit growers may 
anticipate useful information as a result of the test in progress 
ii! (he South Eastern Agricultural College, where the ducks 
are running under fruit trees. The investigations with fowls 
already made at the College have served to prove the value of 
poultry keeping to fruit growers by drawing attention to the 
groat quantity and variety of insect pos-ts which arc destroyed 
b\ poultry. 

The writer is indebted both to the Secretary and to mem¬ 
bers of the Council of the Utility Duck Club for information 
and illustrations. It is a special aim of the Club to bring duck 
keeping to the notice of fanners and to assist them to secure 
reliable stock and information on the management of ducks. 

Thick keeping has many points in its favour for the general 
farm, and as an alternative to fowls on some farms ducks are 
to be preferred. Tf it is to he successful, however, duck keeping 
—like other farm projects—requires to he carried out upon a 
well organised plan. 
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CROPS AND PLANT BREEDING: 
RESEARCH METHODS IN NORTH 
AMERICA 
II. 

Professor R. G. Stapledon, M.A., 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station , Aberystwyth. 

Grassland and Sward Problems. —The famous Blue Grass 

pastures so prominent in Kentucky and other States are very 
different from the fattening pastures of this country. The sward 
is not nearly so dense and the productivity not so great, as it 
apparently takes about three acres to fatten a beast on even the 
best of these pastures. It is interesting to find that erroneous 
ideas on stocking are current in regard to these pastures just as 
in relation to our grasslands. Thus Lvinen Carrier and R. A. 
Oakley* have shown (hat relatively heavy grazing gives better 
results than light grazing and has an altogether better influence 
on the quality of the sward.! Since those swards are not dense 
it is not surprising to find that dragging with a heavily lined 
implement has not the ameliorating influence on the Blue Grass 
pastures that it so commonly has on our dense and matted 
swards. 

Derelict grassland is a great problem in America, for cropped 
out land when let out of cultivation does not so rapidly produce 
a tolerable sward as in this country, and the vegetation of these 
pastures is heterogenous to a degree, although eventually blue 
grass may establish itself satisfactorily while the indigenous 
range grasses (e.g., Andropogon, spp.) are exceedingly poor re¬ 
colonizers. 

It is worthy of comment that white clover is usually fairly 
abundant in good blue grass pastures, and in certain years 
becomes almost a dominant plant, while it may be encouraged 
by dressings of ground lime on derelict areas to a wonderful 
extent. The readiness with which while clover responds to lime 
(even comparatively small dressings) is probably largely due to 
the earthy rather than dense nature of these swards. It is some¬ 
what remarkable that blue grass has become so particularly 

* See Lyuien Carrier and Oakley, R. A., “The Management of Blu**-Grass 
Pastures,” Bull. 204, Virginia Agr. Expt. Station. 

t Cook (Bull. 177, Agiic. Expt. Stat. of West Virginia) points out, however, 
that the grazing should not be heavy until growth has fairly started, anti heavy 
grazing should not he continued into the autumn. 
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aggressive and that it has not been accompanied by several other 
species of European grasses, such as crested dogstail. The 
paucity of the flora on the best blue grass pastures was very 
striking. Ribgrass was fairly common and sometimes red top; 
Crosted dogstail was not once seen, and it is stated to be a 
rarity in the United States despite the fact that thousands 
of pounds of seed are sown annually. Indeed it is evident that 
the American farmer is often as prodigal in sowing species in 
his mixtures which are foredoomed to failure as is his British 
cousin. The type of mixture recommended to establish a blue 
grass pasture is usually as follows : 10-12 lb. blue grass. 4-5 lb. 
Timothy, 2-8 lb. whito clover, sometimes with the addition of 
2-8 lb. Japan clover, to which 2 lb. of all or any of the following 
are sometimes added : Red top, orchard grass (cocksfoot), red 
and alsike clovers. Meadow foxtail has also been tried with 
promising results. 

Cocksfoot (= American orchard grass) when sown in large 
amount is now to some extent finding favour as a pasture-forming 
grass. 

Opportunity was afforded of inspecting some of the range grass¬ 
lands of Kansas and seeing the interesting investigations being 
conducted by Professor TL L. Hensel of the Experimental 
Station, Manhattan. One of the chief problems of these grass¬ 
lands. which are natural types of vegetation, is to maintain a 
good gramineous sward—the position is here very different from 
that of the blue grass pastures and of our own dense-swarded 
giasslands, and deterioration tends to follow from heavy grazing, 
the chief reason apparently being that it is necessary to allow 
the grasses to re-seed. Unfortunately the Andropogons of 
the ranges are very poor seeders. Here fords are chiefly used 
on those ranges, being fattened on the pastures with the addition 
of cake.* 

Fundamental Research* —Federal funds allocated to agricul¬ 
tural research are not by any means only confined to the solution 
of problems such as the average practical man would deem to 
be of obvious economic importance: this fact is well exemplified 
by the character of many of the investigations in progress, and 
by none more so than by the work of Prs. Garner and Allard 
on the effect of the length of day on the flowering and fruiting 
of plants. These important investigations are being conducted 
at Arlington Farm, and have already proved to be of profound 

* More detailed particulars of Professor Hensel’s work are not given as he 
has not yet published a full report. 
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economic significance. It is obviously a matter of importance 
to the farmer to know that the time at which his crops come into 
flower is under ordinary field conditions affected to a consider¬ 
able degree by the length of the day, and that different crops and 
different varieties of the same crop make very different demands 
on this ever operative factor of the environment. The reader 
is referred to the authors’ papers for details of the investiga¬ 
tions* but reference may be made to at least one tangible benefit 
to the American farmer as a direct result of the work. In 
Maryland is grown a mammoth tobacco which develops to an 
unusual size; it, however, does not flower in the field in that 
locality—or it flowers too late for the seed to mature properly. 
In the greenhouse this tobacco flowers freely under the ordinary 
day length of winter. The reason for it not flowering in Mary¬ 
land is because the summer days are there too long. The 
problem of producing seed of this variety has therefore been 
solved by growing the plants specially for this purpose' during 
the winter in the south of Florida. 

Plant Breeding. —The importance of disease-resistance as it 
affects yield and quality is fully appreciated by the American 
plant breeder. Tt is probable that disease accounts for a greater 
average reduction of crop per unit of area in the Stales than in 
this country, and this not so much on account of any greater 
virulence of the disease organisms as on account of the much 
larger contiguous areas under one and the same crop, which 
would seem considerably to facilitate infection. Breeding for 
disease-resistance consequently takes a prominent, place wherever 
plant breeding is irrprogress. This is work particularly amenable 
to co-operative attack and to a thoroughly well organised system 
of recording and tabulating results, and is again work that is 
only possible bv resort to numerous small scale trials conducted 
over the widest possible area. Thus we find Dr. C. F. Leighty 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry co-operating with Dr. Mains 
in the prosecution of researches conducted at seven different 
stations relative to strains of wheat resistant to Loaf Rust 
( = Brown Rust, Puccinia triticina). At many of the Stations 
elaborate researches are in progress with a view to breeding 
strains of cereals resistant to both insect and fungus attack, 

* See Garner, W. W., and Allard, H. A., “ Flowering and Fruiting Plants as 
Controlled by the Length of Pay.” Separate No. 852 : Year Book U.S. Dept. 
Agr., 1920 ; and “ Effect of the Relative Length of Day and Night and Other 
Factors of Environment on Growth and Reproduction of Plants,” in Journal 
Agr. Research, Vol. XVIII, No. 11, March, 1920, also “ Photoperiodism, the 
Response of the Plant to relative Length of Day and Night.” Science, n, ser. 
LV (1922) No. 1431, 2nd .Tune, 1922. 
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The work conducted by Drs. L. E. Melchers and J. H. Parker 
at Manhattan, Kansas/ affords an excellent example alike of the 
progress being made in this direction and of the well conceived 
field, greenhouse and laboratory technique that has been 
developed in order adequately to carry out these researches. 

Four important points, all of which havo their bearing on 
methods adopted in this country, emerge from discussion with 
the men actively engaged on this important branch of research : 
(lj Tlie necessity of intimate co-operation between a plant 
brooder and a mycologist. (2) The local nature of the problems 
involved—speaking broadly it does not follow that a strain 
resistant to a disease (especially in the case of rusts but not 
necessarily only rusts) in one locality will bo equally resistant 
in another. Thus, in its disease relationship, plant breeding is 
essentially a local matter. This is strikingly so in a huge 
country, but evidence is not lacking to suggest that in disease 
and other aspects plant breeding may advantageously be further 
localized even within the confines of Great Britain; or in any 
event that strains and segregates should be tested over widely 
different habitats. (8) Even in the ease ot diseases which are 
preventable by the adoption of remedial measures (e.y., bunt 
and smuts of cereals) it is more economical to grow resistant 
strains than to rely on measures that will never be everywhere 
put into practice. The evidence which is rapidly accumulating 
appears to indicate that, given time and facilities, it should be 
possible to produce strains highly resistant to all the diseases 
which take such a heavy annual toll from the crops of the world. 
t-4) The necessity of having not only a means of distributing 
rapidly new strains as they are produced, but also the means 
of withdrawing from cultivation the older strains which the 
newer strains should replace. This is an important and exceed¬ 
ing! \ difficult matter, for as plant breeding advances the improved 
strains an* likely in appearance to he practically indistinguishable 
from I he old. This is especially likely to be the case in regard 
to disease-resistant strains. In America the problem is likely to 
be solved by the Crop Improvement Societies, which have the 
great advantage of being local bodies ably supervised by the 
State Experiment Stations. 

Good examples of disease-resistant strains already replacing 
older varieties are the Kanred wheat of Kansas, and Red Clover 

* See Melchers, L. K„ and Parker, d. II., Rust Resistance in Winter 
Wheat Varieties”: U.S. Dept, of Agrie. Bull. No. 101th 1922. 
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resistant to Anthracnose disease selected by Professor Essary of 
Knoxville, Tennessee.* 

The great majority of improved strains now largely grown in 
the States have been bred by selection and pure lines, but one 
has only to see the various segregates now on trial at Cornell 
and elsewhere to realize that the researches of Dr. Love and 
others who are working on Mendelian lines are very shortly 
destined to exert a profound influence on crop yields of cereals 
throughout the States. 

Similarly with forage and herbage plants, technique and 
methods are rapidly being developed which will place the 
breeding of these crops on an exact and scientific basis. 

Timothy and alfalfa breeding is in process at many of the 
Stations both in the United States and in Canada, while at 
Macdonald College and elsewhere in Canada exact hybridization 
work under controlled conditions is being undertaken with alfalfa, 
red clover and other herbage plants. At Cornell and at Mac¬ 
donald College vegetative reproduction is largely used as an aid 
to the breeding of perennial grasses. Thus Dr. Myers at Cornell 
isolates his plants of Timothy for pollinating purposes by 
building up large beds of his strains by vegetative means, and 
at flowering time separating the beds by canvas sides and backs. 
The canvases are supported from horizontal wires attached to 
stout supports and are about 6 ft. high.t 

An ability to withstand the winter is very important in herbage 
plants for Canada and the Northern States : very striking results 
were seen at Macdonald College showing marked difference in 
winter hardiness as between different strains of Timothy and 
cocksfoot. 

The distribution of improved herbage seeds and the mainten¬ 
ance of the purity of the strains is particularly difficult in the 
case of these plants, which so readily cross-fertilize. 

In the case of Timothy the price obtainable for hay has tended 
to cause the growers of improved strains to sacrifice the seed 
crop for the more easily handled and marketed hay crop which 
has operated against the rapid replacement of inferior by 
improved strains, a difficulty which by proper organization will 
doubtless be overcome. 

* Bain, S. M., and Essary, S. H„ “Selection for Disease-Resistant Clover,” 
Bull. No. 75, Agric. Expt. Station, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

f This review of the work on heibage plants is very incomplete as 
unfortunately it was found impossible to visit either the Timothy Breeding 
Station of the Bureau of Plant Industry at Elyria or the North Dakota Station 
at Fargo as had been arranged. 
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The importance of purity of strain is fully realized in Canada, 
where exceptional facilities are afforded for growing improved 
strains of cross-fertilizing plants on farms miles from other 
farms growing the same species. Conversations with Canadian 
agriculturists suggest that it is likely that Alberta for instance 
has a great future for producing seed of pure strains. This fact, 
together with the well organized activities of tho Canadian Seed 
Growers Association, is of great potential importance to American 
and European farmers alike. Canadian red clover seed, for 
example, is known to be of considerable value in Britain, but is 
often supplied by vendors in this country mixed as to strain or 
in blend with other led clovers. 

The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to 
Dr. William A. Taylor. Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
to Drs. Carleton R. Ball and C. V. Piper, in charge of Cereal 
and Forage Crop Investigations at the Bureau, and to Drs. A. J, 
Pieters and Clydn W. Warburton respectively, of the Forage and 
Cereal Branches, for the trouble they took in arranging an 
itinerary of the Stations and for the help generously afforded in 
supplying information in respect of the organization and working 
of the Bureaux and Stations. 

Thanks are also due to the investigators at the Stations and 
at the Bureau, too numerous to mention individually, who one 
and all were at such pains to be helpful, while the writer is 
equally indebted to Mr. G. H. Clark. Seed Commissioner. 
Ottawa, for his help and kindness durincr the period spent in 
Canada, 


METHODS OF COVERING GRASS AND 
CLOVER SEEDS. 

R. D. Williams, B.Sc.. 

Plant Breeding Station , Aberystwyth 

The results of the investigations in the depth of sowing 
grass and clover seeds previously given in this Journal * 
obviously only apply to tho conditions under which the investiga¬ 
tions were conducted, namely, under exact laboratory and garden 
conditions, where tilth, moisture and temperature were under 
control. 

In order to supplement these general results with informa¬ 
tion of more practical value another series of investigations was 

* April. 1922, and May, 1922. 
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undertaken in order to determine the best methods of covering 
certain grass and clover seeds under ordinary field conditions. 

Only the farm implements which are commonly used for the 
purpose were experimented with; the grass and clover drill 
which has recently been introduced has not been tried, but the 
method of sowing in drills is receiving attention and the results 
will be published in due course. 

The investigations consist of three separate experiments, two 
of which were carried out on the experimental grounds of the 
Plant Breeding Station, while the other was conducted at 
Blaentwrch, Carmarthenshire. 

Experiment 1. —Sixty-four rod plots were sown on 17th to 
20th of May, 1920, on Penglais Field (medium loam in good 
tilth) during unsettled weather which proved highly favourable 
to germination. 

An attempt was made to regulate the depth to which the 
seeds were buried by covering with different hand implements, 
namely, with an iron hand rake, a Canadian seuffler. and beating 
the soil with a shovel. Sixteen plots were done by each method, 
while the remaining 16 plots were left uncovered. 

The plots were sown at four different rates, namely, full, 

l and \ seedings, with a simple mixture consisting of 1 oz. 
of Italian rye grass, £ oz. cocksfoot and \ oz. rod clover per 
plot as a full seeding. Half the number of plots were sown under 
rape at the rate of 2 lb. per acre, while the other plots were 
sown without a nurse crop. The whole block was so arranged 
that each of the four methods of covering had the same number 
of plots that had been treated differently as regards seeding. 

All the plots covered by means of the rake, hand-scuffler and 
shovel were rolled a few days after sowing, but none of the 
plots were rolled before sowing. 

Depths to which the Seeds were Covered.— An approximate 
estimate of the depths to which the seeds were covered by the 
different implements was made during the covering operations. 

Rake .—About one-third of the grass seeds were left on the 
surface and hardly any of these seeds were covered to a depth 
of more than \ in., the average depth being about } in. The 
clover seeds were more completely covered, the average depth 
being from J to $ in., while a few were left uncovered. 

Hand Seuffler .—Covered both the grass and clover seed more 
thoroughly than the rake, the average depth being | to § in. 

Shovel —Well over 50 per cent, of the grass seeds were 
covered to an average depth of £ in., while nearly all the clover 
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seeds were buried to a depth of about £ in. This method was 
much more effective in covering the seeds than the ordinary 
roller. 

Surface Sowings .—A few seeds were covered as a result of 
treading during sowing. 

The Number ol Established Plants. —The number of plants 

of the three species sown wore counted separately during the 
last week in July by taking 20 readings per plot, systematically 
distributed, with a b-in. mesh. Counts were made on eight 
plots of each method of covering; the average results of these 
counts are given in Table I. 

Table T. — Average number of plants of Italian Rye Glass, (’ocksfool, and 
lied Clover per 5 sq. ft. on plots covered by different method*. 

Method of core ring. Italian Bye Gras*, Cocksfoot. lied (1<ner. 

Not covered ... 80 ... 70 ... 31 

Shovel . 105 ... 89 ... 89 

Hand Rake ... 100 ... 74 ... 05 

Hand Scuffler ... 103 ... 77 ... 89 

Italian Rye Grass .—As shown in Table I, the three methods 
of covering gave fairly similar results in spite of (he fact, that 
there was an appreciable difference in the number of seeds 
covered and in the depths at which the seeds were buried by 
the three implements, but the “ not-covered ” plots had from 
14 to 18 per cent, fewer rye grass plants than the covered 
plots. 

Cocksfoot. —Very similar takes were obtained from the “ not- 
covered ” plots and the plots covered by rake and hand scuffler, 
but the plots covered by means of a shovel and then rolled 
gave from 16 to 20 per cent, more plants than the other three 
methods. 

These results seem to suggest that if the seeds are not covered, 
cocksfoot is able to establish itself more readily than Italian 
rye grass. 

Red Clover .—Red clover was much more affected by the 
method of covering than the two grasses. The best results 
were obtained on the plots covered by shovel and hand scuffler. 
If the number of plants obtained on these plots be taken as 
100, then the plots covered by hand rake gave 73. while the 
“not-covered” plots only gave about 86 red clover plants. 
That the depth at which the seeds were buried was not the 
main factor affecting the “ take ” of red clover in this experi¬ 
ment is clearly shown by the fact that the shovel and the hand 
•scuffler, which covered the seeds to depths of about | in. and 
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\ to f in. respectively, gave better results than the rake, 
which buried the seeds to a depth of about i to § in. Since 
the “ not covered ” plots and the plots covered by rake, which 
had the greatest number of seeds exposed on the surface, gave 
the poorest results, it is evident that the 41 take 99 was mainly 
dependent on the degree of completeness with which the seeds 
had been covered. 

Experiment 2. —This trial was conducted at Blaentwrch, 
Carmarthenshire, in 1920, on stiff clayey loam under barley. 
The soil was repeatedly harrowed and rolled after sowing the 
barley and was finally rolled before sowing the grass and clover 
seeds, but owing to the clayey nature of the soil, the tilth 
was rather poor, as the surface soil consisted in the main of 
small hard lumps ranging from J to 1 in. diameter. 

The following grasses and clovers were sown on the 15th of 
May on pure duplicated rod plots, at the following rates of 
seeding per acre :—perennial rye grass, 30 lb.; cocksfoot, 20 lb.; 
red clover, 20 lb.; and white clover, 10 lb. 

Two plots of each species were covered by five different 
methods by means of various farm implements. These were :— 

1. Roller. 

2. Chain harrow followed by roller. 

3. Chain harrow with spikes down followed by roller. 

4. Light peg harrow followed by roller. 

5. Plots not rolled before sowing or covered after sowing. 

The Effect of the Different Methods of Covering on the 

u Take.” —The number of plants was counted in October, 1920, 
by taking 10 representative readings per plot by means of a 
6-iri. mesh. The average results for the different methods, 
which are expressed in terms of the number of established 
plants per square foot, are shown in Table II:— 


Table TI.—Average number of plants per square foot with the different 
methods of covering. 


Method of Cowing. 

Perennial 

Bue Grass. 

Cocks fool. Bed Clover. 

White. 

Clover. 

Not covered . 

62 

68 

36 

7 

Rolled once . 

58 

75 

41 

16 

Chain harrowed, spikes 
down and rolled 

62 

86 

45 

38 

Chain harrowed and rolled 

64 

87 

59 

50 

Peg harrowed and rolled 

78 

90 

53 

47 

As will be seen from Table II 

, the 

“ not covered ” 

plots and 


the plots covered by rolling only, while giving moderately good 
“ takes ” of perennial rye grass and cocksfoot, gave very poor 
results for both clovers—particularly for white clover. Despite 
the fact that a comparatively large number of seeds found 
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their wa.y down between the small lumps which formed the 
surface soil, it is evident that neither red nor white clover was 
sufficiently well covered on these plots. The method of cover¬ 
ing with spikes down was a decided improvement on rolling 
alone, the improvement in “ take ” being most marked in the 
case of white clover. 

The two implements which gave the best results were the 
chain harrow and the peg harrow. The chain harrow produced 
a slightly better “take” of clovers than the peg harrow, but 
on the other hand, the rye grass plots had 22 per cent, and the 
cocksfoot plots 8.5 per cent, more plants when covered by the 
peg harrow. The total number of plants of the four species was 
practically the same for both methods; the difference in favour 
of the peg harrow is consequently regarded as being too small 
to be of any significance. 

Experiment 3.—This was carried out on the Station’s experi¬ 
mental grounds in 1922. Although the experiment was entirely 
confined to rod clover it was of a much more exlumsino raturc 
than the two experiments already described. 

The block on which it was conducted had carried an oat crop 
in 1921. The ground was ploughed twice during the autumn, 
and again in March, and subsequently harrowed to a very fine 
friable tilth. The soil was a light loam of rather a stony 
nature. Forty 1/lOOth-acro plots were sown on the 8th May 
with two strains of red cloverEnglish broad red and Mont¬ 
gomery red, on duplicated plots, at the uniform rate of three 
million viable seeds per acre which was equivalent to 17.8 lb. 
per acre of broad red (90 per cent, germination) and 12.8 lb. 
of Montgomery red (96 per cent, germination). They were 
covered by the ten methods tabulated below, and arranged in 
such a way that four plots consisting of the duplicates of the 
two strains were covered by each method. 

The implements used for the different methods of co\ering 
were :— 

For final operation 

before sowing. For eo rerun/ af'er sou'tag. 

1. Chain harrow. None (“not covered") 

2. Smooth roller ... ... Smooth rollei. 

3. Chain harrow. „ 

4* „ „ . Horse hay rake followed by smooth roller. 

5. „ „ ... ... Cambridge roller „ 

6. Cambridge roller ... 

7. Smooth roller ... ... Chain harrow 

V , ’> . Oghf peg harrow „ 

9. Cham harrow. Chain harrow „ „ 

10. „ „ . Light peg harrow „ M „ 
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The soil was in an excellent condition for sowing. The fairly 
heavy rains of the last week of April and the first four days of 
May had ensured that it contained an abundant supply of 
moisture for germination while the surface soil was dry and 
friable. With the exception of a short break of intermittent 
rain 8 days after sowing the weather was warm and dry from 
the 5th to the end of May. 

The counts were made on the 80th and 81st of May in the 
usual manner by taking 20 representative readings per plot with 
a 6-in. mesh. The .average results of the counts are summarized 
in Table III. 

The number of dead seeds found on the surface were counted 
by the same method. These figures, which are also shown in 
Table III, are admittedly only approximately correct on account 
of the difficulty experienced in detecting the “ surface ” seeds 
which were very much discoloured. Most of these dead surface 
seeds had obviously germinated, but had died back after failing 
to take root. 

Taw r III.—Showing the average number of Red Clover seedlings and 
dead surface seeds per mpiare foot on plots covered by diff. rent methods. 


Number per square foot. 


Method. 


Seedlings. 

Probable Error. 

Dead surface s<eds. 

1 . 


15-9 

+ 1*73 

8*0 

2. 


17-7 

+1*20 

12*8 

3. 


280 

+ 2-07 

7*0 

4. 


37*9 

+ 2*79 

20 

5. 


40*2 

t3-31 

3*8 

6. 


40*2 

+ 3-35 

61 

7. 


45-7 

4 2-19 

3*2 

a. 


49 *0 

+ 204 

2-4 

9. 


451 

... + 3*14 

1-6 

10. 


44-5 

+ 1-42 

2*0 


Loss and Waste of Seed. —It is not generally realised that 
the usual method of sowing small seeds broadcast is exceedingly 
wasteful, and that a large amount of seed is lost even when the 
most efficient method of covering is employed. For instance, 
only 44 to 49 seedlings per square foot were counted on the 
plots covered by peg and chain harrows, although the plots had 
been sown at the rate of 69 viable seeds per square foot, that 
is, 28 to 86 per cent, of the germinable seeds sown failed to 
become established. In other words, as much as 4| lb. to 
6£ lb. per acre of pure viable seeds of the broad red clover, 
sown at the rate of 15.8 lb. per acre, were lost. With the seed 
of broad red clover at 2s. per lb. this entails a cash loss of 9s. 
to 18s. per acre. 
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The Chief Cause ol Failures in 14 Take/' —A glance at 
Table III will show that there is a very definite correlation 
between the number of established Beedlings and the number 
of dead seeds found on plots covered by different methods, and 
that on the average the best results were given by methods 
which left the fewest seeds uncovered. This was fully borne 
out by observations made on the plots during the covering 
operations. It is thus evident that the “take” was not 
seriously affected by the depth to which the seeds were covered 
(within the range of depth effected by the various methods 
employed); it seems to depend almost entirely on the degree of 
thoroughness with which the seeds were covered. 

The failure of uncovered red clover seeds to become estab¬ 
lished is due to the inability of the radicles to enter the soil 
in the absence of a thin covering of soil which holds the seeds 
in position until the radicles are fixed.* 

Soil and Weather Conditions affecting Covering. — Soil. — 
While making the counts on No. 8 experiment it was observed 
that the seedlings were almost invariably thicker on the portions 
of the plots where the surface soil consisted mainly of small 
lumps ranging from £ to £ in. in diameter, than on areas on 
which the surface soil had been reduced to a very fine state of 
tilth. 

The superior “ take ” obtained on the fairly coarse soil as 
compared with that found on very fine soil is easily explained 
by the fact that the small loosely packed lumps of the coarse 
soil offered less resistance to seed penetration than the close 
packed minute particles of the finer soil. The seeds were there¬ 
fore much more thoroughly covered on the coarser areas. 

Weather .—With a view to determining the effect of the 
weather conditions prevailing at the time of sowing on the 
resultant “ take ” of red clover, counts were made on a number 
of plots of two red clover nationality trials laid down at the 
Plant Breeding Station in 1922. The results obtained are com¬ 
pared with those given by the plots which had been similarly 
covered in No. 8 experiment. 

The No. 8 experiment and the two trials referred to were all 
sown on light loam but in different fields. All the plots were 
sown at the same rate, namely, three million viable seeds per 
acre, and were similarly covered by means of a horse rake and 
rolled. The tilth of the three trial blocks was excellent. As 
previously stated, No. 8 experiment was sown on the 8th May, 

* See Depth of Sowing: this Journal, April, 1922. n 
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when the surface soil was perfectly dry, consequently the seeds 
on the raked plots were fairly well covered. 

One of the nationality trials (Trial A), which consisted of 
84 one-hundredth-acre plots, was sown on 23rd May, under 
what was regarded at the time as ideal weather conditions for 
sowing small seeds, namely, during a spell of showery weather 
and when the surface soil was decidedly damp. The seeds were 
very poorly covered as they clung to the wet surface soil instead 
of dropping through between the particles as they do normally 
wiien the soil is dry. It rained fairly heavily on the night 
28rd/24th May but on 25th the weather changed to a dry 
period which lasted over three weeks. The seeds germinated 
exceedingly well within 3 to 5 days of sowing, but it wa« 
observed that practically all the surface seeds failed to take 
root. As a result all the plots gave very poor “takes/’ 
although the ground which had not been ploughed since 
]December, 1921, contained ail abundant supply of water which 
proved quite sufficient to maintain the seedlings that had taken 
root in a healthy growing condition throughout the period of 
the drought. 

The other Trial (13), which involved 168 one-hundredth-acre 
plots, was sown on the 29th May under totally different con¬ 
ditions from Trial (A). The ground was ploughed twice, as 
late as April and May, and was so thoroughly worked during 
the dry weather of May that the top 3 to 4 in. of soil 
was practically dry when sown. The seeds were therefore 
exceedingly well covered. 

Sowing took place during a long drought which, to all intents 
and purposes, lasted for 24 days after the sowing, although a 
little rain was recorded 16 days after sowing. The seeds re¬ 
mained in the ground for nearly four weeks without showing 
any signs of germinating, hut they soon germinated after the 
heavy showers of 22nd and 28rd June and gave surprisingly 
thick and uniform “takes’* on all the plots. 

Four plots sown with the same lots of English broad red 
and Montgomery red clovers were counted in the usual way by 
taking 20 readings per plot in each of the three trials. 

The average results are given below:— 

Condit ion of mil at No. of needling 

Trial. time of sowing. Date of sowing. per nq, foot. 

No. 3 Experiment... Surface soil—dry ... 7tli May ... 37*9 + 279 

A .Surface noil—decidedly 

damp .23rd May ... 23'8 + 0*10 

B .Surface noil—particu¬ 
larly dry .29th May ... 43 0 ±1*26 
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These results show that the raked plots of No. 8 experiments 
and the Trial B plots gave respectively 57.9 per cent, and 
80.7 per cent, more seedlings than the counted plots of Trial A. 
These results fully confirm the observations made on the rela¬ 
tive ‘ 4 takes” obtained in the different trials. 

It is thus evident that satisfactory 4 ‘ takes ’ * cannot be ob¬ 
tained if the seeds are sown broadcast when the surface soil 
is wet, and that excellent results will be obtained if the seeds 
are sown during a long period of drought provided (1) the soil 
is sufficiently dry to delay germination until the drought breaks, 
and (2) that the seeds are properly covered at the time of 
sowing. 

SUMMARY. —The evidence discussed in this paper is sum¬ 
marized below. It should be emphasised, however, that the 
conclusions reached apply only to the species tested, namely, 
Italian rye grass, perennial rye grass, cocksfoot, red clover and 
white clover, and do not necessarily apply to other varieties 
of grasses and clovers. 

1, Not one of the implements under investigation for covering 
grass and clover seeds buried the seeds too deeply. Hardly 
any of the seeds were covered to a depth of more than l in , 
even by the peg-harrow. 

2. Good “ takes ’ 9 of red clover and white clover, and to a 
less extent of Italian rye grass, perennial rye grass and cocks¬ 
foot, depended more on the degree of thoroughness with which 
the seeds were covered than on any other factor usually 
operative when sowing small seeds. 

8. The implements which gave the best covering invariably 
gave the best results. 

4. The most effective implements for covering the grass and 
clover seeds investigated, on all the types of soils experimented 
upon, were the peg-harrow and chain-harrow, 

5. The “ riot-covered ” sowing and plots covered by a smooth 
roller gave fairly good results for the grass seeds, but very poor 

takes ” for clover seeds. 

6. The horse-hay-rake and the Cambridge roller were not so 
effective in covering red clover seeds as the two kinds of 
harrows, except, possibly, under certain conditions, but tbej 
are superior to the harrows for covering trial plots. The chain- 
harrow, however, is a particularly unsuitable implement for this 
purpose as it is very apt to drag seeds from plot to plot. 
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7. A very fin© powdery surface gave a poorer “ take ” than 
a slightly rough surface which consisted of small lumps rang¬ 
ing from | to J in. in diameter. 

8. Poor “ takes’’ of red clover were obtained from plots 
sown when the surface soil was wet, on account of the fact 
that the seeds which clung to the wet soil could not be properly 
covered. 

9. Excellent results were obtained by sowing red clover on 
a very dry soil during a long period of drought which delayed 
germination for nearly a month. 

10. There was an enormous loss of viable red clover seeds 
amounting to about 4 to 7 lb. per acre, even when the seeds 
were covered by the most effective implements. 

11. It would seem from the results obtained that it is of 
the utmost importance to cover the seed properly; consequently, 
it would appear reasonably certain that very considerable 
economy could be effected, at all events in the use of the grass 
and clover seeds under review, if they could be sown with a 
special drill made for that particular purpose. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Messrs. Sutton & Sons, 
of Reading, who kindly supplied the seed ready weighed and 
mixed for the numerous plots in connection with Experiment 
No. 1. Thanks are also due to Mr. A. D. Thomas, B.Sc.. 
now Agricultural Organiser for 0armarthenshire, who assisted 
with the analysis made relative to Experiment No. 1. 


TRIALS OF POTATOES FOR 
IMMUNITY FROM WART 
DISEASE, 1922. 

The trials which are conducted by the Ministry each year 
with the object of testing new varieties of potatoes for immunity 
from wart disease were again carried out during 1922 on the 
farm of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany at 
Ormskirk. The actual field operations, and the taking of 
records, were carried out by Mr. H. Bryan, B.Sc., and 
Miss Whitehead of the Institute, but the trials were conducted 
on a plan approved by the Ministry. 

The Ministry has accepted the findings of the Potato Synonym 
Committee set up by the Institute, and has classed varieties as 
synonymous with existing varieties where recommendations to 
that effect were made by the Synonym Committee. 
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Alter full consideration of the results of the trials, the 
following varieties have been added to the list of those approved 
as immune from wart disease :— 


Millard Beauty 
Marquis of Bute 
Ben Lomond 
Ben Ledi 
Ben Cruachan 


Utility 
Golden Las 
International Kidney 
Clifden Seedling 


In the report on the 1921 trials (see this Journal , March, 1922, 
p. 1147), it was stated that, except in one or two instances, the 
Ministry was unable to approve as immune from wart disease 
certain varieties which had successfully passed their second 
year’s test, on the ground that because of the abnormal weather 
conditions, no dependable interpretation of the results could be 
made. Because of this decision it was necessary to grow at 
Ortnskirk some 17 kinds for a third year’s test. One of these 
17 varieties—Ben Wyvis—succumbed to wart disease, but the 
others remained immune. This extra year’s test, while it may 
have caused inconvenience to potato breeders, has, nevertheless, 
been the means of preventing an error and of maintaining the 
high reputation for accuracy which the Ormskirk trials must 
aim at. 

Two of the varieties (Ben Nevis and Ben More) proved to 
be synonymous with existing kinds; one stock was badly mixed 
(Ben Doarg): in the case of three lots the growth was so poor 
that the Ministry cannot take them into consideration: and four 
are unnamed seedlings which may he listed as soon as I ho raisers 
have given them mimes. The remaining six varieties have 
been approved as immune varieties, and are included in the 
list above. 


Ninety-one lots of potatoes ori which no wart disease had appeared during 
the season of 1921 were included in the second year's trials, and, for the 
reasons stated above, it is not surprising to learn that in no fewer than 24 cases 
wart disease appeared amongst the crops in 1922. The freedom from wart 
disease of four others, Titan, Belle de Kootenay, Ben Braggle. and Uisus, is 
doubtful. Two Jots were different from the variety tested under the same 
name in the previous year and were discarded. Eleven of the others proved 
to be synonymous with existing varieties in commerce, viz., Ben Avon, Ben 
Hatha, 8 historical varieties and one seedling, whilst one seedling was entered 
under two different numbers. In four instances (Quarautaine dc la Halle, 
Colonist and two seedlings) the growth of the crop was unsatisfactory, and 
although no wart disease appeared no decision as to immunity could be made. 
In the remaining 45 cases the varieties were distinct and free from disease. 
These comprised twelve seedlings (No. 1. BL., No. 12, No. 17, 461/16, No. 301, 
No. 310x, No. 365, Seeding C.l. and four others), and the following 
varieties Utility, Wild Hose, Macduff Seedling, The Massie, Glenalmond, 
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Merville D’Amerique, Ceres, Benalt, Ben Alton, Ben Hope, Ben Doirean, Ben 
Tee, Ben M’hor, Ben Staroa, Ben Vane, Ben Fin, Ben Tallaeh, Ben Bhan, Ben 
Alder, Ben Choire, Ben Fhada, Ben Mere, Ben Hufciek, Ben Cleuch, Ben Itne, 
Ben Scriel, Ben Eay, Destiny, Snowflakes, Brown Rocks, Red Kemps, Brown 
Blacks, Peps. 

The rainfall during the early months of the test was below the average, 
the deficiency being 026 in. in April, 0*43 in. in May, and 0*13 in. in June, but 
above the average by 1*85 in. for the month of July, and 2 47 in. for August) 
so that the soil moisture was sufficient to allow the fungus full development. 
The temperature, however, was low, and the activity of the fungus was thus 
apparently hindered, for the losses of crop were less severe than was expected. 
Nevertheless, the test for immunity was a severe one, though not sufficiently 
rigorous completely to counterbalance the lack of dependence which can be 
placed on the tests to which the potatoes were submitted during 1921. It has, 
therefore, been decided that varieties in the last-montioned group should not 
be approved as immune unless there are special reasons for such a decision. 
For most of these varieties there are no special reasons, and they will need to 
be re-tested in 1923. There is, however, sufficient evidence of the immunity 
of “ Utility,” and this variety has been approved. 

Moreover, the variety previously known as Seedling 449 (a) (1), declared 
in 1920 to be immune, has now been put on the market under the name 
ik Golden Las.” It was again tested at Ormskirk, last year, and found to be 
free from wart disease, and has, therefore, been added to the approved list, 
together with the well known International Kidney and Clifden Seedling. 

One hundred and thirty-four plots of potatoes were planted in the trials 
with varieties which had not hitherto been tested ; of these 40 proved synony¬ 
mous with existing kinds, and 40 proved susceptible. 

Trials of seedlings, which are also made, arc quite separate from the 
immunity tests proper. From 5 to 10 tubers only are planted, and the trials 
are carried out merely for the purpose of providing raisers with facilities for 
finding out quickly which of the seedlings are susceptible. Firms and private 
persons took advantage of tin's facility, together with the John Innes Research 
Station ; the School of Agriculture, Cambridge ; the Irish Department of Agri¬ 
culture, and the Education Department, Lancashire County Council. 

New Approved Immune Varieties. —Tho following are the 
descriptions of those varieties of potatoes which have been 
added to the Ministry’s list of varieties approved as immune 
to Wart Disease in consequence of the 1922 trials. Descriptive 
lists of the varieties approved in previous years are obtainable 
free and post free on application to the Ministry. 

Second Early Varieties;— 

Men Lomond . 

Tubers - pebble; skin white; eyes shallow; flesh white tinged 
lemon; sprout purple. 

Haulm - bushy, upright; internodes short, weak, bronzed, knife- 
edged ; leaflets medium size, medium green, slight bronzing 
in axil, drooping, corrugated. 

Flowers - white. 
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International Kidney . 

Tubers - long kidney, flat; skin white; eyes shallow ; flesh white ; 
sprout mauve. 

Haulm * upright, medium ; stems not branched ; internodes medium, 
weak, mottled purple ; leaflets medium to small, rolled, 
folded, dark green, shiny, terminal leaflets frequently 
fused. 

Flowers - none observed, buds dropping. 

Marquis of Bute . 

Tubers - round ; white skin ; eyeB pink, deep ; flesh white ; sprout- 
pink. 

Haulm - upright, somewhat resembling Nithsdale; leaflets broad and 
glossy. 

Flowers - white, few. 

Late or Maincrop Varieties:— 

Ben Oruachan. 

Tubers - round to pebble ; skin white; eyes shallow ; flesh pale 
lemon ; sprout purple. 

Iiaulm - regular, tall, upright; internodes short, bronzed, knife- 
edged ; leaflets corrugated, dull, small, narrow, yellowish- 
green. 

Flowers - white, few, buds dropping. 

Ben Ledi. 

Tubers - round, flat; skin white ; eyes medium ; flesh white ; sprout 
rose. 

Haulm - regular, upright, erect; internodes short, stout, bronzing in 
axil ; habit of growth somewhat resembling Templar ; 
leaflets medium green, leathery appearance, upright, 
pointed ; leaf closed. 

Flowers - white. 

Clifden Seedling . 

Tubers - round ; skin white; eyes medium ; flesh white tinged lemon; 
sprout rose. 

Haulm - regular, upright; internodes short, stout, much goffered, 
slightly bronzed ; leaflets medium size, slightly corrugated, 
upright, dark green. 

Flowers - white, large, numerous. 

Golden Las. 

Tubers - oval, flat; skin white ; eyes shallow; flesh yellow ; sprout 
apparently colourless. 

Haulm - erect, bushy ; stems light green ; internodes thin, short; 
leaflets dull greyish-green. 

Flowers - white. 

Millar's Beauty . 

Tubers - kidney ; skin white ; eyes shallow ; flesh pale lemon ; sprout 
pink. 

Haulm - upright; leaflets medium green, medium size, corrugated ; 
leaf open. 

Flowers - none observed, buds dropping. 

Peerless. 

Tubers - round ; skin reddish purple ; eyes shallow ; flesh white ; 
sprout deep purple. 
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Haulm - regular, upright; much bronzing of stem and mid-rib ; 

leaflets small, corrugated. 

Flowers - white, large, numerous. 

Utility. 

Tubers - round ; skin flushed pink; eyes shallow; flesh white ; 
sprout deop rose. 

Haulm - regular, vigorous ; stem bronzed, serrated; leaflets medium 
size, currugated, dull dark green ; leaf open. 

Flowers - none observed, buds dropping. 


NOTES ON MANURES FOR MARCH. 

Sib John Bussell, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts. 

The Prevalence of Acid Soils. —It is necessary to draw atten¬ 
tion to the prevalence of acid soils in the country because no 
treatment short of liming will enable the farmer to make the 
best use of them on any ordinary system of farming. 

Home time ago the Rothamsted Experimental Station invited 
agriculturists and expert advisers to send in particulars of 
infertile soils where the infertility did not appear to be due to 
any ordinary or known cause. In practically all instances so 
far referred to us investigation has shown that the trouble is 
due to acidity, which in some cases has become very pronounced. 
The symptoms are not always clearly recognised, but there 
are certain well defined characteristics which every farmer 
should know and be able to observe without difficulty. 

In the first case the crop on acid soils is almost invariably 
patchy: there are streaks of badness or patchiness where the 
crop is poor or fails altogether, and no amount of manuring 
helps matters. In some seasons the harmful effects hardly 
show; in others they are more pronounced. 

On grassland the patches are often very dark green in colour, 
the herbage is not good and there is no clover. Here recognition 
of the cause is not usually difficult, and most farmers can tell 
when grassland is suffering from sourness. 

With arable crops, however, the case is different; certain of 
the features are not so generally recognised to be symptoms of 
sourness. Usually root development is poor, the leaves are 
yellowish, and from the outset the plants never flourish, 
although they may not actually die. The appearance is not 
unlike that of plants on water-logged soil, but the trouble occurs 
on land which is well-drained and it also appears in dry seasons. 
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An excellent illustration was afforded on a farm which the 
writer had occasion to visit last October, where the field was 
reported to be infertile in places though the remaining part was 
quite good. The soil is a medium loam on the ironstone sand, 
and the crop was mangolds. The appearance of the plants on 
the bad patches suggested direct poisoning; the plants were small 
and had never grown, although on the surrounding land some 
immense roots were seen. The leaves were yellowish and had 
at no time acquired a healthy green colour; they also remained 
small. The root development was very stunted and gave the 
impression of root asphyxiation, as if the ground had lain wet; 
but the farmer was quite clear that the land was not water¬ 
logged even in wet weather. It was difficult to say which was 
the more remarkable phenomenon : the striking contrast between 
the good and the bad plants, or the fact that such siekly- 
looking plants could have survived to the end of the season 
without appreciable growth and apparently neither living nor 
dying. 

The possibility that the bad effects were due to waterlogging 
was further ruled out by the circumstances that they had been 
just as marked, and the appearance waB much the same, for 
the wheat crop on the field in the very dry season of 1921 as 
for mangolds in the wetter season of 1922. Potatoes had also 
been affected. 

Examination of the soil showed the patches to be extremely 
acid. The method now in use at Bothamsted allows a much 
tetter measurement of acidity than was previously possible, 
and enables us to place soils in their position in a fertility scale. 
Tested by this method the bad patches were found to be near the 
limit where sterility is reached, and even the good soil had no 
great margin of safety. The recommendation given to the 
farmer was to lay out three strips across the field receiving 
respectively 2.}, 5 and 10 tons of powdered carbonate of lime 
per acre; after seeing the results for one season it will be possible 
to decide on the most suitable dressing for the whole field. It 
would of course be possible to recommend at once a dressing 
sufficient to remove all acidity, but this might be more than is 
immediately necessary and no farmer at the present time wishes 
to spend more on his land than can be helped. 

Another instance was brought to our notice almost at the 
same time. The crop was white turnips and it failed in patches. 
In this case a clue was given in that spurrey grew abundantly. 
Examination showed that the soil was acid almost to the limit 
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of sterility, and the same recommendation was made as in the 
preceding case. 

These two soils both came from the eastern part of England. 
Our observations in the West Country show that the need for 
lime is there very great, and farmers’ clubs would be well 
advised to go into the matter and see if there is any possibility 
of arranging for the work to be done on some co-operative or 
other basis that would eliminate all unnecessary expenditure. 

Nitrogenous Top-Dressings lor Cereal Crops: some Results 
ol last Season. —The results of last season’s experiments are 
now coming in, and they afford striking illustrations of the 
value of nitrogenous dressings for cereal crops. Among those 
already to hand are the following:— 


Herts , Rothamsted — Wheat : 

Grain, 

Straw , 

Per acre. 

bush, per ac. 

cwt. per ac . 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia . 

22-5 

23-8 

No nitrogen . 

14-2 

180 

Devon — Wheat: 

8-3 

5*8 

Grain , 

Straw , 

Per acre. 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia and 5 cwt. 

bush, per ac. 

cwt. per ac. 

basic slag .. 

38-9 

20-9 

No nitrogen, but 5 cwt. basic slag 

29*6 

13-9 


— 



9*3 

7*0 


Gains of SJ and 9| bushels of wheat grain respectively, and 
6 and 7 cwt. of straw respectively were obtained from the use 
of 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia. There could be no doubl 
that nitrate of soda would have acted at least as well. 


Cumberland—Oats : 

Per acre. 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
No nitrogen . 


Oram, Stratc, 

bush, per ac . cwt . per ac. 

03-75 ... 47-25 

55*5 ... 44-25 


8-25 ... 30 

Gains of 8^ bushels of oats and 3 cwt. of straw were obtained 
from 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia; and again it is practically 
certain that as good a result could be obtained with nitrate 
of soda. 

Instances could be multiplied where top dressings of nitro¬ 
genous fertilisers have proved advantageous to cereal crops. 

Manurial Dressings for Barley. —A number of experiments 
were carried out at different centres last year to test a scheme 
organised by the Rothamsted Experimental Station in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Institute of Brewing. The results are being worked 
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out, but already at a number of centres it is being found that a 
complete dressing of artificial manures increases the yield and 
usually improves, but never depresses the quality. Among 
some of the results already worked out are :— 

Louth , Walcott , 

Lines. Lines, Rothamsted. 

Complete artificials . 80*0 ... 60*3 ... 32*0 

No manure . 25*2 ... 68*0 ... 25*8 

Gain, bush, of barley ... 5*7 ... 3*4 ... 6*8 

The 8.4 bushel gain at Walcott, however, was insufficient to 
pay for the manure, it being difficult to increase a yield which 
is already nearly 57 bushels by any profitable means. 

Prices of Artificial Manures. 


Noth.—U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. m 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt dcluery. 




Price per ton 


Description 

Bristol 

Hull L'pooi L’rnln 

Cost per 
Unit at 


___ 


London 

i 

£ s. 

£ s. ■£ s. \£ s. 

s. <1. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15$ per cent.). 

14.10 

13.17 13 10 ; 13 15 

17. 0 

„ „ Lime (N. LI per cent.) ... 

Sulphate of Ammonia, oidinary 

... 

... : ... Il2 2 

i i 

18. 8 

(A. 25 J per cent.) 

lo.I.i* 

15 15*i 15 15*,15.15* 

f N) 15. 2 

„ „ neutral 


1 


(A. 25$ per cent.) 

1(3.18* 

16.18* 1U.J8* Hi IS* 

(X) 15. U 

Kainit (Pot, 12$ percent.).1 

... 

.. 1.17 

3. 0 

French Kainit (Pot. 14 per cent.). 

3 

2. 1 .. o. 2 

3. o 

Sylviniic (Pot. 20 per cent.). 

... 

. ’ 3. 0 

3. 0 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) . 

! 

.. 1 5 

2.10 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 


8.15 8 10 8 15 

3 7 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 per cent.) 

i 

j 

!2.15* 12 0 i2. 0 

5. 0 

Baoo Slag (T.P. 30-32 per cent.) . 

3 15§ 

.... 1 3.17 ^ 

2. 6 

, (T.P. 24-26 per cent.) ... J 

! 

2.13§ 2.12§ ... * 


,, ,, (T.P. 20-22 per cent) . 

2.12§ 

2 5V .. ‘; 2.15** 

2. 7 

,, (T.P. 10-18 per cent.) 

Slag Phosphate (T.P. t>0 per eent.) ... i 

i 3 n 

. ‘ 2. 5$ 2.1 K 1 

3. 0 

\ 0 T $, 

. , h.ir>^; 

2. 3 

,. „ (T.P. 50 per cent.) . . J 


... , ... ! 5 15§ 

2. 1 

,, (T.P. 40 per cent.) 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35 per cent.) 


... [ ... 1 


4, 2 j 

.. , 4. 0§ 3.15 

: 2.2 

„ (S.P. 30 per cent.) 

3 12 i 


i 2. 3 

Bone Meal (T.P. 45 per cent.) . 

0 |o i 

0.1 of o. o* ; o. o 

! - 

Steamed Bone Flour (T.P. ho per cent.) 

8 10f 

7.10f' 8. 0 7. 0 ! 

... 

Fish Guano (A. 0-10, T.P. 16-20 per i\ lit.)... 

1 1215 i 

.. 12. 5 12.15 

i - 


i 


Abbreviations: N.—Nitrogen ; A.^Ammonia ; 8.1\—Soluble Phosphate; T.l\= 
Total Phosphate; Pot.—Potash. 

* Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest radway station. 

+ Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

| At Gooie. * 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Cost to purchasers 
in other districts will be greater or less according to the distance of different 
purchasers from the works. 


* * * * 


* 


* 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
MARCH. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Effect of Feeding Stuffs on the Quality ol Bacon.— In 

the feeding of pigs for bacon production, there are several 
factors to be taken into account if it is desired to produce bacon 
of good quality. According to the extensive studies of Danish 
and Canadian investigators, it would appear that the production 
of poor quality bacon is due to the following factors, namely, 
improper feeding, unthriftiness, lack of exercise, immaturity 
and lack of finish. 

The three chief fats present in the pig are olein, palmitin 
and stearin. Olein is liquid at ordinary temperatures, while 
the other two are solid. Hhutt, of the Ottawa Experimental 
Station, came to the conclusion that soft, oily bacon is caused 
by the presence of too large a proportion of olein in the fat. 
It has also been shown that pigs finished under stye conditions 
in a warm atmosphere produce a much firmer bacon than those 
fed under cold, draughty conditions. 

The chief contributory cause to the production of soft, oily 
bacon of low quality is, however, the use of unsuitable feeding 
stuffs and unsuitable mixtures of feeding stuffs. As a general 
rule, feeding stuffs rich in oil give a bacon of poor quality, 
while feeding stuffs rich in carbohydrates and poor in oil give 
a good quality bacon. It is stated that linseed cake, rich in 
oil gives a soft, oily carcass, whereas linseed meal from which 
the oil has been extracted, gives a good carcass with white, 
solid fat. 

It becomes very important, therefore, for all pig feeders pro¬ 
ducing pigs for bacon, to study carefully the mixture given to 
their pigs, particularly in the later stages of fattening. Unless 
a dry-feeding system is adopted the amount of water in the 
slop given should be gradually reduced, and in the last month 
of fattening the slop should be of the consistency of thick 
porridge. Maize meal is notoriously unsuitable for bacon, and 
should not form a very large proportion of the meals used in 
the finishing period. A pig finished largely on maize meal gives 
an oily, yellow carcass, and most oil cakes and oil meals, 
particularly earthnut meal and soy bean meal, give a soft, oily 
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Description, 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

a. ib. 

Pric 

Cvvt. 

8. 

e per 

Ton. 

£ *. 

Alauurial 

Value 

JE. 

£ *. 

Coat of 
Pood 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ 8. 

Starch 

Equiv. 

per 
luu lb. 

Price 

iSSt, 

Starch 

Equiv. 

a. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d 

Wheat, British - 

48/- 

604 

9/7 

9 

12 1 

0 18 

8 14 

71*6 

2/5 

1*29 

Barley, British Feeding 

28/9 

400 

s/l 

8 

2 ! 

0 14 

7 8 

71 

2/1 

M2 

„ Danubian , 

31/6 

400 

8/10 

8 

17 i 

0 14 

8 3 

71 

2/4 

1*26 

„ Persian „ 

28/9 

400 

K/l 

8 

2 : 

0 14 

7 8 

71 

2/1 

1*12 

Oats, English White 

30/- 

336 

JO/- 

10 

0 1 

0 16 

9 4 

59*5 [ 3/1 

1*65 

„ Black k Grey 

27/6 

336 

9/2 

9 

3 1 

0 16 

8 7 1 

69*5 

2/10 

1*52 

,, Scotch White 
„ Canadian No. 2 

3G/- 

336 

12./- 

12 

0 j 

0 16 

11 4 j 

69*5 

3/a 

2*01 

Western 

30/3 

320 

lo/7 

10 

12 i 

0 16 

9 16 

595 

3 4 

1*78 


28 '9 

320 

10/1 

10 

2 ! 

0 16 

9 6 

59*5 ; 3/2 

1*70 

„ „ Feed 

27/9 

320 

9/9 

9 15 i 

0 16 

! 8 19 

59*5 

3/- 

1*61 

„ American 

26/- 

320 

0/1 

9 

2 

0 16 

, 8 6 

59*5 

2/9 

1*47 

„ Argentine - 

26/- 

820 

9/1 

9 

2 

0 16 

, 8 6 

59 6 

2/9 

1*47 

Maize, Argentine- 

37/6 

180 

8/9 

8 

15 

0 15 

! 8 0 

81 

2/- 

1*07 

M American - 
Beans, English Winter - 

87/- 

480 

8/8 

8 

13 

0 15 

: 7 18 

81 

1/11 

1*03 

60/“ 

532 

10/6 

10 

10 

1 17 

, 8 13 

67 

2/7 

1*38 

„ Banguon - 

— 

_ 

H/9 

! 8 

15 

1 17 

1 6 18 

67 

2/1 

! M2 

Peas, English, Dun 

60/- 

504 

13/4 

13 

7 

1 13 

; 11 14 

69 

3/5 

1*83 

tt ,t Maple - 

Millers* offals— 

92/- 

501 

20/6 

20 

8 

1 13 

! 18 15 

1 

69 

5/5 

! 2*90 

Bran, British - 

— 

— 

— 

. 7 

10 

1 11 

5 19 

45 

2/8 

; 1*43 

„ Broad - 
Fine middlings (I in- 

— 


— 

j 8 

10 

1 11 

j 6 19 

i 

46 

3/1 

l 1*65 

i 

ported) 

Coarse middlings 


— 


, 9 

0 

1 5 

7 15 

s 

72 

.? /O 

! 1*16 

i 

(British) - 


— 

| ™ 

1 7 

12 

1 5 

i 6 7 

64 

2/- 

j 1*07 

Pollards (Imported) 

— 

— 

i_ 

6 

17 

I 11 

. 5 6 

GO 

il/9 

' 0*94 

Barley Meal - 

i — 

— 

: — 

10 


0 14 

' 9 11 

71 

2/8 

! 1 *43 

Maize „ 

, — 

— 

- 

, 10 

r> 

0 15 

’ 9 10 

81 

: 2/4 

■ 1 *25 

,, Germ Meal- 

i — 

— 

— 

9 

15 

1 2 

, 8 13 

t 85*3 

1 2/0 

i 1*07 

„ Gluten-feed 

i_ 

— 

' - - 

9 

5 

1 12 

7 13 

75 6 

, 1/10 * 0*98 

Locust Bean Meal 

• — 

— 

— 

8 

2 

O 11 

7 11 

1 71*4 

: 2/1 

; i-i2 

Bean Meal - 

j — 

— 

: 

12 

12 

1 17 

10 15 

; 67 

1 3/3 

! 1 *74 

Fish „ - 

I _ 

— 

! — 

15 

15 

! 4 19 

10 16 

1 53 

*4/1 

! 2*19 

1 Linseed - • 

I t , Cake, English; 

-- 

i — 

20 

15 

, 1 10 

, 18 19 

119 

, 3/2 

; i*7o 

1 (9%, oil) 


— 

! - - 

13 

17 

1 2 4 

11 13 

! 74 

3/2 

| 1-70 

Soya Bean Cake (6% oil) 1 — 
Cottonseed „ English: 

(67 e oil)i - 
» .. Egyptian: 

— 

i 

i 

j 

12 

5 

! 3 2 

i 

9 3 

; 691 

\ 

1 

' 2/8 

1*43 

' 


8 

i 

0 

2 0 

6 0 

! 42 

i 

I 

2/10 

i 1*52 

! 

(5 t 0 oil' 

— 

; — 

-- 

7 

17 

2 O 

5 17 

, 12 

! 2/9 

! 1-47 

Coconut Cake («7* oil 
Decorticated G round - 

— 

i 

— 

9 

2 

1 15 

i 

7 7 

! 73 

i 

2/- 

1*07 

i 

I nut Cake (9°/ 0 oil)' — 

I Palm Kernel Meal ! 

— 

— 

13 

5 

3 4 

’ 10 1 

i 

j 73 

1/8 

i U 89 

(27. „ ) 

I — 

> _ 


: 6 

7 

1 8 

; 419 

71*3 

>/* 

1/6 

| 0-71 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

1 — 


4 

7 

0 9 

! 3 18 

51 

| 0*80 

Brewers* grains,dried,ale 

— 

i — 

— 

7 

15 

1 8 

6 7 

i 49 

,2/7 

1 1*38 

„ „ porter 

— 

! 

— 

7 

5 

1 8 

J 5 17 

j 49 

2/5 

1 *29 

„ „ wet, He 

— 

I — 

— 

: i 

7 

0 11 

1 0 16 

1 15 

1/1 

, 0*58 

„ ,, wetjvorter 

~ 

1 ~ 


| i 

i 

2 

0 11 

! 0 11 

i 15 

I 

P ' 9 

1 0*40 


NOTH—The pricra quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholoeale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
Store, Tbs prises were current at the end of January and are, as a rule, considerably lower than 
the prises at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding staffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose coconut cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton, Its manorial value is £1 Its. per ton. The food value per ton Is therefore 
£8 6 % per ton. Dividing this figure by 73, the starch equivalent of coconut cake as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 3a 3d. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent In l unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is 1*2 Id A. similar 
calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market. Frcm the results of such calculations a buver oan determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the bote value at the prices quoted on bis own market. The manorial value tier ton figures are 
calculated on (he basis of the following unit pricesN, Us. 2d.; P,O a 4s. 7d.; K t O 2s, lOd, 
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carcass. Beans are also said to be unsuitable for bacon produc- *• 
tion, but the available evidence is not very clear on this point. 
Barley meal, separated milk, whey, pea meal, wheat middlings 
and crushed oats are all suitable for bacon production and give 
a good quality carcass. Potatoes and most root crops are 
suitable foods for pigs intended for bacon. Of the oilcakes, palm 
kernel and coconut cakeR are suitable for inclusion in the 
finishing period. 

Cakes and meals that have been found suitable for the pro¬ 
duction of mutton and beef are not suitable for producing good 
quality bacon. The pig naturally tends to produce a soft fat, 
whereas sheep and bullocks tend to produce a hard fat. Cakes 
and meals are fed to sheep and bullocks for the purpose of 
softening the fat, and it is obvious, therefore, that if the same 
cakes and meals are given to pigs a soft, oily carcass will 
result. In feeding pigs for bacon, breeders should endeavour 
to check the suitability of the mixtures fed by obtaining from 
the factory a report on the quality of the carcass. 



Value per 

lifanurial 

Food 

RtarcU 

"Talue 

, Market 

FEEDING STUFFS. 

Ton on 
Farm. 

Value per Value per 
Ton. Ton. 

Equivalent 
per 100 lb. 

, unit 
S.E 

.Value per 
i lb. S.K. 


£ 8 

! £ 8 

£ 

8. 

! 

«.d. 

<1 

Wheat. 

8 1 

0 18 

7 

3 

71 *6 

2/0 

1*07 

Oats. 

G 15 

0 16 

5 

19 

59*5 

; 2/0 

1*07 

Barley. 

7 it; 

0 14 

7 

2 

71*0 

2/0 

1*07 

Potatoes - - 1 

2 0 

0 4 

1 

16 

18-0 

, 2/0 

3*07 

Swedes .... 

0 17 j 

o 3 

O 

14 

7'0 

i 2/0 
| 8/0 , 

1*07 

Mangolds - - - - ; 

0 15 ! 

0 3 

0 

12 

6*0 

1*07 

Good Meadow Hay - - ; 

4 1G i 

0 1G 

4 

0 

31*0 

1 2/7 : 

1*38 

Good Oat Straw - - - j 

2 12 

0 8 

2 

4 1 

17*0 

. 2/7 ' 

1*38 

Good Clover Hay - - 

5 G 

i a 

4 

8 

32*0 

j 2/7 ' 
|2/3 , 

1*38 

Vetch and Oat Silage - - I 

2 0 

0 8 

1 

li 

14*0 

1*22 


m * * * * * 


A case of considerable interest to poultry keepers was re¬ 
cently heard at Nottingham. In this instance, the Local 
Adult eration of Authority of Nottingham proceeded under 
“Sussex Ground the Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, on be- 
Oats ,, half of the Ministry of Agriculture, against 

a firm who had applied the description 
Sussex Ground Oats ” to an article which consisted of a 
mixture of 80 per cent, of ground oats and 20 per cent of 
barley. The idea has been current for many years that the 
addition of barley was necessary to facilitate the grinding of 
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oats to the degree of fineness required in the case of Susses 
ground oats, and it has even been alleged that any pur¬ 
chaser of Sussex ground oatB would expect to get a proportion 
of barley in the oats. The Ministry, however, called in evi¬ 
dence some of the principal millers of Sussex ground oats, who 
proved that the addition of barley is not necessary and that the 
practice is not adopted by firms of repute. This was confirmed 
by the evidence of the Government Analyst, who stated that 
a considerable proportion of a number of samples of ground 
oats submitted to him were commercially pure. A point raised 
by the defence was that at the time the sample in question 
was manufactured, barley and oats were about the same in 
price, but the evidence for the prosecution showed that barley 
costs £1 per ton less to grind than oats, so that even when 
barley and oats are the same price, there is still an inducement 
to add barley meals. It was, moreover, pointed out that low 
grade barley, which makes a good meal, can often be bought 
at a very low price. 

A fine of £10 and £15 costs was imposed. It is hoped that 
the result of these proceedings will tend to check the adultera¬ 
tion of Sussex ground oats, which has been unfortunately 
common for many years past. Poultry keepers who desire to 
use a mixture of ground oats and barley should purchase the 
articles separately and mix them for themselves. 


Arrangements have been made with the authorities of the 
Midland Agricultural College, to hold a course of instruction 

College Course in in Milk KeC 0 ldiu S' from 30th A £ n to 
Milk Recording *9th 1923, provided that u sufficient 

*' number of students apply for admission. 
A syllabus showing full particulars of the course may be 
obtained on application to the Principal, Midland Agricultural 
College, Sutton Bonington, Loughborough. The course in¬ 
cludes lectures on milk—its nature and composition—bacteria 
and their relation to milk, testing of milk, and the principles 
and practice of milk recording; and practical work on actual 
milk recording of a comprehensive character, including food 
records, cost of foods, and cost of food per gallon of milk. The 
tuition fee will be £8. Board may be obtained at the Sutton 
Bonington Hostel (80s. per week), or at the Kingston Hostel 
(27s. per week). 
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Preference will be given to students who are either already 1 
milk recorders under the Ministry’s scheme or who intend to 
apply for such posts. It is not possible to give any indication 
as to what vacancies for milk recorders may arise, nor can 
any guarantee be given that students will in fact obtain em¬ 
ployment as milk recorders. The names of successful students 
will, however, be circulated by the Ministry to all milk record¬ 
ing societies in order that preference may be given by societies 
to these students on the occasion of filling a vacancy. The 
appointments carry salaries ranging usually from £150 to £250 
per annum, and they afford to young agriculturists a unique 
opportunity of acquiring a practical knowledge of dairy farm¬ 
ing, often of the best type, as carried out on a variety of farms. 

****** 

Ebom 1st November, 1921, to 4th September, 1922, the 
National Utility Poultry Society, in conjunction with the Great 
Eastern Railway Co., carried out the fifth 
of its series of egg-laying tests on the Com¬ 
pany’s farm at Bentley, Suffolk. This was 
the second test in which the co-operation 
of the Utility Buck Club was secured in 
promoting a section for the testing of 
ducks. The number of pens entered was 868, consisting of 
1,540 pullets and 265 ducks, a record for trials in this country. 

The number of Sections was increased to nine, viz. :—(1) 
White Leghorns, (2) White Wyandottes, (8) Rhode Island 
Reds, (4) Sussex (any variety), (5) Sitting breeds (other than 
the above), (6) Non-sitting breeds (other than White Leg¬ 
horns), (7) G. E. Railway employees, (8) Championship, (9) 
Members of the N.U.P.S., and (10) Ducks. In the case of 
fowls, eggs were classified as first grade during the first four 
weeks which weighed If oz. or more, during the second four 
weeks 1|£ oz. or more, and during the rest of the trial 2 oz. 
or more. Eggs of less than those weights but not less than 
If oz. were classed as second grade, and not more than 100 
second grade eggs in Sections 1 to 6, 200 in Section 7, 80 in 
Section 8, and 40 in Section 9 were included in the pen score 
for competitive purposes. No eggs weighing less than If oz. 
were scored. As regards ducks, only eggs weighing 2 oz. or 
more scored. 

The following table shows the total number of eggs laid by 
each breed during the 44 weeks:— ' 


The National 
Utility Poultry 
Society’s Egg- 
Laying Test, 
1921-22. 
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FOWLS. 


Died 

No. of 


Eggs 

Laid 


Average 

during 

Test 

Birds 

entered 

Breed 

Giades i 

1st 2nd | 

Total 

per 

bird for 
44 week? 

32 

640 

White Leghorns ... 

91,026 

8.192 

102,218 

162*69 

12 

373 

White Wyandottes 

50,069 

8,717 

58,786 

159-86 

3 

203 

Rhode Island Reds 

27,934 

‘2,411 

30,345 

150-43 

3 

103 

Light Sussex: . 

12,689 

896 

13,58.1 

133*64 

— 

2 :> 

Speckled Sussex. 

2.883 

445 

3.328 

133-40 

— 

r> 

Barred Hocks . 

627 

6 

633 

126*60 

1 

9 

Buff Rocks. 

979 

25 

1,004 

114*76 

— 

#» 

('road Langshnns. 

638 

21 

659 

131*80 


! 5 

■ Golden Barred Ply, Rocks 

662 

21 

683 

138*00 

— 

1 10 

j White Orpingtons. 

1,134 

47 

1.181 

118*10 

1 

10 

' Buff Orpingtons . 

1,110 

147 

1.257 

| 132*79 

— 

; 5 

! Columbian Wyandotte* ... 

654 

74 

728 

• 145*60 

5 

60 

1 Anconas . 

8,392 

195 

8,587 

f 147*95 

— 

j 

; Brown Leghorns . 

1,254 

41 

1.295 

| 129*50 

4 

| 65 

I Black Leghorns . 

8,694 

7 5u 

9,444 

i 152*59 

J 

1 10 

! White La Bresse . 

1,320 

147 

1,467 

| 156*93 

— 

! 2 

Golden Gam pi ties ... 

128 

— 

| 128 

! 64*00 

02 

j 1,540 

I 

; Total ... 

213.193 

22,135 

i 235,328 

_ 


Eggs under weight 

! ~ 

— 

j 346 

i 

1 


1 

Unrecorded eggs ... 



1.602 
i 237.276 

i : 


pucks. 


Died , No. 



Kgg« laid 


i 

'A verage 

during ot 
Test Birds 

’ Breed ! 

1 i 

! 

1st 

Grade 

IJiuler ! 
Weight 1 

Total 

! per bird 
: for 

; Test 

i 

1 ; 30 

Buff Orpingtons . i 

4,842 

14 

4.858 

161*93 

- j 5 , 

< 'oaloy Fawns . 1 

1,094 

13,980 

! 12 

1.106 

221*20 

i ; 75 i 

1 Khaki Campbells . | 

i 76 

14,056 

188 45 

3 , ho ; 

i Indian banners (Fawn and 

13.887 

25 

13.912 

175*12 

i 

' White) 


. 



70 

j Indian Runners (White) .. ! 

11,591 

! 1“ 

11.601 

165 72 

— ! 5 : 

; Magpies .. . j 

770 

i 1 

771 

154*20 | 

5 . 26*5 

Total . 

46,164 

140 

46.301 

175*91 

! 

i Eggs unrecorded . . . , 

— 

' — ; 

140 

-- 

, 

! 

! 



46 44 4 



The number of eggs per bird produced bv the five leading 
pens in each of the Sections was as follows :— 

1 White Leghorns. 204. 199, 10*, 193, 193. 

2 White Wyandotte* ... 202, 19(5. 195, 189, 189. 

3 Rhode Island Beds ... 182, 176, 175, 175, 174, 

4 Sussex . 170, 107, 164. 159, 153. 

5 Other Sitting Breeds ... 146, 137, 135, — — 

6 Other Non-sitting Breeds 192, 180, 170, 175, 163. 


i? o 
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7 Championship (All White 

Leghorns, 10 in pen) 190, 188, 187, 178, 175. 

8 G.E. liy. Employees (4 

pullets) . 186, 178, 178, 162, 156. 

9 Members N. U. P. S. (2 

pullets) . 204, 199, 197, 194, 191. 

10 Ducks (5 in pen) :— 


1 

Khaki Campbells ... 

233. 

2 

do. . 

227. 

3 

Coaley Fawns . 

219. 

4 

Khaki Campbells. 

217. 

5 

Fawn and White Runners 

209. 


It is mentioned in the report of the trial that throughout the 
test the health record of both pullets and ducks was excellent. 
The comparative immunity from infectious diseases is attri¬ 
buted to the exclusion of any pens containing unfit birds, even 
if they were suffering only from contagious catarrh, which, 
even if not serious in itself, offers a seed bed for roup. 


Nurserymen and others interested in the export of plants, 
bulbs, etc., to New Zealand should note that, under amended 
Im ortation of re g u l at i° ns issued by the Dominion Govern- 
nts Bulbs ment > consignments imported into the 
^etc ’ into ’ Dominion from this country must be 
__ L . - accompanied by a certificate issued by an 

6W ’ Inspector of the Ministry. Certificates 

issued by the Director of any public or botanic garden in this 
country will not in future be accepted. Applications for the 
necessary certificates should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture, at 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W.I.* 


Persons concerned in the trade in plants, bulbs, etc., to the 
United States of America, may be interested in the develop- 
Im portatioa of ments which have taken place since the 
Plants Bulbs Conference on the U.S.A. Plant Import 
etc Into the' Regulations (Quarantine No. 87) was held 
IT S A * n Ma y hist, when British interests were 

represented by Mr. W. G. Lobjoit, Con¬ 
troller of Horticulture of the Ministry. 

Three small modifications in the regulations have since been 
made. These extend the period during which Rhododendrons 
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may be imported under permit, restrict the sizes of rose stocks 
admitted, and modify the requirement as to removal of soil 
from the roots of plants so as to allow the use of other means 
beside washing. 

In addition the U.S. Department of Agriculture has now 
authorised for a period not exceeding three years from 1st 
January ,'f 1928, the addition to this list of the following varieties 
of bulbs: — 

Ohionodoxa (glory-of-the-snow). 

Galanthus (snowdrop). 

Scilla (squill). 

Fritillaria imperialis (crown imperial). 

Fritillaria meleagris (guineahen-flower). 

Muscari (grape hyacinth). 

Txia. 

F.ranthis (winter aconite). 

It is also announced that the entry of Narcissus is limited to 
a period of three years only from 1st January last. 

****** 


As was anticipated, the recent Martinmas hirings were the 
occasion of further reductions in the wages of a number of 

Farm Wages ^ arm workers in Scotland. 

. - M ? » Married Ploughmen .—In the greater part 

in Scotland.* r ^ ,, , . , , , b „ 

of Scotland married ploughmen are usually 

engaged for a year from Whitsunday, and consequently were 

not affected by Martinmas hirings. New bargains are made at 

Martinmas, however, with married ploughmen in the industrial 

areas stretching from Dundee to Ayr, and from the following 

table of the estimated wages at different periods it will be seen 

that considerable reductions have been made in these areas:— 


A UKA. 

1907. 

Sumtuci 

wm. 

Winter 

1021-22. 

Winter 

1^22-23. 

Lower Clyde Valiev and North 
Ayr. . 

17/- 

r»l- 

49/- 

37- 

Stirling and West Fife. 

17/- 

.>?/- 

48/- 

3«/- 

East Fife, South Forfar arid 
Perth Lowlands . 

15/- 

45/- 

34/- 

27/- 


It should be remembered that the cash wage does not Include 
the value of allowances in kind, which now ranges from 8s. 

* From particulars given in a communication received from Sir James 
Wilson, K.C.S.I. 
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per week in Stirling and West Fife to 11s. in East Fife and 
district. 

The average cash wage of married ploughmen for the whole 
of the areas of Scotland for which statistics are available is 
now 81s. per week, with allowances valued at 7s. 2d., thus 
making the total earnings 88s. 2d. per week. If account is 
taken, however, of the large number of ploughmen in the 
counties in which earnings are higher, and of the reports that 
the men who staged on in their old places obtained higher rates 
than those who changed employment, the present average 
earnings of this class of worker come to about 40s. per week, 
or 82 per cent, above the 1914 level. 

This compares favourably with the latest cost of living index 
figure of the Ministry of Labour, and shows that the standard 
of living of the married ploughman is at least being maintained 
at the pre-war level. 

Single Ploughmen .—Tn the majority of areas single plough¬ 
men engage for a half-year from Whitsunday, and so have to 
make new bargains at Martinmas. Average reductions in wages 
of about 4s. per week were made at Martinmas, in spite of 
which a considerable number of men remained unengaged. 

Women Workers .—In most cases there was a slight fall in 
the wages offered to women, although there is some difficulty 
in getting a sufficient supply of this class of worker. 


Some interesting particulars are now available concerning a 
“Clean Milk” Scheme which was operated in Birmingham 

A Bir mingham last year by tbe Midland Counties Dairy 
Clean nlfiHr Company. Under this Company’s scheme 
Scheme bacterial counts were taken every day from 
a sample of the milk sent in by each of the 
supplying farmers. A bonus was then paid at the end of every 
month to the 86 farmers whose milk during the month was 
found to contain the lowest number of bacilli per cubic centi¬ 
metre. Of these 86 farmers, the 12 whose score was the lowest 
received one penny per gallon extra for all their milk, and the 
next 24 a half-penny per gallon extra. In this way some of 
t he farmers who competed received from £50 to £60 each more 
for their milk than they otherwise would have received. The 
following were the best six and the worst six scores (in bacteria 
per cubic centimetre) during the months mentioned:— 
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Lowest Scores {cleanest milk). 



May (1922) 

August 

December 

1 

9,000 

3,400 

6,650 

2 

12,000 

9,900 

7,500 

3 

14,000 

12,000 

8,500 

4 

18,000 

12,750 

10,900 

5 

22,200 

14,250 

12,900 

6 

32,000 

10,000 

13,500 

(The 

farms which took the lirst, second, third, etc., place 

in May were not 

necessarily the same farms which took those places in August and December.) 


Highest 

Somkr {dirtiest milk). 


1 

10.744,000 

8,070,000 

018,800 

2 

12,000,000 

... 10,488,500 

750,000 

3 

... 10,042,000 

... 11,640,000 

859,500 

4 

... Uncountable* 

... 12,010,000 

1,877,000 

5 

... Uncountable* 

... 15,035,500 

1,950,000 

6 

Approx. 30,000,000 

... 19,580.000 Over 

50,000,000 


* In 1/I0,0<)0 dilution. 


Some 80 to 90 farmers in all competed under this scheme, 
and it is understood that the average bacterial count of about 
half of them was lower than 20,000 per c.c. 

The results of this admirable scheme must give satisfaction 
to all who wish to sec a higher standard of cleanliness in the 
milk supply, and it is to be hoped that the example set by 
the Midland Counties Dairy Company will be followed by other 
large milk distributing companies throughout the country. 


The Ministry desuos to call the attention of hop growers to 
the advisability of taking immediate stops to limit their produe- 
Temporary ll0n of 1|0 P S during the current year. The 
Restriction of < ' onsnni P t i° n of beer in the United King- 
Hop Production. ^ om ' ias * ,con reduced to approximately 
one-half of its pre-war level. There are 
now about 27,000 acres under hops as compared with 86,000 
acres before the War. Tu consequence, if an average crop is 
produced on the existing acreage there will be a considerable 
surplus of English hops over and above the amount brewers 
will require should consumption not increase. Further, it is 
estimated that a surplus of about 100,000 cwt. of the 1922 crop 
of English hops will be left in growers’ hands after the Hop 
Controller has completed his purchases to meet brewers’ re¬ 
quirements for the current season. In these circumstances, 
the Hop Controller does not expect to be able to purchase from 
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1 

each grower a greater quantity of the 1928 crop than is approxi¬ 
mately equivalent to three-quarters of the amount arrived at by 
multiplying the average yield per acre obtained by that grower 
in 1920, 1921, and 1922, and the acreage which that grower 
cropped with hops in 1922. A formal intimation of the amount 
of 1928 hops which the Hop Controller is prepared to purchase 
from him will be sent to each grower, but as the issue of these 
notices may take some time the Ministry considers it advisable 
to warn growers in order that they may at once begin to take 
steps to restrict the production from their acreage to this lower 
amount in order that they may have no surplus left on their 
hands when the Hop Controller has taken the amount of which 
he can dispose. 

It is a penal offence for any person to buy or sell or agree or 
offer to buy or sell any hops without a permit issued under the 
authority of the Hop Controller who is authorised to act on 
behalf of the Minister in this matter, and the Hop Controller 
will not be prepared to buy, or issue permits for the sale for 
consumption in Great Britain or Ireland of hops produced in 
excess of the quantity specified to each grower in the formal 
notice referred to. 


REPUBS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Hubam" Clover. —W.S. asks whether “Hubam” clover and sweet 
clover refer to the same plant. He understands that sweet clover has great 
possibilities as a forage crop, and that it is valuable to bee keepers as a honey 
yielding plant if allowed to grow to the flowering stage. 

Reply : Sweet clover is a general term referring to no fewer than 4 distinct 
varieties of Melilotus. There is a yellow biennial variety, a yellow annual 
variety, a white biennial variety and a white annual variety. “ Hubam” 
clover is the white annual variety, developed by Professor II. D. Hughes of 
the Iowa Experiment Station, from selected seed obtained from Alabama. 

In America, the biennial variety is seeded in spring on autumn sown rye or 
wheat, or with barley or oats, at the rate of 12 to 15 lb. of scarified seed per 
acre. The crop is harvested the following year just before the blossom buds 
appear. 

The annual variety, “ Hubam,” is sown in early spring and is cut for forage 
the same year. The seeding is made on bean-land, potato-land or on fallowed 
land in clean, firm condition. In America, seeding in early spring gives a 
forage crop in mid July. * 

Black Spot on Boses. —Mias . . . would be glad of information with 
regard to Black Spot on rose bushes. 
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Reply : This disease is caused by a fungus, Actinonema rosae . In some 
varieties of rose this fungus winters on the young twigs which, when infected, 
should be cut out. 

Dusting with I part powdered arsenate of lead and 9 parts finely ground 
sulphur in May and at fortnightly intervals afterwards, has been found very 
effective, but of course this is a very poisonous preparation and not advisable 
in a garden if children or animals may have access. Spraying with lime- 
sulphur at half the strength of that used for Apple Mildew (see details in 
Leaflet No. 204) has been also found useful, though this renders the bush 
unsightly. 

Diseased Strawberries. - A ,Z. sends a strawberry plant “ smothered 
by queer growth.” 

Reply : The strawberry plant has suffered from the smothering effects of 
one of the Myxomycetes, tipumarta alba. This is a very lowly form of fungus, 
—indeed it is doubtful if it should lx; so classified. It increases in size and 
climbs slowly over plants, especially up the steins of living grasses, and forms, 
first, white masses, followed later by the soot-like masses of dark spores. 

It is not a parasite, but may act harmfully in smothering the plant. It is 
more common in England on grasses, hut has been noted in France on straw¬ 
berries. The spores may have been introduced in one of many ways, but 
probably with the manure. It is not \ery common, and if the bed is well dug 
ami the affected plants thoroughly cleared away and burnt it will probably not 
occur again. 

Whit© Clover. —Q.K. requests the necessary information for detecting 
Wild White Clover from the ordinary White Dutch Clover. 

Reply : It is difficult to distinguish the two. If White Clover appears in 
response to basic slag, it may of course be supposed to be wild white. Other¬ 
wise the tw T o varieties cannot he distinguished botanieally, though the wild 
variety differs somewhat in habit from the cultivated. These differences are 
set forth in a pamphlet on the Romance of Wild White Clover’ obtainable 
from Messrs. Gartons of Warrington. Leaflet No. states that the seed <>t 
wild white is on the average slightly smaller and that the wild variety is more 
persistent. 

Gett in g Rid of Tree Stumps. —S.T. asks whether stumps can be burnt 
by boring with an auger and putting chemicals in. 

Reply : Referred to Ministry’s Report on Stump Clearing Devices and 
informed that processes of chemical disintegration were shown h\ the Ministry s 
investigations to be futile. 

Starch Equivalent of Feeding Stuffs.-CV. asks for an 

explanation of the term “ starch equivalent.” 

Reply : By the u Starch equivalent” of a feeding stuff is meant the number 
of pounds of starch which is equivalent, for the production of energy, to 100 
pounds of that feeding stuff. *■** ' 

In the Ministry’s Miscellaneous Publication No. 32 this is worked out in two 
ways as “ gross digestible energy "and as mt net digestible energythe latter 
being usually taken as giving tire best figures for the productive value of 
feeding stuffs. 

The “net digestible energy " of wheat, for instance, is 71*G ; in other words, 
if you feed 100 lb. of wheat it is equivalent, for productive purposes, to feeding 
71*6 of starch. 
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Take wheat for instance at £9 15s. per ton. For every ton of wheat fed 
18s. comes back in the form of manure. Therefore in feeding a ton of wheat, 
the feeding costs £8 17s. That is, you pay £8 17s. for a ton of wheat, which 
for practical purposes may be regarded as containing 71'6 per cent, of staicb. 
What therefore do you pay for 1 per cent, of starch ? This you ascertain by 
dividing the price £8 17s. by 7T6—which gives approximately 2s. 6d. The use 
of figures thus obtained is a convenient way of comparing the value of feeding 
stuffs. 

Pig* Farming. —W.X. asks for figures of capital required. 

Reply: It is practically impossible to give e\en an approximate estimate 
which would cover all holdings of various sizes and with varying accommoda¬ 
tion. The following figures and notes might assist in preparing a rough 
estimate :— 

Capital . 

Land (if purchased) say £25 per acre. 

Buildings. Good shelters fur running on outdoor system at rate of £5 
per sow. 

Stock. £10 per acre (1 Breeding Sow per acre). 

Fencing and Feeding Utensils, £1 to £2 per acre. 

Expenditure. 

Bent and Bates. 30/- per acre. 

Labour. 1 man to every 150 pigs. 

Foods. Average cost per head per week, 2/f>. 

Income . 

Each sow should produce 10 pigs per year which at 4-5 months would 
average 100 lb. dead weight, worth appioximately 1/- per lb. 

General . 

It should he possible to purchase and start a small-holding of 10 acres 
with £500 and expect a return of 2'5-,‘JD per cent,—no charge being 
made for labour. 

Crab-apple Trees. — T.R. asks whether the presence, of old crab-apple 
trees in the hedge of an orchard is detiimental to young apple trees, through 
pollination or in any other way. 

Reply : Crab-apple trees growing wild usually produce abundant pollen 
which should facilitate fertilisation of blossoms of cultivated trees in the 
vicinity. If the wild trees harbour insect or fungus pests, then they become a 
source of infection and should he destiny ed. 

Parsnip Canker. —A Chichester correspondent writes : I shall he glad 
if you will let me have a copy of any leaflet published on Parsnip Canker, or 
give me what information is available on this disease. 

Reply : In reply to your enquiry of the lfith insC, the Ministry has not 
published a leaflet dealing with Parsnip Canker, but the trouble is described in 
some detail by Mr, A. D. Cotton in the Kew Bulletin, 1918, p. 8, and is shown 
to be “ due primarily to a physiological phenomenon which causes the surface 
tissues to become luptured, and not to the invasion of a fungus parasite. 
Cracking takes place during the growing season, especially if rains follow a 
dry period, and the cracks gape open exposing the soft inner tissues. The 
canker or decay which follows is the result of the inability of the parsnip to 
form a layer of wound cork. Though canker is worse in some localities than 
others it appears to occur in all districts if rupturing of the skin takes place. 
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Over-manuring, neglect of liming, early sowing (inducing premature ripening) 
may favour the formation of cracks. The variety of paisnip grown may also 
he partly responsible, a form of high quality, with bulky top, abundant flesh 
and small core being very largely cultivated in the worst reas.” 

With regard to preventive measures the grower is advised to avoid too 
rich a soil and to adopt late sowing. Liming must not he neglected and a 
proper rotation should be given—parsnips must never be grown for two years 
in succession on the same land. The writer also mentions a dressing of salt 
as having been found effective in some eases—on heavy soils 5 cwt. per acre, 
on light soils up to 10 cwt. per acre. The use of potash manures is also 
suggested. 

Whit© Fly in Greenhouses. —11.L. asks have you a leaflet or canyon 
advise me the host way of getting rid of White Fly in greenhouses? 

Reply : With reference to your letter of the 30th January, the only method 
of dealing with White Fly upon tomatoes is by moans of fumigation, but to 
obtain the host results it is necessary to use a powerful fumigant such as 
hydrocyanic acid gas. A leaflet dealing with this tieatrnent is enclosed. 

If the highly poisonous nature of hydrocyanic ,odd gas should be a dis¬ 
advantage under the circumstances in which you have to use it, you might 
try tetrachlorethane, and a memorandum on this fumigant is therefore also 
enclosed. If you have a difficulty in obtaining tetrachlorethane, you will see 
advertisements in most fruit-growing or gardening papers for proprietary 
fumigants for use against White Fly on tomatoes which have much the 
same effect. 


Leaflets issued by the Ministry. -Since the date of the list given 
on page (>71 of the October issue of the Journal, the following leaflets have 
l>een revised. 

Revi^fd. 

No. 32.—Foul Brood. 

,, 111.—Co-operative selling of Eggs. 

., lflib—The Cultivation of Mangolds. 

„ 137.—Agricultural Education in England and Wales. 

333.—Fish Meal as a Food for Live Stock. 

358—Fruit and Vegetable 1 trying. 

A 310/1.—Abridged List of Publications. 

The fallowing new leaflet* have been tamed. 

No. 31 if). -Diseases of Adult Bees. 

„ 3%.—Feeding Home-grown Corn and Potatoes to Live Stock. 

The folhv'ing leafleta are no longer tamed/ree .:— 

No. 374.—Hints on E^’g Production. 

No. 375.— „ „ The Production of Table Poultry. 

No. 37lb— ,, „ Babbit Keeping, 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.— A further outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease occurred at Ilandlcy, Cheshire, on 30th January, which involved the 
slaughter of two cows, the only animals on the premises. As a result of this 
outbreak restrictions were again applied to an area around Handley, but the 
circumstances of the outbreak permitted an early reduction of the prohibited 
area in view of the fact that it had recently been subject to restrictions, and 
no movements had taken place involving a risk of the spread of the disease. 
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All restrictions in the Glamorgan district were removed as from 8th February. 
The outbreak in this county having been successfully confined to the originally 
infected premises. 

On 10th February disease was confirmed on premises at Northleach, Glos., 
3 heifers of a lot of 4 being found affected. There had been recent move¬ 
ments to local markets, but there has been no extension of disease except to 
premises in the proximity of the original outbreak—on which the existence of 
disease was confirmed on 12th inst. The usual restrictions were imposed on 
10th February. 

* * * * * 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Evolution of Climate.- (C. E.P. Brookes,M.Sc. (173 pp.) London: 
Benn Bros., Ltd., 1922. 8/f> net.) It is remarked in the introduction to this 
book that meteorologists arc still so much occupied with the present vagaries 
of the weather that few of them have the time to extend their researches into 
the geological past, though therein may be the key to the solution of many 
problems which they have hitherto faced in vain. Mr. Brooks has applied 
his knowledge of geology and meteorology to reconstruct the sequence of 
climatic change through which the world has passed during that important 
stage of geological history commonly known as the ice age or glacial period. 
The historical record is preceded by a chapter dealing generally with factors 
of climate and the causes of climatic fluctuations, and the book concludes with 
a brief review of the influence of those fluctuations on the evolution of man 
and the history of civilization. 

Pests. —(Palmer and Westell (412 pp.) London : Henry J. Diane, 1922. 

5s.) In this book the authors have attempted to give a concise but compre¬ 
hensive summary of all the important pests, both animal and vegetable, 
affecting the products of the farmer, forester, fruit-grower and gardener—a 
“ pest” for the purpose of the book being defined as any animal, plant oi 
vegetable organism which is injurious to any kind of crop, produce, oi 
cultivated plant, whether directly or indirectly, and any insect attacking 
domesticated animals or annoying man himself. The authors have’ wisely 
recognised that the practical man has seldom the time or inclination to read 
intricate scientific details of the natural history of the posts which trouble him, 
and they have, therefore, concentrated attention on the necessary information 
at present available to enable him to identify and as far as possible to control 
or prevent their ravages. A work of this nature necessarily consists largely 
of compilation, but the references to authorities to whom the authors 
acknowledge their indebtedness show that the standard w'orks on the various 
subjects have been drawn upon, and the book presents, in a convenient form, 
up-to-date information for which otherwise a number of technical and 
expensive publications would have to be consulted. 

The volume, which is of “royal octavo” (10 in. by 6| in.) size and is hand¬ 
somely bound in green cloth, is copiously indexed and illustrated, and contains 
a useful glossary of scientific terms used, besides identification and spraying 
tables and a monthly calendar of anti-pest operations. 

English Local Government — Statutory Authorities for 
Special Purposes.— (Sidney and Beatrice Webb, (521 pp.). London : 
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Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. 25 k. uet). This book constitutes the fourth 
and final volume of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s survey of the constitutional 
structure of English local government from the Revolution (1689) to the 
passing of the Municipal Corporation Act (1835). Like the preceding studies 
of u The Parish and the County ” aud “ The Manor and the Borough,” it 
represents a monumental amount of reseat cb in recondite contemporary 
sources, tracing the origin, development and function of such hitherto un¬ 
explored organisations as the Court of Sewers, Incorporated Guardians of the 
Poor, Turnpike Trustees and Improvement Commissioners—who, it is pointed 
out, were the forerunners of most of the municipal administration of the 
19th century. The last two chapters, summarising the contents of the 
complete survey, give an illuminating account of the gradual transformation 
of the old institutions and their adaptation to the new conditions and 
conceptions arising from the industrial revolution and the social and economic 
changes proceeding from it. As was to be expected from the learned 
historians of trade unionism and industrial democracy the books are an 
important addition to historical literatuio, and should be of special interest to 
all who are engaged in municipal and local administration. 

Electricity in AgTiculture.~-(Arthur H. Allen. (Ill pp.). London: 
Pitman & Sous, 1922. 2s, 6d.). The applications of electricity to agriculture 

in this country are still largely unexplored and there is obviously room for a 
book of even such modest scope as this primer—the tirst of its kind to be 
published in this country—indicating briefly some of the chief uses of 
electricity in the various mechanical operations of the farm, the sources of 
power available and the methods hy which it may be distributed. A chapter 
is devoted to the domestic applications of electricity in indoor lighting, 
cooking,heating,etc., and another to “electro-culture”—the latest experiments 
in which were summarized in the December niuuU'r of this Journal. 

Practical Fruit Farming.G. Hatton, M.A., and Walter R. 
Edgar, F.S.I. (87pp.). London: John Murray, 1922. 2s.) “ The more 

one looks into the history of fruit culture the more one is forced to the 
unpleasing conclusion that, at any rate during the last century, but slow 
progress has been made in the acquisition of scientific knowledge and in the 
application thereof, we arc now, as it wore, only scratching on the surface of 
a rich and partly unexplored field.” This is the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Edgar, whoso contribution on “The Planting, Cultivation, and General 
Management of Orchards in Kent ” forms the second part of this useful 
pamphlet on Practical Fruit Farming, issued by the Royal Agricultural 
Society. In the first part, by Mr. Hat ton, whose work as Director of the East 
Mailing Research Station is well known to pomologists, an attemp made 
to indicate how far the conclusions of the research worker are of immediate 
application to the practical grower, and how far the observations and 
consequent methods of the most successful practical growers have borne the 
test of time. Considerations are discussed for the selection of a holding, 
preparation and planting, pruning, manuring and treatment of diseases and 
pests, and an extensive list of references is added to more exhaustive works 
on different sections of the subject. 

Wheat Costings. -(Herl>ert Grange. (16 pp.) London: P. S. King & 
Son, 1922. Is. 6d.) In this 16-page pamphlet, issued with the object vi 
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drawing attention to the present and prospective position of the grower of 
com, Mr. Grange gives an analysis of costs of wheat production per acre and 
per quarter for the years 1914 and 1919-1922 under the six separate headings 
of rent, rates and insurance; seed; manure; horse labour; manual labour; 
and repairs and sundries. The figures for the last two years show an 
Approximate net loss of £0 and £4 10s. per acre, respectively. Mr. Grange 
explains the basis on which his calculations are based and, though his figures 
will require modification in the light of fluctuating prices and individual 
experience, the pamphlet may be of assistance to other inquirers interested in 
the economics of wheat production. 

The Maintenance of the Agricultural Labour Supply in 
England and Wales during the War.—fJ- K. Montgomery. (121 pp.) 
Rome: International Agricultural Institute. 2s. fid.) In this report 
Mr. Montgomery, Chief of the Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence 
of the International Agricultural Institute, gives a classified summary of 
the chief measures taken in this country to supply the place of agricultural 
workers withdrawn from the land for military service during the War and 
to provide supplementary labour for the increased production which was 
required to assure the food supply of the country. Most of those measures 
were noted in this Journal from time to time as they arose during the 
progress of the War, but future reference will be much facilitated by 
Mr. Montgomery’s memorandum, in which he brings together the various 
arrangements made for the supply of labour by soldiers, prisoners of war 
and interned civilians, women land workers, refugees, conscientious objectors 
and volunteer helpers. The final chapter gives un account of the working 
of the Agricultural Wages Board, including tables of minimum wages tixed 
for workers of various ages in different districts down to the abolition of 
the Board in August, 1921. 

The Journal of Pomology and Horticultural Science.— 

The growing of their crops tests the full capacity of those engaged in the 
industry of horticulture, and the measure of success attained by each grower 
serves us a guide to his ability as a cultivator. Some produce the finest 
crops—others, smaller crops of a lower quality, but all have difficulties of 
divers kinds to contend with 

The soil has its own special problems, which even at the present time arc 
only partially understood, though our scientific research workers are gaining 
more knowledge every year. The plant, be it for fruit, flower, or vegetable 
production, is always giving anxiety to the cultivator. Is it the right kind 
for his purpose? Has he the best variety in existence? Are his fruit trees 
grafted on the right stock to suit his purpose? These are questions put to 
every good commercial grower. Diseases of crops, also, are always 
troublesome. 

If left unprotected, horticultural crops are attacked by diseases and pests, 
and growers are not always clear as to the i>est means to adopt to keep plants 
healthy. All these problems can only be properly dealt with by those having 
full knowledge of the pest, and this can he acquired by keeping in constant 
and close touch with the results of work carried out at research stations. 
There are at least five such stations in this country engaged on horticultural 
work: the Long Ashton Horticultural Research Station (near Bristol), the 
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East Mailing Horticultural Station, the John Innes Institute (Merton, Surrey), 
and the Lea Valley Horticultural Experimental Station (Herts.). At these 
stations scientific workers are investigating problems of many kinds, differing 
in character from the manuring of the tomato plant to the control of silver 
leaf disease. All the work is of importance to the commercial grower. 

The reports of thu research work will be published in the Journal of 
Pomology and Horticultural Science, which ill effect is the official organ of 
the first three aforesaid research stations. The Journal will be published 
quarterly, and can be obtained cither from the research stations or from the 
publishers. The annual subscription is 15s., post free. 

The first issue of the new series was published in November, 1922, and 
contains articles on:— 

Commercial Raspberries and their Classification ( N . H. Grubb) ; 

Apple and Plum Case Hearer ( F. V. Theobald) ; 

Control of the Apple Blossom Weevil (//. IF. Miles); 
together with several shorter notes. 
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